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I.  TO  THE  POLLS 


Armstrong’s  Rokeby 


1.  Party  and  Partisan 


Said  John:  Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all, 

I  am  a  little  hurt,  but  I  am  not  slain; 

I  will  lay  me  down,  for  to  rest  a  while. 

And  then  I’ll  rise,  and  fight  with  you  again. 

johnie  Armstrong. 

OLD  ENGLISH  BALLAD. 

THE  ENGLISH  take  their  pleasures  sadly.  The  Dutch  of 
Dutchess,  and  their  neighbors  as  soon  as  they  were  naturalized 
in  good  Dutch  ways,  took  their  worst  setbacks  gaily.  At  Red 
Hook  one  night,  after  an  overwhelming  political  defeat,  they 
drank  the  closing  toast,  “Old  Dutchess  Forever.  May  she  do 
better  next  time!” 

The  land  of  crullers,  waffles,  and  cookies,  of  the  stone-fence 
and  the  cocked-tail,  of  cherry-bounce  and  apple-jack,  of  maple- 
beer  and  Matthew  Vassar’s  ale,  resisted  every  imposition  of 
solemnity  in  matters  political. 

Instead  of  slogans,  they  launched  ferocious  toasts  at  each 
other.  A  Russian  would  have  slithered  under  the  table  during 
a  Fourth  of  July  battle  of  the  banquets.  The  reporter  for  the 
Republican  Herald  of  Poughkeepsie,  after  faithfully  listing 
twenty-seven  toasts  in  honor  of  the  peace  of  1815,  remarked, 
“Other  toasts  were  drunk,  but  they  are  not  recollected.” 

The  food  was  proportionate  to  the  beverage.  As  one  reporter 
put  it,  “The  band  played  ‘Hail,  Columbia,’  and  the  demolition 
began.”  The  word  is  definitive;  English  travelers  justly  com¬ 
plained  that  Americans  bolted  their  meals  before  their  guests 
could  taste  a  morsel. 
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TO  THE  POLLS! 

Their  philosophy  was  well  expressed  in  their  newspaper: 
“love  being  a  non-entity,  and  non-entities  not  admitting  o 
mutual  differences,  there  is  no  difference  between  love  com¬ 
monly  so  called,  and  the  love  of  a  good  dinner.  And  truly,  the 
heart  that  loves  a  good  dinner  is  a  heart  that  truly  loves. 

Once  fortified,  Dutchess  voters  were  prepared  for  the  worst. 
The  Honorable  John  Mack  once  said  to  me,  “The  man  that 
takes  politics  seriously  ought  to  have  his  head  examined.  That 
was  forty,  not  a  hundred  and  forty,  years  ago — but  current 

practice  then  and  now. 

In  those  days,  at  large  and  respectable  assemblies,  in  their 
taverns  they  adopted  with  cheers  resolutions  that  viewed  with 
alarm  and  pointed  with  pride,  only  to  find  that  their  peerless 
leader  some  time  before  election  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
affirmed  the  opposite.  They  elected  him,  anyhow. 

The  chief  benefit  of  politics,  it  appeared,  was  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  taverns,  for  each  new  faction  must  have  headquarters 
suited  to  their  views,  and  convivial  to  their  voters.  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  furnished  some  eighty,  without  meeting  every  shade  of 

opinion.  - 

Twenty  short  years  had  elapsed,  since  Jefferson  so  subtly  put 

it:  “We  are  all  democrats,  we  are  all  republicans.”  Now  they 
were  War  Hawks,  Quids,  and  Henryites,  Burrites  and  Van 
Nessites,  Clintonians  and  Hamiltonians,  Bucktails  and  Barn¬ 
burners,  and  a  score  more. 

“The  old  landmarks  of  policy  and  party  have  been  obliter¬ 
ated,  and  yet  not  a  word  is  said.”  So  wrote  John  Armstrong  in 
1819  to  his  old  friend  Ambrose  Spencer.  If  there  was  anything 
worse  than  political  parties,  it  was  partisans  without  either 
party  or  policy.  And  that  is  what  had  happened. 

Johnny  Armstrong  was  quite  right;  but  he  might  have  done 
well  to  take  a  good  look  in  the  mirror.  Good  son  of  the  Scots 
border  as  he  was,  he  was  too  proud  to  wear  party  harness  long. 

His  father,  General  John  Armstrong,  Senior, — and  for  all  I 
know,  the  line  went  back  unbroken  to  the  old  raider  that  fought 
his  king  too  stoutly,  as  the  ballad  tells — was  the  founder  of 
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Carlisle,  and  the  origin  of  Armstrong  County  in  Pennsylvania, 
up  above  Pittsburgh  a  little  way.  There  lay  young  John’s  patri¬ 
mony,  which  he  so  rashly  gave  to  a  younger  brother,  as  the 
family  has  the  story.  Alida  Livingston,  his  wife,  protested. 
“John,  you  should  think  of  your  own  children.”  “My  dear,” 
quoth  John,  “you  own  the  whole  of  the  Catskills.  Don’t  be¬ 
grudge  my  brother  his  little  coal  mountain.” 

The  reckless  fellow  could  be  grateful,  too.  In  1775,  his  father 
commanded  Penn  troops  in  the  Revolution,  when  John  was  off 
at  Princeton.  He  ran  away  at  seventeen,  and  enlisted,  winning  a 
place  on  General  Mercer’s  staff.  Back  at  Princeton  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  not  in  Old  Nassau  but  in  battle,  he  caught  his  dying 
general  in  his  arms,  as  he  sank  from  his  horse.  An  American 
soldier  killed  the  grenadier  that  was  about  to  shoot  the  volun¬ 
teer.  Young  John  did  not  forget  the  favor.  In  due  time  he 
offered  a  cottage  and  farm  at  Red  Hook  to  the  man  who  had 
saved  his  life. 

Soon  we  find  Johnny  on  Gates’s  staff,  that  Military  School  of 
young  gentlemen,  with  a  Livingston  or  two,  a  Tillotson,  a 
Morgan  Lewis,  a  fine  Colonel  North,  and,  alas,  a  James  Wilkin¬ 
son.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Gates  could  get  any  work  done  at 
headquarters;  perhaps  he  did  not.  But  Gates  became  Arm¬ 
strong’s  devoted  friend,  and  liked  his  gaiety,  enlivened  as  it 
was,  later,  by  all  the  handsome  young  sprigs  of  nobility  under 
Gentleman  Johnny  Burgoyne. 

Armstrong  followed  Gates  to  the  southern  field,  where  he 
was  prostrated  by  fever,  and  so  missed  Camden.  He  left  the 
army,  and  as  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania  Militia,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  new  and  radical 
state,  he  served  some  ten  years,  apparently  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Farmer  John  Dickinson,  first  Governor,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  his  successor.  With  Connecticut  partisans  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  he  dealt  summarily.  To  the  Penn  mind, 
Connecticut’s  purchase  of  Wyoming  Valley  land  was  suspect. 

In  1783,  John  Armstrong  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  friends  in 
arms,  now  encamped  at  Newburgh,  and  of  a  mutinous  disposi- 
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tion.  They  were  tired  of  waiting  for  a  war’s  end  that  never 
came,  while  they  wasted  away  in  barracks,  and  other  men 
profited.  At  their  instance,  as  John  always  maintained,  he  wrote 
two  addresses,  which  forever  after  hung  round  his  neck  like  a 
dead  chicken  on  a  lawless  dog,  or  a  millstone,  to  use  John’s 
own  Biblical  phrase.  He  was  then  twenty-five,  thoughtless  and 
debonair. 

Years  after,  these  addresses,  reprinted  in  part  in  a  Pough¬ 
keepsie  newspaper,  were  to  plague  him  in  his  home.  He  admit¬ 
ted  his  authorship,  but  also  printed  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
General  Washington,  clearing  him  of  the  charge  of  disloyalty. 
Armstrong  had  acted,  though  ill-advisedly,  from  good  motives, 
and  George  Washington  bore  no  grudges. 

The  little  volume  containing  the  “Newburgh  Addresses”  is 
the  most  perplexing  historical  document  ever  published  in 
Dutchess  County.  The  title  reads  “Collection  of  Papers  Relative 
to  Half-Pay  of  Officers,  and  Commutation  of  Half-Pay,  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  Compiled,  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  his  Excellency  General  Washington,  from  the  Original 
Papers  in  his  Possession.  Printed  by  Samuel  Loudon.  Fishkill, 
1783.” 

One  may  pause  to  wonder  at  the  rhetorical  skill  of  the  one 
who  framed  such  a  title.  The  documents,  printed  in  order  of 
time,  relate  the  efforts  made  by  the  General  to  obtain  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  half -pay  on  retirement  from  a  Congress  unable  to  count 
on  a  dollar  except  as  the  states  might  vote  it. 

The  two  “Addresses  or  Petitions”  by  John  Armstrong  were 
printed  in  full.  Each  is  about  a  thousand  words  in  length.  Both 
were  obviously  written  at  white  heat.  It  is  hinted  in  the  first  one 
that  the  author  is  writing  at  the  request  of  others  not  named. 
The  second,  written  a  day  or  two  after  the  first,  is  an  im¬ 
promptu,  suggested  by  the  action  of  Washington  in  immedi¬ 
ately  calling  a  meeting  of  his  officers  for  the  Saturday  next 
ensuing,  instead  of  the  meeting  announced  in  the  address,  set 
for  the  following  Tuesday.  The  aim  of  the  second  address  is  to 
urge  firmness,  on  the  officers’  part,  to  insist  that  a  great  impres- 
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sion  has  already  been  made,  and  also  to  palliate  the  effect 
already  caused  by  the  exaggerated  rhetoric  of  the  first  appeal. 
“The  best  designs  are  sometimes  obliged  to  assume  the  worst 
aspect.”  “Suspicion,  detestable  as  it  is  in  private  life,  is  the  love¬ 
liest  trait  of  political  characters.”  “However  synonymous  sur¬ 
prise  and  disaster  may  be  in  military  phrase,  in  moral  and 
political  meaning,  they  convey  ideas,  as  different  as  they  are 
distinct.” 

In  plain  language,  the  writer  meant  nothing  treasonable.  He 
wanted  to  shock  the  officers  into  bolder  action,  and  scare  the 
headquarters  into  apprehension  that  something  was  brewing 
that  must  be  reckoned  with.  In  any  case,  Congress  must  act. 

The  petition,  actually,  called  upon  the  officers  to  demand 
with  the  gravest  emphasis  their  just  rewards  in  pay.  If  then 
Congress  still  failed  to  meet  their  just  needs,  they  were  to  go 
and  fight  for  freedom  elsewhere,  taking  their  swords  with  them. 
No  hint  was  given  where  they  should  go.  Certainly  the  place 
was  not  Britain,  nor  was  it  the  intention  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  The  threat  was  bravado,  not  more  definite  than 
Washington’s  own  promise,  in  still  darker  days,  if  all  else  failed, 
to  retreat  into  the  mountains  and  fight  on.  This,  too,  was  in  a 
sense  a  threat  of  disobedience  to  a  Congress,  if  it  ever  should 
surrender. 

It  is  also  significant,  that  Washington,  in  addressing  the 
Congress  on  March  18,  1783,  on  the  subject,  quoted  the  very 
words  of  the  first  Address:  “To  wade  through  the  mire  of  de¬ 
pendency,  and  owe  the  miserable  remains  of  that  life  to  charity, 
which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor.” 

Washington  was  a  born  publicist.  He  knew  that  a  great  mo¬ 
ment  had  come.  He  struck  on  the  red-hot  iron  a  blow  of  even 
whiter  heat  of  anger,  reminiscence,  and  grief.  He  pulled  out  all 
the  stops,  this  man  of  fifty-two,  who  “had  grown  not  only  gray, 
but  blind”  in  their  service.  He  dwelt  upon  the  ignominy  attach¬ 
ing  to  anonymity;  he  linked  the  appeal  with  the  British,  and 
surmised  that  it  came  from  a  Tory  source  in  New  York  City.  In 
a  burst  of  eloquence  he  swept  away  all  considerations  of  the 
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justice  of  the  case,  and  turned  the  fury  of  the  remorseful 
mischief-makers  upon  the  agent  of  their  own  plot. 

They  assured  Washington  of  their  own  loyalty,  and  in  a 
written  letter  they  promised  to  stay  till  the  end.  They  referred 
to  the  addresses,  which  a  couple  of  days  before  they  had  copied 
down  and  distributed,  as  “infamous.”  And  infamous  they  have 
ever  since  been  called,  in  histories.  Armstrong  himself,  though 
he  later  avowed  them,  expressed  regret  that  he  had  penned 
them.  Had  he  been  a  year  older,  he  would  not  have  written 
them. 

We  may  leave  the  Newburgh  scene  with  the  recollection  of 
the  occasion.  Peace  was  near;  in  the  early  spring  of  1783,  was, 
indeed,  to  be  announced  in  a  few  short  weeks.  In  1780  Congress 
had  ordered  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  Continental  Line,  and 
many  officers  had  been  deranged  without  pay  or  promise.  The 
result  had  been  wholesale  resignations  and  even  mutinies.  Now 
peace  was  at  hand,  the  dismissal  of  the  whole  army  threatened, 
and  the  men  of  the  Line  had  no  assurance  that  they  would  not 
receive  similar  injustice.  Actually,  this  was  just  what  happened, 
and  Washington  again  met  his  officers,  and  had  to  beg  them  to 
stay  in  the  army  long  enough  at  least  to  enter  evacuated  New 
York  City. 

Armstrong  had,  indeed,  been  ill-advised.  He  was  no  longer, 
be  it  remembered,  an  officer  of  the  Line,  but  a  State  official. 
He  was  not  subject  to  an  officer’s  oath.  But  he  ought  not,  in  the 
heat  of  his  resentment  at  what  he  saw  in  Newburgh,  to  have 
yielded  to  this  temptation.  He  had  a  case,  and  he  botched  it.  As 
for  the  anonymity,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country  in  those 
days,  a  regular  feature  of  journalism.  The  nameless  pamphlet¬ 
eer  attacked  the  Congress  in  order  to  arouse  public  opinion  in 
its  defense,  and  public  support  for  the  payment  of  its  soldiers. 

Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  had  some  good 
reason,  not  disclosed,  for  his  own  instant  denunciation  in  harsh 
terms,  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  addresses.  Perhaps  there  was,  at 
the  time,  as  he  suspected,  some  design  upon  him;  a  coup  to 
make  him  king,  or  to  choose  some  other  leader  who  would  not 
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sit  out  the  long  peace  negotiations,  but  march  upon  New  York. 
There  were  some  such  ideas  in  Armstrong’s  mind,  perhaps 
rationalization.  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  the  episode 
takes  its  place  as  one  incident  in  a  long  chain  of  congressional 
relations  with  the  army,  serious  but  not  wholly  discreditable  to 
anyone.  Protected  by  their  anonymity  at  the  time, — at  least  no 
one  in  his  state  cast  them  in  his  teeth — John  returned  to  his 
duties  until  1787,  when  he  was,  at  twenty-nine,  elected  to  the 
last  Continental  Congress. 

There  he  played  a  prominent  part,  until  he  was  asked  to 
serve  as  judge  in  the  new  Northwest  Territory.  He  declined.  He 
had  greatly  enjoyed  himself  in  New  York,  finding  the  Hudson 
superior  to  the  Delaware,  as  he  said.  He  was  also  in  love. 

Alida  Livingston  was  the  youngest  of  the  charming  circle  of 
sisters,  daughters  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston.  John  had  been 
keeping  bachelor  quarters  with  General  Frederick  von  Steuben, 
who  found  the  young  blade  something  of  a  fine  bird,  but  did 
not  scruple  to  seek  his  aid  in  his  own  personal  affairs  and  specu¬ 
lations.  John  was  welcome,  perhaps,  where  he  was  not,  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  John  Jay  and  George  Clinton,  Melancton 
Smith,  and  Edward  Livingston. 

But  John  loved  the  countryside,  and  with  his  bride,  he  made 
his  home  in  Dutchess,  at  first  dwelling,  now  in  one  farmhouse, 
now  another,  as  tenants’  leases  might  provide — always  eager 
for  the  free  and  quiet  life  at  Red  Hook. 

Five  boys  and  a  girl  came  to  them.  The  girl  was  named 
Margaret,  perhaps  after  her  Beekman  grandmother.  A  son  was 
baptized  Kosciuszko,  after  the  gay  and  magnetic  comrade  on 
Gates’s  staff,  who  was  now  enlisted  in  Poland’s  struggle. 
Kosciuszko  Armstrong  was  christened  in  Paris,  and  General 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  his  godfather. 

Something  in  the  natures  of  the  two  young  men  had  instantly 
clicked.  Their  affection  was  fraternal.  Years  afterwards,  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  to  request  Armstrong’s  aid  in  locating  the  Congress 
grant  of  land  to  the  Polish  patriot,  and  the  General  made  the 
trip. 
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Years  earlier,  he  had  urged  his  friend  to  settle  in  Dutchess, 
and  had  offered  to  buy  him  a  farm  at  Red  Hook.  In  later  years, 
when  he  had  erected  La  Bergerie,  Armstrong  again  offered  to 
take  the  homeless  exile  into  his  own  family  to  live  with  him  in 
the  ample  mansion. 

The  friendship  was  more  than  a  mere  meeting  of  congenial 
spirits.  From  Kosciuszko,  Armstrong  must  have  derived  his 
acquaintance  with  French  books  of  tactics,  and  particularly 
with  the  material  of  “Hints  for  Young  Generals,”  published  by 
Armstrong’s  friend  Jesse  Buel  at  Kingston  in  1812,  on  the  brink 
of  war. 

The  copy  in  the  New  York  State  Public  Library  bears  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  General  Robert  Swartwout  of  Poughkeepsie,  who 
commanded  the  defenses  at  the  Narrows  above  Sandy  Hook. 
Pencilled  also  is  the  name  of  General  Jacob  Brown,  hero  of 
Chippewa,  and  of  his  descendant,  Lt.  J.  S.  Brown,  U.  S.  Army, 
1825. 

General  Brown,  a  warm  friend  of  Armstrong,  had  written  him 
that  he  was  “a  full-blooded  Bucks  County  Quaker,”  but  that  in 
other  respects  he  thought  himself  as  good  a  soldier  as  any  man, 
and  would  not  settle  for  less  than  a  brigade.  He  was  to  make 
good  his  claims,  in  full. 

But  if  John  picked  his  friends  well,  and  never  lost  them,  he 
was  less  wise  in  avoiding  enmities.  A  Virginian,  in  his  view,  was 
already  under  indictment;  New  Englanders,  too,  must  prove 
themselves  innocent. 

He  loved  his  wife.  His  numerous  letters  contain  no  harsh 
word.  He  cared  for  his  children;  his  word  for  them  is  that  of  a 
thoughtful  counselor.  He  wrote  fully  and  affectionately. 

Indeed,  nothing  in  these  circles  of  family  and  friends  pre¬ 
pares  us  for  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  his  political  opponents. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  run  head  on  into  the  Virginia  dynasty 
at  a  desperate  and  ambitious  moment. 

Most  revealing  of  his  own  personality  is  his  long  and  intimate 
correspondence  with  Ambrose  Spencer  of  Spencer’s  Corners  in 
North  East  Town,  Dutchess  County,  whose  brother  Philip  was 
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for  a  short  time  sheriff  of  Dutchess.  His  father,  also  Philip,  had 
married  in  Salisbury  and  come  to  the  Oblong  to  clear  the  land. 
A  brother,  Alexander,  had  died  in  the  march  to  Quebec;  a  son, 
Ambrose,  Jr.  was  killed  in  battle  in  1814.  A  nephew  was  assem¬ 
blyman  in  1802. 

Beginning  as  attorney  for  the  Dutchess-Columbia  district, 
Spencer  rose  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  a  jurist 
of  superior  attainments.  He  also  backed  D.  D.  Tompkins,  and, 
later  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  for  over  twenty  years  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  of  the  Clintonian  party  in  the  State.  His 
friendship  for  Armstrong  was,  no  doubt,  of  great  value  in  re¬ 
commending  him  to  the  Jeffersonians. 

This  friendship  began,  auspiciously  enough,  about  1800, 
when  Burr  secured  New  York’s  vote  for  Jefferson.  For  that  time 
only,  Burr,  Clinton,  and  Livingston  worked  hand-in-hand.  Burr 
had  found  two  families  upriver,  the  Swartwout  and  the  Van 
Ness,  whose  sons  would  follow  him  into  Tammany  and  organize 
it  as  a  political  party.  A  Van  Ness  would  be  his  second  at  his 
duel  with  Hamilton;  a  Swartwout  would  be  waiting  at  his 
house  to  spirit  him  into  safe  hiding. 

Burr  ranged  the  river  from  Newburgh  to  Kinderhook.  Martin 
Van  Buren  in  1830  so  strongly  resembled  him  in  physical  traits, 
in  care  of  person,  in  charm  of  manner,  and  in  ways  of  manage¬ 
ment,  that  some  men  wondered  whether  the  resemblance  was 
wholly  accidental. 

At  Rhinebeck,  according  to  an  Armstrong  family  memory, 
Aaron  Burr  once  accosted  Elizabeth  Jaques,  daughter  of  the 
landlord,  with  the  order  that  she  pull  off  his  boots  and  clean 
them. 

“No,  I  am  too  good  for  that,”  she  said,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  “Let  the  slave  do  it.” 

“By  God,  you  are  not  too  good,  for  that  or  any  other  service 
I  ask.” 

John  Armstrong  seized  Burr  by  the  throat,  “She  is  too  good 
for  your  service,  Mr.  Burr.  Take  your  gallantries  elsewhere.” 

Armstrong  was  an  expert  swordsman.  Burr  left  the  tavern. 
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In  1804,  it  was  Clinton  and  Livingston  who  enrolled  with 
Hamilton  against  Burr  in  the  contest  for  governor.  In  1807,  it 
was  Clinton’s  Tompkins  against  the  reelection  of  the  Living¬ 
stons’  Morgan  Lewis,  in  1810  Clinton  against  his  own  man 
Tompkins. 

DeWitt  Clinton  in  these  years  had  been  the  central  figure, 
backed  by  Spencer.  He  had  led  the  legislature  for  five  years, 
and  when  in  1801  John  Armstrong  was  appointed  United  States 
Senator,  Clinton,  who  had  been  appointed  Mayor  of  New  York, 
suddenly  in  1802  decided  he  wanted  John’s  post.  With  the 
greatest  good  will  John  resigned.  Next  year  the  fitful  Clinton 
decided  that  he  could  not  keep  up  houses  in  both  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  was  reappointed  Mayor,  John  Armstrong 
returning  to  the  Senate. 

The  offices  were  then  appointive,  and  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  Council  of  Appointment,  where  Clintons  and  Livingstons 
ruled.  But  the  procedure  seemed  more  than  nonchalant,  and 
drew  attention  to  Armstrong’s  elasticity.  Even  in  his  short  term 
he  managed  to  draw  sparks  from  Virginia  leaders. 

Perhaps  they  influenced  Jefferson  in  his  appointment  of 
Armstrong  to  succeed  his  brother-in-law  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
as  Minister  to  France.  More  likely,  Jefferson  respected  the 
young  man  for  his  independence,  but  thought  that  the  Virginia 
succession  to  the  presidency,  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart, 
would  be  more  secure  in  Armstrong’s  absence. 

For  the  young  man  had  a  way  with  him,  the  way  of  a  writer 
who  knows  his  job,  and  who  could  fill  his  pen  with  liquid 
brimstone.  In  1798  Armstrong  had  penned  a  petition  from  Red 
Hook  to  Congress,  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Alien  and  Sedi¬ 
tion  Acts.  Even  this  was  unlawful.  Armstrong  thus  laid  him¬ 
self  open  to  arrest  for  his  attack  on  the  Adams  administration; 
but  Armstrong’s  family  connections  barred  the  way. 

Instead,  the  Adams  party  vented  their  wrath  on  a  poor 
schoolmaster,  Jedediah  Peck,  who  had  industriously  circulated 
John’s  acid  words.  Peck’s  arrest  and  incarceration  in  New  York 
did  not  please  upstate,  and  widened  Armstrong’s  popularity.  In 
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1801,  when  George  Clinton  decided  to  break  the  federalist  con¬ 
trol  of  the  state,  his  friend  led  northern  Dutchess.  He  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  cooperation  with  the  Poughkeepsie  committee 
for  Clinton’s  return  to  the  Governor’s  post.  Theodorus  Bailey, 
the  Senator,  James  Tallmadge,  and  Smith  Thompson  were  his 
fellow-members. 

He  had  kept  out  of  the  bitterness  resulting  from  the  Burr- 
Hamilton  duel,  although  his  neighbor  William  W.  VanNess  of 
Red  Hook  had  been  Burr’s  second  at  the  duelling  ground,  while 
his  neighbor  Nathaniel  Pendleton  of  Hyde  Park  had  been  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  second.  He  purchased  a  share,  that  year,  in  the  company 
which  bought  the  hotel  of  Robert  Williams  at  Poughkeepsie,  to 
serve  as  headquarters  for  the  party  of  Jefferson. 

Williams  had  attained  notoriety  when  Governor  Jay  was 
forced  to  appoint  him  as  Sheriff  of  Dutchess,  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  battle  with  the  Council  of  Appointment,  which  had 
vetoed  every  nomination  of  a  Federalist  for  the  position.  Dur¬ 
ing  Armstrong’s  absence  in  France  after  1805  the  Democrat- 
Republicans  suffered  when  Williams  in  1808  defected  to  the 
Federalists.  He  had  been  elected  Senator,  and  held  the  pivotal 
seat  on  the  Appointment  Council.  Jay’s  party,  with  the  one  vote 
majority  by  the  Dutchess  defection,  revenged  themselves  by 
turning  out  six  thousand  office-holders:  judges,  sheriffs,  mayors, 
and  clerks.  This  was  the  first  sweep  of  the  spoils  system,  and 
good  John  Jay  deplored  it,  in  vain.  It  has  plagued  America  ever 
since.  This  New  York  device  was  used  later  by  Andrew  Jackson 
upon  a  national  scale,  the  credit  going  to  his  manager,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  perhaps  unfairly. 

George  Clinton  in  1804  had  headed  the  list  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Hotel  subscribers,  with  fifteen  shares.  Gilbert  Living¬ 
ston  took  ten  shares,  his  brother-in-law  Smith  Thompson  ten 
more,  Armstrong’s  two  brothers-in-law,  Morgan  Lewis,  then 
elected  governor  over  Aaron  Burr,  and  Thomas  Tillotson,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  each  took  ten.  Naturally,  Burr,  who  had  run  in 
1804  against  Morgan  Lewis,  the  regular  Republican  nominee, 
was  not  a  stockholder,  nor  was  any  Swartwout  or  Van  Ness. 
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From  1801  to  1804  General  John  had  resided  in  Kingston,  at 
the  old  Senate  House,  then  the  property  of  his  wife’s  cousin, 
Sarah  Beekman.  It  was  a  good  address  for  a  politician  and  vet¬ 
eran,  but  perhaps  it  was  taken  because  John’s  sons  could  there 
be  tutored  by  the  excellent  David  Warden,  then  principal  of 
Kingston  Academy. 

When  Armstrong  went  to  France,  he  took  Warden  with  him, 
to  continue  his  tutoring  and  to  aid  him  as  secretary.  With  him 
also  went  his  younger  brother-in-law,  Peter  Robert  Livingston, 
who  apparently  had  time  to  affect  the  political  clubs  and 
soirees,  since  he  imbibed  some  rather  radical  political  philos¬ 
ophy,  as  will  presently  appear. 

John’s  love  of  intrigues,  which  had  showed  itself  in  his 
anonymous  pamphlets,  now  took  a  new  turn.  He  established  an 
effective  system  of  intelligence,  and  kept  Washington  better  in¬ 
formed  about  European  affairs  than  ever  before.  Thus  Madison 
kept  him  on  in  1806,  and  he  remained  until  1810,  in  a  persistent 
effort  to  preserve  American  neutral  trade. 

Unfortunately,  the  publication  in  Washington  of  some  of  his 
letters  destroyed  his  useful  French  connections,  and  endan¬ 
gered  the  lives  of  some  friends.  He  determined  to  return,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  lull  in  the  harshness  of  block¬ 
ades  and  embargoes,  he  arrived  in  America.  President  Madison, 
by  skillfully  suppressing  Armstrong’s  unfavorable  views  of 
Napoleon,  and  by  announcing,  prematurely  as  it  turned  out,  the 
rescinding  by  Britain  of  the  blockade,  had  unwittingly  prepared 
the  way  for  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  Armstrong’s  diplo¬ 
macy.  With  banquets  and  testimonials,  and  absurd  hints  that  he 
would  be  the  next  president,  John  rode  the  wave  all  the  way  to 
Washington. 

It  had  done  his  cause  no  harm,  that  for  the  moment  the  lull 
in  Europe  had  tended  to  relax  enforcement  of  the  barriers  to 
American  commerce,  so  that  even  New  Englanders  thought 
highly  of  him.  But  the  same  considerations  worked  strongly 
against  him  in  Washington.  Madison  realized  his  error  in  pro¬ 
claiming  British  goodwill,  and  American  ship-owners  loudly 
complained  of  Napoleon’s  first  confiscations. 
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Hardest  to  meet  was  Monroe’s  real  hatred.  The  ambitious 
Virginian  had  not  fought  thus  far  toward  the  presidency  for 
nothing.  He  strongly  warned  Madison  against  any  further  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  Armstrong  returned  to  New  York.  There  for 
two  years  he  lived  at  Aaron  Burr’s  old  address,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Burr’s  Tammany. 

DeWitt  Clinton,  with  sounder  political  intuition,  had  tired  of 
the  Virginian  rule  of  “James  the  First”  (Madison),  and  hoped  to 
thwart  “James  the  Second”  (Monroe).  In  the  legislature  and  as 
Mayor  of  New  York,  he  had  come  to  realize  that  Burr’s  men 
upstate  still  begrudged  the  Jeffersonians’  neglect  of  their  leader. 
Federalists,  and  many  New  Yorkers  in  trade,  were  opposed  to 
the  threat  of  war. 

At  a  meeting  arranged  at  General  Bailey’s  in  Poughkeepsie, 
the  deal  was  made,  and  Clinton  soon  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  presidency. 

To  Armstrong  and  Spencer,  who  had  done  much  for  Clinton, 
this  bolt  of  1812  could  not  be  pardoned.  They  composed  a  tract, 
“The  Coalition,”  which  they  industriously  spread  abroad,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  whole  transaction.  To  the  charge  of  apostasy, 
which  every  bolter  faces,  Armstrong  added  a  solemn  delinea¬ 
tion  of  DeWitt  Clinton  as  a  dangerous  and  untrustworthy  man, 
proud,  cold,  ambitious,  and  morally  corrupt.  “The  rubric  of  his 
face  betrays  his  religion,”  wrote  Armstrong  in  the  one  inde¬ 
fensible  thrust  of  his  political  weapon. 

Neither  Armstrong  nor  Spencer  could  stop  the  Mayor  in  New 
York,  which  joined  New  England  in  voting  in  his  favor.  But  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  Armstrong  still  counted  many  friends,  his 
attack  on  the  New  Yorker  may  have  been  the  card  that  turned 
the  trick.  Pennsylvania’s  ballot  for  Madison  cost  Clinton  the 
election. 

D.  D.  Tompkins,  who  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Mayor,  refused  to  support  him  for  president.  He  had  been  re¬ 
elected  governor  in  1810,  and  was  to  be  given  another  term  in 
1813.  Tammany  Hall  backed  Tompkins. 

Thus  Johnny  Armstrong,  a  potentially  popular  figure,  must  be 
reckoned  with  as  war  drew  near.  He  favored  war  with  France. 
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He  had  once  written  Madison,  urging  a  firm  hand  with  Na¬ 
poleon.  “If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  Emperor  has  taken 
his  stand,  I  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  you  will 
immediately  take  yours.”  He  was  deceived,  and  wrote  bitterly 
that  “words,  words  only,  are  all  that  we  can  employ.”  He  com¬ 
plained  that  no  one  dared  tell  the  Emperor  how  utterly  im¬ 
politic  was  his  antagonism  toward  America.  He  foresaw  that 
Napoleon,  whose  professions  of  favor  he  rightly  distrusted,  was 
about  to  move  into  the  Baltic,  to  destroy  the  last  American 
trade-link,  with  Russia  and  Sweden.  Against  the  refusal  of  Czar 
and  King  to  obey  his  order  to  seize  American  ships,  Napoleon 
flung  himself  with  his  Grand  Army.  The  result  was  1812. 

Armstrong  certainly,  and  with  him  most  of  Dutchess,  would 
have  gone  more  readily  to  war  with  France  than  with  England. 
They  had  no  great  itch  to  conquer  Canada,  and  still  less  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  Floridas.  They  could  not  understand  the  united 
plunge  into  war  taken  by  Madison  and  the  South.  Not  a  single 
Northern  state  voted  for  it.  Kentucky  and  the  West  determined 
the  war,  from  resentment  over  Tecumseh  and  his  British  alli¬ 
ance.  Tippecanoe,  in  November,  1811,  had  set  their  feet  in  the 
warpath. 

Dutchess  County,  with  its  federal  majority,  violently  opposed 
the  war.  Government  bonds  went  begging,  and  recruits  failed 
to  turn  out  at  the  governor’s  call,  while  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal  rejoiced  that  the  expedition  against  Canada  was  ham¬ 
strung.  Trade  flourished  with  Canada  throughout  the  war. 
British  armies  imported  two-thirds  of  their  meat  from  the 
States.  General  Prevost  remarked  that  without  this  food  his  in¬ 
vasion  was  impossible. 

Boston  bankers  bought  more  British  consols  than  American 
war  bonds,  and  although  in  the  last  months  war  enlistments 
picked  up,  and  Yankee  troops  fought  well,  the  wealthier  classes 
were  entirely  disaffected. 

Under  these  conditions  Americans  fought  the  northern  battle 
at  great  disadvantage.  Both  sides  of  the  frontier  were  hostile 
territory,  and  both  sides  suffered  almost  equally  from  both 
armies. 
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Pension-claims  for  less  than  a  hundred  Dutchess  soldiers  are 
on  file  at  Albany,  but  newspaper  columns  give  us  the  names  of 
at  least  four  regiments:  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Forty-sixth  and  Eighty- 
fourth.  Dutchess  manned  the  Narrows,  under  Swartwout,  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  Lewis.  * 

While  Armstrong  was  busy  at  New  York  fortifications,  the 
field  army  was  making  slow  progress  toward  Niagara.  General 
Alexander  Smyth  made  only  three  miles  a  day  through  the  mud 
of  the  western  counties.  Apparently  Johnny  exercised  his  gift  of 
satire  in  a  song,  making  fun  of  Smyth’s  proclamations,  and  his 
tugging  troops’  hardships.  The  parody  is  witty  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  ascription  of  authorship  to  him. 

Ye  Wagoners  of  Freedom, 

Whose  chargers  chew  the  cud, 

Whose  wheels  have  braved  a  dozen  years 
The  gravel  and  the  mud, 

Your  glorious  hawbucks  yoke  again 
To  take  another  jag, 

Where  the  wagon-creak  is  loud  and  long, 

And  the  jaded  oxen  lag. 

Columbia  needs  no  wooden  walls, 

No  ships  where  billows  swell; 

Her  march  is  like  a  terrapin, 

Her  home  is  in  her  shell. 

To  guard  her  trade  and  sailors  safe, 

In  words  she  spreads  her  flag 
To  rush  through  the  brush 

Where  the  goaded  troops  do  flag, 

Where  paper  wars  are  loud  and  long, 

And  the  doughty  generals  brag. 

In  February,  1813,  Madison  made  Armstrong  Secretary  of 
War.  With  a  prompt  and  ruthless  hand,  he  set  about  the  tough 
job  of  reorganization,  hampered  by  incompetents  and  intriguers. 
In  early  September,  1813,  General  Morgan  Lewis  of  Staats- 
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burg  came  home  ill  from  his  campaigning  at  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
and  returned  after  ten  days’  rest  to  his  command.  John  Arm¬ 
strong  did  not  think  too  highly  of  his  brother-in-law’s  military 
genius,  and  referred  to  it  in  unflattering  terms  in  his  book.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lewis  took  exception,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  young 
officers  of  1776  were  not  the  men  to  lead  in  1813. 

In  this  same  month  of  September  the  Secretary  journeyed  to 
Albany,  to  be  nearer  the  campaign  on  the  frontier.  Had  there 
been  railway  or  telegraph  he  might  have  stayed  in  Washington, 
but  the  risks  in  the  campaign  were  too  great  to  manage  it  by 
pony  express.  For  a  couple  of  days  Armstrong  stopped  off  at 
Red  Hook,  and  talked  with  gentlemen  there,  who  let  out  the 
news.  General  Dearborn  was  dismissed  for  disobedience  to 
orders,  and  for  general  incompetence.  The  Albany  Gazette 
noted  that  the  Madison  press  paid  unusual  deference  to  Dear¬ 
born  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  tendered  him  in  Boston, 
and  drew  the  inference  that  all  was  not  quite  happy  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  that  fall  to  march  the  Vermont  sol¬ 
diers  to  the  polls,  in  order  to  keep  the  state  safe  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  There  were  similar  delays  elsewhere,  which  hampered 
military  moves,  to  say  the  least.  The  invasion  of  Canada  never 
came  off. 

Equally  harmful  was  the  defeatism  of  the  Federal  press. 
“Count  the  Cost!”  cried  the  New  York  State  papers  at  Albany 
and  Utica.  Prices  trebled,  the  nation  bankrupted,  taxes  on 
everything;  gentlemen  had  to  put  their  coaches  away  because 
of  the  luxury  tax.  Forty  millions  had  been  spent,  to  no  purpose. 

New  York  did  not  follow  the  Hartford  men  into  secession, 
but  their  passive  disaffection  was  hard  enough  for  a  Secretary 
trying  to  keep  some  semblance  of  an  army  at  the  front. 

A  hero  whose  exploit  soon  thrilled  the  country,  and  who  later 
came  to  live  in  Dutchess,  was  Major  George  Croghan  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  At  Fort  Stephenson,  now  Fremont,  a  few  miles  up  river 
from  Sandusky  Bay,  he  refused  to  obey  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  when  the  order  came  to  bum  his  fort  and  retreat. 
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Croghan  gloriously  defeated  the  British  attack,  and  saved  the 
army  supply-depot.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Dutchess 
upon  his  marriage  to  Serena,  daughter  of  John  R.  Livingston. 
He  was  thus  Armstrong’s  nephew  by  marriage. 

Croghan’s  victory  came  August  2,  1813.  By  that  time  General 
Armstrong  was  hard  at  work.  He  had  assumed  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  War  on  February  5th.  Just  a  month  later  he  had 
ordered  Harrison  to  undertake  only  defensive  action,  until 
Lieutenant  Perry  could  get  his  ships  finished  at  Presque  lie 
(Erie,  Pa.)  and  control  the  lake.  This  order  saved  the  West. 
Harrison,  who  enjoyed  delusions  of  grandeur,  was  forced  to 
obey. 

The  rejoicing  over  Perry’s  victory  at  Put-In-Bay  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10th  was  universal.  Dutchess  Federals  rejoiced  because 
Perry  was  of  their  party.  He  had  shown  Madison  that  there  was 
fight  left  in  its  ranks,  and  courage  and  skill  as  well. 

Not  so  much  could  be  said  of  Harrison,  who  waited  three 
weeks  for  cavalry  reinforcements.  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  another  of  Armstrong’s  appointees,  brought  speed  into 
the  pursuit  of  the  British  army,  and  with  his  fierce  charge  won 
the  Battle  of  the  Thames.  As  usual,  Harrison  claimed  the  credit. 

Not  for  long.  Secretary  Armstrong  had  other  uses  for  his  men 
and  his  place.  By  scattering  his  regiments,  John  irritated  old 
Tippecanoe  into  resigning,  and  while  Madison  was  fiddling 
with  the  matter,  not  knowing  whether  to  accept  it  would  anger 
Kentucky,  Armstrong  interpreted  Madison’s  mention  of  Andrew 
Jackson  as  his  own  warrant  for  hasty  replacement  with  Old 
Hickory. 

In  1814  Jacob  Brown,  a  general  in  the  National  Service,  won 
Chippewa,  Lundy’s  Lane  and  Ft.  Erie,  and  forced  the  British 
withdrawal  from  all  points  except  Ft.  Niagara  on  the  Buffalo 
front.  Dutchess  troops  were  not  there,  unless  some  of  them 
made  part  of  the  one  New  York  regiment — the  Twenty- third  in 
Brown’s  army. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  militia  began  to  face  up  to  the 
dreaded  British  regulars,  and  the  officers  lost  their  awe  of 
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aristocracy.  A  Poughkeepsie  journal  is  my  source  for  the  tale 
that  a  young  American  officer  under  General  Brown,  entering 
the  British  lines  one  day  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  discuss  exchange 
of  prisoners,  was  asked  to  remain  as  the  commandant’s  guest, 
at  officers’  mess. 

The  usual  formal  toasts  were  to  be  observed,  but  a  somewhat 
excited  British  lieutenant  proposed  the  toast:  “James  Madison, 
dead  or  alive.” 

The  American  kept  tongue  and  temper  tight,  and  drank  the 
toast.  Then  in  his  turn,  he  gave  the  toast:  “His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  drunk  or  sober.” 

“Sir,”  said  the  Englishman,  “that  is  an  insult.” 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  American,  “it  is  the  reply  to  one.” 

John  Armstrong’s  management  of  the  Office  of  War  in  1814 
included  not  only  the  defense  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and 
the  prosecution,  against  heavy  odds,  of  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
but  swept  the  Western  horizon  a  full  half  circle,  from  Mackinac 
to  Georgia.  Britain,  renewing  her  assault  against  the  American 
frontier  by  raising  Indian  tribes  against  the  settlers,  was  active 
with  agents,  arms,  and  money  among  every  nation  from  the 
Seminoles  to  the  Sioux. 

Armstrong’s  activity  in  this  field  was  perhaps  his  most  cred¬ 
itable  operation.  His  more  merciful  policy  toward  the  tribes 
kept  Creeks,  Shawanoes,  and  other  powerful  groups  from  join¬ 
ing  the  British,  at  the  time  when  the  Atlantic  blockade  was 
tightening  and  coastal  raids  were  threatened  in  Maine,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Secretary’s  chief  consolation,  in  those  black  weeks,  was 
the  growing  certainty  that  a  group  of  competent  officers  were 
now  in  command  of  the  principal  armies.  The  great  exception 
was  that  of  General  Winder  at  Washington,  to  whom  President 
Madison  had  committed  the  defense  of  Washington,  at  the 
same  time  warning  Armstrong  against  any  interference. 

Johnson  at  the  Thames,  Brown  and  Scott  at  Chippewa, 
Macomb  at  Plattsburg,  and  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  gave  proof 
through  the  night  that  our  flag  still  flew  at  crucial  points  of 
England’s  last  assault  on  American  soil. 
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At  every  point  Armstrong’s  judgment  in  appointing  these 
commanders,  and  his  support  of  them  with  the  soldiers  and 
arms  he  was  able  to  secure,  were  magnificently  vindicated.  No 
one  of  his  officers  endured  such  a  siege  as  he  was  compelled  to 
undergo  in  the  President’s  Cabinet,  fiercely  attacked  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  James  Monroe,  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jones, 
and  feebly  countenanced  by  the  half-hearted  and  despairing 
President.  The  catastrophe  of  Washington’s  burning  was  the 
tragic  catharsis  that  washed  him  clean  of  his  despair.  In  his  last 
disgrace  he  bore  himself  with  honor,  while  his  enemies  blamed 
him  for  the  disgrace  they  had  themselves  brought  about. 

General  Robert  Swartwout  of  Dutchess  led  a  brigade  under 
Wilkinson  in  his  ill-fated  attempt  at  Upper  Canada;  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Morgan  Lewis  was  involved  in  Dearborn’s  defeat  of  the 
previous  year.  Young  Colonel  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  came  out 
of  the  war  with  prestige  that  lighted  his  way  to  Congress  two 
years  later. 

One  of  Armstrong’s  sons,  Henry  Beekman,  was  wounded  in 
the  service  at  Niagara.  He  had  fought  a  duel  at  eighteen  and 
was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  duel,  which  took  place  at 
Taghkanic,  was  arranged  because  of  a  certain  young  lady  at  a 
ball  at  Col.  DeVeaux’  place  at  Almont.  His  wound  was  dressed 
at  Josiah  Wilcox’  in  North  East.  Henry’s  brother  John,  major 
like  himself,  went  on  to  be  clerk  of  County  Committee,  Super¬ 
visor  and  Assemblyman.  Captain  Robert  Armstrong,  the  third 
brother,  served  as  aide  to  the  daring  General  Winfield  Scott. 

Another  of  Armstrong’s  officers,  General  Alexander  Macomb, 
repulsed  General  Prevost  when  that  incompetent  Briton  at¬ 
tempted  Plattsburg.  Discouraged  by  the  failure,  and  alarmed 
by  Captain  McDonough’s  victory  over  the  British  Squadron  in 
Plattsburg  Bay,  Prevost  retreated  to  Canada. 

General  Izard,  the  last  of  the  Secretary’s  army  leaders,  made 
a  good  record  until  he  lost  faith  in  his  own  abilities,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Commodore  Chauncey  into  winter  quarters  in  1814. 

Chauncey,  a  Connecticut  sailor  who  in  three  years  never  got 
near  enough  to  an  enemy  to  fire  a  broadside,  left  Ontario  open 
to  British  control  throughout  the  War,  and  materially  ob- 
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structed  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Another  handicap  was  the 
Navy’s  demand  for  the  recapture  of  Mackinac,  which  took  a 
most  useful  regiment  from  Brown’s  force.  But  these  were  the 
least  of  Armstrong’s  worries.  Some  of  them  were  due  to  his  own 
mistakes.  His  real  battle,  which  he  lost,  lay  in  Washington,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  two  Jameses,  between  them,  brought  their  country 
nearer  to  ruin  than  any  others  ever  elected.  Madison  was  a  fine 
thinker  and  a  miserable  administrator;  Monroe  was  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  schemer  on  his  way  to  high  office,  and  a  successful  presi¬ 
dent.  Their  worst  sides  came  together  in  Madison’s  second 
term,  and  together  they  brought  the  country  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  falls.  Only  New  Orleans  saved  them,  for  the  loss  of 
Louisiana  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

At  least,  that  is  what  men  said.  Among  the  factors  that  re¬ 
tarded  them  from  going  over  the  mill-dam  must  be  granted  the 
work  of  John  Armstrong,  summarized  above.  Behind  it,  and  for 
long  years,  the  reforms  in  the  War  Department  itself  led  to 
effective  management  beyond  any  previous  term.  A  war  was 
conducted,  and  men  placed  in  the  field,  equipped  and  armed, 
on  a  front  from  Mobile  to  Manchester. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  invited  to  head  the  invasion  in 
1814,  declined  with  thanks  after  due  reflection. 

Armstrong’s  tragic  flaw  was  his  inability  to  get  along  with 
his  enemies.  He  left  Washington  in  the  summer  of  1813,  after 
setting  up  a  good  office,  probably  to  get  free  from  the  irritations 
caused  by  Monroe  and  his  abettor,  Jones  of  the  Navy,  another 
Virginian. 

In  Washington  in  1814,  he  was  slow  to  respond  to  Madison’s 
urgency  for  the  fortifying  of  Washington.  A  soldier  at  heart  and 
not  a  politician,  he  rightly  saw  Baltimore  as  the  point  of  attack 
of  any  British  raid  up  the  Chesapeake.  When  decisions  were 
made  for  defense  of  the  capital,  Armstrong’s  nominee,  General 
Moses  Porter,  a  competent  commander,  was  passed  by,  and  a 
political  appointee,  Governor  Winder  of  Maryland,  given  the 
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command,  in  tones  that  left  no  doubt  that  on  the  local  scene  at 
least,  Armstrong  was  already  superseded. 

Thus  the  “Races”  at  Bladensburg,  and  the  evacuation  and 
burning  of  Washington,  are  not  to  be  laid  at  his  door.  Henry 
Adams  considers  Armstrong’s  conduct  during  these  fatal  days  as 
entirely  correct.  Winder,  had  he  been  Jacob  Brown,  would  have 
beaten  the  British  back  to  their  ships.  That  is,  if  Monroe  had 
not  interfered  with  the  command,  as  he  did  in  Winder’s  case. 

Following  the  burning,  Madison  put  Monroe  officially  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  relieved  Armstrong  of  his  office  by  pressure  too 
obvious  to  be  called  anything  else.  Later,  when  he  insisted 
upon  it,  Madison  made  Monroe  Secretary  of  War  as  well  as 
of  State. 

The  national  disgrace  became  Monroe’s  victory.  Armstrong 
returned  at  once  to  Red  Hook,  where  Spencer,  who  viewed  De- 
Witt  Clinton  and  his  canal  as  the  high  tide  in  his  own  affairs, 
had  to  tell  his  friend  that  there  was  no  political  future  in  sight 
for  the  disgraced  general. 

Beyond  a  brief  statement  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  press, 
Armstrong  made  no  defense.  In  later  years,  at  Spencer’s  urgent 
request,  he  published  his  “Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,”  which 
with  other  articles  roused  much  controversy,  as  war  articles 
always  have  done.  He  continued  an  active  interest  in  Dutchess 
politics. 

In  1820  he  joined  his  friend  Spencer  in  attacks  on  D.  D. 
Tompkins,  whose  failure  to  keep  his  1812  accounts  straight  cost 
him  an  election.  A  devastating  summary,  in  the  form  of  a 
nursery  rhyme,  was  printed  in  the  Journal.  It  may  well  be  from 
Armstrong’s  hand. 

The  Treasury  of  the  State  of  New  York 
This  is  the  House  that  Jack  built 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
This  is  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  House 
That  Jack  built. 
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Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
This  is  the  Rat  that  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Archibald  McIntyre,  Comptroller 
This  is  the  Cat  that  caught  the  Rat 
That  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  House 
That  Jack  built. 

The  Bucktail  Faction 
This  is  the  Dog 
That  flew  at  the  Cat 
That  caught  the  Rat 
That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  House 
That  Jack  built. 

The  Farmers 
These  are  the  Men 
That  beat  the  Dog 
That  flew  at  the  Cat 
That  caught  the  Rat 
That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  House 
That  Jack  built. 

Armstrong  had  many  guests  at  La  Bergerie.  He  was  building 
his  handsome  house  there,  which  we  know  as  Rokeby  today.  It 
was  finished  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  free-and-easy  politics  of 
the  countyside  suited  him  much  better  than  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  atmosphere  of  Washington,  but  he  had  scorned  to  retire 
until  all  power  had  been  wrested  from  him.  With  his  friends 
General  John  Brush  and  Tyler  Dibblee  he  seems  to  have  kept 
in  touch  with  his  party. 

His  “Lives”  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Wayne,  written  at 
Jared  Sparks’  request,  are  models  of  brief  biography.  The  latter, 
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indeed,  seems  to  me  a  minor  classic.  In  them  he  shows  no  trace 
of  bitterness  or  regret.  He  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  work  on  the 
art  of  war,  and  also  with  a  general  history  of  his  times,  but  his 
energy  had  left  him,  and  he  was  tormented  with  rheumatic  gout. 

His  daughter  Margaret,  now  Mrs.  William  B.  Astor,  received 
Rokeby  and  its  farms  as  her  dowry.  John  Armstrong,  whose 
rents  in  Delaware  had  dried  up,  accepted  her  invitation  to  re¬ 
main  as  her  guest.  The  old  gentleman  was  by  natural  right 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

His  younger  contemporary,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  historian, 
wrote  of  him:  “No  man  ever  took  office  with  purer  motives,  or 
left  it  with  a  better  claim  to  the  praise  of  a  ‘faithful  servant.’  ” 


Mt.  Gulian  (Verplanck  house) 


2.  Lawyers  Row 


Be  staunch  and  firm  on  freedom’s  side 
And  keep  a  close  connection; 

Let  no  aristocrats  divide 
Your  votes  at  next  election. 

Keep  your  spirits  and  your  pluck. 

Pass  about  the  brandy; 

Johnny  Quincy’s  out  of  luck, 

Jefferson’s  the  dandy. 

CAMPAIGN  SONG,  1800, 

FOUND  BY  JOEL  BENTON 
OF  AMENIA,  IN  THE 
WALL  OF  HIS  HOUSE. 

FROM  the  earliest  days  of  the  village,  the  line  of  close-built 
houses  south  of  the  Courthouse  on  the  west  side  of  Market 
Street  was  known  to  Poughkeepsians  as  Lawyers’  Row.  It  still 
is  the  haunt  of  lawyers  in  its  lower  reaches  and  around  the 
Union  Street  corner,  although  the  old  Post  Office,  the  intrusion 
of  the  Nelson  House,  and  the  shops  beyond  have  ended  its 
charm. 

But  the  ghosts  of  great  lawyers  still  haunt  the  area.  In  the 
Post-Office  basement,  now  an  annex  of  the  Court  House,  are 
filed  tens  of  thousands  of  legal  papers  used  in  the  Court.  I  spent 
many  long  hours  there,  cataloguing  some  of  them,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  myself  to  tackle  this  chapter. 

For  it  seems  to  me  that  Lawyers’  Row  may  well  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  symbol  of  the  historic  function  of  the  region  called 
up-river,  as  the  mediator  between  the  city  and  the  state.  Our 
sister  counties  on  the  west  shore  have  played  their  part  well. 
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Cadwallader  Colden  and  William  H.  Seward  of  Orange,  George 
and  DeWitt  Clinton  of  Little  Britain  in  Ulster,  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Samuel  Tilden  of  Columbia,  have  played  great  parts 
in  this  drama.  So  have  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  Westchester  and 
the  Fish  and  Osborne  families  of  Putnam. 

Dutchess  is  the  central  county.  It  was  in  the  first  half-century 
of  the  republic  the  most  populous  county.  Most  of  the  men  I 
have  named  had  close  friends  in  Dutchess.  They  were  of  pivotal 
importance  in  determining  the  direction  of  popular  action. 

The  old  street  charmed  the  early  travelers.  No  less  attractive 
was  the  society.  And  when  it  came  down  to  the  hardpan  of 
political  maneuvers,  the  Dutchess  men  were  there  with  the 
goods. 

No  one  ever  knew  which  way  things  would  go.  The  great 
Federalist  lawyer,  James  Kent,  thought  he  had  a  sure  thing  in 
the  Senate,  but  his  brother-in-law,  Theodorus  Bailey,  walked  off 
with  the  prize.  Aaron  Burr,  though  he  ran  for  office  from 
Orange,  had  headquarters  in  Dutchess,  and  his  henchmen,  the 
three  Swartwouts — Robert,  John,  and  Samuel — were  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Matthew  L.  Davis,  Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany,  was 
from  Amenia.  Edward  Livingston,  another  Sachem,  was  of 
Rhinebeck.  So  was  Augustus  Schell,  who  succeeded  Tweed  and 
his  Ring. 

Tammany  was  founded  by  William  Mooney,  a  Dutchess 
Revolutionary  soldier;  the  only  Indian  chief  he  ever  saw  was 
probably  Nimham,  who  would  have  made  a  much  more  deserv¬ 
ing  hero  for  his  Wigwam.  Gulian  Verplanck  and  Charles  P. 
Bamum,  proprietor  of  the  Dutchess  Observer ,  were  founders 
of  Tammany  in  Dutchess. 

We  have  seen  Armstrong  and  Spencer  in  support  of  DeWitt 
Clinton  in  his  years  of  triumph. 

When  the  Second  Constitutional  Convention  came  in  1821,  it 
was  Peter  R.  Livingston  of  Rhinebeck,  who  carried  the  day  for 
abolition  of  the  relics  of  colonialism  in  the  two  Councils  of 
Appointment  and  Revision.  When  the  Third  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1846  came,  it  was  again  a  Democratic  year. 
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Charles  H.  Ruggles  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  new  Court  of  Appeals,  led  the  reform  of  the  Judiciary, 
and  by  wise  counsel  helped  to  straighten  the  anti-rent  tangle. 

There  were  strong  Whig  and  Federalist  lawyers,  too.  Cad- 
walader  D.  Colden,  grandson  of  the  great  old  Tory,  was  a  vigor¬ 
ous  Federalist.  He  fought  for  freedom  of  the  slaves,  for  welfare 
work  in  the  state.  So  did  Jonas  Platt,  another  great  conserva¬ 
tive.  Disappointed  at  the  reactionary  attitude  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  on  this  question,  Platt  said  that  within  fifty  years  we 
should  look  upon  the  disqualification  of  Negroes  as  our  ances¬ 
tors  then  looked  upon  the  death  sentence  for  Quakers. 

James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  more  brilliant  lawyers 
of  the  Row.  He  came  from  Clinton  Town,  where  he  had  in¬ 
herited  a  large  farm.  A  graduate  of  Brown  University,  he  had  a 
regimental  command  in  1812.  With  his  partner,  George  Bloom, 
he  was  a  rising  political  in  1819. 

For  a  time  he  had  been  George  Clinton’s  secretary.  His 
brother  Matthias,  also  a  successful  lawyer,  was  Clinton’s  son- 
in-law.  His  sister  was  Mrs.  Theodorus  Bailey.  Matthias’  son 
George  married  James  Clinton’s  granddaughter,  niece  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton. 

Thus  solidly  entrenched  in  the  conservative  side  of  New 
York  politics,  James  Tallmadge  in  Congress  in  1818  would  not 
be  suspected  of  radical  views.  Yet  he  brought  up  the  famous 
amendment  to  the  bill  giving  statehood  to  Missouri: 

“Provided,  that  the  future  introduction  of  slavery  or  involun¬ 
tary  servitude  be  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  and 
that  all  children  bom  within  the  said  state  after  the  admission 
thereof  shall  be  free,  but  may  be  held  to  service  until  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years.” 

The  last  clause  was  the  current  New  York  law.  Slavery  was 
then  still  in  effect  in  New  York,  though  slated  to  end  in  1827. 
Thus  Tallmadge  aligned  the  Whigs  of  the  future,  the  more  con¬ 
servative  party,  with  the  great  radical  question  of  the  time.  His 
Southern  opponent  shouted  that  the  fire  he  had  kindled  could 
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only  be  extinguished  in  blood.  It  was  forty  years  before  the 
prophecy  became  a  true  one. 

Tallmadge’s  motion,  carried  in  the  House,  failed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Clay’s  Compromise  of  1821,  though  it  made  him  the  Whig 
leader,  did  not  end  the  debate.  Indeed,  it  has  not  yet  ended. 

All  this  happened  in  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling. 

But  General  Tallmadge  joined  the  Bucktails  and  came  to 
clash  with  DeWitt  Clinton.  When  Clinton  came  back  to  power 
in  1817,  to  rule  as  governor  for  ten  years,  Tallmadge  lost  his 
influence,  though  as  candidate  for  the  lieutenant-governorship 
he  outran  Clinton,  in  1824.  He  had  by  that  time  effected  a 
reconciliation. 

In  his  later  years  he  moved  to  New  York,  and  became  a  civic 
leader.  A  founder  of  New  York  University,  he  was  chairman  of 
its  board  for  many  years,  as  he  was  of  the  American  Institute, 
an  early  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  heralded  the  Age  of 
Improvement.  He  traveled,  and  brought  home  new  and  useful 
ideas. 

All  in  all,  a  most  worthy  representative  of  Lawyers’  Row, 
though  sometimes  intoxicated  with  his  own  elevation  of  senti¬ 
ment  and,  like  Armstrong,  not  perspicuous  about  millstones.  He 
could  not  see  that  the  Bucktails  would  not  help  him,  when  he 
came  out  against  slavery.  Or  perhaps  he  could,  and  chose  to 
take  the  risk. 

At  the  Tammany  banquet  of  1820  in  Dutchess,  the  Bucktails 
gave  the  toast:  “Slavery — a  foul  stain  upon  our  honor,  but  a 
political  adventurer  shall  not  use  it  for  purposes  of  political  ele¬ 
vation.”  Rock  the  boat,  in  political  jargon. 

Tammany’s  raid  into  Dutchess  was  fully  avenged  when  John 
Albert  Stoutenburgh  of  Hyde  Park,  the  only  lawyer  who  dared, 
prosecuted  and  secured  the  conviction  of  Boss  Tweed. 

When  Armstrong  retired,  and  Spencer  lost  his  place  on  the 
bench  after  1821,  Smith  Thompson  of  Poughkeepsie  began  to 
be  known.  He  was  a  friend  of  Van  Buren,  who  named  a  son  for 
him.  Smith  T.  Van  Buren  was  a  leading  man  in  Fishkill  for 
many  years.  “Prince”  John  Van  Buren,  another  son,  is  said  to 
have  lived  there,  also,  at  one  time. 
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Thompson  was  a  Jeffersonian  regular,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
A  Princeton  man,  he  imbibed  legal  conversatism  by  reading  in 
Lawyers’  Row  under  James  Kent.  He  married  Sarah  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  the  Gilbert  Livingston  who  had  been  the  County 
Clerk.  Their  son,  Gilbert  Thompson,  married  Governor  Tomp¬ 
kins’  daughter.  He  settled  at  “Rust  Plaets,”  now  in  the  cemetery 
ground. 

No  leader  was  more  of  Poughkeepsie.  After  a  term  in  the 
Assembly,  he  became  attorney  for  his  Middle  District.  For 
thirteen  years  he  was  associate  and  then  Chief  Justice  of  the 
state.  From  1818  to  1823  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
Monroe’s  Cabinet,  but  left  it  for  a  place  as  associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  There  he  made  an  excellent 
record,  though  his  opinions  are  no  longer  popular. 

As  a  Jeffersonian,  his  views  conflicted  with  Marshall’s.  In 
eighty-five  cases  he  ruled  against  increasing  the  president’s 
power,  favoring  the  British  theory  of  preserving  the  power  of 
Congress.  On  slavery  he  was  a  strict  constructionist,  arguing 
that  under  the  constitution  the  question  lay  outside  Congress. 
This  became  the  standard  Southern  view. 

Like  Jefferson,  he  thought  the  Missouri  Compromise  “the 
knell  of  the  Union.”  Yet  Jefferson  is  idolized,  Thompson  for¬ 
gotten.  He  ran  against  Van  Buren  for  governor,  and  was  beaten. 

He  honestly  believed  that  each  State  had  full  power  reserved 
to  it,  to  use  slavery  or  not.  This  view  pleased  neither  party, 
though  in  1850  it  became  the  basis  of  the  Second  Compromise, 
and  produced  “squatter  sovereignty”  in  Kansas. 

A  sarcastic  view  of  this  position  was  shown  in  a  July  Fourth 
toast  at  the  Dutchess  banquet  to  the  Fusiliers:  “The  advocates 
of  slavery,  wherever  found.  May  they  exclusively  enjoy  all  the 
blessings  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  their  own 
principles!” 

Peter  R.  Livingston  and  Jonas  Platt  rivalled  Smith  Thompson 
in  Dutchess  esteem.  Livingston,  who  had  married  his  distant 
cousin,  Joanna,  sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  was  at  the 
opposite  pole  from  his  brother-in-law  on  every  question.  He 
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fought  Jonas  Platt  on  every  point  in  the  Second  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1821,  except  that  on  Negroes’  suffrage.  He  had 
the  temerity  to  say,  and  I  think  it  was  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
said,  that  given  equal  economic  conditions,  white  and  black 
were  equally  responsible.  He  claimed  that  over  five  hundred 
Negroes  had  applied  for  the  vote  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Defeated  on  this  measure,  he  carried  everything  else.  He 
said,  “it  is  not  the  fact,  in  the  country,  that  money  controls 
labor;  but  labor  controls  money.  Labor  is  the  same  hand  that 
has  leveled  the  sturdy  oak,  the  lofty  pine,  and  the  towering 
hemlock,  and  subdued  your  forest  to  a  garden.” 

As  secretary  to  John  Armstrong  in  Paris,  he  had  evidently 
wandered  far  from  the  minister’s  office,  in  the  post-Revolution 
days,  and  had  picked  up  some  ideas  from  the  clubs. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  views  on  slavery,  he  joined  the  Whigs 
about  1836,  and  made  the  keynote  address  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  nominated  General  William  H.  Harrison.  Less  pro¬ 
found  than  Emott,  he  remained  all  his  life  the  most  fiery  orator 
in  Dutchess. 

Judge  Charles  H.  Ruggles  of  Poughkeepsie  played  a  more 
restrained  but  no  less  important  role  in  the  Third  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  State,  in  1846.  As  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  revise  the  judiciary  articles,  he  carried  out  a  far-reaching 
reform.  Judges  were  thereafter  elected,  but  were  taken  out  of 
political  influence  by  the  grouping  of  the  courts.  He  established 
city  courts,  but  retained  county  courts.  He  retained  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  but  with  less  powers.  Though  strongly  opposed  in 
the  convention,  the  new  charter,  known  as  “the  People’s  Consti¬ 
tution,”  was  overwhelmingly  approved  at  the  polls.  Judge 
Ruggles  became  chief  judge  of  Appeals. 

His  legal  partner,  James  Hooker,  was  perhaps  better  known 
in  Poughkeepsie,  which  he  served  well.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
Jackson,  and  served  as  Surrogate  Judge  for  sixteen  years.  A 
descendant  of  Richard  Hooker  of  Hartford,  he  brought  the 
manners  of  old-time  New  England  to  the  town.  Hooker  Avenue 
runs  through  his  property. 
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Thomas  J.  Oakley  was  counsel  for  the  Livington  interests  in 
the  great  lawsuit  that  resulted  in  breaking  their  monopoly  of 
steam  transportation.  He  was  a  judge  in  Dutchess,  and  elected 
to  Congress  in  1812,  when  Clinton  ran  against  Madison.  An¬ 
other  Conservative  leader  of  Lawyers’  Row  at  this  time  was 
James  Emott,  who  opposed  the  war  with  England  in  eloquent 
speeches,  which  sound  very  reasonable  today.  In  Congressional 
voting  it  was  as  much  a  North-South  division  as  was  the  War. 
Emott  had  two  terms  in  the  Congress,  and  also  in  the  Assembly, 
before  his  appointment  as  county  judge. 

Emott  was  second  in  a  line  of  three  men  of  his  name,  of  high 
repute  in  Dutchess.  His  father  had  been  a  village  trustee  and 
treasurer,  serving  the  county  also  as  treasurer.  He  was  also 
warden  of  Christ  Church. 

William’s  son,  James,  Sr.,  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
where  he  served  for  several  terms.  He  was  also  Congressman 
for  two  terms,  and  Justice  in  Common  Pleas  for  fourteen  years. 

His  son,  James,  Jr.,  was  a  Supreme  Court  judge,  the  first 
Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie  City,  and  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  He  had  been  District  Attorney  in  earlier  years. 

Of  all  these  worthies,  the  eldest  was  probably  best  known  to 
citizens  of  the  county. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  many  men  who  rambled 
in  and  out  of  Lawyers’  Row,  and  made  it  a  kind  of  Upriver 
Temple,  in  the  history  of  New  York  Law.  They  loved  the  rabbit- 
warrens  that  served  them  for  offices,  their  education  coming  in 
those  days  not  from  law-schools,  but  from  their  private  study, 
and  the  intercourse  which  the  modest  village  so  richly  provided. 

Tammany  invaded  their  domain,  but  could  not  hold  its  gains. 
Dutchess  County  swung  almost  like  a  pendulum  between  the 
great  parties.  The  County  opposed  the  War  of  1812  but  would 
not  countenance  the  secession  of  which  New  England  openly 
approved.  They  opposed  Abolition  but  swung  to  Lincoln,  op¬ 
posed  the  Mexican  war  but  voted  for  Texas.  When  the  great 
city  went  more  or  less  permanently  Democratic,  the  County 
kept  Republican.  Always  the  weight  on  the  safety-valve. 
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Only  the  Joseph  Folger  Barnard  Law  Library  maintains  the 
tradition  of  the  Lawyers’  Row.  It  teaches  the  young  attorneys, 
who  wander  up  to  the  second  floor  of  the  Courthouse,  to  look 
up  their  precedents,  or  to  talk  over  a  difficult  point  in  a  quiet 
nook. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  to  close  this  brief  tribute  to  Lawyers’ 
Row  with  a  word  about  Judge  Barnard  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
a  great  personality  and  a  great  judge. 

Joseph  F.  Barnard  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  sea-captains 
who  made  Hyde  Park  famous  in  the  mid-century.  The  lazy  calm 
of  the  river  invited  them  to  a  quiet  sail,  but  did  not  beguile 
them  to  pursue  it.  Joseph’s  father  was  a  Quaker  whaler  from 
Nantucket. 

Of  his  seven  sons  one,  an  engineer,  created  public  works  for 
the  Republic  of  Chile.  Two  practiced  law  in  California.  A  fourth 
was  judge,  and  Recorder  of  New  York  City. 

Joseph,  Yale  1841,  read  law  with  local  jurists.  For  forty-eight 
years,  from  1845  to  1893,  he  led  the  Poughkeepsie  bar.  For 
thirty  years  he  served  his  district  as  Supreme  Court  judge  be¬ 
ginning  in  1863. 

During  that  half-century,  if  Dutchess  law  suffered  any  delays, 
it  was  not  his  fault.  He  kept  the  earliest  hours  of  any  man  in 
town.  Country  clients  liked  that.  Both  of  his  renominations 
were  endorsed  by  both  parties. 

He  cleared  up  his  work-day  by  noon.  Each  term  the  appeals 
calendar  was  fully  decided.  Attorneys,  attendants,  jurymen,  all 
speeded  up  to  match  his  pace.  No  litigation  was  deferred.  The 
railroads  ran  on  schedule;  why  not  a  court-room? 

The  local  paper  said  of  his  work,  “It  has  come  about  in 
Dutchess  County,  that  almost  all  its  law  cases  are  left  to  Judge 
Barnard  without  a  jury.”  Even  in  his  most  important  cases,  the 
judge  was  ready  with  his  decision  as  soon  as  the  lawyers  had 
finished  their  plea.  A  few  plain  words,  “rolled  up  and  handed 
over  in  a  very  small  parcel,  and  just  a  little  warm  from  the 
mental  forging;  but  it  has  had  the  thing  in  it  that  has  satisfied 
the  people,  for  it  was  right;  and  men  could  see  it.” 
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They  could  see  it,  but  they  could  not  decipher  it,  for  the 
great  judge’s  handwriting  got  worse  and  worse,  until  himself 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  own  signature  on  legal  documents 
if  it  was  more  than  a  year  old. 

Dr.  John  W.  Poucher  told  me  once  that  he  was  a  spectator  in 
Judge  Barnard’s  court,  listening  to  a  case  that  concerned  him  in 
a  certain  way.  The  Judge  called  him  to  the  bench. 

“Why  did  you  not  testify?  You  know  the  circumstances.” 

“Your  Honor,  I  did  not  testify  because  I  did  not  agree  with 
what  was  testified  here  today.” 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Judge  Barnard.  “I  am  now  ready  to 
render  judgment.” 


Eno’s  Law  office,  Pine  Plains 
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3.  Neutral  in  Nothing 

And  now,  my  Whig  brothers,  what  more  should  I  say? 

We  Whigs  have  one  Hobby  —  that  Hobby  is  Clay. 

As  a  Patriot  and  Statesman,  how  firm  he  will  stand, 

In  defense  of  our  Rights  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Yes,  he’s  the  Whig  Hobby, 

Kentucky’s  Proud  Hobby, 

The  whole  nation’s  Hobby, 

Then  go  it,  boys,  go! 

THE  EAGLE. 

IN  THE  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century,  Poughkeepsians 
smiled  to  see  an  old  blue  surtout,  proudly  worn,  of  a  style  long 
outmoded,  with  a  double  row  of  brass  buttons  down  the  front, 
on  every  one  of  which  was  stamped  the  effigy  of  Henry  Clay, 
the  Great  Pacificator.  The  wearer  was  Isaac  Platt,  famous  as  our 
greatest  journalist. 

No  doubt  the  Honorable  Isaac,  who  never  did  anything  with¬ 
out  a  purpose,  named  each  of  his  Clay  buttons  for  a  great  Clay 
cause.  At  the  top  stood  these  two  giants  of  American  policy,  In¬ 
ternal  Improvement,  and  Development  of  the  Great  West.  Next 
came  their  two  supporting  measures,  a  National  Bank  and  a 
Tariff.  Two  great  central  measures  followed:  recognition  of  suf¬ 
fering  Greece,  and  freedom  for  the  Latin-American  Republics. 
Then  stood  the  two  great  Compromises  on  the  Extension  of 
Slavery,  of  1820  and  1850,  which  brought  peace  in  his  time,  and 
held  war  back  until  northern  superiority  was  manifest.  Finally, 
the  two  lowest  buttons  on  this  good  warm  surtout  stood  for  the 
fundamental  democracy  of  the  American  West,  and  its  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  moral  element  in  politics. 
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Thus  buttoned,  Isaac  Platt  went  forth  to  do  battle,  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers. 
He  knew  he  was  right. 

Though  born  in  Greene  County  in  1803,  his  parents  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Dutchess,  and  Isaac’s  boyhood  was  spent  on  the 
Dutchess  Turnpike,  with  school  terms  in  the  red  schoolhouse, 
and  hard  work  all  the  time  on  the  farm.  At  eighteen  he  came  to 
Paraclete  Potter’s  office  as  an  apprentice,  and  worked  on  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal.  These  were  the  years  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  also  the  time  when  direct  election  of  presi¬ 
dential  electors  was  adopted,  though  not  used  till  1828.  Federal¬ 
ism  was  still  strong  in  Dutchess,  and  some  good  men  wanted  a 
paper  nearer  the  Republican  way  of  thinking,  without  going 
over  to  Tammany.  They  started  the  Republican  Telegraph, 
May  5th,  1824. 

Isaac  Platt  went  down  the  whole  Whig  line  with  Henry  Clay. 
He  fought  in  vain  for  his  neighbor,  Smith  Thompson  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  in  1828,  but  he  took  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  Erie  Canal  had  been  approved  by  the  Federalist  Council 
of  Revision,  including  three  Dutchess  judges,  James  Kent, 
Smith  Thompson,  and  Jonas  Platt.  Most  of  the  old  Federalists 
came  over  into  the  National  Republican  camp  before  long.  In 
local  elections  Dutchess  held  its  own,  thanks  largely  to  Platt’s 
hard  work.  In  many  numbers  of  his  papers  he  printed  letters 
from  pioneers  all  over  the  West,  telling  of  the  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  new  territories.  At  the  same  time  he  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  extol  the  products  of  Dutchess  soil,  or  to  challenge 
the  new  West  to  surpass  them. 

No  internal  improvement  was  more  strongly  advocated  in 
Platt’s  papers  than  free  compulsory  education.  His  own  school¬ 
ing  had  been  of  the  sketchiest  sort,  most  of  it  picked  up  after 
hours  in  the  back  office  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal.  Rev.  Dr. 
Horatio  Potter,  brother  of  the  publisher,  had  taken  an  interest 
in  the  lad,  and  enabled  Isaac  to  borrow  books  from  the  well- 
stocked  shelves  of  Paraclete’s  shop. 

“There  by  a  rickety  old  desk,”  wrote  Platt,  “with  the  aid  of  a 
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tallow  candle  and  an  old  type-iron  for  a  chair,  we  picked  up 
considerable  knowledge,  the  Bishop  generally  guiding  us  in  the 
selection  of  books.  To  the  papers  that  came  within  our  reach  we 
of  course  gave  all  the  attention  we  could.” 

The  politics  of  the  time  was  confusing  enough.  There  were 
Hunker  and  Barnburner,  (Conservative  and  Progressive  Demo¬ 
crats),  Locofoco  and  Bucktail  (Reform  and  Machine  Tammany), 
Hard  and  Soft  Shell  Democrat,  Free  Soil,  Doughface,  Backbone, 
Woolly  Head,  Hindoo,  Forester,  Druid,  Red  Men,  Anti- Rent, 
Nativist,  Know  Nothing,  Anti-Masonic,  Abolitionist,  Prohibi¬ 
tionist,  Temperance,  Liberty — to  mention  only  a  few.  The  age 
of  pamphlets  was  rapidly  passing  into  an  age  of  fustian,  with 
orations  delivered  in  Congress  or  at  caucuses,  and  reprinted  at 
tiresome  length. 

The  newspapers  cried  “ To  the  Polls!”  at  every  election,  but 
all  too  often  the  people  were  indifferent.  Until  1846  some  re¬ 
strictions  still  remained  upon  voters,  but  the  percentage  of 
voters  did  not  greatly  improve. 

Poughkeepsie  journalistic  history  had  begun  with  John  Holt, 
who  brought  his  New  York  Journal  from  Kingston  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie  in  1777,  after  his  flight  from  Kingston.  It  was  succeeded 
in  1785  by  Nicholas  Power’s  Poughkeepsie  Journal.  In  1806 
Paraclete  Potter  became  the  editor,  and  in  1815  the  sole  owner. 
Potter,  of  a  leading  Dutchess  family,  kept  a  notable  bookstore, 
in  the  same  building  as  his  printshop. 

In  1824  at  twenty-one  Isaac  Platt  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Republican  Telegraph,  to  replace  the  Observer,  suspected  of 
Tammany  affiliation.  On  the  political  committee  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  new  paper  was  John  Armstrong’s  friend,  James 
Hooker,  with  other  leaders  of  the  village,  such  as  Jacob  Van 
Ness,  Obadiah  Titus,  and  Abraham  G.  Storm. 

Federal  sentiment  in  Dutchess  was  still  too  strong  to  warrant 
two  republican  sheets,  and  Tammany’s  friend,  Charles  P.  Bar- 
num,  soon  bought  up  the  Telegraph,  combining  it  with  the 
Observer  and  in  1828  dropping  the  older  name. 

Still  another  paper,  the  Dutchess  Intelligencer,  was  owned 
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by  Parsons,  a  partner  of  Potter,  and  some  Adams  men.  This 
paper  was  transferred  to  Platt’s  more  vigorous  editorship. 
United  with  another  anti-Van  Buren  paper,  the  Dutchess  Re¬ 
publican,  Platt  joined  T.  S.  Ranney,  the  other  editor,  in  starting 
the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle  in  1834.  Ten  years  later,  in  January, 
1844,  the  Journal  joined  it,  as  the  Journal  and  Eagle.  In  1850, 
after  seventy-three  years,  the  name  Journal  was  dropped,  and 
the  Eagle  began  almost  a  full  century  of  leadership.  William 
Schram  was  then  Platt’s  partner. 

Thus  young  Isaac  learned  at  first  hand,  in  these  newspaper 
shufflings,  politics  Jeffersonian,  Tammany,  Adams,  and  Whig. 
When  Clay  ceased  to  be  John  Quincy  Adams’  Secretary  of 
State,  he  brought  the  name  of  Whig  with  him,  and  Platt’s  al¬ 
legiance  along  with  it.  To  it  he  clung  through  the  Protean  shifts 
of  the  day.  Partisans  were  a  long  time  in  fading  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  Whig  and  Democrat  gradually  emerged  under  Jack¬ 
son’s  lash,  until  compromises  would  no  longer  work,  and  old 
Whig  of  yesterday  became  new  Republican  of  today,  while  the 
fragments  flew  to  the  nearest  end  of  the  magnet. 

Annually  on  January  first  Isaac  Platt  would  look  ahead  by 
looking  backward.  He  greeted  the  new  year  with  history  of 
other  years.  He  was  the  first  historian  of  the  county  he  loved,  in 
a  series  of  well-written  articles.  He  wrote  at  length  the  history 
of  the  Whig  party.  He  wrote  of  American  history.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  he  took  his  holidays  by  journeys  to  different  parts  of  the 
Union  and  of  Canada,  and  wrote  exciting  descriptions  of  the 
America  of  the  Forties  and  Fifties.  He  is  the  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  newspapers.  He  never  lost  his  nerve,  or 
looked  too  long  at  the  dark  side.  When  in  the  Civil  War  things 
were  at  their  blackest,  in  the  economic  as  well  as  the  military 
sense,  he  wrote,  on  December  4,  1862: 

“Although  a  cloud,  or  storm,  has  passed  over  us,  and  the 
times  are  the  most  unpromising  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  newspaper  publishing,  we  are  still  full  of  confidence, 
trusting  that  in  this  rich  and  liberal  city  and  county  all  will 
work  well  with  us.” 
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His  love  of  history  and  of  his  own  time  was  transmitted  to  his 
grandson  Edmund  Platt,  Congressman  in  our  times.  He  wrote 
his  fine  Eagles  History  of  Poughkeepsie,  I  am  sure,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  old  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  his  grandfather’s 
pen. 

Isaac  Platt  served  his  city  and  county  well.  He  worked  for  all 
civic  betterment,  though  he  thought  the  city  charter  premature. 
He  pressed  for  water  works,  a  police  department,  a  lyceum,  the 
Hudson  River  railroad,  the  bridge  and  the  county  railroads, 
hotels,  and  factories,  better  mail  facilities — the  list  is  endless. 

But  he  reserved  his  best  loyalties  for  the  Whig  Party.  He 
attended  several  conventions,  notably  those  of  1840  (Harrison) 
and  1848  (Taylor).  On  May  6,  1848,  he  ended  a  long  discussion 
of  party  principles  with  the  proclamation  of  his  political  creed: 

“Deeming  the  facts  and  results  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
this  discussion  sufficient  to  establish  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  under  all  circumstances  the  integrity  of  the  Whig  party, 
of  standing  by  the  leaders  and  never  abandoning  the  flag  or  its 
issues,  and  to  show  the  roads  to  success  equally  plain,  that  what 
is  for  their  party,  sanctioned  by  its  discipline  and  its  tactics,  is 
always  expedient,  and  what  is  not  is  the  reverse,  we  here  close 
this  discursive  history.” 

I  have  given  only  one  side  of  the  personality  of  this  gifted 
journalist.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  columnists,  ready  with  a 
joke,  a  squib,  a  nickname,  or  a  dig  at  anything.  He  wrote  a 
charming  prose  elegy  on  the  old  graveyard  back  of  the  Market 
Street  stores.  He  told  the  pathetic  tale  of  Robert  and  William. 
In  a  desperate  illness  at  sea,  William  saved  his  friend’s  life. 
Robert  repaid  William  by  fighting  and  killing  William  in  a  duel, 
and  carrying  off  William’s  betrothed  sweetheart.  He  called  it  a 
chapter  in  Dutchess  County’s  romantic  history,  and  ended  his 
story  by  saying  that  Robert  had  been  driven  from  the  County 
by  public  opinion,  and  that  many  citizens  knew  the  details.  But 
what  a  Richard  III! 

But  he  was  most  true  to  himself,  when  he  analyzed  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  his  own  day.  Of  the  Federal  party,  for  example,  he  cited 
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six  major  errors.  They  resisted  progress.  They  considered  that 
government  should  rely  on  its  own  power  rather  than  that  of 
the  people.  They  over-rated  the  part  played  by  official  manage¬ 
ment  in  guiding  the  people.  They  feared  and  predicted  evils  in¬ 
stead  of  glorious  results.  They  under-rated  the  intelligence  and 
discrimination  of  the  people.  They  coerced  public  opinion,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  people  would  blindly  identify  themselves  with 
the  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  he  charged  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
with  sowing  the  seeds  of  nullification  in  1798  against  the  Sedi¬ 
tion  Act,  which  afterward  came  to  fruit  in  New  England  and 
the  South,  he  admired  the  Democrats  for  three  vital  qualities: 
their  boldness,  their  energy,  and  their  discipline. 

Under  Platt’s  guidance,  the  Eagle  steadily  grew  to  be,  as  he 
claimed,  “One  of  the  best  and  largest  in  the  United  States.”  In 
one  instance,  at  least,  Platt  made  it  the  repository  of  an  episode 
in  political  history  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his¬ 
torians.  This  was  the  Poughkeepsie  plot  against  the  nomination 
of  Henry  Clay,  in  the  campaign  of  1840. 

the  dutchess  county  game.  It  has  been  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  politics  that  the  great  Whig  party,  at  the  height  of  their 
power  and  on  the  eve  of  an  almost  certain  victory  for  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  popular  candidate,  should  have  gaily  deserted  him 
in  favor  of  two  Virginians,  one  discredited,  the  other  unknown. 
With  them  they  danced  off  the  cliff  after  electing  them  with  a 
log-cabin,  a  barrel  of  hard  cider,  and  a  campaign  song  about 
Tippecanoe,  an  Indian  fight  of  another  generation.  How  could 
gentlemen  so  take  leave  of  their  common-sense? 

Isaac  Platt  gives  us  the  answer.  It  was  a  game,  and  to  be  a 
gamester  is  not  unbecoming.  “Five  men  of  Dutchess,  adven¬ 
turers  in  politics  as  in  other  things,  none  of  them  Whigs  in  the 
proper  sense,  or  longer  than  self-interest  required,”  started  a 
game  that  ended,  as  it  then  seemed,  in  complete  victory  for  the 
gamblers.  So  Isaac  said,  though  he  scorned  to  hand  their  names 
on  to  posterity.  Besides,  it  was  then  1848,  and  here  were  the 
preposterous  Whigs  about  to  play  the  same  game  all  over  again. 
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with  another  Virginian,  another  general,  Zachary  Taylor. 
Would  the  Whigs  never  learn  discipline? 

Can  we,  less  scrupulous  than  good  Isaac,  descry  the  features 
of  those  who  sat  at  that  gaming-board  in  1839?  Of  their  leader 
we  can  be  sure,  at  least;  a  fair  guess  of  the  rest  is  within  reason. 
To  get  the  inside  dope  on  any  political  game,  always  read  the 
newspapers  of  the  opposition.  The  Albany  Argus,  foremost 
organ  of  the  Democrats,  came  out  after  the  Harrisburg  Con¬ 
vention  that  nominated  Harrison  and  Tyler  with  an  editorial 
entitled  “Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Tallmadge,”  that  minced  no  words. 
Mr.  Clay  had  unscrupulously  welcomed  the  renegade  to  his 
bosom,  and  the  snake  had  bitten  him.  Or,  to  adopt  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Argus,  even-handed  Justice,  through  the  hand  of  double¬ 
crossing  Tallmadge,  commended  his  poisoned  chalice  to  Clay’s 
own  lips. 

Nathaniel  Pendleton  Tallmadge,  leader  of  the  famous  Im¬ 
provement  Party  in  Dutchess,  had  been  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1834,  and  with  many 
other  New  Yorkers  had  bolted  to  the  Whigs  when  President 
Andrew  Jackson  declared  war  on  the  United  States  Bank.  The 
panic  of  1837  had  knocked  out  the  props  from  under  the  Im¬ 
provement,  and  Tallmadge  had  suffered  with  the  rest.  Popular 
resentment  would  surely  carry  Clay  into  office  as  a  rebuke  to 
Jacksons  man,  Van  Buren;  but  Tallmadge  did  not  want  Clay, 
with  government  spending  for  the  West,  and  a  low  tariff.  He 
rode  through  the  streets  of  Poughkeepsie  with  the  Great  Pacifi¬ 
cator  at  his  side,  as  chairman  of  the  welcoming  committee,  but 
he  then  set  about  his  defeat. 

His  associates,  according  to  Platt,  were  adventurers  like  him¬ 
self,  newcomers  to  the  Whig  fold.  To  identify  them  we  may 
look  for  the  rewards  handed  out  by  Harrison  after  his  arrival  in 
the  White  House.  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  son  of  Ogden  Hof¬ 
mann  of  the  castle  in  Red  Hook,  and  Congressman  from  Orange 
County,  was  appointed  Federal  District  Attorney  for  New 
York,  a  lucrative  post,  where  Hoffman  soon  became  the  leading 
trial  lawyer  of  the  State.  Gulian  Verplanck,  another  bolter, 
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elected  in  1838  to  the  state  senate,  was  strongly  urged  for  a 
Cabinet  post  by  Curtis,  the  close  friend  of  Kingmaker  Thurlow 
Weed.  He  failed  at  his  first  try,  and  Harrison  died  too  soon  for 
a  second.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  rich  banker  and  backer  of  Weed, 
who  also  counseled  against  Clay,  had  large  interests  in  Dutch¬ 
ess.  His  son  Irving  bought  a  great  estate  in  Wappinger,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  underwriters  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  for 
the  Poughkeepsians.  Finally,  Peter  R.  Livingston,  lifelong 
radical,  had  changed  sides,  and  with  his  known  love  for  oratory, 
had  been  made  key-noter  at  Harrisburg.  Such  men,  at  least, 
were  at  hand  to  join  Tallmadge  in  his  game  of  bluff  against  the 
peerless  leader  Henry  Clay. 

Thurlow  Weed,  whose  autobiography  is  a  major  source  for 
the  period,  loses  no  opportunity  to  glorify  his  own  part  in  every 
transaction  of  the  day.  He  admits  advice  from  Curtis  and  Grin¬ 
nell,  but  makes  no  mention  of  Tallmadge.  But  the  evidence  of 
the  Argus  editorial,  with  its  Albany  view,  and  Platt’s  direct  as¬ 
sertion,  must  be  weighed  against  Weed’s  ego-image.  Certainly 
Tallmadge  had  made  an  enviable  record  for  himself  in  the  1838 
campaign,  when  he  was  generally  credited  with  having  won  the 
election  for  Seward  as  governor.  Nor  can  his  re-election  on  the 
Whig  ticket  as  United  States  Senator,  in  the  month  following 
the  Harrisburg  Convention,  be  interpreted  as  anything  but  a 
reward  for  his  work  on  that  occasion. 

Defeated  at  the  Poughkeepsie  caucus,  as  Platt  tells  us,  Tall¬ 
madge  went  to  work  at  the  Convention  which  followed,  as  if  he 
had  won  already.  He  argued  that  the  newcomers,  the  Gold- 
Headed  Whigs  as  they  were  called,  would  never  vote  for  a 
candidate  who  was  not  safe  on  finance.  The  Abolitionists,  al¬ 
ready  active,  would  not  vote  for  a  slaveholder.  The  Temperance 
crowd  would  never  sanction  a  whiskey  tippler.  The  Anti- 
Masons,  strongest  of  all  the  splinter  groups,  would  oppose  an 
outright  Mason.  These  votes,  he  argued  plausibly,  would  swing 
the  all-important  New  York  Electoral  ballots. 

He  needed  time,  however,  for  these  arguments  to  sink  in  the 
simple  minds  of  the  Clay-instructed  delegates.  He  therefore  se- 
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cured  a  vote  which  established  the  “smoke-filled  room” — and 
more  than  smoke  circulated — as  the  danger-spot  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.  The  motion  prevailed  which  called  for  a  kind  of 
steering-committee  of  delegates  from  each  State  who  would 
“seek  each  other’s  mind”  before  making  any  nominations.  This 
gave  the  gamesters  just  the  time  they  needed,  to  create  doubts 
and  rumors. 

When  the  hour  for  nominations  arrived,  the  New  Yorkers  put 
up  a  favorite  son,  General  Winfield  Scott.  Pennsylvanians  and 
New  Englanders  liked  him.  Then,  in  a  burst  of  magnanimity, 
the  gamesmen  swung  their  vote  to  a  dark  horse,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  who  though  a  Virginian  by  birth,  stood  for  the  West, 
which  he  had  saved  at  Tippecanoe,  sentimentally  speaking. 
The  bewildered  Clayites,  having  no  argument  against  the 
Northerner  of  Southern  birth  and  Western  record,  this  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights,  went  down  the  current  in  their  tippy  canoe. 
Clay  found  himself  abandoned  in  the  very  moment  of  his  high¬ 
est  popularity,  when,  as  he  said,  nine  were  for  him  and  only 
one  against. 

The  Convention,  grateful  to  Tallmadge  for  having  shown 
them  the  true  light,  offered  him  the  nomination  for  Vice- 
President.  And  here  Mr.  Tallmadge  proved  just  a  mite  too  cute. 
Instead  of  trusting  his  own  incredible  run  of  luck  at  the  gaming¬ 
table  of  politics,  he  decided  to  stay  pat,  and  refused  what  would 
have  been  the  Presidency  within  a  month  of  the  election.  He 
had  already  been  promised  the  Senatorship,  and  what  thinking 
man  would  take  the  dead-end  of  Vice-President?  No  President 
had  yet  died  in  office.  So  another  dark  horse,  this  time  a  bona- 
fide  Virginian,  was  chosen,  and  John  Tyler  double-crossed  the 
Whigs,  rejoicing  the  Argus  and  its  readers. 

Henry  Clay,  enraged  at  the  high  posts  given  the  men  who 
had  betrayed  him,  went  to  the  White  House  and  made  such  a 
scene  that  Harrison  took  to  his  bed,  sending  word  to  Clay  never 
to  call  on  him  again.  He  died  soon  after.  Nathaniel  Tallmadge, 
bankrupted  in  the  backwash  of  the  panic,  resigned  his  Senator- 
ship  and  went  as  territorial  governor  to  Wisconsin,  from  which 
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post  President  Polk  soon  relieved  him.  He  died  obscure,  his 
checks  all  cashed  in. 

“One  day  last  week,”  wrote  Isaac  Platt  on  March  1,  1845, 
“Mr.  James  K.  Polk  and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  the  honorable 
William  Woodworth  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  County 
of  Dutchess  and  one  of  the  Representatives  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  Dallas,  and  a  few  other  less  important  characters,  left 
Coleman’s  Hotel  in  Washington  and  proceeded  through  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.  to  the  National  White  House,  where  they  called 
on  old  Benedict  Arnold.  We  have  not  heard  that  any  steamboat 
burst  her  boiler  on  that  occasion.” 

Thus  graciously  did  the  intransigent  Isaac  welcome  the  in¬ 
coming  administration  of  President  Polk  and  Vice-President 
Dallas.  He  could  not  forgive  the  outgoing  President,  John  Tyler, 
for  the  independent  line  he  had  taken  with  his  own  Whig  party. 
He  called  the  Mexican  imbroglio  “that  infamous  war,”  and  of 
course  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  admitted  with  no  pro¬ 
hibition  of  slavery.  But  he  was  glad  to  welcome  back  to  Rhine- 
beck  General  John  Quitman  of  Old  Rhinebeck,  and  to  learn  that 
his  fellow-villagers  had  decided  to  name  their  village  Monterey, 
in  honor  of  Quitman’s  capture.  He  also  forgave  the  presentation 
of  a  $200  sword  to  Lt.  S.  Van  Vliet  of  Clinton  for  his  bravery 
on  several  occasions.  But  if  the  citizens  of  Dutchess  displayed 
any  further  curiosity  about  the  war  with  Mexico,  Isaac  Platt 
certainly  did  not  choose  to  satisfy  it. 

Nor,  at  first  at  least,  was  he  disposed  to  include  in  his  paper 
much  more  news  about  the  very  unpleasant  issue  of  Anti-Rent, 
which  was  to  plague  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  next  decade. 
He  inclined  to  the  attitude  of  Tweedledum,  that  “it  aint  going 
to  rain  under  here.”  Dutchess  was  not  concerned,  for  rent  was 
no  issue  in  that  lucky  Eden.  Not  a  single  arrest  was  made  in  the 
whole  half-million  acres.  Indeed,  Platt  called  the  riots  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  “wholly  inexplicable,  from  the  previous  character  of  its 
inhabitants.”  As  for  Dutchess,  this  period  was  the  very  height 
of  its  agricultural  prosperity.  A  few  leases  up  in  the  Little  Nine 
Partners  Patent,  a  few  others  in  the  lands  of  Mrs.  Janet  Mont- 
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gomery  in  the  town  of  Beekman,  were  all  that  were  left.  Daniel 
Verplanck  had  prudently  sold  off  his  remaining  six  or  seven 
thousand  acres  of  patrimony.  Dutchess  flourished  like  the  green 
bay  tree,  her  soil  rewarding  the  care  of  its  proprietors,  to  quote 
young  Samuel  Jones  Tilden. 

Residents  of  Dutchess,  it  is  true,  still  held  title  elsewhere  to 
lands  that  lay  in  the  very  center  of  the  commotion.  In  Delaware 
County  alone,  the  estate  of  Morgan  Lewis  held  20,000  acres; 
G.  and  S.  Verplanck,  20,000;  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Janet 
Montgomery,  20,000;  and  General  John  Armstrong,  8,000. 
Tilden  did  not  deny  that  many  of  the  patentees  had  been  very 
generous  to  their  tenants,  and  that  in  the  early  years  of  such  a 
relationship  all  might  go  well.  But  in  the  long  run  he  found  it 
disastrous,  for  cumulative  unpaid  rents  would  bring  ruin  when 
they  were  demanded  in  the  day  of  reckoning. 

In  this  famous  report  to  his  friend  Governor  Silas  Wright,  in 
1845,  he  recommended  three  important  measures:  substantial 
taxes  on  rents  reserved  in  long-term  leases  such  as  a  life,  or  two 
lives,  or  in  perpetuity,  as  some  of  them  ran;  the  abolition  of 
distress  for  non-payment  of  rent,  with  the  attendant  imprison¬ 
ment;  a  law  enabling  the  tenant  to  challenge  his  landlords 
title.  The  Governor  obtained  their  passage,  with  a  fourth  reduc¬ 
ing  the  length  of  a  lease  to  ten  years.  All  this  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  before  the  people  voted  in  favor  of  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  which  met  in  1846.  While  Dutchess  had  no  part  in 
their  making,  Joseph  Gregory  of  Dover  Plains,  of  a  famous 
Quaker  family  of  that  ilk,  was  an  Assemblyman  from  Sandlake, 
and  gave  his  time  and  most  of  his  means  to  carry  them  through 
the  Legislature.  Sandlake,  eight  miles  east  of  Albany,  was  the 
center  of  the  great  eastern  Van  Rensselaer  patent,  and  of  its 
disturbance.  It  took  a  lot  of  courage  to  handle  that  red-hot 
poker. 

Governor  Seward  had  put  down  the  “Helderberg  war”  by  the 
prompt  show  of  militia  on  the  scene  before  violence  had  started. 
Seward  sympathized  with  the  farmers,  but  not  with  violence. 
He  had  incurred  opposition,  however,  in  his  campaign  to  im- 
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prove  the  State’s  canal  system  by  borrowing  on  the  State’s 
credit,  and  he  decided  not  to  run  again.  William  Bouck,  a  quiet 
German  from  the  Palatine  Flats,  succeeded  him  as  Governor  in 
1842,  and  tried  persuasion.  The  farmers  were  in  no  mood  to 
reason,  and  three  counties  flamed  in  1844:  Rensselaer,  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Delaware.  Governor  Wright  thus  was  confronted  with 
a  condition,  and  his  action  was  as  prompt  as  Seward’s  had  been. 
Even  the  Poughkeepsie  Guards  were  alerted  to  march  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  Tin  Horn  and  Calico  Boys  and  the  In¬ 
dians  under  Big  and  Little  Thunder  were  speedily  run  down 
and  caught.  Dr.  Smith  Boughton  (Big  Thunder)  was  tried  and 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  at  Hudson.  They 
are  represented  by  most  historians  as  heroes,  bravely  resisting 
the  traditionally  cruel  sheriffs  and  hirelings  of  the  patentees; 
but  they  were  also  guilty  of  great  violence  against  their  own 
fellow-farmers  who  preferred  to  pay  their  rents,  and  not  to  run 
out  at  the  sound  of  a  tin  horn.  One  of  them,  Platt  reported,  was 
shot  because  he  refused  to  cry  “down  with  rent.”  John  Gould, 
Jay  Gould’s  father,  was  said  to  have  been  tarred  and  feathered, 
but  his  family  history  tells  only  that  he  kept  a  good  arsenal  of 
guns,  and  kept  his  enemies  off.  Young  Jay  seems  to  have  learned 
the  lesson,  that  law  is  what  you  make  it,  from  the  night-riders. 

Governor  Wright  thought  that  the  troubles  could  all  be  set¬ 
tled  by  good  laws,  and  he  was,  as  usual,  right;  but  the  Anti- 
Renters  did  not  agree  with  him.  John  Young,  a  shrewd  and  op¬ 
portunist  Whig,  was  quick  to  insist  on  a  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  to  fix  everything.  He  promised  to  set  everybody  free  that 
Wright  had  imprisoned,  and  so  he  did,  after  he  had  beaten 
Wright  at  the  polls  in  1846.  The  Anti-Renters  gloated  over  his 
victory,  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  Constitution.  But  the  people 
were  wiser.  They  chose  a  middle-of-the-road  Convention,  which 
improved  the  legal  system,  but  left  the  rents  where  they  were. 
Wright  was  fully  vindicated  by  their  action.  He  might  leave 
with  the  consolation  that  his  laws  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
declare  a  County  in  insurrection,  to  suppress  violence  with 
arms,  and  forbidding  the  wearing  of  disguises  and  night-riding 
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all  stood  as  he  had  got  and  used  them.  So  did  his  laws  for  short 
leases;  the  Convention  actually  lengthened  them  to  twelve 
years. 

The  Tin  Horn  Rebellion  did  not  subside  all  at  once  in  1846. 
All  the  existing  leases  were  still  in  force,  though  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  that  fines  on  alienation  and  quarter-sales  were 
illegal.  They  had  permitted  a  landlord  to  charge  a  fine  on  his 
tenant  if  he  sold  his  lease  without  the  landlord’s  consent;  the 
quarter-sale  entitled  the  landlord  to  one-fourth  of  the  sale- 
money.  Illegal,  that  is,  under  the  law  of  1787;  a  pity  it  was 
found  so  late.  But  old  Patent  titles  were  found  valid. 

A  few  examples  from  Platt’s  indignant  list:  Frederick  Rora- 
back’s  barn  was  burned  at  Taghkanic  May  25,  1847.  Anti- 
Renters  in  Columbia  ran  their  candidate  for  Congress,  John  S. 
Anable,  October,  1848.  March  23,  1851,  disguised  men  with  tar 
and  feathers  stopped  a  sale  of  rental  property,  in  St.  Lawrence 
County.  A  Montgomery  County  trial  ended  because  it  was 
“utter  folly”  to  expect  a  conviction.  Sheriff  Yager  of  Bern  in 
Albany  County  was  arrested  and  deterred  in  serving  a  process, 
March  13,  1851. 

Finally,  to  end  on  a  comic  note,  a  body  of  Stockbridge  In¬ 
dians,  (our  friends  of  Nimham’s  day)  took  possession  of  Norman 
Rivers’  farm  near  Bain’s  Corners.  They  were  accompanied  by 
several  half-  and  quarter-breed  Indians.  The  band  laid  claim  to 
600,000  acres,  and  certainly  they  had  a  point.  But  the  cruel 
Judge  Peck  of  Hudson  drove  them  off  on  a  ground  of  forcible 
entry  and  detainer,  and  warned  them  not  to  return.  They  left 
reluctantly,  taking  a  few  articles  with  them,  as  Hudson’s  un¬ 
invited  guests  had  done  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
This  was  on  April  9,  1858. 

Things  quietened  at  last.  The  authorized  lawsuit  over  the 
title  of  the  patentees  was  settled  in  a  suit  in  which  Herman 
Livingston  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia  was  involved.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  decided  for  the  patentees,  under  the  statute  of  limi¬ 
tations.  But  Time,  the  court  of  last  resort,  worked  for  Anti-Rent. 
New  land  opened  in  the  West.  Land  as  investment  did  not  rival 
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investment  in  industry  or  urban  development.  Sheriffs  baulked 
at  serving,  juries  at  convicting,  judges  at  sentencing  offenders. 
Anti-Rent  soon  vanished  from  the  scene  as  a  continuing  issue. 
At  the  convention  in  1852  only  fifty  delegates  appeared. 

Though  Governor  Wright  had  objected  to  the  Convention, 
and  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  1846,  his  defeat  was  by  no 
means  due  to  the  Anti-Renters.  They  were  only  one  factor.  The 
conservatives  were  provoked  by  his  espousal  of  the  farmers> 
complaints.  The  bankers  disliked  his  pay-as-you-go  policy. 
Northern  Democrats  disapproved  of  his  stepping  aside  to  make 
room  for  Polk  and  party  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  stacked  with  moderates  at  a  small  election.  In  Dutch¬ 
ess  James  Tallmadge,  veteran  Whig,  was  chosen  along  with 
Charles  H.  Ruggles  and  Peter  H.  DuBois,  two  liberal  Democrats 
but  no  Anti-Renters.  As  it  turned  out  even  they  were  more 
liberal  than  the  majority  of  the  delegates.  Ruggles,  for  example, 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  legislature  to  fix  terms  for 
allowing  each  school  district  to  assess  taxes  for  free  education. 
This  was  rejected.  It  was  forty  years  too  soon. 

The  man  who  came  out  of  the  Anti-Rent  era  with  highest 
colors  was  Samuel  Tilden.  His  report  was  the  best  statement  of 
the  farmers’  case.  It  was  written  into  law,  and  was  the  one  per¬ 
manent  improvement.  A  graduate  of  New  York  University,  he 
showed  the  effect  of  a  trained  mind  in  the  clarity  of  his  style. 
Lacking  perhaps  some  of  Seward’s  enthusiasm,  he  was  less  flex¬ 
ible  and  impulsive.  Seward,  too,  had  won  praise  for  his  cham¬ 
pionship  of  a  Negro  defendant,  his  work  for  the  emigrant,  his 
advocacy  of  schools,  and  his  sympathy  for  abolition.  Together 
they  were  the  two  most  brilliant  men  in  the  new  politics.  Both 
men  met  and  conquered  the  splinter-party  era  of  Nativism,  Anti- 
Masonism,  and  the  rest,  but  Tilden  took  over  from  Van  Buren 
the  continuance  of  the  Democrats  as  a  party  of  principle,  while 
the  Whigs  foundered  in  division  until  they  found  Abolition  as 
their  theme.  In  a  letter  to  Judge  William  Kent  of  Fishkill  in 
1860,  Tilden  set  the  course  of  the  Northern  Democrats  through 
the  period  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  Thus  they  were  able  to 
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continue  as  a  party  after  the  war,  and  to  retain  the  loyalty  of 
the  South,  possibly  the  greatest  achievement  in  American 
party  history. 

Isaac  Platt  survived  with  them,  and  stood  the  sea  change 
from  old  Whig  to  New  Republican  with  undiminished  ardor. 
He  performed  a  great  service  for  his  State  in  ending  the  two- 
centuries-old  dispute  over  the  Connecticut  boundary,  during  his 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  and  in  acting 
honorably  in  the  difficult  post  of  Provost  Marshal  during  the 
war  drafts.  He  lived  to  see  the  Eagle  office  the  only  communi¬ 
cation  between  New  York  and  the  outside  world  during  the 
Draft  Riots  of  1863,  in  which  twenty  times  the  number  were 
killed  that  suffered  in  Anti-Rent. 


4.  A  County  at  War 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Tune,  To  Anacreon  in  Heaven. 

Americans,  welcome,  and  hail  this  blest  day, 

Let  the  full  heat  of  rapture  expand  with  delight; 

The  dictates  of  Liberty  gladly  obey. 

And  with  Freedom  the  glow  of  Benev’lence  unite. 
Let  the  cares  of  the  world  be  dispers'd  with  the  wind. 
And  true  Independence,  alone,  fill  the  mind. 

Let  Grief  make  a  pause,  and  blest  the  day  be 
That  lost  all  our  chains,  and  bade  millions  —  Be  Free. 

O’er  the  wide  fields  of  Europe  see  anarchy  sweep. 

See  the  foul  fiend  of  discord  extend  her  wide  jaws; 
The  Standard  of  Tyranny  wave  o’er  the  deep, 

And  old  Ocean  seems  bleeding  in  Liberty’s  cause. 

But  here  the  sweet  Olive  expands  her  green  leaf. 

Here  the  Goddess  of  Harvest  displays  the  bright  sheaf, 
And  Time  as  he  flies  still  confirms  the  decree, 

“Till  Time  is  no  more,  shall  Columbia  be  free.” 

Then  fill  the  glad  bumper,  to  Liberty  fill 

To  the  Birthday  of  Freedom !  and  join  the  warm  hand. 
May  true  Independence  our  charter  be  still. 

And  Peace  shed  her  sweets  o’er  this  thrice-happy  land. 
May  the  foul  deeds  of  Faction  ne’er  poison  our  joy, 

Nor  the  wiles  of  a  Tyrant  our  blessings  annoy; 

But  the  pen  of  an  Angel  inscribe  the  decree: 

Ere  long,  like  Columbia,  the  world  shall  be  free. 

HENRY. 

The  Political  Barometer 
Poughkeepsie,  June  29,  1805. 
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ISAAC  PLATT  breathed  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  General 
John  C.  Fremont  decided  to  throw  the  abolitionist  vote  to  Lin¬ 
coln.  If  the  various  Democratic  candidates  had  united  their 
votes  Lincoln  would  have  lost.  New  York,  with  its  great  tene¬ 
ment  population  fearing  the  competition  of  free  Negroes,  was 
less  than  lukewarm,  and  elected  a  governor  opposed  to  the  war 
in  1862. 

Poughkeepsie,  too,  had  its  groups  who  talked  loudly  for 
peace.  Some  of  them  received  short  shrift.  “One  day  last  week,” 
said  the  Eagle,  “a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Pleasant  Valley  gave 
utterance  to  the  treason  that  rumbled  in  his  breast.  The  next 
night  he  was  called  from  his  bed,  and  taken  into  a  field,  clad 
in  his  own  guilty  conscience,  and  nothing  else,  where  he  re¬ 
canted  by  giving  Three  times  three’  for  the  Union,  and  the  same 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Whether 
the  case  is  hopeful  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.” 

That  same  summer  of  ’63  hoodlums  threw  lighted  torches 
into  the  hallways  of  buildings  belonging  to  business  men  known 
as  opposing  the  war.  Some  few  offices  were  set  afire. 

The  war,  in  fact,  was  run  by  a  party,  and  a  minority  party  at 
that.  Isaac  Platt  and  his  leading  opponent,  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
led  off  at  the  outset  in  a  lively  debate  as  to  whether  Democrats, 
even  those  who  favored  the  war,  could  be  trusted  with  political 
office.  Platt  opined  to  the  contrary. 

But  when  the  new  Democratic  governor,  Horatio  Seymour, 
vetoed  a  bill  giving  soldiers  the  right  to  vote,  and  when  the 
draft  was  resisted  openly  in  New  York,  buildings  destroyed,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  killed,  the  situation  grew  more  serious  in 
Dutchess.  A  regiment  of  Vermont  Volunteers  was  promptly  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  county,  and  bivouacked  in  the  fields  at  Arling¬ 
ton.  It  was  a  humiliating  experience  for  the  proud  county  whose 
Tories  had,  a  century  before,  taken  refuge  in  intransigent 
Vermont. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys  came  to  town  with  none  to  greet 
them,  and  camped  in  dignified  isolation.  Later  on  a  few  small 
boys  came  out,  and  expressed  themselves  as  gratified  with  the 
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regiment’s  exhibition  of  martial  array  at  parade.  Otherwise, 
silence. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unfair  to  leave  this  impression 
long  upon  the  mind.  As  a  whole,  Dutchess  was  quite  loyal  to  the 
nation’s  call.  Most  Democrats  responded  with  ardor,  notwith¬ 
standing  Isaac  Platt’s  distrust.  Among  the  first  regiments  en¬ 
rolled  was  the  167th  New  York,  whose  chosen  colonel  was  the 
Democrat,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  for  whom  the  Nelson  House  was 
named  by  his  devoted  sister,  Mrs.  Taylor. 

In  1855  Homer  Nelson  had  been  elected  county  judge  at 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  the  youngest,  I  believe,  in  our  history. 
Four  years  later,  he  was  reelected,  though  Republicans  won  all 
other  offices. 

Colonel  Nelson  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1862.  Loyal  Dem¬ 
ocrats  were  sorely  needed  in  that  troubled  body.  The  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  might  never  have  passed  the 
House,  had  it  not  been  for  Homer  Nelson’s  vote,  and  for  his 
influence.  A  united  vote  against  the  amendments,  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  the  House,  would  have  defeated  them. 

Three  years  later,  after  the  war,  Homer  Nelson  served  as  a 
most  valued  member  of  the  fourth  Constitutional  Convention. 
He  was  elected,  two  years  later,  as  Secretary  of  State,  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  a  Democratic  candidate  in  New 
York  up  to  that  time.  All  of  which  was  but  a  fitting  testimonial 
to  a  model  leader  of  loyal  opposition  in  war-time. 

Judge  Nelson  later  served  as  State  Senator,  and  chairman  of 
a  most  important  judiciary  committee. 

There  were  many  others.  At  one  time  an  Irish  legion  was 
proposed  for  enrollment  but  not  carried  through.  Irishmen  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Fire  Zouaves,  however,  a  brigade 
made  up  of  volunteer  firemen,  many  of  them  of  Irish  lineage. 
The  Zouaves  went  to  Baltimore  to  quell  riots  there,  but  were  not 
permitted  to  disembark.  Perhaps  they  were  feared.  They  were 
nicknamed  “Turkies.” 

On  their  return  to  Poughkeepsie  they  served  for  a  time  as 
Home  Guard.  Later  they  saw  active  service.  There  is  preserved 
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at  Vassar  College  an  oil  painting  once  owned  by  Matthew 
Vassar.  It  represents  the  street  in  front  of  Vassar’s  lighted  house 
on  Main  Street.  Ladies  in  crinoline  stand  gossiping,  and  a 
gentleman  is  just  entering  the  Vassar  mansion.  Nobody  but  a 
sniffing  dog  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  a  tired  Zouave  vet¬ 
eran,  wearily  plodding  his  homeward  way  up  the  hill  from 
Main  St.  Landing.  Whether  on  furlough,  or  discharged,  is  not 
made  clear;  not  so  clear  as  the  moral. 

Some  Dutchess  men  were  active  Confederates.  Such  was 
General  Quitman  of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  de¬ 
fenders  of  slavery  the  South  contained.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Lutheran  minister  at  old  Rhinebeck. 

Some  of  the  Dutchess  Quakers,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  a  suc¬ 
cessful  underground  railway  for  runaway  slaves,  long  before 
the  war  started.  Such  were  Alfred  Moore  of  Moore’s  Mill  and 
his  wife  Charlotte  Haviland.  Their  home  would  later  be  Susan 
Moore’s  boarding  house  “Floral  Hill,”  and  today  the  town  hall. 

Others  in  Dutchess  contributed  to  the  theory  of  warfare. 
General  John  Watts  de  Peyster  of  Red  Hook,  distinguished  his¬ 
torian  of  wars,  wrote  extensively  on  the  strategy  of  the  War, 
and  furnished  the  Count  of  Paris  with  a  major  part  of  what  be¬ 
came  his  popular  book.  He  was  the  first  to  urge  the  use  of 
Negro  soldiers. 

Benson  Lossing,  Dutchess  historian-in-general  of  these 
United  States,  visited  the  South  at  the  very  brink  of  war,  and 
published  his  reflections  on  May  3,  1861.  A  Democrat,  and 
loyal,  he  wrote  against  those  who  would  tolerate  treason,  espe¬ 
cially  as  concerned  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  George  Velie  of  Dutchess,  resident  in  the  South  at  the 
time,  was  compelled  by  “Secesh”  to  flee  his  newly-established 
home  in  Virginia.  He  escaped  with  his  life,  bringing  his  wife 
and  children  (twins  of  three  weeks)  among  them. 

From  the  day  of  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  July,  ’61,  the  women  of 
Dutchess  organized  aid  to  the  soldiers.  The  work  grew  fast. 

In  the  midst  of  war  the  perplexities  incident  to  the  growth  of 
Fishkill  Landing  continued.  What  should  it  be  called?  Beacon- 
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side  was  proposed,  but  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson  was  finally 
adopted.  Shad  at  fourteen  cents  apiece  were  sold  there,  in  slow 
demand. 

There  were  protests  over  the  high  prices  of  food.  “Meat  at  18 
cents  a  pound,  Don’t  eat  it!”  was  the  advice. 

But  sober  citizens  were  thinking  deeply  about  slavery.  Meth¬ 
odists  took  action  forbidding  slavery.  The  fine  letters  of  W.R.W. 
in  the  Eagle  described  the  advance  of  the  150th  Dutchess 
County  Regiment. 

“Three  cheers  for  South  Carolina!”  cried  Quilldriver,  a  kind 
of  comic  of  the  war,  upon  its  secession.  Perhaps  Colonel  Blimp 
was  his  nearest  relative.  In  general,  however,  the  war  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  joke  about,  but  deadly  earnest.  Not  till  January  of  ’62, 
however,  did  the  county  come  to  realize  how  well  organized  the 
confederacy  was. 

Then  began  the  call  for  harder  blows,  a  demand  that  never 
let  up  until  Grant  came  to  the  command  of  the  whole  army,  and 
drove  upon  Richmond. 

On  March  10, 1862,  the  Eagle  told  in  an  exciting  dispatch  the 
whole  story  of  the  Monitors  successful  battle  in  holding  off  the 
Merrimac  from  further  destruction  of  the  Union  fleet.  That  the 
Merrimac  had  been  successful  in  preventing  McClellan,  or  scar¬ 
ing  him,  from  carrying  out  his  design  of  crossing  the  James 
River,  was  of  course  not  known  at  the  time. 

The  Monitor,  nevertheless,  marked  a  new  epoch  in  Naval 
warfare.  Its  low  deck,  its  turret,  its  revolving  heavy  guns,  were 
the  heralds  of  a  revolution  in  battleships  as  well  as  Monitors.  It 
was  a  story  in  which  Dutchess  County  rightfully  took  great 
interest. 

John  Flack  Winslow,  who  financed  and  built  the  Monitor, 
was  a  Dutchess  man.  His  father,  a  New  York  banker,  had  come 
to  Dutchess,  purchasing  several  estates.  John  Winslow’s  factory 
was  in  Troy,  and  there  he  took  his  family.  His  brother-in-law 
was  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  B.  Wheeler  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  brother  lived  on  the  South  Road.  Henry  Timby  of  Dover 
had  patented  his  revolving  armored  turret,  for  land  or  marine 
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warfare,  before  Ericsson  appeared.  To  him  Winslow,  with  his 
partners,  paid  five  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  the  first  three 
Monitors,  in  recognition  of  his  rights  as  patentee  of  the  in¬ 
vention. 

Cornelius  Henry  Delamater,  of  the  Phoenix  Foundry,  was  a 
partner  of  Winslow,  and  a  Dutchess  man.  He  built  boats,  pro¬ 
pellers,  compressors,  and  similar  equipment.  He  worked  on 
torpedo-boats. 

But  Winslow’s  real  service  will  always  be  regarded  as  the 
securing  and  assuming  of  the  contract  to  build  the  Monitor, 
which  remains  among  the  most  famous  of  the  achievements  of 
American  industry. 

Winslow  and  his  friend  John  A.  Griswold  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  were 
at  the  time  in  Washington,  engaged  in  prosecuting  their  claims 
against  the  government  for  iron  plating.  At  the  same  moment 
in  Washington  were  Cornelius  S.  Bushnell,  agent,  and  Captain 
John  Ericsson,  designer  of  a  floating  battery,  trying  to  get  a 
hearing  before  a  special  Congressional  board  of  ironclads.  The 
contractors  had  also  to  furnish  spars  and  rigging!  They  had  no 
influence  in  Washington.  Winslow  had  been  an  elector  for 
President  Lincoln.  On  the  strength  of  this  rather  shadowy 
claim  they  went  straight  to  Lincoln,  who  asked  why  he,  rather 
than  the  Navy,  should  be  called  in.  Being  advised  of  the  naval 
emergency,  he  appointed  the  next  day.  After  a  sleepless  night 
the  conference  was  held.  The  naval  board  was  present,  but  not 
impressed.  The  President  was  more  intelligent.  He  said,  “Well, 
I  think  there  is  something  in  it,  as  the  girl  said  when  she  put  her 
leg  in  the  stocking.” 

Under  Lincoln’s  pressure  the  Board  made  a  favorable  report. 
The  contract  of  October  4,  1861,  was  a  starter.  The  Monitor 
must  be  built  in  100  days,  or  the  contract  was  cancelled.  If  test 
performances  were  faulty  in  any  way  it  was  void.  Only  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  was  paid  at  the  time,  the  rest  being  with¬ 
held.  The  ship  was  an  ironclad  floating  battery,  179  feet  long, 
40  feet  broad,  5  feet  or  more  in  depth.  Six  knots  speed  was 
specified,  accommodations  for  100  men  for  90  days,  provided. 
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Cost,  $275,000.  When  the  Monitor  fought  the  Merrimac,  the 
United  States  still  owed  $68,700.,  which  was  not  paid  till  six 
months  later.  The  contract  explains,  perhaps,  why  young  in¬ 
ventors  do  not  care  to  submit  their  inventions  to  our  govern¬ 
ment.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  British  policy,  they  are 
penalized  and  discouraged. 

But  Winslow  took  the  risk.  He  borrowed  the  money  and  went 
to  work.  The  ship  was  launched  one  hundred  and  one  days 
later.  The  builders: 

Thomas  F.  Rowland,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  the  hull. 

Cornelius  H.  Delamater,  New  York,  boiler  and  machinery. 

William  E.  Everett,  Novelty  Iron  Works,  the  turret. 

Charles  D.  Delancey  of  Buffalo,  the  port  stoppers. 

H.  Abbott  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Haldane  &  Co.,  New  York,  iron 
plates. 

Winslow,  Corning  and  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  armor. 

Rensselaer  Iron  Works,  rivets  and  bars. 

Lieutenant  John  Lorimer  Worden  of  the  Pawling  family,  who 
built  and  named  the  Mizzentop  Hotel  on  Quaker  Hill,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  command  of  a  picked  crew.  On  March  6,  1862,  it 
was  towed  by  the  tug  “Seth  Low”  to  Hampton  Roads.  Two 
hours  after  it  had  cleared  New  York  Bay  orders  came  for  it  to 
proceed  to  the  Potomac  for  the  defense  of  Washington. 

The  Merrimac  had  already  destroyed  the  Cumberland  and 
the  Congress,  and  scattered  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  Hampton 
Roads,  when  the  Monitor  arrived. 

For  four  hours  the  two  ships  fought  at  close  range,  the 
Monitor  firing  a  hundred  balls  at  the  Merrimac.  The  Merrimac 
retreated  and  went  into  drydock  for  repairs. 

John  Flack  Winslow  in  1867  purchased  “Woodcliff,”  just 
north  of  Poughkeepsie,  living  there  till  his  death  in  1892.  His 
widow  was  the  most  generous  benefactor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  which  contains  a  window,  memorial  to  Mr. 
Winslow. 

A  cannon,  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  Monitor,  but  never 
used,  stands  guard  at  Eastman  Park  today. 

Lt.  Worden,  who  was  the  only  wounded  man  on  the  Monitor, 
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lived  to  become  a  Rear-Admiral,  and  dwelt  at  Mizzentop  with 
his  great  friend  General  Lew  Wallace,  of  Civil  War  fame,  and 
also  of  Ben  Hur.  Their  wives  were  of  the  Quaker  families  of  the 
place.  People  liked  to  see  the  two  old  cronies  walking  together, 
and  talking  of  old  times. 

The  War  for  the  Union,  the  first  war  fully  reported  by  tele¬ 
graph,  came  through  day  by  day.  During  the  draft  riots  of  1863, 
the  telegraph  lines  to  New  York  were  cut,  and  for  a  few  days 
Poughkeepsie  became  the  distribution  center  of  the  nation’s 
news. 

The  Platt  editorials  echoed  conservative  public  opinion  pretty 
faithfully.  Criticism  of  General  McClellan  mounted  till  the 
Eagle  screamed,  “The  Rebels  run  rings  around  us!”  “The  lastest 
with  the  leastest!” 

In  October,  1862,  the  Dutchess  County  Regiment,  the  only 
“county”  regiment  in  the  state,  left  for  Baltimore,  to  stand  guard 
over  the  passage  of  supplies  to  the  city  where  riots  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Thomas  E.  Vassar,  chaplain,  accompanied  it  for  a  year. 
The  diary  of  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Bartlett,  chaplain,  was  published  in 
the  Eagle. 

The  159th  Regiment,  a  “draft”  unit,  was  enrolled  without  dis¬ 
turbance,  although  “bounty-jumpers”  were  said  to  be  operating 
in  squads  about  the  draft  offices.  Isaac  Platt  was  provost- 
marshal  in  charge  of  the  draft. 

From  Derick  Brown,  of  the  128th  Regiment,  came  a  letter 
telling  of  the  numerous  illnesses  of  his  fellow-soldiers  from  their 
long  confinement  on  shipboard  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  Virginia. 
Such  letters,  and  the  discouragement  of  numerous  defeats, 
added  strength  to  the  new  “Conservative”  party,  composed  of 
voters  opposed  to  continuance  of  the  war,  as  well  as  of  con¬ 
science-led  pacifists. 

To  meet  this  spreading  mood,  General  Lew  Wallace,  sea¬ 
sonally  of  Quaker  Hill,  spoke  at  war  rallies  in  July,  1862,  at 
Pawling  and  Beekman,  with  good  result.  President  Lincoln’s 
letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  in  the  month  following,  had  a  good 
effect.  Its  keynote:  “The  Union,  and  Nothing  Else.” 

But  defeats  increased;  the  Second  Bull  Run,  and  others;  so 
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that  the  Eagle  urged  that  “an  entire  change  must  be  had.”  Platt, 
using  the  same  Bible  story  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  that  Dry- 
den  had  employed  on  a  different  occasion,  argued  that  better 
generalship,  not  more  troops,  was  the  thing  wanted. 

In  December,  ’62,  the  Women’s  Relief  Association  sent  off 
nine  barrels  and  twenty-one  large  boxes  of  clothing,  through 
their  president,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crosby.  The  Ladies  Christian 
Commission  sent  off  a  full  box  every  fortnight. 

The  Rosecrans  of  Fishkill  took  pride  in  their  relative’s  victory 
at  Murfreesboro  and  Stone  River;  but  too  often  in  those  days  of 
waiting,  the  Eagle’s  headline  ran:  “Nothing  has  happened  no¬ 
where.”  Americans  are  an  impatient  people. 

The  Dutchess  folks  were  pleased  when  the  encampment  of 
the  Dutchess  County  Regiment  at  Baltimore  was  described  as  a 
model  for  the  Army.  In  the  entire  regiment  there  had  been  only 
one  death  from  disease.  Colonel  John  H.  Ketcham  was  said  to 
be  popular  with  the  citizens.  He  urged  them  to  form  a  Union 
Club  and  five  hundred  met  with  him  to  discuss  it. 

The  defeatist  convention  at  neighboring  Hartford  brought  no 
support  from  Dutchess,  though  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York 
attended.  They  voted  solemnly,  “The  United  States  are  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  States  coequal  in  sovereignty  and  political  power; 
independent  in  their  separate  organizations,”  etc.  It  was  “a 
monstrous  fallacy  that  the  Union  can  be  restored  by  armed 
vandalism.” 

But  the  County  cheered  on  March  5th  “Hurrah  for  the  col¬ 
ored  people  of  Poughkeepsie,”  when  Victor  Hugo  was  sent  by 
them  as  a  delegate  to  Washington,  offering  ten  thousand  men 
of  color,  to  be  called  the  Fremont  Legion.  Ladies  wrote  Mrs. 
Lincoln  urging  her  support.  It  was,  indeed,  a  gallant  gesture. 

The  Thirtieth  New  York  returned  after  two  years  service,  and 
were  in  Poughkeepsie  during  the  draft  riots  in  New  York.  Eight 
companies  of  Home  Guards  were  held  in  readiness.  A  company 
of  the  Thirtieth  offered  to  re-enlist  under  Colonel  Searing  of 
Hatch’s  Iron  Brigade,  veteran  of  many  battles. 

Sober  Dutchess  folks  wondered  whether  Governor  Seymour 
could  really  be  blamed  for  the  terrible  riots,  when  the  York 
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mobs  burned  hundreds  of  buildings,  and  some  three  hundred 
were  killed  in  the  streets.  Up  to  July,  1863,  New  York  City  had 
met  every  draft  quota  and  sent  them  off  well  equipped.  In  the 
alarm  caused  by  Lee’s  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  the  city  lay 
stripped  of  troops,  while  draft  measures,  no  longer  State- 
controlled,  but  wholly  Federal,  were  applied  without  explana¬ 
tion.  But  they  listened  while  Judge  Nott  denounced  him  at  a 
fiery  lecture  in  Pine’s  Hall. 

The  county  was  two  days  late  on  Gettysburg  news,  and  four 
days  late  on  Vicksburg.  “Down  goes  the  Rebellion!”  was  the 
cry,  as  rumors  made  the  victories  even  greater  than  they  were. 
On  July  7  Poughkeepsie  shot  off  one  hundred  guns,  while  the 
church  bells  all  rang  for  a  half-hour.  Bonfires  blazed  in  every 
street. 

The  draft  of  1863  did  not  strike  Dutchess  until  September, 
when  the  murders  had  ceased  in  New  York.  Allegations  were 
made  in  our  villages  that  Republicans  were  being  exempted 
while  Democrats  were  taken.  The  Daily  Press  of  Poughkeepsie, 
speaking  for  those  who  “don’t  believe  in  a  war  for  the  Negro. 
Selah!”  attacked  the  draft  with  great  bitterness.  On  September 
12  “Exempt”  replied  in  the  Press,  giving  a  completely  fair  pic¬ 
ture,  and  defending  the  draft. 

By  January,  1864,  the  Eagle's  editor  could  say  that  the  “great 
popular  heart  has  formed  a  firm  unalterable  resolve.”  New  York 
City’s  new  “Workers’  Association  for  War”  was  praised.  The 
county  voted  more  than  five  to  one  for  the  “soldiers’  amend¬ 
ment,”  allowing  them  to  vote  in  the  autumn  election.  In  March 
Tammany  Hall  came  out  for  the  war. 

New  York  newspapers  like  the  Evening  Post  carried  full  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  of  Dutchess  County,  which  ran  four 
days,  March  15-18,  1864,  and  raised  $18,000  for  this  famous 
relief  work.  Matthew  Vassar’s  coach  factory  was  decorated  by 
the  architect,  James  A.  Wood,  and  became  a  “fairyland.”  Har¬ 
vey  Eastman  and  Chester  Frear  attributed  the  success  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Ruggles,  the  secretary,  and  her  clever  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Forty-five  committees  helped.  The  whole  county  took 
part  in  one  of  its  first  “drives.”  They  even  pardoned  the  draft. 
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To  the  150th  New  York,  on  its  return 
Welcome,  welcome,  welcome,  Heroes! 

Welcome,  welcome,  welcome,  home! 

Joy  abounds  that  you  are  near  us, 

Hearts  are  glad  that  you  have  come. 

And  to  you  who  from  the  distance 
Came  from  Erins  verdant  shores, 

Rushed  with  joy  to  our  assistance. 

Filled  our  ranks  by  many  scores. 

And  to  you  who  hate  oppression, 

Warriors  from  the  German  land, 

Who  with  valor  fought  Secession, 

We  extend  a  brothers  hand. 

May  this  land  then  prosper  ever. 

Reunited  all  its  parts; 

Let  our  motto  be  forever, 

UNION  OF  ALL  STATES  AND  HEARTS 

H.  HOFER 

Poughkeepsie,  May  26,  1865 
Dedicated  to  Chaplain  Bartlett 
and  Major  Henry  Gildersleeve 

ON  JULY  2,  1862,  Governor  Edwin  Morgan  issued  a  call  for 
volunteers.  Mrs.  Benson  J.  Lossing  suggested  that  a  “Dutchess 
County  Regiment”  might  win  recruits.  A.  B.  Smith  went  to  Al¬ 
bany  to  ask  the  governor’s  consent  to  try  the  idea,  and  returned 
enthusiastic.  A  committee  was  formed  at  once.  The  last  name 
on  it  was  John  H.  Ketcham  of  Dover. 

John’s  grandfather,  James  by  name,  was  still  living  at  the 
time,  only  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Captain  of  a  company  of 
artillery  in  1812,  he  had  been  postmaster  and  member  of  As¬ 
sembly.  He  was  a  Whig. 
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John’s  father,  John  M.,  had  died  in  1853.  He  had  built  up  a 
fine  farm  and  married  a  girl  who  brought  him  a  marble  quarry 
for  dowry.  They  had  nine  children.  Three  of  the  sons,  William 
S.,  John  H.,  and  George  W.,  served  as  supervisors  of  the  town. 
John  M.,  himself,  served  three  terms  in  Assembly,  and  was  su¬ 
pervisor  several  times.  He  was  a  Democrat.  So  was  William. 
The  electors  of  Dover  didn’t  seem  to  care  what  their  politics 
was,  so  long  as  they  were  Ketchams. 

John  H.  was  nominated  for  supervisor  before  he  was  even 
twenty-one,  right  after  his  father’s  death.  He  served  in  ’54  and 
’55,  and  in  the  Assembly  in  ’56  and  ’57,  and  in  the  State  Senate, 
in  ’60  and  ’61.  He  was  a  Republican;  not  that  it  mattered.  John 
H.  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  might  be  good  Democrats.  His 
elder  brother  was  one  of  them.  So,  he  did  his  best  for  every¬ 
body  in  the  district,  no  matter  what  he  was;  that  was  his  humor. 

He  worked  his  hardest  to  recruit  the  boys  for  the  regiment, 
and  when  muster  came  on  October  11,  he  was  chosen  colonel, 
at  twenty-nine  years.  The  ladies  of  the  County  presented  them 
with  their  colors.  Two  days  later  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
New  York  Volunteers,  “The  Dutchess  County  Regiment,”  was 
in  Baltimore.  As  one  of  the  soldiers  said  when  their  monument 
was  added  in  1887  to  the  field  at  Gettysburg,  it  was  a  name 
they  were  all  so  proud  of.  United  under  that,  discipline  was 
easily  maintained. 

They  were,  in  effect,  an  elite  regiment.  The  men  had  been 
carefully  drawn.  The  young  colonel  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  these  fanners’  boys.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  farm  boy  him¬ 
self,  and  he  was  a  good  shepherd.  Their  camp  and  their  morale 
were  praised  by  inspecting  officers.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore 
thanked  Colonel  Ketcham,  when  the  turn  of  guarding  the  essen¬ 
tial  railway  lines  was  ended,  and  the  street  patrols  withdrawn. 

On  June  25,  1863,  they  crossed  Monocacy  Bridge,  and  had 
their  first  unforgotten  sight  of  the  great  army  in  bivouac;  fires 
burning  everywhere,  bands  playing,  wagon  trains  creaking  on 
to  the  front.  Colonel  John  H.  had  provided  everything.  He  al¬ 
ways  did,  they  thought. 
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They  arrived  at  Gettysburg  at  eight  on  the  morning  of  July  2 
and  were  held  in  reserve  until  six  in  the  evening  ,when  they 
were  ordered  to  reinforce  General  Sedgwick  on  the  extreme  left. 
They  went  on  the  double-quick  under  terrific  fire  and  musketry. 
As  they  ran  they  heard  the  shouts  of  wounded  men,  “Go  it, 
Dutchess  County!  Give  it  to  em!”  They  took  three  pieces  of 
artillery  and  held  the  field  all  night,  under  heavy  skirmishing. 
Next  day,  on  Culp’s  Hill,  they  drove  Gen.  Ewell  back  on  the 
northeastern  front. 

Then  when  Ewell  had  retreated,  they  were  marched  back  to 
the  northwest  front,  as  relief  to  the  troops  resisting  Pickett’s 
charge  on  Cemetery  Hill.  Here  they  met  strings  of  prisoners 
drifting  to  the  rear,  and  were  able  to  add  three  hundred  of  their 
own  before  the  great  charge  was  ended. 

This  was  their  finest  hour:  it  had  been  their  good  luck  to  be 
in  at  the  two  crucial  points  of  the  historic  battle.  The  generals 
agreed  with  Colonel  John  H.,  that  veteran  troops  could  not 
have  done  better;  indeed,  they  knew  some  for  whom  the 
Dutchess  County  regiment  might  serve  as  pattern. 

On  July  5  they  set  out  after  Lee,  in  long  exhausting  marches. 
They  did  not  catch  him. 

The  reporter  on  the  special  train  that  brought  the  veterans  to 
the  old  battlefield  in  1889  noticed  that  Colonel  John  H.  had  lost 
none  of  his  old  popularity  with  the  veterans  of  his  old  regiment. 
One  of  them  said  there  was  not  a  man  that  did  not  love  him. 
It  seemed  excessive  praise,  coming  from  quiet  Dutchess.  Yet 
when  General,  late  Colonel  John  H.,  made  his  brief  address, 
shorter  even  than  Lincoln’s  on  a  similar  occasion,  telling  them 
in  his  simple  way  what  the  occasion  meant  to  them,  praising  the 
regiments  that  had  stood  by  them  in  the  line  and  leaving  to  the 
other  orators  the  story  of  the  whole  battle,  his  comrades  broke 
into  the  most  frantic  applause. 

General  A.  B.  Smith  made  a  fine  oration,  Judge,  late  Captain 
Gildersleeve  a  masterly  one.  Benson  J.  Lossing  told  how  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  battleground  a  few  days  after,  as  historian  on  the  spot, 
and  how  he  toured  the  South  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  vet¬ 
erans  listened  politely. 
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When  the  battle  of  that  Gettysburg  had  ended,  Colonel 
Ketcham  shepherded  his  exhausted  men  into  quarters,  outfitted 
them  with  blankets  and  other  clothing  from  the  good  ladies  of 
Dutchess,  and  filled  his  ranks  with  replacements.  They  were 
then  near  Culpeper,  Va.,  guarding  Washington,  and  seeing  no 
action. 

Thoroughly  freshened,  the  regiment  went  by  train  a  long  way 
roundabout  through  Washington,  Harper’s  Ferry,  Indianapolis, 
Louisville,  Nashville,  to  Stephenson,  Alabama.  They  had  trav¬ 
eled  in  freight  cars,  fifty  privates  and  a  non-com  to  each  car — 
surpassing  the  Hommes  40  Chevaux  8,  of  World  War  I. 

They  were  there  to  follow  Colonel  John  H.  to  Atlanta  and 
then  to  Savannah.  General  Sherman  they  never  saw,  appar¬ 
ently,  but  John  H.  wanted  them  to  go  that  way,  and  they  did. 
The  Colonel  was  Brigadier-general,  brevetted  after  Atlanta.  Be¬ 
fore  the  lines  at  Savannah,  on  a  reconnaissance,  General  John 
H.  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  badly  crippled.  He  never  fully  re¬ 
covered,  so  he  missed  the  rest  of  the  trip,  which  was  interesting 
enough;  but  he  rejoined  them  at  Goldsboro,  where  the  war 
ended  for  them.  He  was  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington, 
and  he  saw  personally  that  they  were  discharged  early,  and 
their  hundred  dollar  bounty  promptly  paid.  He  would,  of 
course,  they  all  said.  He  was  among  the  forty  thousand  that 
welcomed  them  back  to  Poughkeepsie,  on  June  2,  1865.  They 
knew,  for  they  had  helped  to  elect  him  to  Congress  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  ’64,  when  they  were  just  starting  to  stroll  from  Atlanta  to 
the  sea. 

So  to  Congress  General  John  H.  went,  and  there  he  stayed  for 
forty-two  years  minus  eight,  seventeen  terms  in  all.  He  was 
nominated  for  an  eighteenth  term,  but  he  died  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  election,  in  1906,  on  the  eve  of  his  seventy-fourth  birthday. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth,  also  a  Dutchess  regi¬ 
ment,  had  no  John  H.  Ketcham  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  them  out  of  service  within  a  month  of  the  war’s  end.  In  the 
very  week  when  the  Dutchess  County  Regiment  was  marching 
through  Poughkeepsie,  to  the  music  of  Eastman’s  Band,  their 
less  fortunate  brothers  were  still  marching  through  Georgia. 
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According  to  Captain  Richards,  they  tramped  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  in  five  days  and  a  half,  the  last  day  of  twenty-eight 
miles  through  sand  five  inches  deep.  No  grudges;  they  were  just 
out  of  luck. 

They  would  get  their  own  monument,  on  Reservoir  Square. 

To  get  John’s  full  picture  we  must  add  eight  years  in  office 
at  Dover  and  Albany,  and  three  years,  1873-6,  at  Washington, 
where  he  served  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
governing  that  city  with  great  satisfaction  to  its  citizens. 

All  his  nominations  were  unanimous,  there  was  never  any  talk 
of  other  candidates.  The  Putnam  or  Ulster  Committeemen  were 
just  as  strong  for  him  as  any  Dutchess  elector.  Judge  Hasbrouck 
of  Ulster  said  that  in  his  whole  county  there  could  be  found 
scarcely  one  family  but  had  benefitted  by  his  kindnesses. 

He  was  elected  in  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  years, 
but  his  prescience  taught  him  not  to  run  in  ’74,  ’92,  or  ’94.  He 
had  been  beaten  in  ’72,  when  Tilden  had  driven  Tweed  out  and 
was  hot  after  the  Canal  Ring,  and  when  hard  times  had  threat¬ 
ened  ever  since  the  false  panic  of  ’68.  He  seemed  to  sense  an¬ 
other  panic,  that  of  ’93  for  which  he  declined  to  be  blamed. 
Cautious?  Perhaps,  but  he  would  serve  the  longer. 

At  Gettysburg  on  the  second  of  July,  he  had  stood  with  his 
men  in  support  of  a  great  park  of  artillery.  The  blasts  affected 
his  hearing,  and  the  cannon  on  Cemetery  Hill  finished  it.  He 
never  heard  anything  thereafter.  He  did  not  take  to  hearing- 
trumpets. 

The  spectacle  of  good  General  John  H.  Ketcham,  (regular 
brigadier,  major  by  brevet,  when  war  ended)  sitting  in  Congress 
for  thirty-four  years,  not  hearing  a  single  speech,  is  exhilarating. 
Think  what  he  missed.  No  member  of  the  House  exceeded  him 
in  regularity  of  attendance.  On  every  committee  he  was  the 
most  faithful  member.  It  was  he  who  secured  vacation  with  pay 
for  the  thousands  of  postmen.  He  may  be  called  the  father  of 
the  Rural  Free  Delivery  System.  He  always  voted  right,  and  he 
never  made  a  speech. 

As  an  example  of  his  assiduous  devotion  to  his  constituents 
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the  case  of  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  H.  Green  was  cited. 
He  had  been  convicted  by  court-martial  for  refusing  to  obey  an 
inferior  officer  in  dismissing  from  the  sick  list  a  seaman  who  in 
his  judgment  was  still  unfit  for  duty.  The  Dutchess  County 
Medical  Society  appealed  the  case  to  Congressman  Ketcham, 
who  succeeded  in  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  medical  officers 
in  the  Navy  equal  rank  with  their  opposite  numbers  in  the 
Army. 

Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  not  without  skill  in  the  same 
art,  said  of  him,  ‘T  do  not  think  there  was  any  man  in  his  time, 
or  any  twenty,  who  had  so  many  men  in  office  as  General 
Ketcham.  As  executive  officer  of  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  River 
railroads  I  was  aware  that  somehow  the  General  managed  to 
know  of  a  vacancy  in  prospect  before  I  did.  President  or  Gen¬ 
eral,  Cabinet  officer  or  Bureau  chief,  each  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  desired  position  had  to  be  surrendered  to  the  General 
before  he  left  the  office.” 

Even  at  nominating  time,  when  the  boys  whooped  it  up,  Gen¬ 
eral  John  never  referred  to  the  Grand  Old  Army,  or  the  Grand 
Old  Party;  he  merely  paid  his  thanks,  and  told  his  hearers  the 
unwelcome  news  that  he  would  try  to  look  after  all  his  con¬ 
stituents,  opponents  as  well  as  advocates,  in  all  the  counties  he 
would  represent,  with  equal  favor.  He  made  no  other  pledge, 
to  his  own  or  any  other  party.  So,  they  elected  him,  mostly  by 
the  biggest  majorities. 

Yet  he  was  no  Teddy  Roosevelt.  He  never  rattled  a  sabre  nor 
shook  a  big  stick,  never  called  anybody  a  liar,  never  talked  of 
willful  men. 

He  was  just  a  plain  man,  who  just  kept  his  fences  always  in 
good  repair,  by  kind  acts  without  number.  A  good  many  bitter 
things  were  said  in  those  campaigns,  but  no  one  ever  said  any¬ 
thing  against  General  John  H.  If  they  did,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mediocre?  Perhaps.  I  go  for  mediocracy,  then.  Conformist  by 
nature,  I  vote  for  the  mediocrat  every  time,  as  against  dema¬ 
gogue  or  aristagogue.  General  John  H.  Ketcham  has  no  monu¬ 
ment  in  Dutchess;  he  is  a  forgotten  soldier,  a  public  servant  of 
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the  old  days,  who  was  silently  at  work  all  his  life  for  all  his 
people,  while  others  bragged  and  blustered.  It  is  something  to 
think  about. 

THE  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  CASE 

The  road  to  real  honesty  in  elections  has  been  long,  and  often 
obstructed.  The  record  in  Dutchess,  as  elsewhere,  has  bettered 
or  worsened  with  the  climate  of  opinion,  which  in  turn  has  been 
based  on  morality,  education,  and  other  factors,  of  which  tradi¬ 
tion  and  family  honor  are  not  the  least  important.  It  has  also 
varied  with  the  value  of  the  stakes  that  are  up,  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  party  in  question. 

The  Dutchess  County  Case,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  state  for  1891  and  1892,  was  notorious,  not  so  much  because 
it  was  an  open  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  as  because  the 
perpetrators  not  only  kept  strictly  within  judicial  orders,  but 
even  used  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  honest  ballot  law,  to 
effect  their  own  ambiguous  victory. 

The  judgment  here  expressed  is  that  of  the  judge  who  ruled 
against  the  plotters  and  lost.  The  judgment  was  bi-partisan,  and 
the  judge  of  the  first  instance  who  ruled  against  the  plot  was  a 
member  of  the  party  that  effected  the  evasion  of  the  law.  In  this 
sense  the  case  is  unique  in  election  history,  which  as  a  whole 
does  not  make  pretty  reading. 

The  “Dutchess  County  Case,”  or  as  a  mystery-fictioner  might 
call  it,  the  Case  of  the  Quad  Ballots,  must  have  attracted  John 
I.  Platt  because  he  was  by  trade  a  printer.  As  the  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  Platt,  he  had  become  a  partner  with  his  father  in  1865, 
replacing  William  Schram.  He  was  to  be  joined  in  1892,  the 
year  of  the  case,  by  his  own  eldest  son,  Edmund.  Together  the 
three  editors  conducted  a  successful  newspaper  for  a  hundred 
years. 

A  quad  or  quadrat  is  a  small  block  of  printing  metal  in  the 
compositor’s  box  of  letters,  itself  about  as  wide  as  an  average 
letter,  but  fitting  lower  than  a  letter  so  as  not  to  catch  the  ink, 
and  used  to  separate  words  in  the  line.  If  the  quad  is  not  pushed 
back  so  as  to  fit  snugly,  it  will  make  an  ink-mark  on  the  line. 
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The  defacement  or  alteration  of  printed  ballots  was  forbidden 
at  the  time,  by  one  of  the  laws  designed  to  protect  the  voter 
from  fraudulent  practices.  Officers  of  election  were  enjoined  to 
inspect  ballots  before  election,  to  make  sure  that  names  were 
correctly  printed  and  that  ballots  were  not  defaced.  In  the 
Dutchess  County  Case,  the  question  was,  did  a  small  quad- 
mark  constitute  a  defacement,  and  thereby  negate  the  ballot? 
To  answer  this,  keep  in  mind  that  a  quad-mark  in  no  way  de¬ 
faces  a  single  letter  of  a  candidate’s  name  on  the  ballot,  though 
a  book-reader  has  a  right  to  object  on  aesthetic  grounds  to  such 
an  intrusion  in  his  volume. 

In  1891,  after  the  election,  the  Democrats  held  the  Assembly 
67-61,  but  the  Senate  ran  14-14.  The  returns  in  four  counties 
were  doubtful:  Rensselaer,  Onondaga,  Steuben,  and  Dutchess. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  face  of  the  returns  ruled  Rensse¬ 
laer  as  Republican,  Onondaga  Democrat,  while  Steuben  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  under  a  constitutional  provision,  and  the 
claim  for  Dutchess  as  Democratic  was  declared  illegal.  This 
decision  was  disobeyed  by  the  Attorney-General,  Isaac  May¬ 
nard,  and  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers,  which  claimed  juris¬ 
diction,  and  gave  the  Dutchess  seat  to  the  Democrats.  They 
also  gave  Steuben  to  the  Democrats.  Governor  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  Democrat,  then  immediately  appointed  Maynard  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  ad  interim.  As  a  direct  result  of  these 
actions,  in  1893  Maynard  was  defeated  in  his  race  for  renewal 
of  his  tenure  as  judge  by  over  100,000,  and  in  1894  Levi  P. 
Morton  of  Ellerslie  in  Rhinebeck  was  elected  Governor.  Also,  in 
1894  a  Republican  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and  the 
state  had  fifteen  years  of  Republican  rule.  In  asserting  the  su¬ 
perior  authority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  each  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Canvassers  was  fined  for  contempt  of  court. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  official  state  record.  At  the  county  level 
the  fun  begins  in  the  always  fascinating  game  of  politics.  At  the 
November  election  Governor  David  B.  Hill  was  succeeded  by 
Governor  Flower;  his  term,  however,  had  still  a  few  weeks  to 
run.  Determined  to  leave  a  Democratic  legislature  for  his  sue- 
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cessor,  thus  insuring  Tammany’s  control  of  the  state,  he  found 
in  the  Dutchess  case  a  pretext  for  bold  action. 

An  error  in  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie  started  the  works. 
There  the  canvassers  had  transposed  Republican  votes  to  the 
Democratic  column,  so  as  to  add  92  votes  to  Osborne’s  actual 
majority  of  92  in  the  county.  Thus  the  first  published  reports 
gave  E.  B.  Osborne  a  total  of  184  as  his  majority  in  Dutchess. 
With  a  Republican  senatorial  majority  of  132  in  Columbia 
County,  and  one  of  38  in  Putnam,  a  total  of  170,  Osborne  could 
still  count  on  a  majority  of  14,  if  he  could  maintain  his  pub¬ 
lished  majority  of  184.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  error  was  im¬ 
mediately  found  and  admitted  by  the  Democratic  inspectors  of 
Poughkeepsie  Town. 

Not,  however,  by  the  Democratic  newspaper,  the  News  Press , 
which  loudly  claimed  the  184.  Nor  by  the  seventeen  members 
of  the  County  Board  of  Canvassers,  all  of  them  Democrats. 
They  insisted  the  majority  for  Osborne  was  still  184,  and  looked 
about  for  some  way  to  prove  it. 

Between  the  date  of  the  election  and  November  20,  an  in¬ 
spection  was  carried  out  by  James  W.  Hinkley,  chairman  of  the 
County  Board,  John  Mylod,  and  a  stranger  named  Cantrill,  who 
acted  as  a  committee  to  review  the  whole  count.  They  had  good 
fishing.  An  affidavit  was  obtained  from  three  inspectors  at  East 
Fishkill  that  exactly  the  same  error  had  been  made  there,  as  in 
Poughkeepsie  Town.  The  number  was  28.  In  the  northern 
towns  were  found  the  famous  “high  quad’’  ballots,  where  the 
projecting  wedges  had  made  a  smudge  or  two  between  some 
names.  These  numbered  55.  One  vote  picked  up  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  City,  another  in  the  Town,  and  7  blank  ballots  in  Dover,  all 
of  which  had  been  burned  as  wastepaper,  were  now  voted  in  as 
Democratic.  The  92  votes  were  added  to  the  92  legitimate  ones 
and  Osborne  declared  elected  by  the  State  Board,  by  14  votes. 
The  Dutchess  County  clerk,  Theodore  Hoffman  by  name,  stood 
by  his  guns  at  the  meeting.  John  Mylod  made  the  report  for  the 
committee,  but  without  giving  any  details.  Hoffman  refused  to 
sign  the  certificate,  whereupon  he  was  voted  out  of  office  by  the 
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board,  Mylod  put  in  his  place,  and  the  certificate  was  signed 
by  him. 

On  the  same  day  Gilbert  Deane,  the  Republican  candidate, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  brought  on  by  the  excitement  at  an  earlier 
meeting.  Nothing  daunted,  John  I.  Platt  and  his  friends  fought 
on,  in  the  Eagle  and  in  the  courts.  They  claimed  that  Hoffman 
had  refused  to  sign,  only  in  order  to  read  the  return  which  had 
not  been  shown  him.  Governor  Hill  did  not  believe  this,  and 
removed  him. 

By  this  time  the  battle  had  spread  to  New  York,  city  and  state, 
and  Dutchess  had  become  the  storm  center  of  a  very  ugly  fight, 
since  control  of  the  whole  commonwealth  was  at  stake.  On  De¬ 
cember  7,  Justice  Joseph  Barnard,  Poughkeepsie’s  most  famous 
jurist  of  the  late  century  and  himself  a  Democrat,  decided  every 
point  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  and  ordered  the  ballot  counts 
sealed  and  sent  to  Albany.  Joseph  H.  Choate  had  pleaded  on 
the  Republican  panel  of  attorneys.  At  a  later  hearing  Justice 
Barnard  reduced  the  case  to  the  Rhinebeck  and  East  Fishkill 
ballots.  Justice  Edwards  of  the  Appellate  Court  did  the  same. 

Storm  Emans,  appointed  County  Clerk  by  Governor  Hill  in 
place  of  Hoffman,  was  told  by  Judge  Barnard  not  to  sign  or  re¬ 
turn  the  Mylod  certificate.  On  December  9th  the  County 
Board,  at  the  Judge’s  order,  corrected  the  54  votes  of  Rhinebeck 
and  East  Fishkill. 

William  H.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  state’s  assessors,  received 
the  clerk’s  order,  and  applied  for  a  stay  of  execution  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  term.  It  was  refused,  although  the  three  justices  sitting 
were  all  Democrats. 

On  December  15,  Emans  then  obtained  a  stay  from  Justice 
Fursen  in  New  York.  When  Barnard  peremptorily  renewed  his 
order,  Fursen  vacated  the  stay,  and  ordered  the  correct  return 
sent  up  to  the  state  board. 

All  this  is  important  in  the  tension  of  suspense  in  the  story, 
for  days  were  passing,  and  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers  would 
soon  meet  according  to  law,  to  rule  on  the  reports  made  to 
them.  Wood,  who  had  been  given  the  order,  did  not  file  it,  but 
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gave  it  to  Hinkley  who  had  fixed  up  the  plan.  He  sent  the  order 
back  to  New  York,  where  Republican  lawyers  got  it,  took  it  back 
to  Poughkeepsie,  and  stayed  with  Emans  until  he  mailed  it. 

James  Hinkley  got  Emans  up  at  night,  telling  him  of  a  new 
stay  by  Judge  Ingraham.  Emans  accepted  service  of  the  order, 
before  three  a.m.,  and  caught  a  train  to  Albany.  There,  after  an 
interview  with  Governor  Hill  and  Attorney  General  Maynard, 
he  visited  the  offices  of  the  three  men  who  were  legal  recipients 
of  Judge  Barnard’s  ordered  report:  the  Governor,  the  Comp¬ 
troller  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  removed  from  their  desks 
the  letter  he  had  mailed  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Judge  Cullen  then  reversed  Judge  Ingraham’s  stay.  Emans 
refused  to  honor  his  ruling,  because  it  had  been  made  “after 
hours,”  i.e.  at  5:40  p.m.  The  Governor  meanwhile  appointed  a 
special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  consider  the  case,  and  a 
third  stay  was  granted;  court  to  be  held  the  same  day. 

The  Republican  attorneys,  meanwhile,  had  obtained  copies 
of  the  correct  ballot-report,  and  served  them. 

On  December  29,  the  full  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  the  origi¬ 
nal  report  of  the  County  Board  affirmed  (giving  Osborne  92 
votes  only,  and  electing  Deane). 

The  State  Board  of  Canvassers  then  disobeyed  this  order 
flatly,  refusing  to  recognize  the  delivered  copies,  and  claiming 
that  all  they  had  to  act  upon  was  the  amended  Mylod  cer¬ 
tificate. 

Attorney-General  Maynard  was  appointed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  Wm.  A.  Wood  was  made  head  of  the  Board  of  State 
Assessors,  and  James  M.  Hinkley  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee.  The  court  would  fine  the 
State  Board  of  Canvassers,  but  government  was  Democratic. 
But  as  already  noticed,  the  state  which  had  just  given  the  great 
Democrat  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency,  went  Repub¬ 
lican  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  A  Dutchess  governor,  by  the 
irony  of  circumstance,  succeeded  Flower — Levi  P.  Morton  of 
Rhinecliff,  the  very  region  of  the  quad  ballots. 

Ballot-stuffing  soon  became  an  outmoded  game  when  voting 
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machines  came  in,  but  the  courts  had  been  vindicated,  and  men 
would  become  more  cautious  in  their  political  deals  thereafter. 

Least  said,  soonest  mended.  Some  worldly-minded  towns¬ 
men,  to  whom  all  news  was  good  news,  took  comfort  in  the 
huge  publicity  attaching  to  the  Dutchess  County  Case.  Others 
argued  that  the  local  officers  had  acted  within  the  law,  and  al¬ 
ways  under  the  orders  of  a  superior;  which  could  not  be  denied. 
Fifteen  years  later  a  Republican  official  scandalized  the  River, 
and  the  shoe  would  be  on  the  other  foot,  as  the  triumphant 
Democrats  were  not  slow  to  point  out,  under  the  prodding  of 
Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler. 

THE  SPANISH  FANDANGO 

Captain  John  K.  Sague  of  Company  K,  the  Fifteenth  Separate 
Company,  New  York  State  Militia,  believed  in  prompt  action. 
War  with  Spain  had  been  announced  April  26,  1898,  and  the 
first  muster-roll  to  meet  the  Nation’s  need  had  been  issued  by 
Governor  Black.  Company  K,  it  appeared,  was  not  needed,  and 
“the  boys”  mourned.  Ninety-four  men  and  four  officers,  able, 
ready,  and  willing,  not  needed? 

Sure  enough,  a  few  days  later  the  call  came  to  muster.  Cap¬ 
tain  John  called  for  volunteers.  Eighty-four  stepped  forward, 
and  they  were  off,  May  2,  Hempstead,  Long  Island;  May  3, 
Camp  Black,  there  to  kick  their  heels  till  the  10th  of  July.  The 
war  was  all  but  over. 

Company  K  had  been  assigned  to  the  First  Provisional  Regi¬ 
ment,  a  reserve  for  replacements.  Thirteen  soldiers  were  re¬ 
turned  as  physically  unsuited  for  service.  Captain  Sague  picked 
his  replacements  from  the  newly  enrolled  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Company,  Captain  F.  B.  Warring.  Now  he  had  a  full 
complement,  one  hundred  six. 

Admiral  Dewey  won  his  battle  on  May  1,  but  the  war  daw¬ 
dled,  as  it  seemed  to  the  scolding  Eagle,  until  July  1,  when 
everything  happened. 

Cervera’s  whole  fleet  was  sunk  at  Santiago;  General  Miles  in¬ 
vaded  Puerto  Rico;  Teddy  Roosevelt,  with  his  Wild  Western 
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Riders — so-called  in  Dutchess — won  San  Juan  Hill  and  El 
Caney;  and  Company  K  was  ordered  to  Manila.  Captain  Sague 
marched  his  men  to  Fort  Hamilton,  whence  they  began  a  tri¬ 
umphant  tour  of  the  United  States,  winding  up  in  Hawaii.  The 
families  were  much  worried  for  their  sons  in  that  savage  archi¬ 
pelago,  until  a  recent  traveler  told  them  how  very  comfortable 
everything  could  be  in  Honolulu. 

Meanwhile  life  moseyed  along  in  Dutchess,  pretty  much  as 
usual.  The  jokers  concocted  a  telegram  to  the  mayor  and  signed 
it  John  Sague.  “Dead  broke.  Need  money.”  It  was  Saturday,  but 
the  good  Mayor  Hull  scurried  around,  got  two  hundred  dollars 
together,  and  caught  the  express  for  Camp  Black,  only  to  find 
Captain  John  in  need  of  nothing. 

The  Elks  held  their  annual  clambake  at  Schmaerkaese  Park 
— spelling  as  is — wonderful  were  the  odors  from  the  clams, 
bluefish,  chicken,  corn  husks,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Romantic  the 
scenes  in  the  woods.  Thrilling  the  ball-game — it  took  ten  um¬ 
pires  to  keep  the  score  straight.  Highland  won  the  trot  at  the 
Driving  Park.  The  crowd  numbered  ten  thousand  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fair.  The  Quaker  Picnic  at  Wardell’s  Grove  was  so  vast 
it  took  two  hours  for  the  wagons  with  food  to  drive  by.  Vassar 
College  “commenced,”  the  young  ladies  in  a  public  debate  as¬ 
serting  that  politics  were  at  a  very  low  estate,  a  remark  keenly 
resented  by  the  politicians. 

Bicycle  races  at  Edwards  Park  were  well  attended,  and  few 
spills  hurt  anybody.  The  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  Railroad 
went  bankrupt  again,  and  the  Dutchess  Print  Mills  at  Wap- 
pingers  Falls  were  closed,  throwing  a  thousand  hands  out  of 
work.  But  the  Wallace  Shoe  Factory  in  Poughkeepsie  held  a  fat 
contract  for  army  shoes  in  the  English  model,  and  were  happy. 

The  chief  topic  was  the  disposal  of  the  spoils,  for  every  one 
knew  beforehand  that  we  should  win  the  war.  The  Kansas  City 
Star  was  applauded,  when  it  called  for  annexation  or  permanent 
military  occupation  of  Cuba,  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canary  Islands,  Hawaii,  a  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  a  large  perma¬ 
nent  army  to  hold  on  to  everything. 
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For  the  fifteenth  time,  General  John  H.  Ketcham  was  unani¬ 
mously  nominated  for  Congress.  The  candidate  accepted  in  his 
customary  speech  of  four  sentences,  in  which  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  war,  but  expressed  his  hope  of  “helping  the  people  we 
have  protected  and  may  have  to  adopt.” 

Opposition  came  to  expansion,  but  few  and  far-between  were 
the  voices  that  spoke  it.  The  people  wanted  the  victory,  and 
they  got  it  in  August;  the  treaty  followed  in  September. 

Then  they  shouted  for  a  hero.  No  hero  came.  Not  a  Dutchess 
man  had  fired  a  shot.  The  brave  Livingstons  and  Delafields 
were  all  at  the  Clarkson-Reese  wedding  at  Wappingers,  a  won¬ 
derful  show  for  the  River  set;  but  no  cannon  were  fired.  The 
pressure  in  the  popular  boiler  built  up,  until  something  had 
to  give. 

At  last  there  returned  from  the  war  Sergeant  George  Von  L. 
Spratt,  Ninth  Signal  Corps,  New  York  Volunteers.  He  had  at 
least  seen  Puerto  Rico,  though  his  only  duty  had  been  to  chase 
shouting  boys  off  the  streets  when  the  colors  went  by. 

But  his  brothers  grabbed  him  in  New  York  when  he  landed — 
he  had  broken  his  arm  falling  down  a  hatchway,  but  it  looked 
like  something — and  brought  him  to  Poughkeepsie. 

Hurroo!  A  thousand  folks  at  the  depot  to  greet  their  hero. 
The  mayor  and  the  city  council,  the  bands,  and  the  115th,  fire¬ 
works, — “a  sea  of  fire”  the  reporter  called  it — bells,  guns, 
cheers,  and  Main  Street  ablaze  from  end  to  end;  while  poor 
George  tried  his  best  to  live  up  to  his  hero’s  role. 

After  that,  the  return  of  Major  John  K.  Sague  and  Company 
K  from  Hawaii  was  an  anticlimax,  though  heartily  enjoyed  by 
all  present.  One  boy  had  jumped  into  the  Pacific  during  the 
crossing,  and  the  obliging  captain  had  put  out  a  rowboat  that 
picked  him  up.  But  the  company  made  a  fine  showing. 

At  the  fall  elections,  Teddy  Roosevelt  won  in  a  canter.  As  for 
John  K.  Sague  and  George  Von  L.  Spratt,  their  time  would 
come;  they  would  in  turn  be  elected  Mayors  of  Poughkeepsie; 
and  very  good  ones  they  turned  out  to  be. 
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Dutchess  County  has  spread  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  the  influence  of  the  fine  old  stock  that 
we  have  raised  here  is  being  felt  in  our  American 
citizenship  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT, 

Poughkeepsie,  August,  1933. 

IT  WAS  during  the  final  term  of  the  beloved  General  John  H. 
Ketcham  that  the  Playboys  captured  the  Dutchess  imagination. 
The  epithet,  though  it  was  bandied  about,  was  never  quite  just, 
for  its  wearers  had  their  serious  moments,  and  they  certainly 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  But  their  apprenticeship  in 
Dutchess  politics  was  too  short,  their  real  residence  elsewhere, 
their  roots  were  not  in  the  county;  yet  everybody  enjoyed  their 
incursion. 

When  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler,  most  serious  and  most 
trustworthy  of  the  Playboys,  was  asked  in  a  Dutchess  lawsuit, 
what  he  considered  his  legal  residence,  he  replied  that  he  spent 
a  part  of  each  year  in  England,  most  of  it  in  New  York,  with 
three  days  of  each  week  in  Tuxedo.  But  he  spent  about  six 
weeks  in  Dutchess,  his  “legal  residence.” 

His  sister,  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich,  writes  that  she  partici¬ 
pated,  from  her  home  at  “Rokeby”  in  Barrytown,  in  twelve 
political  campaigns  on  behalf  of  three  brothers.  These  were: 
five  for  supervisor,  four  for  assemblyman,  one  for  sheriff,  one 
for  lieutenant-governor,  one  for  governor.  In  addition,  in  New 
York  City,  William  Astor  Chanler  a  fourth  brother,  won  elec¬ 
tions  for  assembly  and  for  congress.  No  other  family  known  to 
me  can  boast  such  a  record. 
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Their  father,  John  Winthrop  Chanler,  a  southerner  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  New  England  line,  with  at  least  three  governors  in  it,  was 
fated  to  enter  politics.  Twice  elected  Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall, 
he  had  taken  part  in  its  purgation,  when  the  Tweed  Ring  went 
through  the  wringer.  He  had  married  Miss  Louise  Ward.  Five 
of  the  children  of  William  B.  Astor  lived  in  the  Rhinebeck 
neighborhood.  John  Chanler  dwelt  at  Rokeby. 

There  was  something  intriguing  about  the  Chanlers  of 
“Rokeby.”  They  were  good  fellows.  They  were  Democrats  in  a 
Republican  setting.  They  fraternized  with  farmers  and  village 
politicians,  finding  the  game  as  played  at  the  county  level  to  be 
quite  as  exciting  as  polo  and  the  other  sports  in  which  they 
were  adept.  The  days  of  “Sheriff  Bob”  are  still  fondly  recalled 
as  the  gayest  in  the  history  of  Dutchess  politics.  For  them  Rob¬ 
ert  Winthrop  Chanler  set  off  a  field  of  his  farm,  built  a  fine 
baseball  diamond,  and  organized  a  “semi-pro”  nine,  whose 
games  brought  thrills  to  thousands.  Other  games  were  provided, 
Dutchess  relished  his  barbecues,  and  cheered  his  horses  in  their 
famous  trotting  heats. 

Every  summer  he  took  a  thousand  children  on  a  picnic  ride 
on  a  steamboat  up  the  river,  with  bands  and  lollipops  galore. 
Mrs.  Aldrich  gave  a  clambake  at  Rokeby  for  three  thousand. 
The  visitors  reviewed  a  parade  of  six  hundred  stalwart  farmers, 
and  whooped  things  up  for  Sheriff  Bob.  When  he  was  accused 
of  bribing  his  way  into  office,  he  replied  that  he  would  cease  his 
favors,  when  his  opponents  did  the  same. 

Robert  was,  too,  an  accomplished  painter,  with  pictures  hung 
in  galleries  of  repute.  He  painted  in  a  Poughkeepsie  studio,  and 
fell  in  love  with  a  Dutchess  girl  who  studied  beside  him.  She 
was  promptly  married  off  to  an  English  nobleman,  and  Robert 
did  not  return  to  Dutchess  politics. 

William,  about  1900,  went  to  Paris,  and  bred  fine  horses. 
Lewis  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  in  1906,  when  his  col¬ 
league  William  R.  Hearst  was  defeated  in  his  race  for  governor. 
Such  vote-getting  deserved  reward,  but  unfortunately  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  challenge  to  debate  on  a  public  platform  the  day’s 
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issues,  with  his  opponent,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  keenest  pleaders.  The  result  was  disastrous.  He  continued 
in  county  offices,  then  returned  to  the  practice  of  law. 

Lewis  Chanler’s  local  fame  sprang  from  his  sleuthing  in  the 
sheriff’s  office  in  1905.  There  he  uncovered  a  rats’  nest  of  petty 
graft  that  smelled  to  high  heaven.  Angered  Republicans  voted 
against  their  own  party  to  rebuke  such  conditions.  The  fee- 
system,  and  other  errors  of  accounting,  were  corrected,  but  the 
Chanler  brothers  still  rode  to  office  through  the  ugly  mud- 
puddle. 

One  might  think,  the  angry  Eagle  exclaimed,  that  Dutchess 
County  had  never  known  honesty  till  the  Chanler  brothers 
came  along.  Indeed,  their  later  victories,  in  1908  and  1910,  were 
due  rather  to  a  general  Democratic  insurgence  throughout  the 
county,  than  to  their  own  efforts.  The  old  bosses,  David  B.  Hill 
and  Thomas  C.  Platt,  had  died.  There  was  a  rift  between  Taft 
and  Roosevelt,  whose  stars  dimmed  a  little  in  the  clear  lumi¬ 
nescence  of  Hughes’  legal  skill.  In  1907  a  small  panic,  followed 
by  low  wages  and  low  farm  prices,  had  upset  complacency.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  a  change,  but  the  Chanlers  who  had  paved 
the  way  for  it  had  had  their  fun,  and  were  looking  for  other 
games.  Who  would  carry  on?  Dutchess  Democrats  in  those  days 
had  mustered  a  wonderful  county  committee.  At  the  head  stood 
Ed  Perkins,  of  fame  as  the  efficient  president  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  Edward  Ellsworth  Perkins  is  referred  to  by  some 
writers  as  a  rural  county  chairman,  engrossed  in  local  politics. 
In  1884  he  had  organized  and  was  president  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Eastern  Railroad.  Then  he  went  to  Texas,  and  built 
two  Dallas  railroads,  and  became  bank  president  in  Dallas. 
Returning  to  Poughkeepsie,  he  had  organized  electric  light  com¬ 
panies,  purchased  the  Nelson  House,  and  was  president  of  the 
Star  and  Enterprise  newspaper.  But  first  and  last,  he  loved  the 
game.  He  had  taken  over  the  Democratic  chairmanship  from 
James  W.  Hinkley. 

To  Perkins  alone  goes  the  credit  for  interesting  the  Chanlers 
in  the  county  offices,  and  for  managing  their  campaigns  so 
skillfully. 
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There  was  John  E.  Mack  of  Arlington,  elected  county  district- 
attorney  by  a  majority  of  over  two  thousand,  unheard  of  in  his 
days.  John  Mack,  born  in  Vassar  College’s  Philalethean  build¬ 
ing,  where  his  parents  dwelled  as  members  of  the  staff,  had  a 
sister  who  had  great  plans  for  him.  She,  too,  worked  at  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  became  lifelong  friend  and  companion  of  Mary  Whit¬ 
ney,  professor  of  astronomy  and  an  outstanding  personality.  No 
wonder  that  John  bent  to  the  law  with  a  strong  will  and  high 
success,  while  Margaret  traveled  to  Boston  with  Miss  Whitney, 
returning  on  her  death  to  become  a  bank  director  and  a  leader 
in  every  civic  movement. 

There  was  John  K.  Sague,  of  the  old  Dutchess  Sague  family, 
of  Portuguese  ancestry.  He  and  his  brother  James,  engineer,  in¬ 
dustrialist  and  insurance  trustee,  were  leading  citizens.  John  K. 
twice  carried  Poughkeepsie  City  for  the  Democrats,  the  first 
such  mayor  in  sixteen  years. 

There  was  Dick  Connell,  reporter  extraordinary,  and  a  win¬ 
ner  at  the  polls,  who  literally  worked  to  death  for  his  party. 
There  was  Sgt.  George  Von  L.  Spratt,  hero  of  a  day  on  his  return 
from  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Spanish  War. 

Franklin  Roosevelt’s  next-door  neighbor,  Senator  Thomas 
Jefferson  Newbold,  and  my  very  warm  friend,  chairmaned  the 
Dutchess  Red  Cross  when  Franklin  served  from  1913  to  1918 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  had  served  a  term  as 
State  Senator,  and  added  prestige  to  the  County  Committee. 

There  was  Peter  H.  Troy  of  Red  Hook,  pioneer  telephone 
magnate  whose  independent  company  still  thrives.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  Mr.  Troy  is  chairman  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  sole  survivor  of  the  most  congenial,  not  to  say 
convivial,  caucus  that  ever  assembled  its  respectable  com¬ 
panions  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Among  the  gaieties  of  the  elections  that  produced  the  name 
“Playboys”  was  the  performance  of  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
society  novelist  and  war  correspondent,  and  author  of  the  “Sol¬ 
diers  of  Fortune”  novel.  He  came  up  to  Dutchess  with  Robert 
Chanler,  dressed  up  as  Western  sheriffs,  and  rode  around  the 
county,  flourishing  six-shooters  and  yahooing.  Thus  attired,  they 
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called  at  every  farmhouse,  scaring  the  hens  to  death. 

In  fact,  Sheriff  Bob’s  chief  duty  Was  to  catch  the  chicken- 
thieves  infesting  the  over-ripe  county.  His  greatest  catch,  how¬ 
ever,  was  Harry  Thaw,  who  was  committed  to  Sheriff  Bob  for 
safekeeping  during  the  notoriety  attaching  to  the  Stanford 
White  Murder.  Lewis  Chanler’s  clever  cases  would  have  gone 
with  the  wind  but  for  Frank  Hasbrouck’s  skillful  prosecution 
and  Ed  Perkins’  thundering  in  the  Enterprise,  which  the  merry 
chairman  had  just  acquired. 

William  Chanler’s  influence  in  Tammany  Hall  is  said  by  some 
to  have  made  possible  the  entrance  of  his  brother  Lewis  into 
state  politics.  The  young  Sachem,  who  had  been  a  famous  ad¬ 
venturer  on  African  safari,  could  deal  fearlessly  with  the  Tiger, 
even  on  the  prowl.  During  the  years  in  which  the  Chanlers  lit 
up  the  Dutchess  sky,  Tammany  leaders  visited  Poughkeepsie 
and  addressed  local  audiences.  Republicans  scolded  about  this 
return  of  a  former  invader,  calling  the  Democrats  “quadmarks” 
in  derision.  But  Tammany  in  Sulzer’s  time  and  after,  held  high 
hopes  of  capturing  the  state. 

The  Chanlers,  like  bright  comets,  had  flashed  across  the  po¬ 
litical  sky,  and  faded  out  of  the  picture.  Could  the  River  Set 
produce  another  scion  of  the  old  stock,  less  playboy  and  more 
purposeful?  The  youthful  dash  and  handsome  bearing  of  the 
Rokeby  brothers  had  proved  that  a  somewhat  blase  county 
could  respond  to  such  appeals. 

According  to  Ed  Perkins,  the  Guernsey  cows  of  Dutchess 
provided  the  answer.  As  he  told  me  the  story,  he  had  bred  some 
of  the  winsome  little  golden  brownies,  and  Mrs.  Sara  Delano 
Roosevelt  owned  others.  Looking  them  over  at  a  fair,  held  in 
Ruppert  Park,  Poughkeepsie,  Thomas  Newbold  fell  into  talk 
with  him.  They  had  both  won  prizes,  and  were  inclined  to 
conviviality. 

“Ed,  There’s  that  young  Roosevelt  of  James’s.  Why  don’t  you 
run  him  for  supervisor?” 

“Mr.  Newbold,  you  know  very  well  we  never  yet  carried 
Hyde  Park  or  North  East.  It  would  be  money  thrown  away.” 
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“Well,  keep  Frank  in  mind  for  something,  anyway,  and  don’t 
tell  his  mother  that  I  suggested  it.” 

Months  afterward,  Lewis  Chanler  told  Perkins  that  the  as¬ 
sembly,  where  he  had  sat  since  his  defeat  by  Hughes,  was  a 
bore,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  run  again.  “I’m  through,”  he 
said.  He  had  been  elected  in  1909,  and  this  was  already  1910. 
Time  was  short. 

Perkins  recalled  Newbold’s  suggestion.  In  the  emergency 
could  he  induce  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  run!  He  would  try  it. 

He  called  up  the  young  man.  There  was  to  be  a  sale  of  high- 
grade  Guernseys  on  the  Reese  place  in  Wappingers.  Would 
Franklin  like  to  run  down  and  pick  up  a  couple  of  good  ones? 
He  rose  to  the  bait.  A  luncheon  engagement  would  prevent  his 
acceptance  of  Ed’s  invitation  to  lunch  at  the  Nelson  House,  but 
he  would  join  him  at  two,  at  Ed’s  office. 

In  an  old  Maxwell  automobile,  borrowed  from  his  friend 
Hawkey,  the  two  friends  jogged  down  to  Reggie  Reese’s  farm 
at  Wappingers  Falls.  The  heifers  were  at  home,  and  were  duly 
inspected.  On  the  way  home,  in  friendly  confidence,  Perkins 
told  Roosevelt  that  Lewis  Chanler  did  not  want  to  succeed 
himself  in  the  assembly.  How  would  he  like  to  be  our  next 
assemblyman,  and  wear  a  youthful  crown? 

Franklin  said,  “I’d  like  to  talk  to  my  mother  about  it  first.” 

They  rolled  into  Poughkeepsie,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the 
bank,  where  Perkins’  office  looked  out  on  the  corner.  Ed  said, 
“Frank,  the  men  that  are  looking  out  of  that  window  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  your  answer.  They  won’t  like  to  hear  that  you  had  to  ask 
your  mother.”  Roosevelt  said,  “I’ll  take  it.” 

The  next  day  was  Saturday.  Franklin  was  at  the  Racquet 
Club,  on  Forty-Third  Street.  He  told  someone  there  what  had 
happened.  Lewis  Chanler  came  in  later,  and  heard  the  story 
circulating.  It  did  not  please  him,  a  former  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  to  be  replaced  by  a  young  apprentice  no  one  had 
heard  of. 

On  Monday  he  called  at  Ed’s  office.  He  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  would  run  for  the  assembly.  Would  Ed  announce  it? 
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“Lew,  when  a  man  changes  his  mind  as  fast  as  this,  there’s 
some  fixing  to  be  done.  You’ll  run,  but  I’ll  see  you  again.” 

Lewis  Chanler  nodded,  and  went  to  the  door.  He  could  not 
resist  turning  and  asking  slyly,  “How’s  Frank  Roosevelt  com¬ 
ing  on?” 

Perkins  realized  that  Chanler  knew.  He  had  a  day  to  fix 
things.  Franklin  Roosevelt  stormed  in  next  day,  a  very  mad 
young  man.  He  was  attired  in  the  height  of  style,  cutaway  tails, 
cane,  and  all.  He  clenched  his  fists  under  his  coat-tails  and 
tramped  to  and  fro  across  the  office.  Perkins  admired  his  spunk. 

“You  can’t  do  this  to  me.  I’ve  told  the  boys  I’m  to  run,  and  I 
won’t  give  in.  If  the  party  gives  Lewis  the  nomination,  I  swear 
I’ll  run  as  an  independent.” 

“Franklin,”  said  Ed,  “How  would  you  like  to  look  down  on 
Lewis’  flaxen  curls  from  a  balcony  seat?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“We’ll  make  you  State  Senator,  with  a  larger  district  than 
he’s  got,  and  you’ll  have  a  bigger  crown  than  ever.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  Hoffman  case  had  not  been  for¬ 
gotten,  it  seemed.  Democrats  swept  into  office  as  never  before. 
Twenty  Democrats  to  seven  Republicans  told  the  tale  of  the 
supervisors.  Dick  Connell  went  to  Congress,  and  Lewis  Chanler 
carried  his  assembly  seat,  with  Floyd  Hoyt  as  colleague. 

John  K.  Sague  went  out  of  his  way  to  stump  Dutchess  for 
Roosevelt,  and  John  Mack,  district  attorney,  took  him  under  his 
kindly  tutelage  in  the  elements  of  politics.  Both  men  have  been 
credited  with  recruiting  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  doubtless  with 
good  ground.  The  narrative  here  given  was  told  the  writer  at  a 
personal  interview  not  long  before  Perkins’  death.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  county.  All  the  stories  may  well  be  true,  for 
Roosevelt  no  doubt  waited  to  be  assured  he  was  wanted  before 
the  official  assent  came  in. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  himself  gave  quite  a  different  story  of  his 
initiation  into  politics,  which  bears  equal  marks  of  veracity,  and 
agrees  with  John  Mack’s  recollection  of  a  Dutchess  clam-bake 
as  the  scene. 
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The  occasion  was  an  “Old  Home”  reunion  with  his  friends  in 
Dutchess  County,  on  the  lawns  of  Vassar  College  in  August, 
1933.  It  had  been  hinted  to  me  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  ten- 
year  term  as  Vassar  trustee  had  expired  in  June,  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  an  invitation  to  make  use  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  college  for  such  an  occasion.  Some  six  thousand  guests 
spread  about  the  campus  under  the  trees,  which  like  the  talking 
oaks  of  Dodona  gave  utterance  to  the  President’s  remarks  from 
suspended  microphones. 

I  had  introduced  him  by  saying  that  the  occasion  was  in  part 
an  introduction  of  Dutchess  County  to  the  world.  President 
Roosevelt,  who  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare  for  some  personal 
remarks  before  his  written  text  went  on  the  air,  picked  up  my 
suggestion. 

“Dr.  MacCracken,  my  old  friends  and  all  my  neighbors  of  old 
Dutchess: 

“I  am  glad  that  Dr.  MacCracken  referred  to  introducing 
Dutchess  County  to  the  United  States. 

“I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  idea,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  of 
the  things  way  back  in  the  old  days  when  I  ran  at  another  time 
on  the  National  ticket  in  1920  and  began  to  know  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  amusing  things  to  me  was  that  there  was 
hardly  a  state  west  of  Ohio,  clear  out  to  the  Pacific,  where  I  did 
not  meet  somebody  in  the  crowd,  or  at  the  luncheon  or  at  the 
banquet,  that  did  not  come  up  to  me  and  say,  ‘My  family  came 
from  Dutchess  County  in  the  old  days.’ 

“Dutchess  County  has  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
the  influence  of  the  fine  old  stock  that  we  have  raised  here  is 
being  felt  in  our  American  citizenship  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

“I  want  to  go  back  for  a  minute  to  the  old  days  before  I  got 
to  know  the  United  States.  It  is,  I  think,  twenty-three  years  ago 
that  I  chanced  to  be  in  Poughkeepsie  on  a  very  hot  day  in 
August,  a  very  hot  Saturday  morning. 

“In  front  of  the  courthouse  I  ran  across  a  group  of  friends  of 
mine.  As  I  remember,  they  were  Judge  Morschauser,  George 
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Spratt,  John  Mack  and  Judge  Arnold.  I  had  only  intended  to 
stay  in  town  for  a  few  minutes  to  do  some  errands,  but  they 
kidnaped  me — one  of  the  first  cases  of  deliberate  kidnaping  on 
record — and  took  me  out  to  the  Policemen’s  picnic  in  Fairview. 

“On  that  joyous  occasion  of  clams  and  sauerkraut  and  real 
beer — on  that  great  occasion  I  made  my  first  speech,  and  I  have 
been  apologizing  for  it  ever  since. 

“And  also  on  that  same  occasion  I  started  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  that  part  of  Dutchess  County,  that  lies  outside  of 
tiie  town  of  Hyde  Park. 

“And  I  continued  to  make  the  acquaintance  all  through  the 
campaign  that  time,  because  in  August  I  hadn’t  the  foggiest 
idea  that  I  was  going  to  run  for  the  State  Senate,  and  it  was 
only  because  another  band  of  kidnapers  kidnaped  me  that  I  got 
into  public  life  at  all. 

“For  I  had  to  talk,  and  was  given  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  county. 

“And  today,  as  I  drive  along  a  beautiful  concrete  highway, 
or  one  of  the  new  county  roads,  I  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  that 
same  road  as  it  existed  in  the  Autumn  of  1910  as  I  proceeded 
over  it  at  the  dangerous  pace  of  twenty-two  miles  an  hour,  in 
Mr.  Hawkey’s  old  red  Maxwell,  without  any  front  windshield, 
without  any  top — an  old  Maxwell  that  when  we  met  a  horse  or 
a  team — and  that  was  about  every  half  mile  or  so — we  had  to 
stop;  not  only  stop,  but  stop  the  engine. 

“All  through  those  succeeding  years  the  friendships  that  we 
began  at  that  time  have  deepened,  and  as  you  know,  in  spite  of 
the  absences  in  Washington  and  in  Albany,  I  come  back  to  the 
county  on  every  possible  occasion  with  a  true  feeling  that  it  is 
home  and  that  I  am  once  more  among  my  neighbors. 

“I  get  the  local  papers  down  in  Washington  and  judging  by 
them  I  can  say  that  during  these  recent  months  I  have  taken 
deep  satisfaction  in  the  fine  spirit  of  understanding  with  which 
the  people  of  my  home  county  have  gone  along  with  the  great 
national  effort  to  set  our  national  house  in  order.” 

The  President  went  on  to  explain  the  growing  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  this  work. 
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“Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  the  change  that  I  am  talking 
about  by  putting  it  this  way,  that  we  have  been  extending  to 
our  national  life  the  old  principle  of  the  local  community — 
that  no  individual,  man,  woman,  or  child  has  a  right  to  do 
things  that  hurt  their  neighbors.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  how  this  principle  was  established  in 
English  common  law,  to  keep  cattle  fenced  in,  pigs  from  invad¬ 
ing  Market  St.,  and  the  rest.  It  was,  he  argued,  no  infringement 
on  personal  liberty.  He  kept  on  to  disclaim  any  attempt  to 
foster  privilege,  and  at  the  close  he  reemphasized  his  new  good 
Good  Neighbor  policy — the  first,  and  this  time  informed,  ex¬ 
pression  of  it. 

“It  seems  to  me  very  fitting  that  I  should  emphasize  to  you, 
my  neighbors,  neighbors  of  my  own  home  county,  this  thought, 
that  what  is  good  for  my  neighbors  is  good  for  me  also.  .  .  . 

“So,  my  friends,  with  my  family  I  am  grateful  to  have  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  you — all  my  neighbors.  Bless  you  all.” 

The  Perkins  myth,  if  such  it  be,  continues  in  close  detail. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  barnstorming  with  Mack  and  Sague. 
One  day  he  dropped  in  at  the  committee  office  in  Poughkeepsie, 
in  a  light  summer  suit,  green  spats,  and  a  swagger  cane. 

“Boy,”  said  Ed,  “Today  you’re  going  to  dig  potatoes  and  pick 
apples.  Go  back  home  and  dress  for  the  farm.  Never  let  voters 
see  you  looking  like  that.” 

Meekly  Franklin  went  home,  and  did  his  chores  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  full  satisfaction.  When  the  official  portrait-photograph 
appeared  in  the  Eagle,  however,  the  young  man  was  correctly 
dressed  for  the  city,  and  an  extraordinarily  handsome  young 
man  he  was,  looking  even  younger  than  his  twenty-eight  years, 
but  with  a  determined  and  unintimidated  look  in  his  straight 
clear  glance  that  belied  the  meekness  of  the  tale. 

“He  was  a  young  god,”  said  an  old  employee  of  Springwood 
to  me  one  day.  “His  mother  was  very  strict  with  him  and  the 
grandchildren,  but  very  kind,  too.  If  any  servant  was  ill,  she 
always  took  personal  charge.” 

The  tall,  slender  lad  with  his  pince-nez  and  his  New  York- 
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Groton  accent  cut  an  odd  figure  in  the  campaign,  but  he  pulled 
through  with  some  four  hundred  votes  to  spare. 

At  a  hustings  on  the  fairgrounds  at  Washington  Hollow, 
Roosevelt  was  scheduled  for  a  campaign  speech.  He  had  care¬ 
fully  prepared  a  typewritten  one,  but  as  he  stepped  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  George  Spratt  purloined  it  from  his  side  pocket,  where  it 
protruded.  The  young  orator  turned  pale  when  he  reached  and 
found  no  speech;  but  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  made  a 
brief  but  effective  appeal,  ex  tempore.  Later,  he  let  his  temper 
go.  Campaigning  was  no  joke  to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  jolly 
Dutchess  veterans.  They  shrugged  off  his  irritation. 

In  his  paid  political  advertisement  he  had  specifically  denied 
any  promise  or  commitment  to  any  group  or  individual.  He  was 
wholly  unpledged,  except  in  his  own  promise  of  decent  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  bound  to  put  himself  on  record,  not  only  with  his 
friends  of  the  county  committee,  but  with  the  other  sources  of 
support,  secret  and  sinister,  on  which  elections  sometimes  de¬ 
pend.  Captain  Zabriskie  made  large  donations  from  his  palace 
at  Barrytown — the  Chanlers  had  always  been  generous.  It  was 
whispered  that  Tammany  Hall  had  been  interested  in  winning 
Dutchess,  and  that  someone  had  brought  back  twelve  thousand 
dollars  in  a  little  black  bag.  The  Eagle  raged  against  Edward 
Perkins  and  the  sums  of  money  spent.  Under  such  conditions 
how  would  such  a  disclaimer  be  accepted? 

People  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  “Dutchess  County  party”  in 
the  legislature  soon  appeared,  in  opposition  to  Tammany  and 
all  its  works.  It  came  to  a  head  in  the  fight  to  make  Sheehan 
U.  S.  Senator,  and  in  the  victory  of  O’Gorman,  a  candidate  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  nineteen  insurgents.  Edward  Perkins  remained 
neutral  and  he  never  sought,  and  was  never  given,  any  office 
or  reward  from  Roosevelt.  The  two  remained  on  good  terms. 

There  were  two  exceptions.  In  later  years,  it  was  whispered 
to  Perkins  that  Governor  Roosevelt  was  thinking  of  appointing 
him  to  a  vacant  judgeship. 

“It  would  never  fit  me,”  said  Ed,  ‘Tut  there  is  a  man  in 
Poughkeepsie  that  really  has  earned  it.  Make  him  judge  instead 
of  me.” 
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“All  right,  Ed,  I’ll  do  it  for  you.” 

“Not  for  me,  do  it  to  please  Emily.” 

Mrs.  Emily  Morschauser,  a  great  friend  of  Perkins,  had  two 
sons.  One,  the  less  brilliant,  was  already  a  judge,  the  other  in 
long  years  of  law  had  had  no  recognition. 

“All  right,  we’ll  do  it  to  please  Emily,”  and  Roosevelt  made 
the  appointment  that  day. 

Next  day  Ed  met  Charles  crossing  Market  Street.  “Hello, 

Judge-” 

“You  know  better,  Ed.  Jo’s  the  only  judge  in  our  family.” 

“No,  he  ain’t.  Not  any  more.” 

Charles  served  four  good  years  before  his  death. 

“Ask  a  favor,  and  you  lose  a  friend,”  was  Ed’s  motto.  “Things 
never  go  on  the  same.”  On  one  other  occasion  Perkins  intro¬ 
duced  a  friend  to  the  President  as  “The  next  Ambassador  to 
Patagonia.”  The  friend  was  appointed  to  a  less  distant  post. 

John  Sague  became  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  John 
Mack  nominated  Franklin  Roosevelt  at  two  great  conventions, 
and  served  for  a  term  as  a  Federal  judge.  Dick  Connell  died 
campaigning,  with  his  boots  on.  There  were  murmurs  round  the 
county  that  Roosevelt  had  forgotten  his  old  friends.  Not  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  similar  stories. 

He  picked  his  cronies  elsewhere.  Morgan  Hoyt  was  one  of 
them,  on  the  Fishkill  paper.  He  always  stopped  to  pass  the  time 
with  him  upon  election  day,  in  his  later  campaigns.  Benjamin 
Haviland,  farmer,  of  Hyde  Park,  was  another.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
Ford  runabout  custom-fitted  for  him,  would  stop  by  the  side  of 
the  well,  where  Ben  was  ploughing.  “Ben,  if  you’re  ever  in 
Washington,  drop  in,”  said  the  President. 

“I  will,  Frank,”  said  old  Ben. 

One  day  the  chance  came,  and  farmer  Ben  paid  a  call  at  the 
White  House.  He  was  told  that  the  President  had  one  of  his 
busiest  days,  and  couldn’t  see  him.  But  Ben  stuck  to  it.  “He  told 
me  to  drop  in.” 

Finally  an  upper  secretary  came  out,  and  heard  Ben’s  story. 
“Mr.  Haviland,  as  you  live  in  Hyde  Park,  just  call  on  him  when 
he’s  at  home  in  Springwood.” 
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“When  he’s  in  Springwood,  I  don’t  call  on  him.  He  comes  to 
see  me.” 

The  clever  secretary  recognized  an  original.  He  told  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  In  a  moment  out  he  came  in  his  wheel-chair  with  a 
hearty  “Ben,  old  fellow!  Hello-.-o.!  I’m  busy  now  but  come  back 
after  lunch,  and  we’ll  do  the  town.” 

So  they  did,  in  a  presidential  limousine,  and  a  two-hour  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  tour.  They  had  much  to  talk  about.  Haviland 
was  a  local  historian,  too,  with  stories  of  every  farm  on  Crum 
Elbow  Creek.  He  was  a  philosopher.  Roosevelt  loved  such  men, 
and  he  loved  the  county  for  breeding  them. 

Every  year,  on  election  day,  he  toured  the  county  from  end 
to  end.  He  wooed  it,  but  it  remained  Republican  unswervingly; 
nor  did  he  care.  It  was  to  him  a  symbol  rather  than  a  reality — a 
symbol  of  American  democracy.  He  took  their  intransigence  in 
good  heart. 

Mr.  Olin  Dows  has  so  charmingly  and  adequately  portrayed 
Franklin  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park  in  Dutchess,  that  to  duplicate 
his  book  would  be  mere  plagiarism.  I  can  only  summarize  his 
scholarly  account,  without  the  color  and  feel  of  the  President’s 
life  as  revealed  in  Mr.  Dows’  attractive  drawings. 

The  sum  of  it  is,  then,  that  no  other  American  leader  ever 
drew  so  much  from  local  history,  or  gave  so  much  to  local  his¬ 
tory,  as  he.  From  his  sophomore  essay  on  the  Roosevelt  family, 
to  the  Memorial  Library  and  Museum  of  today,  near  which  he 
lies  buried,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  dwelt  in  history. 

As  a  sophomore  at  Harvard,  he  had  written  a  paper  on  the 
Roosevelt  family  in  New  Amsterdam.  Isaac  Roosevelt  of  New 
York  had  married  Cornelia  Hoffman  of  Red  Hook,  and  like  so 
many  other  sons  of  the  Netherlands,  followed  his  wife  home  to 
Rhinebeck  after  the  Revolution.  His  name  occurs  frequently  in 
our  records.  He  was  a  Ratifier. 

James  Roosevelt  built,  just  north  of  Poughkeepsie,  his  house, 
Mount  Hope,  in  1818.  The  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  now 
occupies  the  site.  Matthew  Vassar  thought  of  buying  it,  but  he 
chose  the  race  track,  because  he  owned  it  and  because  of  its 
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copious  spring.  Isaac  Roosevelt,  II,  grandson,  bought  Rosedale 
nearly  a  mile  north.  In  1866  on  the  burning  of  Mount  Hope, 
James  Roosevelt,  II,  Franklin’s  father  and  elder  son  of  Isaac,  II, 
bought  Springwood,  selling  the  old  site  to  the  state.  John  Roose¬ 
velt,  “Uncle  John”  to  all  Dutchess,  and  a  great  sportsman  on 
ice,  inherited  Rosedale.  Miss  Ellen  Roosevelt  inherited  from 
Uncle  John. 

Franklin  was  rooted  by  other  family  ties  to  Dutchess,  for  the 
Aspinwalls  lived  at  Rhinebeck.  The  Delanos,  cousins,  also  lived 
there.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  grandfather,  Valentine  Hall, 
was  a  Tivoli  resident,  and  Eleanor  was  brought  up  there  by  her 
grandmother.  But  Sara  Delano’s  people  dwelt  across  river,  at 
Newburgh.  At  eight  years  old  she  crossed  in  a  clipper  ship  to 
China  round  the  Horn,  four  months  out  of  sight  of  land.  There 
she  lived  in  an  English-American  Colony,  and  became  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  English  culture. 

Richard  Lovejoy  in  a  memoir  said  that  Mrs.  Sara  Roosevelt 
was  the  most  friendly,  considerate,  and  welcome  visitor  at  his 
teller’s  window  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank,  in  his  day. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of 
history.  At  Poughkeepsie,  Wappingers  Falls,  Hyde  Park,  and 
Rhinebeck,  postoffices  were  built,  in  local  stone  and  modeled 
upon  local  buildings  associated  with  the  sites.  Upon  them  Mr. 
Roosevelt  spent  great  pains.  It  was  so  with  the  Violet  Avenue 
and  Roosevelt  High  Schools.  Violet  Avenue  itself  was  rescued 
by  him  from  complete  reconstruction. 

He  loved  the  county-side  and  the  old  Dutch  roads.  When  the 
county  engineer,  James  S.  Bixby,  sought  to  straighten  out  the 
curves  of  Violet  Avenue  (Route  9-G)  Roosevelt  told  him  not  to 
touch  a  single  tree  or  move  a  stone  in  a  wall.  Every  curve  in  it, 
as  the  cows  had  originally  laid  out  the  path  to  the  creek,  was 
sacred.  The  drivers  who  grumble  at  its  slow  speed  limit  do  not 
thank  him  for  it,  but  old  farmers  remember. 

A  member  of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  from 
its  inception,  he  enriched  its  collections  with  publications  and 
materials.  Its  curator,  Miss  Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds,  joined 
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him  and  Dr.  Poucher  in  their  county  rambles  in  search  of  old 
tombstones,  houses,  and  other  cultural  monuments. 

At  Miss  Reynolds’  suggestion  he  obtained  the  invaluable 
copies  of  British  documents  dealing  with  Clinton’s  assault  on 
the  Hudson  forts. 

For  five  years,  1926-1931,  he  was  town  historian  of  Hyde 
Park.  He  helped  to  publish  historical  works  by  Miss  Reynolds, 
and  edited  others  himself,  including  the  town  records,  and 
church  records.  He  lectured  to  the  historical  society,  and  told 
the  DAR  to  remember  that  they  and  he  were  the  children  of 
immigrants  and  revolutionaries. 

He  protected  all  remaining  milestones  on  the  King’s  High¬ 
way,  a  project  that  had  been  a  concern  of  our  historians  for 
decades. 

It  was  his  sense  of  history  that  made  him  a  collector  of  things 
about  ships,  of  stamps,  of  books  about  his  hobbies.  He  made 
collections  of  other  things  in  boyhood,  one  of  them  three  hun¬ 
dred  species  of  birds,  now  in  the  American  Museum.  It  was  the 
useful  sublimation  of  a  drive  which  his  mother  had  passed  on  to 
him.  She  never  threw  anything  away.  Her  son  was  taught  never 
to  cut  the  string  on  a  wrapped  package.  Ed  Perkins  one  day,  at 
the  house,  watched  with  fascination  as  Franklin  untied  package 
after  package,  carefully  reeling  up  the  strings  and  laying  them 
aside,  as  his  mother  watched  approvingly.  But  this  same  trait 
sublimed  into  a  lifetime  of  concern  for  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  which  became  one  of  the  President’s  chief  pre¬ 
occupations. 

Similarly,  Sara  Roosevelt’s  habit  of  writing  everything  down 
found  its  sublimation  in  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Library, 
a  memorial  of  a  son  who  kept  records.  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House  was  the  same  Roosevelt  that  played  in  the  big  nursery 
called  Dutchess.  The  boys  were  bigger,  of  course,  but  there  was 
the  same  absorption  with  details,  the  same  manipulations  of 
people.  It  is  most  significant,  psychoanalytically  speaking,  that 
for  code  names  of  his  generals  and  allies  F.D.R.  chose  the 
names  of  his  domestics,  and  Hyde  Park  chums.  And  in  his  cabi- 
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net  as  in  his  household  he  remained  obstinately  oblivious  to  the 
quarrels  in  his  cabinet  and  council  until  they  had  gone  beyond 
enlargements  of  his  own  hobbies.  The  key  to  the  President  is  the 
boy  at  Springwood. 

For  a  dozen  years  I  worked  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Dutchess  County  Health  Association.  One  of 
her  last  civic  duties  was  attendance  upon  its  annual  meeting. 
She  was  confined  to  bed,  but  at  her  urgent  request  the  meeting 
was  held  upon  the  lawn  beneath  her  bedroom  window,  giving 
upon  the  southeast  comer  of  Springwood,  with  its  view  of  the 
river. 

It  was  on  one  of  my  calls  at  her  house  upon  this  business  that 
I  met  her  son  Franklin.  Some  time  later,  perhaps  about  1917,  I 
attended  one  of  Poultney  Bigelow’s  famous  lawn  pow-wows,  at 
Malden  across  the  river.  Bigelow,  brought  up  abroad,  was  a 
dabbler  in  diplomacy,  and  loved  portentous  talk  about  Arma¬ 
geddon.  A  very  little  was  more  than  enough  for  me,  and  I  left 
the  session  for  a  stroll  on  the  lawn.  Franklin  Roosevelt  evi¬ 
dently  felt  the  same  way,  and  we  flung  ourselves  on  the  lawn 
with  its  wonderful  river  vista,  and  had  our  first  good  talk.  He 
was  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  full  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  recent  trips  to  Navy  yards.  He  looked  much  younger 
than  his  thirty-five  years,  but  his  cool  clear  eyes  were  like  a  sea- 
captain’s. 

Not  long  after,  a  vacancy  fell  due  on  the  college  board  of 
trustees.  To  my  inquiry  whether  he  would  consent  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  name,  he  said  he  would  like  to  think  it  over.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  stricken  with  poliomyelitis.  He  told  me 
that  my  board  would  not  want  a  cripple.  It  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  heard  him  refer  to  his  suffering.  I  assured  him  that  we  did, 
and  that  we  would  wait  for  his  answer.  In  1923  it  came,  and  he 
served  his  full  term  till  June  1933.  He  had  resigned  before  that 
date  on  his  assumption  of  office  as  president,  but  at  our  request 
he  consented  to  let  his  name  stand  on  the  roll  until  the  term 
ended.  He  had  been  a  faithful  and  valued  officer. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  similarly 
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professional  in  origin.  As  a  teacher  in  the  Todhunter  School,  she 
desired  to  learn  more  about  education,  and  once  or  twice  in¬ 
vited  some  teachers  at  the  college  level  to  luncheon,  for  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  various  philosophies  of  education.  Later,  when  the 
Margaret  Norrie  Fellowships  in  Community  Study  were  given 
to  Vassar  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  other  friends,  this  acquaintance 
was  renewed.  These  studies,  at  the  graduate  level,  of  social  prob¬ 
lems  in  Dutchess  County,  were  published  and  widely  used.  Mrs. 
Norrie,  one  of  the  Morgan  sisters,  had  organized  the  Women’s 
City  and  County  Club,  a  precursor  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Norrie  Park  preserves  her  name. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Thompson,  sister  of  Margaret  Norrie,  once  told 
me  that  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  Hyde  Park,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  an  only  son,  was  an  object  of  sympathy.  He  was 
most  of  the  time  with  his  father,  or  with  both  his  parents,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  play  with  groups  of  children,  though  he 
roamed  the  woods  with  another  boy  at  times.  A  tomboy  her¬ 
self,  she  played  on  a  Hyde  Park  nine.  Franklin,  unable  to  make 
the  team,  went  along  nevertheless  as  manager,  and  carried 
the  bats. 

As  a  teacher,  I  was  most  impressed  with  Franklin  Roosevelt’s 
ability  to  learn.  From  Groton,  Harvard,  and  Columbia  Law 
School  he  seemed  to  have  learned  nothing,  so  far  as  my  con¬ 
tacts  evidenced.  From  the  woods,  the  sea,  birds,  horses,  people, 
he  learned,  and  continued  learning.  Most  of  all,  from  his  illness, 
from  the  internal  conquest  over  frustration,  when  a  promising 
political  career,  well  started  in  Dutchess  precedents  of  back¬ 
ground  and  electioneering,  and  rapidly  carried  forward  with 
surprising  speed,  had  seemed  to  guarantee  further  rewards.  The 
struggle  involved  a  decision,  between  life  as  a  gentleman  in 
Dutchess — the  “country  squire”  he  was  so  truthfully  called — 
and  a  political  career  which  threatened  to  shorten  his  life  from 
exhaustion. 

Family  pressures  weighed  upon  him  almost  as  heavily  as  the 
iron  braces  which  he  lifted  every  time  he  took  a  step.  He  could 
not  balance  for  a  moment  without  a  cane,  a  friendly  arm,  or  the 
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firm  desk  or  lectern.  Yet  he  conquered,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  never  revealed  what  the  effort  cost  him  in  endurance.  He 
was  a  “trouper”  on  life’s  stage,  if  there  ever  was  one.  His  Dutch¬ 
ess  friends  knew  it  perhaps  best  of  all. 

I  once  lunched  with  him  at  the  White  House — that  is,  I 
watched  him  eat  his  own  scanty  hospital  fare,  while  we  talked 
of  foreign  students.  I  asked  him  what  his  greatest  problem  in 
Washington  had  been,  and  he  instantly  said,  “To  keep  my  own 
sense  of  proportion.”  The  transfer  from  his  own  incessant  con¬ 
cern  for  physical  balance  seemed  striking. 

I  once  consulted  him  about  a  former  student,  severely  afflicted 
with  his  own  ailment,  and  despairing  of  life.  I  wrote  him  the 
whole  story,  and  asked  if  he  could  help  her.  He  wired  from 
Warm  Springs,  “Send  her  along.”  A  few  months  later  she  called 
on  me  at  Vassar,  a  fully  reconstructed  person,  having  regained 
from  his  own  personal  courage  the  will  to  live. 

I  turned  to  him  at  a  moment  of  my  own  (not  infrequent)  in¬ 
discretion,  when,  angered  by  what  seemed  to  me  an  assault 
upon  my  freedom  of  political  speech,  I  had  sent  my  resignation 
as  president  to  the  Vassar  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  though  a  busy  man — it  was  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1928 — he  obtained  a  withdrawal  both  of  my  own  cause 
of  grievance  and  of  my  resignation. 

Of  small  talk,  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  wit  and  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  speechifying,  he  seemed  uncertain.  At  a  Vassar  com¬ 
mencement  he  had  recourse  to  the  old  English  Naval  joke,  I 
know  not  of  what  vintage,  about  the  midshipman’s  first  taking 
of  his  bearings  from  the  sun  to  determine  his  ship’s  position. 

“Take  off  your  cap,  sir.” 

The  midshipman  in  wonder  did  so. 

“Sir,  you  are  now  standing  in  the  middle  of  Westminster 
Abbey.” 

The  students,  unused  to  sea-jokes,  did  not  even  smile. 

Robert  Sherwood  called  Franklin  Roosevelt  the  healthiest 
man  he  had  ever  known.  He  referred  to  his  spirit  rather  than  to 
his  physique.  That  such  a  spirit  would  come  to  full  maturity  in 
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a  mansion  on  River  Row  would  seem  improbable  to  the  casual 
observer,  judging  primarily  from  considerations  of  wealth, 
leisure,  and  social  privilege.  Other  aspects  put  the  matter  more 
favorably.  The  heritage  of  public  service;  the  cooperation  of 
the  leisure  class  with  the  political  servants  of  a  hardworking 
rural-industrial  county;  the  strong  religious  tie;  the  love  of  sport 
and  good  fellowship;  the  essentially  moral  life;  and  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  which  situations  arose,  which  involved  quick  and 
courageous  decisions;  elementary  training  in  American  public 
opinion;  all  these,  nurtured  in  an  environment  of  charm  and 
beauty,  were  influences  which  would  lessen  the  surprise  that 
such  a  personality  might  develop. 

What  was  lacking,  perhaps,  was  a  longer  training  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  a  deeper  reading  of  history,  and  a  modesty  that 
would  prepare  for  a  successor  at  the  proper  time. 

More  interesting  was  his  personal  courtesy,  based  on  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  varieties  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Bert  Blakey,  a  Ver¬ 
mont  sugar-maker  friend  of  ours,  and  of  course  a  confirmed 
Republican,  overcame  his  repugnance  for  such  erring  folk,  by 
attending  the  ‘Tome  party”  on  Vassar  lawn  in  1933.  President 
Roosevelt  in  two  minutes  had  Mr.  Blakey  deep  in  controversy 
over  the  best  techniques  of  sugar-b’iling,  and  won  him  com¬ 
pletely. 

A  noted  geologist,  who  drifted  in  on  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
at  Warm  Springs,  was  similarly  won  over  by  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
unfeigned  concern  about  our  mineral  resources  and  their  ex¬ 
ploitation.  The  “charm”  of  which  he  was  so  often  accused, 
seemed  to  me  a  reporters’  cliche,  due  to  insufficient  observation 
of  the  amazing  power  of  instant  adaptation  from  an  almost  in¬ 
definite  variety  of  experience. 

I  have  ventured,  in  a  historical  book,  to  set  down  this  much 
of  personal  observation  of  our  most  distinguished  son  of  Dutch¬ 
ess.  In  the  vast  literature  about  him,  present,  past,  and  future, 
a  picture  may  finally  emerge.  It  begins  to  be  recognized  that 
among  the  formative  influences  upon  his  personality,  the 
county  where  he  lived,  and  its  history  which  he  knew  and  loved, 
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were  important.  He  never  outgrew  them.  He  loved  them,  and 
he  used  them.  He  knew  the  value  of  them  as  background,  when 
he  entertained  a  king  and  queen  at  Springwood.  But  my  wife 
and  I  were  guests  at  a  Fourth  of  July  frankfurter  roast,  where 
county  folks  sat  by  tables  out-of-doors,  and  progressively 
moved  for  one  course  to  the  President’s  table.  Reporters  were 
permitted  to  interview  him  during  the  meal,  and  were  used 
as  a  king  would  have  used  a  jester,  to  make  comedy  for  his 
guests,  in  which  role  they  were  entirely  successful. 

Much  as  he  loved  and  enjoyed  his  own  life  in  Dutchess,  his 
purest  pleasure,  I  think,  lay  in  its  past.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  the  inspiration  he  gained  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
political  leaders  who  had  lived  on  the  river.  Two  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  (Clinton  and  Morton)  two  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
the  presidency  (Parker  and  DeWitt  Clinton)  governors,  senators, 
ambassadors,  chief  justices  and  others,  mention  of  whom  would 
be  ostentatious,  he  constantly  brought  to  mind.  With  many  of 
them  he  or  his  wife  had  ties  of  blood.  It  was  a  great  heritage, 
such  as  might  have  weighed  down  a  less  determined  spirit.  But 
he  was  free  of  them,  and  could  therefore  rejoice  in  them. 

Underneath  the  surface  courtesy  lurked  a  toughness  that  at 
times  played  rather  roughly  with  circumstance.  The  practical 
joking  of  his  father  he  repeated  in  various  ways,  as  in  nick¬ 
names.  As  he  moved  from  scene  to  scene  in  political  life,  some 
rather  sore  heads  remained  behind,  who  thought  themselves 
forgotten  in  his  ascent  to  greatness. 

On  one  of  his  campaigns,  he  spoke  at  Washington  Hollow. 
John  J.  King,  a  local  politico,  and  of  great  convivial  powers, 
sang  with  tremendous  fortissimo  “My  own  United  States,”  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  honor.  His  guest  applauded  him,  and  said, 
“John,  I  now  appoint  you  my  own  official  singer  of  “My  Own 
United  States.”  On  the  surface  that  was  kindly  meant,  as  it 
seemed;  but  someone  revealed  that  John  King  had  been  a 
strong  candidate  for  the  post  Louis  Howe  had  come  to  occupy. 
Perkins  had  pushed  King  for  it,  and  lost  favor  in  the  doing. 
Political  battlefields  have  their  own  casualties. 
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But  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  “Happy  Days”  to  most  of  his 
fellow-countians.  Miss  Rhoda  Hinkley  of  Poughkeepsie,  now 
Mrs.  Hobart  Hunt,  had  suggested  this  song  for  the  first  conven¬ 
tion  and  the  first  campaign;  it  preceded  Mr.  Roosevelt  until  the 
day  of  “Hail  to  the  Chief.”  A  part  of  the  essential  gaiety  of  the 
Roosevelt  nature  sprang  out  of  deep-lying  resources  of  his 
Dutch  lineage. 

“Goodnight,”  he  said  one  night  from  the  Nelson  House  bal¬ 
cony,  on  the  eve  of  his  greatest  electoral  triumph,  “and  good 
luck  for  tomorrow.  I  only  hope  you’ll  find  you  voted  for  the  win¬ 
ning  side.” 


The  Ox  Tug 


II.  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
IMPOVERISHMENT 


Mesier’s  Mill,  Wappingers 


7.  Newcomes 


Newcome,  n.,  a  recent  arrival. 

OXFORD  DICTIONARY. 

Song:  Tune,  Landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl. 

Come,  Landlord,  let  me  let  your  land. 

Come,  tenant,  hire  of  me; 

I’ll  try  to  do  you  justice,  both  — 

Pay  me  a  little  fee. 

A.  BLAKESLEE. 

Poughkeepsie  Journal,  March  2,  1830. 

(The  first  singing  commercial?) 

ONLY  A  SHADE  of  meaning  divides  newcome  from  newcomer; 
the  first  has  arrived,  the  second  is  just  arriving.  Newcome  is  also 
old  English,  six  hundred  years  before  newcomer.  A  flavor  of 
Thackeray  hangs  around  them,  too;  “a  most  respectable  family,” 
he  called  them.  And  so,  indeed,  they  have  always  been,  and  still 
are.  “We  are  all  immigrants,  we  are  all  foreigners,”  said  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  the  good  Dutch  tradition. 

New  Netherland,  and  still  more  New  York,  was  polyglot  long 
before  any  white  man  set  foot  in  Dutchess.  In  the  first  company 
there  were,  besides  the  Dutch,  Flemings,  Walloons,  French 
(Huguenots  and  Catholics,  both);  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Nor¬ 
wegians.  There  were  also  New  Englanders,  themselves  already 
of  mixed  Scots  and  English  lineage;  the  inquisitive  ones  lived  in 
New  Amsterdam,  the  acquisitive  ones  lived  on  Long  Island  and 
the  shores  of  its  Sound.  Very  few  had  come  from  England. 

After  the  Revolution  arrivals  direct  from  Great  Britain  in¬ 
creased.  Irish  and  Scots  came  so  fast  that  in  1802  fifteen  hun- 
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dred  a  month  came  in  at  New  York.  The  Germans  known  as 
Palatines,  (by  no  means  all  Teutonic,  however)  had  arrived  in 
1710,  the  first  large  unit  in  Dutchess.  Their  largest  numbers 
were  after  1850.  In  1878  a  German  weekly  magazine,  the 
Wochentliche  Post,  appeared  in  Poughkeepsie,  edited  by  W. 
Wolff;  and  an  information  bureau  was  set  up  in  Main  Street. 
But  the  first  real  consciousness  of  “foreignness”  came  in  railroad 
days  of  1848,  when  Irish  laborers  hired  out  on  starvation  terms, 
and  were  treated  with  real  cruelty. 

One  of  the  early  riots  in  which  “Paddies”  were  concerned 
came  August  1,  1849,  when  a  German  overseer  was  killed  in  a 
fight  with  three  Irish  laborers.  It  was  reported  that  the  overseer 
was  one  of  the  most  heartless  tyrants  that  could  be  found.  He 
could  only  rule  by  terror.  The  townspeople  drove  the  Paddies 
out  of  town,  fearing  disease.  On  December  29,  1849,  amid  the 
Christmas  fun,  drunken  rowdies  of  the  town  attacked  an  Irish¬ 
man  who  had  crept  up  the  hill.  When  Dr.  Stephen  Thom  re¬ 
buked  his  fellow-townsmen,  he  was  attacked  by  them,  and  only 
saved  his  life  by  running  into  the  hotel  on  Main  Street. 

One  desperate  laborer  killed  his  wife  and  children,  perhaps 
to  keep  them  from  freezing.  He  lived  on  land  the  railroad  was 
taking  for  its  station. 

Violence  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  much  of  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Irish.  A  mob  drove  the  audience  out  of  Town 
Hall,  when  a  lecture  on  slavery  was  billed;  a  mob  drove  a 
speaker  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  out  of  town;  shout¬ 
ing  revivalists  worked  up  a  frenzy  among  trembling  sinners, 
that  turned  into  violence  against  those  who  called  their  antics 
indecent;  prizefights  had  no  rules.  The  Journal  and  Eagle,  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1850,  denounced  the  sternness  with  which  police  and 
judge  punished  the  rioters. 

“The  worm  will  turn  when  trod  upon,  and  a  quiet  peaceable 
Irishman  must  be  deprived  of  mercy  and  justice  and  libertv, 
because  of  the  fault  of  a  few.  They  will  fare  no  better  than 
those  under  oppressive  British  rule,  and  in  the  end  we  need  not 
look  to  them  for  anything  but  revenge  and  personal  hostilitv 
in  return.” 
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Three  days  before,  there  had  occurred  a  battle  between  Ne¬ 
groes  and  Irish,  the  latter  terribly  beaten  with  sling  shots.  They 
returned  up  Union  Street,  when  one  Peter  Cramer  was  shot. 
The  whole  town  was  alerted,  and  the  alarm-bell  rung.  Riflemen 
came,  arresting  some  thirty.  “Then  began  a  series  of  proceed¬ 
ings  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more  strikingly  than  an 
Indian  descent  on  a  defenseless  settlement.”  In  the  destruction 
of  the  log  shanties  Bernard  McKaig  was  forced  out  of  a  sick 
bed,  and  dragged  over  the  ice,  when  his  feet  were  frozen.  A 
lady  in  court  afterwards  gave  him  rubbers. 

On  December  25,  1847,  in  a  Christmas  riot,  one  man  had 
been  killed.  On  January  1,  1849,  twenty-one  Irishmen  had  been 
thrown  in  jail  for  a  riot  out  on  James  Vassar’s  Brickyard  Hill. 
On  April  11,  in  the  same  year,  when  some  Irish  paraded  Main 
Street  inoffensively,  headed  by  a  bagpiper,  six  men  were  ar¬ 
rested.  On  November  29,  there  was  a  riot  at  Rhinebeck.  On 
June  11  they  rioted  over  a  dispute  in  pay.  In  December  1850 
two  were  killed  and  sixty  arrested  at  Rhinebeck  in  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  Connaughtmen  of  the  West  of  Ireland  and  the  Far- 
downers  of  Cork  (Corkonians).  The  sheriff’s  highhandedness 
in  these  and  other  proceedings  was  severely  condemned  by  a 
public  which  was  itself  responsible  for  the  miseries  of  these 
railroad  marooners. 

On  December  23  Barney  O’Hare  was  shot  by  his  landlord,  a 
Dutch  man  named  Miller.  In  the  same  month  occurred  the 
greatest  riots,  of  which  no  details  are  left.  Reports  of  bloodshed 
and  murder  came  to  the  newspaper  office  every  hour. 

Twenty  or  more  loaded  wagons,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  un¬ 
loaded  for  the  steamboat  Clinton,  were  rifled. 

Violence  begets  violence.  There  was  robbery  in  the  trains, 
and  disorder  destroyed  much  of  the  pride  that  Dutchess  folks 
took  in  their  new  cars.  Scenes  like  these  were  repeated  in  1868 
at  Fishkill. 

Father  Riordan  at  Poughkeepsie  had  done  more  than  anyone 
else  in  restoring  order.  He  organized  a  parade  of  St.  Peter’s 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  a  most  worthy  cause.  Captain  John 
Dougherty  led  the  march  as  grand  marshal. 
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Nevertheless  another  Irish-Negro  fight  was  soon  taken  to 
court,  a  cook  at  Vassar  College  being  among  the  arrested  ones. 
At  Fishkill,  on  February  2,  1868,  crowds  of  Irish  laborers  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Railroad  fought  for  hours. 
Billies  were  used,  a  club  one-and-a-half  feet  long,  evidently  a 
new  weapon.  At  the  Bull  Head  market,  the  assailant  was  one 
Vincent — not  an  Irishman,  as  the  reporter  noted  in  some 
surprise. 

On  March  6  in  the  same  town,  came  a  great  riot  of  the  Irish 
against  the  Hackmen,  with  bars,  spades,  and  clubs.  On  May  4, 
1868,  the  Great  Train  Robbery  excited  the  county.  On  the 
Montreal  train  at  Garrisons,  at  2:30  A.M.,  sixty-thousand  dol¬ 
lars  were  taken.  The  merchants’  messenger  was  chloroformed, 
and  the  Union  Expressman  beaten.  The  Eagle  called  it  among 
the  most  daring  of  the  kind.  It  had  scooped  the  press  by  the 
announcement. 

Not  all  of  those  who  forsook  Ireland  were  driven  by  hunger. 
A  friend  of  ours  was  one  of  a  family  of  fifteen  children  whose 
home  lay  but  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  river  Shannon.  Across  the 
river  lay  the  manor-house,  and  to  the  manor  dairy  she  took  her 
steps  every  day,  to  bring  home  a  pail  of  milk.  Meeting  the  mas¬ 
ter  one  day  as  he  came  back  from  his  ride,  she  gave  him  “good 
day.” 

“When  you  speak  to  me,  curtsey.” 

“No,  that  I’ll  not  do,  but  when  I  please.” 

“You  must  curtsey,  it  is  the  custom.  Or  you  can’t  have  the 
milk.” 

“No  one  shall  have  it  then,”  said  she,  and  she  poured  her  pail 
in  the  river,  and  went  home.  She  was  soon  on  her  way  overseas. 

Some  typical  Irish  workers  may  be  named.  Francis  Timoney 
came  in  the  1840’s  and  worked  in  the  brickyards.  He  became 
an  owner  of  a  yard  turning  out  a  quarter  of  a  million  bricks  a 
day,  and  sent  them  to  New  York  in  his  own  barges  from  Dutch¬ 
ess  Junction. 

Francis  Hughes  and  his  friend  George  Clark  brought  their 
families,  tools,  and  furniture  by  boat  to  Poughkeepsie.  Hughes 
became  Matthew  Vassar’s  great  friend  and  adviser.  His  son 
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George  built  up  a  large  carriage  factory  on  Main  Street.  He 
blasted  off  the  “South  Hamilton  Quarry,”  a  rock  twenty-five  feet 
high,  and  thus  furnished  Christ  Church  with  its  foundations. 
He  built  the  adjoining  Main  Street  block.  Soon  he  passed  from 
carriage  to  furniture,  owning  the  largest  factory  in  the  Valley. 

Be  it  added  that  this  fine  Irishman  was  not  only  Captain  of 
Company  C,  21st  New  York  Volunteers,  1861,  but  was  captain 
of  an  Irish  volunteer  military  company,  that  went  under  the 
Fenians  to  fight  for  Canada,  sending  over  a  hundred  men, 
hired  from  his  own  pocket.  They  never  crossed  the  border. 
As  he  said  magnanimously,  “There  was  no  power  on  earth  that 
could  have  stopped  them  from  capturing  Canada  .  .  .  but  Irish¬ 
men  thought  too  much  of  America  to  plunge  her  into  a  war 
with  England  .  .  .” 

Since  this  leisurely  chronicle  is  in  part  a  personal  experience, 
I  have  chosen  to  write  of  John  Edward  Mack,  not  only  as  one  of 
Irish  nationality,  but  as  representative  of  the  whole  contribution 
of  the  later  newcomes.  He  and  his  sister  Margaret  were  the  first 
to  greet  me,  myself  a  newcome  in  Dutchess  in  the  fall  of  1914. 
I  salute  them  now,  as  representative  citizens  of  present-day 
Dutchess. 

Their  name  in  Ireland  was  Macnamara,  and  like  millions  of 
others  they  shortened  the  name  for  convenience.  They  were 
born  in  Arlington  and  lived  on  Vassar  College  campus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  best  information.  John’s  father  was  a  stableman  at 
the  college,  which  before  the  days  of  the  car  line  kept  a  large 
establishment  in  the  lower  part  of  Avery  Hall.  Many  other  Irish 
were  expert  with  horses,  for  Ireland  has  produced  the  finest  of 
the  breed. 

John’s  formal  education  was  attained  in  an  elementary  school 
in  Arlington,  St.  Mary’s  Parochial,  and  the  public  high  school  in 
Poughkeepsie.  His  informal  education  came  from  his  wonderful 
sister  Margaret,  a  young  woman  of  unusual  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  firm  religious  faith.  Love  of  people,  faith  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  honesty  and  good  will,  broad  and  generous  outlook,  were 
gifts  they  came  to  share. 

John  Mack  read  law  in  a  local  office,  as  many  Poughkeep- 
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sians  had  done  since  the  days  of  James  Kent.  His  mentors  were 
James  L.  Williams,  John  Hackett,  assemblyman  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  Allison  Butts,  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie.  At  twenty-four  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  twenty-seven  he  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  town  board’s 
only  Democrat.  In  those  happy  days  he  was  reelected  on  the 
endorsement  of  both  parties. 

He  told  me  of  his  novel  treatment  of  offenders  against  so¬ 
briety.  He  suspended  sentence  upon  the  receipt  of  a  written 
request  from  the  convicted  defendant,  that  if  his  pledge  of 
sobriety  was  ever  broken,  Justice  Mack  would  immediately 
grant  his  request  for  a  jail  term.  The  pledge  became  famous; 
John  Mack  not  only  rescued  men  from  bad  habits,  but  won 
friends  as  well.  His  term  ran  from  1899  to  1907,  but  he  was 
elected  county  district  attorney  in  1906,  and  reelected  in  1909. 

The  Democratic  tide  was  then  running  strongly.  Sheriff  Bob 
Chanler  was  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand.  But  like  his 
brother  Lewis,  his  interest  in  politics  was  not  a  life-commit¬ 
ment.  In  1909  John  Mack  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  with  him. 

In  the  city,  John  K.  Sague’s  record  was  equally  strong.  It  was, 
indeed,  Mack  and  Sague,  rather  than  Ed  Perkins’  chairmanship, 
that  presented  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  his  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  his  first  election. 

John  Mack’s  partnership  with  Charles  Morschauser  and  Wil¬ 
lett  Hoysradt  was  a  most  successful  one.  The  firm  lost  Hoysradt 
and  added  Mulvey,  but  in  1920  was  continued  by  John  Mack 
alone,  undoubtedly  the  busiest  in  the  county. 

The  Republican  victories  of  the  “twenties,”  and  the  reaction 
by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  wounded  John  Mack  deeply.  A  devout 
Catholic,  he  was  respected  by  all  alike,  of  whatever  creed;  and 
the  antics  of  the  cross-burners  cut  deeply  into  a  sensitive  heart. 
He  did  not  run  again,  except  by  an  accident.  Governor  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1930  appointed  him  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  He  accepted,  and  ran  for  election  for  a 
full  term  soon  afterwards,  but  was  defeated.  He  had,  however, 
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carried  Dutchess  County,  then  very  strongly  Republican.  It 
was,  in  some  degree,  a  vindication  of  his  upright  stand. 

The  famous  law  cases  won  by  him  were  the  smallest  part  of 
his  legal  career.  His  office,  always  busy,  was  a  service  office, 
where  young  men  studied,  and  went  on  to  success.  He  found 
here  his  real  satisfactions. 

Noticing  the  poor  quality  of  poultry  on  county  farms,  he 
began  to  breed  what  he  called  “Arlington  Reds,”  a  fine  strain  of 
the  Rhode  Island.  They  were  soon  seen  in  many  yards.  He  grew 
a  great  garden  of  dahlias,  peonies,  and  roses.  Soon  he  acquired 
farms  here  and  there,  and  started  a  mountain  estate  at  the  Clove, 
where  the  shrubs  and  flowers  became  a  favorite  sight  for  the 
county.  How  he  maintained  them  was  a  mystery,  for  he  gave 
them  away  most  prodigally. 

President  of  the  Dutchess  bar,  Vice-President  of  the  State 
bar,  he  was  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards.  When  he  heard  I  was  working  upon  this  book,  he 
opened  his  whole  treasure  of  maps  and  records  to  me.  Twice,  in 
a  generous  gesture,  he  put  his  neighbor  Roosevelt  in  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  presidency;  but  he  was  too  wise,  being  over  sixty 
years  of  age  and  not  strong,  to  seek  office  in  the  President’s  gift. 
He  and  his  sister  were  constantly  consulted  by  the  President 
and  his  family,  as  informal  advisers  on  matters  of  public 
opinion.  But  he  was  contented  with  his  success  in  the  county, 
and  the  universal  esteem  of  his  neighbors.  The  word  recalls 
him  to  me,  for  he  never  met  me  without  a  “Good  day, 
Neighbor!” 

Our  paths  crossed  in  welfare  channels,  for  he  was  chairman 
for  years  of  the  county  committee  of  State  Charities  Aid,  of  the 
town  public  health  committee,  and  of  Christmas  Seals.  With 
Margaret  Mack  to  find  out  who  was  in  trouble,  brother  John 
never  lacked  for  someone  to  help. 

How  like  was  his  career  to  that  of  Stephen  Eno  a  hundred 
years  before!  The  two  men  would  have  loved  each  other. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  bound  men  and  bondmen, 
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bound  women  and  bondwomen.  Both  groups  lived  in  servitude. 
The  bound  man  or,  as  he  was  called  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Dutchess,  the  bound-out  man,  was  held  in  servitude  until  his 
contract  expired.  If  he  were  an  apprentice,  this  would  be  at 
eighteen  or  twenty.  Farmers  often  bound  their  sons  apprentices, 
to  learn  a  blacksmith’s  or  a  miller’s  trade.  Such  contracts  can  be 
found  in  our  county  clerk’s  files. 

Other  bound  men,  like  David  Jamison  of  the  Nine  Partners, 
were  transported  rebels  or  law-breakers  of  many  sorts,  trans¬ 
ported  for  a  term  of  natural  life  or  less,  and  if  they  fell  in  with 
kind  masters  as  Jamison  did,  able  in  a  few  years  to  buy  their 
liberty. 

Bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  the  other  hand,  were  slaves, 
and  nearly  all  of  African  origin.  They  too,  falling  among  kind 
masters,  often  earned  their  freedom. 

Between  the  two  groups  came  Indian  servants,  nearer  the 
bondmen  perhaps;  sold  by  their  parents  when  children,  and 
working  in  households  as  domestics,  or  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
for  Indian  men  are  never  mentioned  as  farming,  though  they 
are  recorded  as  paid  for  work  on  roads,  or  for  guiding  a  survey. 
As  messengers  they  were  in  demand. 

Early  records,  even  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  contain 
advertisements  and  warrants  for  runaways  of  all  these  classes; 
not  numerous,  but  frequent  enough  to  indicate  that  the  escape 
was  not  difficult. 

Quakers  were  suspected  of  harboring  runaway  slaves,  and 
constables  accused  of  letting  them  escape.  Moravians  and 
Methodists  preached  against  slavery,  and  Quakers  in  1767  took 
action  requiring  their  members  to  hold  no  one  in  bondage. 
Freeborn  Garrettson  of  Rhinebeck,  a  Methodist  circuit 
preacher,  denounced  slavery  wherever  he  went,  though  often 
stoned  and  threatened  with  death  in  his  southern  journeys. 
These  were  prior  to,  and  during,  the  Revolution. 

John  Jay,  chief  author  of  New  York  State’s  first  constitution, 
and  a  resident  in  Dutchess  at  the  time,  proposed  the  complete 
abolition  of  slavery;  but  by  some  trickery  the  article  was  post- 
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poned  and  never  finally  acted  upon.  Jay  kept  up  his  good  work, 
however,  and  during  his  governorship,  in  1799,  signed  a  law 
making  all  Negro  children  free  after  maturity,  twenty-eight 
years  for  men  and  twenty-five  for  women.  Registration  was  re¬ 
quired  for  all  births  from  that  date.  In  1817  the  date  of  manu¬ 
mission  was  set  at  twenty-one  years. 

Thus  the  climate  favored  freedom  and  many  men  inherited 
freedom  as  a  gift  bequeathed.  Final  freedom  was  given  in  1827 
by  the  second  constitution  of  1821,  Pierre  Jay  bringing  forward 
the  motion  as  his  father’s  true  son. 

Sentiment  in  the  State  remained  conservative,  however.  New 
York,  with  its  floating  population  of  the  port,  was  subject  to 
fear  of  the  mob.  Violence  was  in  its  tradition.  The  “Sons  of 
Liberty”  were  not  quiet  folks,  and  riots  not  infrequent.  Negroes, 
therefore,  who  would  vote,  were  required  to  show  a  livelihood 
of  a  fairly  high  wage  or  property,  and  were  thus  for  the  greater 
number  excluded  from  voting  until  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  gave  them,  in  New  York  at  least,  a  political  equality 
of  action. 

Other  newcomes  of  low  income  feared  the  Negro  laborer, 
and  bitterly  opposed  the  War  for  the  Union.  Hundreds  were 
killed  in  the  great  city.  Dutchess  was  overawed  by  a  quartering 
of  soldiers,  or  there  might  have  been  rioting  among  the  Paddies 
of  the  river  shanties,  who  had  been  vilely  treated  by  their  gang- 
bosses  and  by  an  indifferent  community,  and  were  of  no  mind 
to  be  sent  off  to  fight  for  people  who  might  take  what  little 
bread  they  got  out  of  their  mouths. 

At  two  places  in  the  county,  Lithgow  and  Baxtertown,  Negro 
communities  sprang  up.  The  latter  neighborhood  joins  Fishkill, 
and  represents  a  certain  latitude  allowed  the  earlier  Negroes  in 
their  intercourse  with  Indians.  According  to  tradition  some 
Wappinger  Indians  dwelt  here  and  were  later  joined  by  free 
Negroes.  A  vigorous  church  life  rose  among  them,  with  grove 
meetings,  fish  fries,  and  picnics,  and  plenty  of  work.  Baxter¬ 
town  was  a  station  on  the  underground  railway,  probably  work¬ 
ing  with  Quaker  groups. 
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Joe  Collis,  underground  station-master,  peddled  fish  in  Fish- 
kill,  and  blew  his  horn  in  certain  rhythms  known  to  the  initi¬ 
ated,  giving  the  numbers  expected,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  escaped  runaways.  These  would  be  called  for,  the  same 
night,  and  spirited  on  by  moonlight  to  Oswego,  in  the  town 
that  had  once  been  called  Freedom.  Freedom  Plains  still  lies 
there. 

The  story  of  John  Bolding  lights  up  the  aftermath  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  There  lived  quietly  in  Poughkeepsie  a 
Negro  tailor,  skilled  and  respected  in  his  craft.  Mrs.  Dickinson, 
from  South  Carolina,  came  to  live  in  the  town.  One  day  she  saw 
John  Bolding,  and  recognized  him  as  her  former  slave,  a  run¬ 
away.  Without  giving  notice  of  her  discovery,  she  sold  her 
“Dred  Scott”  interest  in  him  to  a  fellow-Carolinian,  Barrett 
Anderson.  For  him  a  United  States  marshal  from  New  York, 
armed  with  his  warrant,  stalked  his  prey  until  train- time.  Seiz¬ 
ing  his  unsuspecting  victim,  he  hustled  him  into  a  waiting 
carriage,  drove  recklessly  to  the  station,  and  rushed  him  aboard 
just  before  the  whistle  blew. 

Someone  had  seen  the  kidnaping,  and  reported  it  to  the 
town.  An  indignation  meeting  convened  a  committee,  who 
sought  from  Anderson  the  price  he  would  take  for  his  rascality. 
Anderson,  who  had  paid  Mrs.  Dickinson  eight  hundred  dollars, 
now  demanded  fifteen  hundred,  plus  two  hundred  for  expenses. 
The  Poughkeepsians’  roll  of  honor  included  Matthew  Vassar, 
Liberty  Hyde,  Isaac  Platt,  E.  B.  Killey,  A.  VanKleeck,  William 
Livingston,  Charles  P.  Luckey,  Mr.  Darrow,  H.  D.  Myers, 
Homer  Nelson,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  other  angry 
men,  who  subscribed  the  sum  in  a  few  days,  and  brought  John 
Bolding  back  to  his  goose  and  shears  on  Main  Street. 

The  good  tailor  lived  for  twenty-five  years  more  at  129  Pine 
Street,  dying  in  the  centennial  year  of  1876.  He  lies  in  our  Rural 
Cemetery. 

Turn  about  is  fair  play.  The  Eagle  a  year  later,  in  1852,  re¬ 
corded  the  plight  of  Jonathan  Lemmon  of  Virginia,  who 
brought  his  eight  slaves  with  him  to  New  York,  intending  to  sail 
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for  Texas.  The  slaves  were  otherwise  minded,  and  on  their 
appeal  Judge  Paine  of  New  York  ruled  that  since  they  had  been 
imported  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  owner,  they  were,  under 
the  New  York  statute,  free.  Whereupon  some  indignant  citizens 
of  New  York,  Southern  sympathizers,  made  up  a  purse  of  $5000 
and  presented  it  to  the  unfortunate  trespasser  on  free  land! 

James  Brown,  whose  freedom  was  bought  by  Gulian  Ver- 
planck,  became  one  of  our  most  famous  horticulturists.  His 
valuable  diary,  part  of  which  has  been  published,  preserves 
much  information  of  the  art  of  the  time. 

Lithgow,  near  Amenia,  became  the  home  of  freed  Negroes, 
who  found  employment  on  the  farms  in  the  area.  Others  drifted 
in  as  seasonal  laborers.  The  Central  Baptist  Church  of  Clinton 
welcomed  them. 

Less  favored  were  the  Negroes  of  the  river  brickyards,  who 
were  assembled  in  the  South  to  replace  striking  white  laborers. 
Naturally,  they  suffered  from  the  ill-feeling  thus  excited.  At 
Brockway,  north  of  Beacon,  and  Dutchess  Junction,  south  of  the 
town,  were  the  two  largest  communities,  with  perhaps  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  each. 

As  time  went  on,  more  efficient  machinery  was  designed  for 
handling  the  brick,  reducing  the  need  for  so  much  labor.  Wood 
for  kiln-burning  cost  more  and  other  yards  competed  more  fa¬ 
vorably.  By  the  time  of  depression,  1932,  the  yards  were  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees.  Most  of  the  employees 
moved  away,  but  a  few  hundred  still  remained,  including  a  few 
Whites  of  Levantine  origin. 

Irregularity  of  labor  in  the  half-closed  yards,  the  intrusion  of 
troublesome  visitors  on  weekends  from  New  York  City,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  local  community  to  assume  responsibility,  led  to 
rapid  deterioration.  Brockway  suffered  less,  because  a  neighbor 
was  supervisor  and  deputy  food  distributor  during  the  years 
of  depression.  Dutchess  Junction  became  a  real  plague-spot. 

As  secretary  of  a  relief  board  of  Dutchess  County  in  those 
years  I  visited  Brockway  and  Dutchess  Junction.  We  had  set  up 
food  distribution,  but  much  remained  to  be  done.  At  my  invita- 
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tion  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spent  a  day  at  one  yard,  and 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  occupants,  suggesting  ways 
and  means  of  self-help.  In  a  few  days  trained  social  investi¬ 
gators  appeared.  Their  report  reads  like  a  Faulkner  novel  of 
Yoknapatawpha  County,  not  wealthy  Dutchess.  Yet  I  can  tes¬ 
tify  that  the  report  is  restrained,  in  every  point  and  understate¬ 
ment  of  conditions. 

As  time  passed,  many  families  removed  to  areas  where  they 
could  find  employment.  Today  very  few  of  the  houses  are  occu¬ 
pied,  and  employment  has  brought  relief. 

Strangers  had  been  kinder  than  the  neighbors.  Engineers  on 
New  York  Central  freight  trains  often  went  slow  as  they  passed 
Dutchess  Junction.  Men  could  jump  on  the  coal  cars  and  throw 
off  a  few  pieces  before  the  train  picked  up  speed  again.  Boys 
gathered  up  the  cast-off  charity  and  kept  their  mothers  warm. 
Yet  even  in  such  conditions  men  were  not  utterly  hopeless,  like 
those  of  “Tobacco  Road.”  A  neighboring  clergyman  had  insti¬ 
tuted  recreation  and  other  minor  relief.  The  men  still  played 
baseball,  the  children  went  to  school.  It  was  clear  that  all  the 
adults  still  remembered  better  times,  and  strove  to  patch  up  the 
rags  of  their  old  days. 

This  morale  made  the  relief  work  easier,  and  brought  to  an 
end  one  of  the  most  distressful  episodes  in  Dutchess  history. 
But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  Some  of  the  group  came  to 
Poughkeepsie  to  live  and  work.  They  found  conditions  rela¬ 
tively  better,  but  far  from  satisfactory.  Handicapped  as  they 
were  by  their  previous  sufferings,  they  found  prejudice  actively 
hindering  then  progress  up  from  the  brickyards. 

The  Negroes  of  Dutchess  number  4.1%  of  the  population, 
probably  over  6,000  at  the  present  time.  Recent  economic  im¬ 
provement  has  meant  more  to  them  than  to  anyone  else  in  the 
county.  Improvement,  in  the  good  old  Dutchess  sense,  shows 
itself  everywhere,  in  their  churches,  houses,  apparel,  education, 
and  general  culture.  Several  score  persons  in  Poughkeepsie, 
men  and  women,  are  of  professional  standing  in  medicine,  law, 
social  work,  education,  and  theology.  Among  the  newcomes  are 
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engineers,  and  other  highly  paid  business  and  industrial  tech¬ 
nologists. 

Most  notable  is  the  successful  work  in  the  community  cen¬ 
ters,  the  success  in  sports  and  athletics,  the  skills  in  various  voca¬ 
tions,  the  fine  domestic  work  of  many  women,  who  prove  that 
paid  homework  is  not  degrading,  but  a  skilled  occupation,  and 
who  live  with  dignity  and  the  regard  of  those  who  know  them. 
The  same  can  be  said,  without  condescension,  of  the  porters 
and  room-men,  of  the  waiters  in  the  best  hotels  and  inns. 

There  would  be  less  objection  on  the  part  of  the  thoughtful 
members  of  the  group,  if  social  sharing  and  all  employments 
were  equally  open  to  them.  For  the  sensitive  and  ambitious, 
Dutchess  indifference  is  harder  to  face  in  the  daily  round  than 
active  hostility  or  arrogance  which  one  takes,  knowing  it  for 
what  it  is.  Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides. 

Completely  integrated  in  the  historic  growth  of  Dutchess  are 
those  of  German  stock.  The  Palatines  of  Rhinebeck  Town  were 
the  largest  single  group  to  live  in  the  county.  They  are  certainly, 
“first  family.”  Later  accessions  came  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  the  first  large  number  of  newcomes  were  those  after  1848. 

Of  these  Adolph  Hupfel  may  stand  as  example.  His  father, 
Adolph  Glaser,  burgomaster  of  a  Prussian  town,  joined  the  1848 
revolution,  and  fled  to  America  like  so  many  others.  A  skilled 
workman,  he  made  fishing-rods  all  his  life.  His  widow  married 
a  New  York  brewer,  Adolph  Hupfel,  who  took  his  stepsons  into 
partnership.  Adolph,  for  years  proprietor  of  the  large  Hupffel 
plant  in  New  York,  returned  upriver  for  leisure,  building  a  vast 
estate  on  old  DuBois  land  at  Johnsonville. 

At  Myers  Corners  another  German  family  prospered.  John 
Myers  was  a  famous  tavern-keeper  there  in  early  days.  From 
the  family,  perhaps,  came  also  the  name  of  New  Hamburg, 
where  Francis  Myers  started  a  blacking  factory.  His  son,  John 
Francis  Myers,  was  leader  in  New  Hamburg,  and  like  all  the 
Myers,  loyal  Democrats,  furnishing  supervisors  to  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie  in  odd  years. 
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Sometimes,  as  with  the  Myers,  the  old  German  spelling  is  lost. 
At  other  times  the  name  is  translated,  as  with  some  of  the 
Bakers.  John  D.  Baker  came  from  Germany,  sailing  across  in  a 
voyage  that  consumed  six  months.  The  family  began  with  eight 
children  at  New  Paltz,  all  of  whom  settled  in  Dutchess  at  Free¬ 
dom  Plains  in  1823.  William  Baker,  a  son,  was  for  half  a  century 
the  village  blacksmith,  a  trade  for  which  Germans  were  famous. 

The  days  of  ’48  in  Prussia  had  a  galvanic  magic,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  records  of  German  youth  in  Dutchess.  Charles 
Kirchner,  one  of  ten  children,  came  at  twenty  years  to  the 
county  and  took  up  his  family  trade  of  butcher.  By  1880  he  was 
the  largest  taxpayer  in  the  city,  owning  the  Driving  Park, 
among  other  property.  “Kirchner’s,”  on  Market  Street,  became 
the  State  armory,  and  the  best  public  hall  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Kirchner’s  brothers  followed  him  to  the  States,  but  thirty-five 
nephews  and  nieces  remained,  whom  he  educated.  At  the  fam¬ 
ily  reunion  in  Otterberg  over  eighty  members  attended.  He  was 
the  essential  Bavarian,  comradely,  supporting  everything  in 
sight.  It  was  he  who  sold  the  Clinton  House  for  a  low  price  to 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  His  name  was  on 
the  endorsement  of  most  of  the  officials  of  his  day,  but  he 
boasted  that  he  had  never  lost  a  dollar  on  a  friend’s  bond. 

Ernest  Hockstadter,  born  in  1838,  came  at  twenty-four,  and 
ran  a  truck.  In  ten  years  he  was  able  to  build  all  Poughkeepsie’s 
sewers,  except  that  of  Main  Street,  all  the  pipes  for  its  new  gas 
company,  the  Stony  Clove  Railroad  in  the  Catskills,  part  of  the 
West  Shore  railroad,  part  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge. 

It  had  been  the  fashion  to  smile  at  success  stories,  but  most 
of  us  admit  that  some  of  our  laughter  is  forced,  and  covers  an 
envious  sigh.  We  know  well  enough,  without  any  sentiment, 
that  these  men  are  the  history  of  their  times,  taking  the  hazards 
of  all  labor,  and  driving  through  to  achievement.  I  used  to 
watch  my  brother  George  in  New  York,  building  a  new  sub¬ 
way;  and  thought  “this  is  the  real  American  history.”  Such  were 
these  newcomes  of  the  mid-century,  taking  over  from  older 
hands  the  responsibility  for  the  larger  county. 
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Major  William  Haubennestel,  shoe  dealer,  is  another  such. 
His  parents  came  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1849.  He  became  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  a  veteran  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  a  supervisor,  and 
treasurer  of  Dutchess  County.  He  is  remembered  best  for  the 
three  hundred  trips  he  made  to  Albany  in  behalf  of  the  new 
armory,  which  ended  in  1891  with  its  erection.  Lover  of  martial 
music,  he  organized  the  Nineteenth  Separate  Company  Fife, 
Drum,  and  Bugler  Corps,  top  drum  corps  of  New  York  State. 
His  son  Lewis  was  its  leader. 

John  George  Bodenstein  of  Staatsburg,  born  in  1850  in  Cassel, 
came  to  America  with  his  father  at  eight  years.  He  worked  with 
him  in  the  making  of  ice  tools,  and  became  perhaps  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  them.  His  shop  furnished  a  hundred  tons  of 
iron  structure  for  the  Mills  Mansion,  and  many  more  for  needs 
of  other  concerns.  Organizer  of  the  local  gun  club,  he  won  the 
state  prize  medal  for  a  two-day  shoot  making  48  of  50  possible 
scores. 

The  history  of  the  Germans,  indeed,  is  written  in  their  lives, 
in  industry,  music,  art,  and  most  of  all  in  their  church.  Some  of 
it  will  later  appear. 

Some  time  after  1880,  so  runs  the  legend,  the  Polish  families 
arrived  in  New  York.  They  brought  with  them  a  letter  telling 
them  to  take  the  train  from  New  York,  go  for  seventy-five  miles, 
and  they  would  be  near  the  coal-mines,  where  their  men  would 
work  alongside  Polish  comrades. 

Unfortunately,  the  man  whom  they  consulted  on  arrival  di¬ 
rected  them  to  Grand  Central  Station.  They  dutifully  bought 
their  tickets  with  their  last  money,  and  found  themselves  in 
Poughkeepsie.  They  might  have  taken  the  bridge  route  to 
Clearwater,  but  also,  there  was  then  no  bridge. 

They  found  work  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  men  were  soon  at 
work  in  a  foundry,  where  their  strong  arms  were  just  as  useful 
as  in  a  mine. 

Liking  the  place  and  the  neighbors,  they  wrote  back  to  Posen, 
the  then  German  province  of  Poland  from  which  they  had 
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come,  and  were  soon  joined  by  others.  Among  them  were  Poles 
from  Austria’s  South-eastern  province,  Galicia,  where  German 
was  not  spoken.  These  attended  St.  Peter’s  Church,  while  the 
German-speaking  group  joined  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  a 
Catholic  German  congregation. 

In  1901  these  united  in  a  new  church,  St.  Joseph’s,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  spiritual  home  of  Polish  Catholics. 

In  March,  1897,  a  branch  or  chapter  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  was  organized  by  members  of  the  Parish.  Nearly  ninety 
years  later  a  Polish- American  Citizens’  Club  was  organized  to 
conduct  civic  education  and  other  activities.  In  1932  the  two 
societies  wanted  to  form  a  strong  club,  retaining  their  claim  to 
be  branch  368  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance.  The  society  is 
benevolent,  fraternal,  charitable,  and  social,  in  the  generally 
accepted  meanings.  The  368  group  is  headed  by  Victor  C. 
Waryas,  the  Citizens’  Club  by  his  brother,  Stanley  Waryas. 

Pulaski  Park  marks  the  presence  of  perhaps  five  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  of  Polish  descent.  One  young  attorney  has  run  for  District 
Attorney,  another  for  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  group  is 
highly  organized  and  well  integrated  in  city  life,  but  the  third 
generation,  following  the  line  of  assimilation,  is  beginning  to 
spread  out  into  new  relations. 

Americans  from  Polish  farms  have  succeeded  in  restoring 
fertility  to  worn-out  areas.  Their  gift  for  intensive  agriculture 
rescued  great  parts  of  New  England,  especially  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley.  It  has  succeeded  equally  in  upper  Dutchess, 
where  the  thinner  soil  has  been  exhausted.  Red  Hook  and  Tivoli 
contain  many  Polish  families;  a  Polish  American  club  holds  reg¬ 
ular  meetings.  Near  them  are  a  few  Russian  folks. 

The  forerunner  of  the  Italian  newcomes  in  Dutchess  was 
Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  famed  librettist  of  Wolfgang  Mozart’s  operas 
Cosi  Fan  Tutti,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.  It  was 
in  his  old  age,  not  in  his  days  of  authorship,  that  he  came  to 
call  our  county  “this  little  paradise.”  A  Venetian  vagabond  re¬ 
sembling  in  many  ways  his  fellow,  Casanova,  he  wrote  a 
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memoir  scarcely  less  frank.  Lacking  a  patron,  he  had  at  last 
sought  refuge  in  New  York,  where  Gulian  Verplanck  befriended 
him.  Some  of  these  books  descended  to  his  great-grandson,  Mr. 
James  DeLancey  Verplanck  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  were  read 
with  curiosity  by  Professor  Mimi  Piccirilli  of  Vassar  College. 

Da  Ponte  initiated  Italian  studies  in  America,  for  the  self- 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  American  people  had  added  a 
library  and  a  school  to  his  grandiose  plans  for  an  endowed 
Italian  opera  in  New  York.  Gulian  Verplanck  secured  a  post  for 
him  at  Columbia.  His  son,  also  named  Lorenzo,  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Italian  at  New  York  University,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
Florence  in  1883. 

In  1820,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  the  father  passed  a  happy 
summer  tutoring  some  beautiful  young  ladies,  daughters  of  the 
brothers  of  John  R.  Livingston  and  Maturin  Livingston,  at 
Staatsburg.  The  brightest  gem  in  his  Tuscan  crown,  as  he  called 
her,  was  Cornelia  Livingston,  but  the  others  were  not  much  out¬ 
shone.  He  adored  them  all,  and  Cornelia  became  his  faithful 
friend.  The  picture  of  the  aged  roue  and  court  hanger-on,  and 
the  gay  American  girl,  is  intriguing.  His  description  is  no  less  so, 
giving  in  detail  a  typical  day’s  routine,  with  its  lecture,  its  read¬ 
ing  of  Dante,  and  the  walks  and  talks  in  purest  Tuscan.  His 
“three  graces”  held  him  enchanted.  He  was,  in  spite  of  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  a  man  of  real  wit  and  skill,  as  his  comedies  show. 

A  man  who  writes  an  autobiography  has  given  a  hostage  to 
fame.  People  will  remember  his  eccentricities,  and  discount  his 
services.  It  has  been  so  with  daPonte.  Yet  he  deserves  our  ad¬ 
miration.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  welcome  guest  of  Livingston 
families,  and  the  protege  of  Gulian  Verplanck,  was  no  mere 
enthusiast.  DaPonte  translated  much  of  English  literature  into 
Italian.  He  imported  Italian  books  in  exchange  and  widened 
the  American  horizon.  He  defended  Italy  against  American 
prejudices.  His  son  carried  on  his  labors;  his  grandson  Enrico 
was  a  veteran  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  He  left  an  honorable 
name  among  our  first  Italian  citizens. 

Among  the  earliest  newcomes  from  Italy  were  the  Redavats 
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family.  Charles  Redavats  of  Beekman,  born  in  1833,  became 
one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of  horses,  in  the  period  when 
horses  were  the  only  motive-power.  His  boarding  and  training 
stables  were  at  Green  Haven,  with  extensive  pasturage. 

Only  one  American  immigrant  in  every  two  hundred  claimed 
Italy  as  his  home,  in  the  years  before  1870.  Ten  times  as  many 
began  to  come  about  1885,  and  soon  New  York  City  was  too 
small  to  hold  them  all.  They  marched  in  1889  under  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Arch,  and  they  kept  marching  right  uptown  to  Colum¬ 
bus  Circle  at  Central  Park,  in  1892,  where  they  proudly  made 
the  navigator  their  eponym.  Soon  they  had  reached  Yorkville, 
and  by  1895  took  the  Harlem  Railroad  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
the  New  Haven  Road  into  New  England.  Appropriating  Colum¬ 
bus  Day,  October  12,  as  their  own  festival,  they  added  a  most 
colorful  holiday  to  the  American  calendar.  Columbus  Day  in 
Poughkeepsie  became  famous,  and  well-disposed  merry-makers 
of  other  lineage  soon  were  eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
Patron. 

Their  first  venture  up  the  Hudson  came  at  this  time.  In  1888, 
according  to  the  late  George  J.  Amato,  four  men  from  Cosenza 
in  Calabria,  near  the  instep  of  the  great  Italian  “boot,”  came  to 
Poughkeepsie  to  work  on  the  Central  New  England,  then  under 
construction.  They  were  Salvatore  Leo,  Antonio  Leo,  Pasquale 
A.  Tesone,  and  Michele  Amato.  The  two  first  named  were  fish¬ 
ermen,  the  third  a  tailor,  and  the  fourth  a  vintner.  Two  years 
later,  with  Italian  caution,  came  five  more  Amatos  and  four 
Leos.  The  voyage  took  forty  days.  Michele  Palen,  whose  father 
joined  the  new  “Tarriers,”  digging  the  right-of-way,  was  our 
first  school-boy. 

“When  I  first  visited  Newport,  and  saw  the  grand  palaces  of 
the  railway  kings,  I  thought  to  myself,  there’s  some  of  my 
father’s  sweat  in  the  mortar.” 

Father  James  Nilan,  then  Pastor  of  St.  Peter’s,  could  speak  a 
little  Italian,  and  made  them  feel  at  home. 

The  four  families  lived  all  together,  at  109  Mill  Street.  There 
the  first  children,  Isabel  Amato  and  Dom  Leo,  were  born.  Isabel 
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became  Mrs.  John  DiGilio,  whose  son  Frank  was  chairman  of 
the  building  committee  of  the  new  high  school,  under  the 
board-presidency  of  Mrs.  Harry  Ethal,  another  of  the  group. 

From  this  beginning  came  the  five  thousand  Americans  who 
now  form  so  active  and  successful  a  part  of  the  city’s  life.  At  a 
recent  Columbus  Day  banquet,  1954,  Thomas  J.  Todarelli,  As¬ 
sistant  United  States  District  Attorney,  was  the  speaker,  and 
the  Dutchess  County’s  District  Attorney,  Raymond  C.  Baratta, 
was  master.  Vincent  DiGennaro,  a  third  political  leader,  was 
dinner  chairman. 

George  J.  Amato’s  term  as  policeman  began  in  1908.  He  in¬ 
terpreted  for  the  Italians  when  they  were  drafted,  or  when  they 
went  to  court.  He  started  classes,  teaching  civics,  and  English 
to  Italian-born  would-be  citizens. 

To  Miss  Helen  Myers,  historian- journalist  who  interviewed 
him  before  his  death,  he  said,  “I  don’t  think  any  of  those  I 
helped  to  become  citizens  went  wrong.  You  could  ask,  what 
have  they  done  for  their  adopted  country?  They  raised  beauti¬ 
ful  families.  They  and  their  friends  bought  a  million  dollars  of 
Liberty  bonds.” 

Mr.  Amato,  himself  a  popular  policeman  of  many  adventures, 
used  to  say,  “There’s  no  Italian  community  here  any  more. 
There  are  only  a  few  old-timers.  The  old-timers  and  the 
younger  generation  aren’t  Italian-Americans.  They’re  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  now.” 

He  knew,  for  his  wife  was  an  American  of  Puritan  lineage. 
His  daughter  married  a  Swenson,  whose  son  Carl  manages  a 
successful  dairy  farm  at  Wappingers.  Of  all  recent  newcomes, 
perhaps  Italians  of  both  sexes  are  most  likely  to  find  partners 
outside  their  own  immediate  relations.  Shoe-shine  boys  and 
newspaper  criers,  the  lads  helped  the  family’s  meagre  purse. 
When  Mother  Frances  Xavier  Cabrini  came  from  her  West  Park 
orphanage  to  buy  supplies  in  Poughkeepsie,  the  shoe-shine  boys 
helped  carry  her  packages  down  the  hill  to  the  river. 

They  entertained  a  saint  unawares,  for  America’s  first  saint 
was  canonized  in  St.  Peter’s  Basilica  in  Rome,  in  July,  1946. 
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Intensive  gardeners,  the  Italians  soon  planted  wherever  they 
could,  in  their  backyards,  if  they  had  one.  They  found  the  soil 
rich  and  responsive.  I  recall  that  when  the  first  world  war  neces¬ 
sitated  austerity  in  our  diet,  and  self-grown  food  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Tesone  said  to  our  Food  Committee,  “Don’t  talk  to  us 
of  conservation,  we’ve  always  grown  the  food  we  eat.  Nobody 
ever  goes  hungry  on  Bridge  Street.” 

The  families  soon  spread  all  around  the  Fallkill.  The  Amatos 
moved  to  a  farm  near  Morgan  Lake,  and  started  truck  garden¬ 
ing.  Across  the  river,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  city,  devel¬ 
oped  the  famous  Bolognese  vineyards  and  vinery,  built  in 
Italian  style,  with  great  vats  imported.  Connoisseurs  from  New 
York  discovered  them,  and  the  Manhattan  New  Yorker  drew 
their  profiles. 

Fame  came  also  to  Pasquale  Tesone.  As  a  volunteer  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  in  1917,  he  was  the  first  on  the  dock  to 
greet  the  disembarking  G  I’s,  and  cheer  them  on.  Irrepressible, 
kindly,  enheartening,  he  was  as  good  as  a  “pep  talk”  from  a  gen¬ 
eral,  and  probably  much  better.  I  have  heard  returned  men  tell 
of  Tesone.  We  were  good  friends. 

The  real  flood  of  Italians  came  between  1900  and  1914,  for 
the  war  and  the  quota  soon  barred  the  doors.  The  families  had 
started  in  1904  the  new  church,  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  at 
first  in  the  basement  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  Rev.  Nicholas  Pavone 
of  the  Mother  Cabrini  Orphanage  school  was  pastor.  In  1910 
the  new  church  was  built,  of  which  Nicholas  Manna  and  Pas¬ 
quale  Tesone  were  trustees  and  leaders  in  the  building.  There 
ministrated  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Pemicone — now  the  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  New  York — from  1932  to  1944.  Here  also,  came  the 
apostolic  delegate  who  is  now  the  Holy  Father,  on  his  visit  to 
America. 

A  leader  today  is  John  T.  Albano,  clerk  of  the  Surrogate 
Court  for  Dutchess  County,  graduate  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

Lawyers,  physicians,  businessmen,  priests,  sisters,  they  have 
sought  education. 
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One  of  Poughkeepsie’s  most  colorful  personalities  is  Mr. 
Bertolo  Barone,  whose  education  as  a  book-keeper  made  him  a 
leader  of  his  compatriots  who  sought  upriver  employment.  He 
liked  the  quiet  river,  and  the  quiet  mountains  reminded  him  of 
his  Sicily.  Children  at  play  in  front  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church,  near 
the  railroad,  and  the  freight  trains  crashing  over  the  bridge, 
might  not  make  a  quiet  neighborhood  for  some  folks,  but  these 
things  are  natural  noises.  New  York,  with  its  roaring  crowds, 
was  something  else. 

When  he  thought  of  New  York,  he  would  wonder  why  he  had 
wanted  to  come  to  America.  His  family  lived  in  Sicily — they 
owned  land  there — not  rich,  no,  how  could  a  man  be  rich  with 
twenty-three  children?  Seventeen  boys  and  six  girls  there  were; 
but  his  father  did  the  best  he  could  for  them  all,  and  Bertolo 
went  through  the  liceo,  and  studied  as  a  book-keeper.  Brother 
Carmelo  had  gone  to  New  York,  and  would  find  him  a  job.  But 
when  he  came  and  tried  to  handle  the  bank’s  books  in  New 
York,  his  English  failed  him.  He  got  a  job  at  Storm  King  on  the 
West  Shore  at  $1.17  a  day,  ten  hours  a  day.  But  when  he  beat 
up  the  Irish  straw  boss  he  lost  it.  The  book-keeper  found  him¬ 
self  mixing  concrete  on  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  bridge  piers.  He 
set  himself  to  think. 

There  was  the  River  and  its  railroads  in  need  of  labor.  Italians 
were  coming  over  on  every  boat  looking  for  work,  their  bosses 
scarcely  more  knowing  in  American  ways  than  themselves.  An 
educated  man  could  put  his  wits  to  work  and  make  them  pay. 
Mr.  Barone  knew  where  to  get  hold  of  the  young  Italians,  and 
he  could  get  a  dollar  apiece  for  every  man  he  hired  for  the 
railroad.  Pretty  soon  he  was  supplying  thirty  or  forty  men  a 
week.  He  took  his  first  gangs  up  the  river  to  Stuyvesant  and 
Albany.  The  men  were  given  shacks  to  live  in,  food,  and  stove 
to  cook  on.  He  saw  his  chance  there,  and  took  the  job  of  store¬ 
keeper  at  Stuyvesant  for  the  railroad.  Then  he  needed  his 
brother  Carmelo  to  help  him,  and  the  two  were  soon  running  a 
railroad  commissary  at  Cold  Spring,  and  then  in  Kingston.  By 
the  river,  always  by  the  river.  He  came  to  like  that  river;  it 
brought  him  luck. 
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In  1906  he  started  a  commissary  in  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  old 
Lumb  workshop  by  the  river,  at  the  station.  His  brother  was 
running  one  for  him  at  Peekskill.  He  began  to  help  his  men  in 
other  ways,  as  banker,  counselor  of  families,  censor  of  morals. 
And  the  more  he  saw  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  more  he  liked  it. 
The  people  were  honest,  and  good  church  members.  He  went 
back  to  Sicily  for  a  visit  in  the  slack  times,  but  Poughkeepsie,  he 
thought,  was  his  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Such  men,  in  the  next  generation,  would  be  contractors,  like 
John  Arborio  of  Poughkeepsie,  building  the  Taconic  Parkway 
at  a  million  dollars  a  mile.  All  they  needed  was  the  technology. 

Mr.  Kalliches,  owner  of  the  K  &  M  Banana  Company,  with 
opulent  offices  on  Parker  Avenue,  was  born  in  Greece,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Sparta — the  village  of  Gouranous,  the  home  town 
also  of  the  Papastrat  and  Kustas  families.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  quite  young,  and  he  emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of 
14.  His  first  job  was  in  New  York,  where  he  earned  $7.00  a  week 
as  a  shoe  shine  boy,  and  sent  $6.00  a  week  home  to  Greece,  as 
dowry  for  his  sisters. 

Eventually  he  gravitated  to  Poughkeepsie,  as  Mr.  Basil  Men- 
taulas,  the  first  Greek  to  come  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1900,  had  an 
opening  in  the  banana  business.  Mr.  Mentaulas  had  chosen  to 
come  to  the  Hudson  River  Valley  because  there  was  no  compe¬ 
tition  there  in  the  banana  business  at  that  time. 

Today,  there  are  about  100  Greek  families  in  Poughkeepsie — 
numbering  between  four  and  five  hundred  people. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Mentaulas  and  Mr.  Kalliches  found  they  could 
make  a  living  in  Poughkeepsie,  other  Greeks  from  Gouranous 
joined  them.  The  two  Vassilliw  Brothers  opened  a  candy  store  in 
1903,  and  the  same  year,  Mr.  George  Antonakos  and  Messrs.  Ed 
and  John  Papistrat  started  the  Boston  Candy  Kitchen. 

When  queried  as  to  why  Greeks  opened  Candy  Kitchens  and 
restaurants,  Mr.  Kalliches  pointed  out  that  it  was  one  business 
in  which  a  man  could  be  entirely  independent.  He  could  stay 
open  as  many  hours  as  he  liked,  he  could  run  his  business  as  he 
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liked,  and  if  he  wanted  to  work  twenty  hours  a  day,  as  many 
did,  he  was  free  to  do  so.  Every  man  was  working  as  hard  as 
he  possibly  could,  first  to  send  money  home  to  his  family;  and 
once  that  he  had  brought  them  here,  to  send  money  to  his 
friends.  Every  Greek  wanted  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 

This  was  more  easily  done  in  the  case  of  Greeks,  for  all  the 
Greek  men  had  had  some  education — some  had  been  to  school 
for  6  years,  all  had  been  to  school  at  least  4  years,  and  were  able 
to  write  and  keep  books.  However,  at  least  half  of  the  women 
were  illiterate. 

Once  here,  the  Greeks  found  Poughkeepsie  very  much  to 
their  liking.  It  was  a  small  community,  where  they  made  friends 
easily,  and  where  they  could  join  in  the  community  activities. 
They  gave  generously  to  the  hospitals,  to  the  Fire  Department, 
and  to  a  man  were  eager,  as  Mr.  Kalliches  said,  “to  do  what’s 
right.”  Outstanding  was  the  head  of  the  Kustas  family  in  the 
days  of  “war  work,”  and  of  the  Community  Chest.  They  were 
proud  of  the  community  and  wanted  to  be  “the  first  to  help.” 
Although  the  Greeks  themselves  never  took  part  in  politics  and 
never  sought  office  (only  two  Greeks  have  held  civil  service 
jobs)  Mr.  Kalliches  said  earnestly,  “We  should  think  of  the 
community  when  we  vote.”  He  vouchsafed  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  Greeks  were  Republicans,  because,  naively,  when  they  first 
arrived  here,  noting  that  all  the  city  officials  were  Republicans, 
they  thought  they  should  be,  too. 

By  1924,  there  were  enough  Greeks  in  Poughkeepsie  to  con¬ 
sider  starting  their  own  church  (on  Academy  Street)  and  about 
this  church  most  of  the  community  and  social  life  of  the  Greeks 
in  Dutchess  County  is  centered.  There  is  a  Greek  school  in  the 
church,  where  children  are  sent  “just  so  they  won’t  forget  the 
language.”  There  is  a  woman’s  organization  called  “The  Friends 
of  the  Poor”  composed  of  the  married  women  and  older  girls  in 
the  parish.  This  organization  for  an  example  of  its  activities, 
sends  Christmas  packages  to  all  the  Greeks  in  any  hospital. 

There  is  another  society  connected  with  the  church,  called 
Hebe  (the  Goddess  of  Youth)  for  young  married  couples,  and 
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young  single  people.  Miss  Antonakos  stated  that  Hebe  did 
“social  work”  in  the  community. 

AHEPA,  (American  Hellenic  Education  and  Progressive  As¬ 
sociation)  has  a  branch  here,  with  its  affiliate  for  women, 
“Daughters  of  Penelope.”  At  present  AHEPA  is  working  to 
bring  Greek  war  orphans  to  this  country. 

After  some  interrogation,  Mr.  Kalliches  told  of  the  part  he 
had  played  in  helping  Greece  after  the  war.  He  is  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  (so  it  was  inferred)  of  an  organization  which  is  sup¬ 
porting  an  entire  village  in  Greece,  and  which  in  one  year  sent 
more  than  $35,000  to  this  one  war-tom  spot.  Mr.  Kalliches  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Lions’  Club,  and  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  assist  that  organization  in  its  Cancer  Control  program. 

At  Mr.  Kalliches’  suggestion,  a  visitor  at  a  performance  in 
Greek  at  the  Greek  Community  Hall  on  Academy  Street  was 
charmed  with  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  displayed  there.  A 
Greek  skit  was  presented,  against  an  excellent  home-made 
back-drop  depicting  the  Acropolis.  An  audience  of  about  fifty 
applauded  the  actors  heartily,  and  roared  at  the  jokes.  Most  of 
the  humor  of  the  skit  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
older  people  in  the  audience  spoke  very  little  English;  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  F ather  Chamberas,  was  himself  not  fluent.  The 
young  people,  and  there  were  many  present,  were  of  course 
indistinguishable  from  other  teen-agers.  The  play  was  con¬ 
structed  on  the  folklore  level,  with  the  simplest  appeals  to  the 
comic,  not  remote  from  those  of  Aristophanes,  indeed. 

Before  1948,  there  were  less  than  half  a  dozen  Russians  in 
Poughkeepsie.  Dr.  Alexei  Leonidoff  was  perhaps  the  most  out¬ 
standing  citizen  of  Russian  birth  at  that  time;  and  he  and  the 
late  Nikander  Strelsky,  of  the  Vassar  faculty,  brought  them 
together. 

In  spite  of  the  unhappy  squeezing  of  round  pegs  into  square 
holes,  the  small  Russian  community  wants  to  make  Dutchess  a 
real  home.  They  recently  purchased  an  outbuilding  on  the 
Hinkley  estate,  Eden  Hill,  for  their  church.  Previously,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  religion  wishing  to  attend  religious 
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services,  were  welcomed  at  the  Greek  Church  on  Academy 
Street,  for  services  in  the  Slavonic  language.  All  told,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  community  numbers  less  than  a  hundred,  most  of  them 
taking  such  positions  as  were  open  to  them.  Their  first  concern 
was  liberty.  Yet  they  have  worked  together  and  have  given 
generously  to  create  their  church.  Worshippers  come  from  as 
far  as  Esopus. 

As  Professor  Wolkonsky  tells  the  story,  the  picture  is  most 
often  one  of  elderly  people,  having  through  enormous  hard¬ 
ships  determined  to  find  a  resting  place  in  Poughkeepsie  where 
they  may  live  out  their  lives  in  peace.  A  sense  of  hopelessness 
overtakes  some  of  them,  as  they  think  of  the  little  church,  that 
has  already  cost  so  much.  But  then  Mrs.  Wolkonsky  suddenly 
says,  “and  there  is  a  language  school  to  be  thought  of,  too. 
Thirty  children  are  ready  to  be  taught  the  Russian  language.” 

The  wonderful  epic  of  the  newcomes  could  be  the  theme  of 
many  books.  There  is  Fishkill,  with  her  Finns  and  Slavs.  If  you 
look  at  its  telephone  directory  and  turn  to  letter  K,  you  will  find 
the  first  ten  names,  each  of  a  different  lineage,  and  none  of  them 
English.  The  diversity  of  the  City  of  Beacon  is  probably  the 
highest  in  the  county.  Impatient  theorists  claim  that  the  melting 
pot  no  longer  melts,  but  society  columns  of  the  County  news¬ 
papers  offer  good  evidence  that  by  the  third  generation  there 
is  much  intermarriage  among  different  nationalities,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  question  of  different  religions  does  not  arise.  As 
George  Amato  said,  the  first  generation  of  newcomes  tries  to 
remember  the  past,  the  second  to  forget,  and  the  third  never 
knew  it. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  this  epic  before  it  is  lost  like  most  of  the 
other  epics  worth  reading,  we  must  soon  set  about  it.  Our  his¬ 
torical  societies  should  set  up  special  divisions  for  its  records, 
and  devote  ample  funds  to  the  publication.  For  the  past  of 
every  group  is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  County 
as  is  that  of  the  Palatines,  Quakers,  or  Yankees.  Only  when  that 
is  fully  integrated  with  the  rest  will  this  wonderful  epic  be 
complete. 


8.  The  Improvers 


First  sing,  Oh  my  muse,  of  the  land  of  my  birth. 

This  beautiful  Eden,  this  garden  of  earth, 

Where  each  one  may  claim  the  proud  title  of  “Free,” 

And  united,  recline  under  Liberty’ s  Tree. 

From  its  forests,  deep  shades  like  enchantments  appear. 

New  cities  arising  from  solitudes  drear. 

Its  valleys  are  lovely,  its  mountains  sublime, 

Its  soil  bears  exotics  from  every  clime. 

While  its  rivers  are  filled  with  the  vessels  of  trade. 

And,  yearly.  Internal  Improvements  are  made. 

Carrier’s  Address,  1833 
Poughkeepsie  Telegraph, 

JOHN  H.  SELKREG. 

IN  DECEMBER  OF  1816  and  in  following  weeks,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  introduced  its  first  “Improvement  Party,”  though  not 
under  that  name.  But  the  association  of  a  number  of  county 
leaders  to  develop  county  resources  certainly  began  at  this  time. 
With  Henry  A.  Livingston  as  chairman  and  Gilbert  Ketcham  as 
secretary,  a  meeting  in  Balding’s  Hotel,  opposite  the  court¬ 
house,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  take  out  a  city 
charter  for  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Other  improvements  favored  were:  building  a  turnpike  to 
Pine  Plains;  revival  of  an  act  incorporating  a  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany;  securing  a  horse  ferry;  and  revival  of  the  act  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  Dutchess  Union  Turnpike,  to  Hopewell.  Only  the  horse 
ferry  was  set  forward  vigorously  in  1819,  in  the  hope  of  divert¬ 
ing  to  Poughkeepsie  some  of  the  westbound  pioneers  who  left 
the  Dutchess  Turnpike  at  Pleasant  Valley  and  roughed  it  south 
to  the  Fishkill  Ferry. 
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The  Salt  Point  and  Beekman  roads  were  improved,  however, 
and  the  insurance  company  became  a  prime  object  in  1835. 

Poughkeepsie’s  failure  at  this  time  seems  due  both  to  the 
hard  times  after  the  war,  the  resentment  of  Federalists  over 
their  defeat  at  the  war’s  end,  and  a  well-based  fear  of  loss  from 
the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Yet  the  improvements  were  at 
first  widely  endorsed,  by  such  men  as  those  named  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  committees.  Some  of  these  were  Thomas  Oakley,  John 
Brush,  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  Paraclete  Potter,  and  Jacob  Van 
Ness;  Jeremiah  Conklin,  George  B.  Evertson,  George  Bloom, 
Israel  Harris,  Tyler  Dibblee,  Randall  S.  Street,  Peter  Everitt, 
and  Isaac  Valentine.  John  Armstrong,  named  with  them,  was 
certainly  in  the  best  of  company. 

The  defeat  of  the  city  charter  was  immediate,  in  spite  of  the 
sponsorship,  and  the  program  as  a  whole  was  then  given  up.  It 
was  a  false  start.  Twenty  years  of  growth  and  hard  work  were 
needed,  before  the  dream  of  the  Improvers  was  to  be  realized. 

Poughkeepsie  in  the  year  1830  reported  five  thousand  and 
twenty-three  of  the  cheeriest  optimists  the  genial  world  had 
ever  seen.  Annus  Mirabilis!  Mr.  Jacob  VanNess,  the  deputy 
marshal,  had  computed  the  increase  since  the  last  census  at 
forty-eight  per  cent.  More  than  fifty  new  stores  and  dwellings 
had  been  built  during  the  previous  twelvemonth. 

“Distant  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
farming  operations  of  this  county  and  of  the  business  of  this 
village  when  we  inform  them  that  one  item  sent  to  New  York 
with  our  vessels  last  Saturday  consisted  of  considerable  rising 
2000  dead  hogs.  Mr.  Conklin’s  tow  boat  (the  Dutchess  County ) 
alone  carried  1,424  hogs,  which  it  is  estimated  would  weigh  on 
an  average  of  250  lbs.  each.  We  presume  it  will  be  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  pork  sent  off  that  day  in  the  hog  was 
350,000  lbs.,  which  at  5%  cents  the  lb.  (the  price  generally  paid) 
would  be  rising  $30,000  for  the  single  article  of  pork  sent  off  in 
a  single  day.  Besides  this  the  vessels  carried  off  a  great  number 
of  fat  cattle  and  sheep  and  large  quantities  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese,  etc. 
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“Numerous  other  evidences  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
extensive  business  and  growing  prosperity  of  our  village  but 
these  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  occasion.” 

Thus  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  of  December  8,  1830,  in  all 
modesty,  gravity,  and  suavity;  other  river  counties,  take  notice. 

It  would  be  tactless  to  remind  the  distant  reader  that  in  the 
year  before  this  Pindaric  welcome  to  the  victors  of  pork  in  the 
hog  the  only  bank  in  town,  the  Middle  District — so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  affiliate  in  Kingston — had  failed  because  of  a  piece 
of  financing,  rare  even  in  these  sophisticated  days;  one  cus¬ 
tomer,  Peter  Everitt  by  name,  had  borrowed  $275,000  of  the 
bank’s  total  capital  of  half  a  million,  to  speculate  with.  He  was 
paying  the  bank  five  per  cent  on  his  note,  and  receiving  six  per 
cent  on  the  same  sum  as  a  dividend  from  the  bank.  Even  Get- 
Rich-Quick  Wallingford  did  not  think  of  that  one. 

For  the  credit  of  Old  Dutchess  let  it  be  hastily  added  that 
Judge  Daniel  C.  Verplanck,  a  director,  gave  up  much  of  his 
fortune  to  make  good  the  losses,  and  that  though  the  bank  went 
under,  no  one  but  stockholders  were  losers;  noteholders  and 
depositors  were  paid  off  in  full,  though  not  at  once.  This  was 
the  only  bank  failure  in  the  whole  of  Poughkeepsie  history, 
to  date. 

The  candid  historian  must  also  record  that  while  pork  in  the 
hog  was  a  praiseworthy  export,  the  import  of  lottery  tickets  was 
at  the  time  something  less.  It  was,  in  fact,  fast  becoming  Pough¬ 
keepsie’s  first  preoccupation.  First  prizes  of  $20,000  were  fre¬ 
quent.  Some  of  the  imports  were  for  the  best  of  causes,  such  as 
the  support  of  Columbia  College  in  New  York  and  of  Union 
College  in  Schenectady,  which  enjoyed  the  benign  approval  of 
most  reverend  divines.  But  that  in  spite  of  all  the  activity  local 
money  was  flowing  down  the  drain  in  an  ever-increasing  stream 
was  a  blunt  fact  in  the  face. 

One  of  the  principal  purveyors  of  this  quite  legal  gambling 
was  a  school  principal  at  the  Dutchess  Academy,  named  John 
Thompson,  who  had  also  a  school  in  Mill  Street.  He  will  not  be 
confused  with  a  later  John  Thompson,  attorney  and  congress- 
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man,  adviser  of  Matthew  Vassar  and  a  trustee  of  his  college. 
That  is,  I  hope  not;  for  I  have  always  confused  them  myself. 

The  reason  is,  that  “Lottery  John,”  as  we  will  call  him,  having 
sufficiently  increased  in  this  avocation  the  slender  profits  of  his 
school-mastering,  departed  these  parts  for  the  city  and  engaged 
in  banking  after  this  doubtful  apprenticeship.  In  full  accord 
with  General  Jackson’s  ideas  of  national  banks,  he  presently  set 
up  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  of  which  he  became 
the  sole  owner  and  the  president.  For  his  son,  Samuel,  he  set  up 
the  Chase  National  Bank;  his  second  son,  Frederick  Ferris,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  president  of  New  York’s  First  National, 
and  was  also  trustee  of  Vassar  for  fourteen  years,  1885-1899. 
Hence  the  confusion,  for  John  Thompson,  member  of  Congress, 
left  the  board  as  Frederick  entered,  having  served  twenty-four 
years,  1861-1885.  Who  but  would  see  the  son  taking  on  his 
father’s  charge? 

There  were  two  other  lottery  men  among  the  score  in  the 
village,  who  also  saw  an  end  to  the  racket,  and  did  not  like  to 
see  so  much  money  going  down  the  rat-hole;  George  P.  Oakley 
and  Walter  Cunningham — “Sir  Walter”  as  he  was  called,  being 
no  doubt  of  a  romantic  dispostion  reminding  his  admirers  of 
the  great  wizard  of  the  North,  whose  novels  were  then  appear¬ 
ing  in  great  demand  at  Paraclete  Potter’s.  Perhaps  Paraclete 
gave  him  his  cognomen,  for  he  soon  joined  the  two  ticket-men 
in  their  more  respectable  promotions,  and  lived  to  regret  it. 
“Sir  Walter”  was  a  wizard,  anyway,  no  doubt  of  that. 

George  P.  Oakley  opened  his  “Temple  of  Fortune”  in  a  shop 
opposite  Potter’s  bookstore  on  Liberty  Street,  in  1823.  He  was 
more  restrained  than  James  Grant,  Jr.,  whose  “Fortune’s  Home 
Forever”  flourished  ten  years  later,  and  guaranteed  a  very  shaky 
future.  He  also  seems  to  have  been  unusually  lucky  himself,  for 
he  admitted  winning  a  thousand,  five  thousand,  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  on  his  own  tickets,  in  addition  to  his 
commissions.  “Sir  Walter”  also  won  five  thousand. 

Neither  of  these  high-priests  of  fortune  lost  caste  in  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  George  P.  Oakley  was  promptly  elected  County  Treas- 
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urer,  and  cashier  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bank,  which  rose  like  a 
phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the  Middle  District  Bank.  The  best 
men  in  the  county  were  directors  at  its  opening:  Matthew  Vas- 
sar,  Gilbert  Wilkinson,  Thomas  Taber  2nd,  James  Hooker,  N.  P. 
Tallmadge,  Aaron  Innis,  Nathan  Conklin  and  Albro  Aiken 
among  them.  T.  L.  Davies  was  its  president. 

In  1834  a  third  commercial  bank  was  opened  in  this  village  of 
five  thousand  people,  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Bank, 
the  only  survivor  in  name  today.  Again  we  find  James  Hooker, 
this  time  as  president,  and  his  friend  Matthew  Vassar  on  the 
board.  Vassar  soon  succeeded  as  president. 

Finally,  the  Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank,  chartered  April  16, 
1831,  took  over  the  premises  of  the  closed  Middle  District  Bank, 
and  opened  in  1833.  The  ubiquitous  Matthew  Vassar  was  duly 
on  hand  as  director,  with  a  still  more  resounding  board:  Wil¬ 
liam  Davies,  James  Emott,  Frederick  Barnard,  Teunis  Van 
Kleeck,  Thomas  Tallmadge,  Jeremiah  Conklin,  Griffin  William¬ 
son,  Stephen  Armstrong,  and  Henry  A.  Livingston;  the  last 
named  served  as  president. 

The  rash  of  banks  at  this  time  was  not  out  of  the  common. 
Martin  Van  Buren’s  Safety  Fund  Act  in  1829  had  provided  a 
sort  of  deposit  insurance,  and  Jackson’s  distribution  of  national 
deposits  in  national  banks  had  greatly  stimulated  their  forma¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  rather  disquieting  to  find  conservative  business¬ 
men  like  Matthew  Vassar  on  every  board. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Vaguely  at  first,  and  then  in  a 
definitive  sense,  “improvement”  had  become  the  catchword  of 
the  day.  It  acquired  many  meanings  among  stateside  folks,  but 
its  use  in  fewer  senses  was  the  vogue  also  in  England. 

With  us,  who  had  started  from  scratch,  any  move  meant  im¬ 
provement,  since  we  were  already  scraping  bottom.  If  you 
threw  your  old  clothes  in  the  ditch,  you  were  said  to  have  im¬ 
proved  them  away.  A  parson  in  Connecticut  improved  his  ser¬ 
mon  when  he  concluded  it.  A  settler  improved  a  wood  lot  by 
the  mere  occupying.  Any  growth  of  a  city  or  of  a  child,  was 
improvement. 

“Internal  improvement,”  the  gospel  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
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became  the  party  slogan  of  Governor  William  H.  Seward  in  this 
decade.  The  Whigs  seized  upon  it  as  an  escape  from  their 
dilemma  when  Jackson  took  from  them  their  strong-rule  plank. 
It  was  thus  natural  for  a  rising  young  Whig  to  take  the  lead  in 
organizing  an  Improvement  Party  in  Poughkeepsie,  that  for  a 
time  swept  all  before  it. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  George  Oakley  to  tempt  Paraclete 
Potter,  his  next-door  neighbor,  into  his  spider-parlor,  and  en¬ 
mesh  him  in  many  of  his  improvements.  Next  to  Matthew 
Vassar  his  name  appears  on  most  promotion  fists.  But  even 
more  deeply  engaged,  perhaps,  was  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge, 
although  his  term  as  State  Senator  in  1830,  and  as  United  States 
Senator  in  1833,  took  him  much  out  of  town.  He  had  served  his 
village  well  as  assemblyman,  postmaster,  and  president  of  the 
village  trustees,  in  the  previous  ten  years,  and  was  highly  re¬ 
garded.  His  switch  from  Democrat  to  Whig  commended  him 
still  more  to  our  financiers,  since  he  had  deserted  Jackson  with 
the  high-minded  conservatives  over  the  banking  issue. 

In  1835,  at  a  charter  for  village  election,  Matthew  Vassar  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  village,  mediating  between  the  “Mod¬ 
erate  Improvers,”  Isaac  L.  Balding,  and  the  “Ultra  Improvers,” 
Van  Benthuysen  and  Hewitt. 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  those  enthusiasts  today,  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  Matthew  Vassar  was  entirely  sincere  when  he 
said  “My  Motto  is  Progress,”  and  that  our  own  men  did  not 
cut  any  great  figure  at  the  advent  of  our  atomic  age,  or  upon 
the  loss  of  our  preeminence  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Improvement  was  an  interest  in  local 
history.  A  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  was  started  in 
1845,  with  R.  G.  Rankin  as  president.  In  1852  Rankin  signed  a 
letter  to  the  press  commending  Abraham  Tomlinson’s  Museum, 
with  its  whale  and  mastodon  bones  from  a  drained  swamp,  its 
traveler’s  souvenirs  from  John  G.  Vassar’s  voyages,  and  its  In¬ 
dian  artifacts  from  B.  J.  Lossing’s  wanderings.  Live  Indians 
were  also  exhibited  from  time  to  time.  Some  of  his  Revolu¬ 
tionary  relics  are  said  to  be  now  at  Newburgh.  Tomlinson  left, 
unnoted,  in  1856-7,  taking  most  of  his  collection. 
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Among  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  New  York  City  who 
were  beguiled  into  membership  in  the  Improvement  Party  was 
Jethro  Delano,  who  owned  a  good  deal  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  Delano  Street,  near  lower  Union  Street.  A  much 
heavier  investor  was  John  Delafield,  after  whom  Delafield 
Street  was  named.  Near  it  stood  the  Delafield  Rug  and  Carpet 
Works.  In  1837,  at  the  height  of  the  boom,  Delafield  gave  to 
Right  Reverend  John  DuBois,  Bishop  of  New  York,  the  land  on 
which  St.  Peter’s  Church  was  built.  He  was  also  interested  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  was  often  enough  in  the  village  to  be 
elected  a  warden  of  the  parish. 

What  influence  played  upon  him  is  not  known.  His  brother 
Joseph  had  married  Julia  Livingston  of  Staatsburg,  whose 
father  had  been  a  judge.  His  wife,  Harriet  Tallmadge,  had 
many  relatives  of  the  name  in  Dutchess,  General  Tallmadge 
among  them.  He  and  Delafield  were  closely  associated  in  the 
development  of  New  York  University.  But  Nathaniel  P.  Tall¬ 
madge,  leader  of  the  Improvers,  was  the  more  likely  to  have 
won  the  New  York  banker.  He  was  the  leader  in  New  York 
State  of  the  anti-Jackson  forces.  He  built  his  fine  house  on  the 
new  Delafield  Street,  which  then  challenged  the  little  town  for 
social  supremacy. 

John  Delafield  brought  more  than  a  name  to  the  aid  of  the 
Improvers  plan.  As  president  of  the  Phoenix  Bank,  and  after 
1838  as  president  of  the  New  York  Banking  Company,  he  had 
access  to  large  amounts  of  venture  capital.  The  directors  of  the 
Phoenix  Bank  persuaded  him  to  resign  because  of  his  engage¬ 
ments,  and  a  few  years  later  he  was  forced  to  the  wall  by  his 
creditors,  and  left  the  city,  to  spend  his  later  life  on  a  farm  near 
Geneva,  New  York. 

But  John  Delafield  had  other  resources.  On  a  voyage  to  Spain, 
he  had  witnessed  the  French  attack  on  Corunna,  during  one  of 
England’s  most  famous  evacuations.  In  1812,  in  England,  the 
young  ex-captain  of  artillery  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  agriculture  and 
science,  and  in  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  music.  He  returned 
to  New  York,  and  now  became  a  leader  of  its  society.  He  re- 
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founded  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  His  brother  Joseph 
became  president  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  gave 
a  great  collection  of  minerals  to  New  York  University. 

Thus  when  disaster  forced  John  Delafield  into  retirement 
from  business,  it  opened  a  new  career  to  him.  He  became  one 
of  the  first  men  in  the  state  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture,  the  first  president  of  the  State’s  agricultural  society, 
and  a  writer  of  valuable  articles  on  soil  chemistry  and  fertility. 

General  John  Ross  Delafield  of  Barrytown,  grandson  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Delafield  and  Julia  Livingston  Delafield,  continues  the 
family  tradition  in  his  interest  in  the  county.  He  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  our  historical  society  valuable  articles  covering  most  of 
the  history  of  our  river  shore,  from  Clermont  to  Hyde  Park.  He 
has  also  added  greatly  to  our  historical  resources  in  his  own 
collections. 

Some  very  definite  forward  steps  were  taken  in  these  exciting 
years  by  the  village.  A  reservoir  for  use  in  fires  was  built  on 
Reservoir  Hill  at  the  end  of  Cannon  Street  in  1835,  but  the 
water  had  not  been  permanently  stored  when  Poughkeepsie’s 
greatest  fire  on  May  12,  1836,  destroyed  most  of  the  frame 
buildings  between  Market  and  Liberty  Streets,  containing  a 
dozen  stores. 

It  was  all  that  was  needed — the  horse  being  gone  from  the 
bam — to  establish  a  full  fire  department,  and  to  require  brick 
construction  in  the  town’s  center.  The  Hook  and  Ladder  Com¬ 
pany  of  1836  became  “Davy  Crockett”  in  1838,  after  the  hero  of 
the  day.  Before  1840  a  second  ladder  company  was  added  to 
the  the  three  engines  and  two  horse  companies. 

With  the  waterwork  went  new  cobblestone  paving,  with 
brick  sidewalks.  George  Corlies  is  credited  with  the  initiative  in 
planting  trees  on  the  newer  streets.  Of  those  there  were  many, 
especially  on  the  south  side  where  the  whole  rsidential  area  as 
far  as  Dwight  Street  was  surveyed  and  sold  in  lots.  On  the 
north  side  an  optimistic  start  was  made  and  a  utopian  map  of 
new  subdivisions  that  even  today  are  not  in  being.  Nevertheless 
Mansion  Square  was  laid  out,  and  Smith  Street  led  to  College 
Hill,  where  an  imposing  Parthenon  housed  the  famous  school  of 
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Charles  Bartlett.  On  the  board  of  his  College  Hill  School  were 
all  the  chief  Improvers:  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  George  Oakley,  Wal¬ 
ter  Cunningham,  Paraclete  Potter,  Jacob  Van  Benthuysen,  and 
John  Delafield. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Female  Seminary  in  1834  merged  with  a 
female  academy  to  make  a  strong  school.  Mrs.  Congdon  and 
Miss  Lydia  Booth  started  other  schools  for  girls.  The  chief  new¬ 
comer  was,  however,  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  that  long 
held  forth  at  the  comer  of  Thompson  and  North  Clinton  Streets. 

There  were  erected  two  new  Episcopal  churches,  St.  Paul’s 
and  Christ  Church;  a  Presbyterian  in  1826,  and  in  1835  a  second 
one  (now  Congregational);  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  Re¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  church;  a  new  meeting  house  for  Orthodox 
Friends  in  Mill  Street;  a  Methodist  church  (1826)  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Street;  a  new  Baptist  church  in  1839  on  Lafayette  Street. 
All  this  in  ten  years! 

Civic  enterprise  sanctioned  in  1831  a  “new  market  and  village 
hall”,  both  included  in  the  present  City  Hall.  The  firehouses  fol¬ 
lowed  the  market. 

But  private  initiative  was  far  more  active.  Amazingly,  no  one 
seems  to  have  had  time  for  nervous  prostration.  New  industries, 
to  be  considered  in  their  place,  can  here  only  be  listed:  The 
Poughkeepsie  Whaling  Company  of  1832,  with  Matthew  Vassar 
and  James  Hooker,  and  the  more  successful  Dutchess  Whaling 
Company  of  Tallmadge,  Oakley,  and  Cunningham;  the  new 
200  ft.  Vassar  brewery;  the  Poughkeepsie  Silk  Company,  of 
high  hopes  with  its  mulberry  orchard  and  Connecticut  capital; 
The  Dutchess  Railroad  Company,  projected  only;  The  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Manufacturing  Company  for  textiles  and  textile  ma¬ 
chinery;  The  Poughkeepsie  Screw  Manufacturing  Company; 
and  the  Poughkeepsie  Locomotive  Engine  Company  in  1838. 
Two  iron  foundries,  the  Poughkeepsie  and  the  Dutchess;  two 
tanneries  of  David  Boyd,  a  wool  warehouse,  and  a  dyewood 
cutting  industry  were  all  enlarged  or  rebuilt  at  this  time. 

The  project  of  a  railroad  to  Connecticut  was  approved  by  the 
State  Senate  by  a  charter  granting  a  franchise  in  January,  1832, 
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to  connect  with  a  New  England  line.  The  franchise  lapsed  after 
one  year  for  lack  of  undertakers. 

The  River  trade  was  more  active.  Half-a-dozen  steamboats 
were  purchased,  and  new  lines  of  barges  and  towboats.  The 
towboat  Dutchess  County  could  be  seen  pulling  heavy  barges. 
The  Exchange,  a  new  River  hotel,  became  a  summer  resort. 
Hotels  in  town  were  enlarged. 

Edmund  Platt,  whose  careful  lising  is  my  chief  source,  quotes 
Gordon’s  Gazetteer  of  1836  as  estimating  that  the  village  trade 
had  doubled  in  ten  years.  Even  more  wonderful,  and  not  even 
equalled  in  our  confident  day,  was  the  spirit  of  get-together, 
get-along,  and  get-ahead.  In  fact,  Americans  abused  the  poor 
word  until  git-up-and-git  became  the  watchword.  It  was  the 
Yankees,  not  the  Dutch,  that  put  on  this  show;  a  north-easter 
that  blew  the  tents  down. 

The  panic  of  1837  closed  every  bank,  but  the  county  soon 
resumed  its  usual  thrifty  appearance.  Three  years  later  the  Im¬ 
provers,  who  could  no  longer  postpone  pay-day,  were  on  the 
rocks.  George  P.  Oakley  made  his  assignments  in  1839;  Walter 
Cunningham  left  his  cashier’s  desk  in  1841.  The  Dutchess 
County  Bank  wound  up  in  1845,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Bank;  after  a  hundred  years  the  old  name  would  be 
restored. 

Paraclete  Potter  in  1841  became  Registrar  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  at  Milwaukee.  His  exit  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  village,  which  never  again  had  a  bookstore  of  its  range  of 
culture.  N.  P.  Tallmadge  became  Governor  of  the  Wisconsin 
Territory  in  1844,  but  was  promptly  removed  by  President  Polk. 
Gideon  Hewitt  and  Henry  Conklin  followed  him.  Thus,  “they, 
and  he,  and  all,  in  smoke  are  gone.” 

Matthew  Vassar  alone  seems  to  have  kept  his  head.  He  wrote 
off  his  losses,  invested  in  real  estate  at  lower  prices,  and  more 
than  recouped  his  fortune.  By  1845  he  felt  ready  to  retire,  like 
the  other  Improvers,  but  not,  like  them,  to  Wisconsin.  Having 
refreshed  himself  by  a  three-years’  tour  of  Europe,  the  Last  of 
the  Improvement  Party  returned  to  speculate  in  a  hitherto  un¬ 
tried  field — the  Higher  Education  of  Women. 


9.  Hay  Days  and  Gray  Days 


Let  them  sing  who  may  of  the  battle  fray, 

And  the  deeds  that  have  long  since  past; 

Let  them  chant  in  praise  of  the  tar  whose  days 
Are  spent  in  the  ocean  vast. 

I  would  render  to  these  all  the  homage  you  please, 

I  would  honor  them,  even  now; 

But  I’d  give  far  more  from  my  heart’s  full  store 
To  the  cause  of  the  Good  Old  Plough. 

Song,  as  sung  by 

THE  HUTCHINSON  FAMILY, 

Poughkeepsie. 

“My  fruit  garden  is  now  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  things  I  have  ever  seen.  What  a  field  of  blos¬ 
soms!  What  an  abundance  of  fruits!  I  wish  you 
would  come  and  see  it.  The  lesson  it  inculcates 
is  irresistible.  Plant  —  plant  —  plant  —  while  you 
sleep,  your  trees  grow.” 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG 

Letter  to  Spencer,  1828 

Dutchess  fanners  have  battled  wind  and  weather,  fire  and 
infection,  through  five  periods.  Indians  asked  little  of  nature. 
They  were  grateful  for  the  wild  turkey,  which  they  never  do¬ 
mesticated — our  barnyard  fellow  hails  from  Mexico.  They 
roasted  com  in  the  milky  stage  before  a  long  fire,  dried, 
pounded,  cooked  it  with  maple  sugar,  a  nutritious  pone.  Sweet 
com  was  not  known  here;  General  Sullivan’s  soldiers  brought  it 
back  from  their  Western  raid. 

Squash  they  had  a-plenty,  of  many  kinds,  and  pie  pumpkins. 
Kidney  beans,  too,  and  beans  from  the  coffee  tree,  which  is 
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often  found  near  old  camps.  A  very  weak  beer  out  of  maple 
sap,  and  a  brandy  from  swamp  holly  berries,  were  their  liquors, 
the  latter  only  at  festivals.  The  women  tended  to  all  this.  The 
Dutch  used  to  watch  them  weeding  in  company,  very  merry, 
with  laughter  and  song.  Work  was  work  to  the  Dutch,  and 
play  was  play. 

Netherlanders  were  not  slow  to  learn  all  this,  and  much 
more,  especially  about  corn  growing,  and  the  fertilizing  of  the 
hills  with  dead  shad.  They  saw  corn  planting  in  orderly  rows, 
not  separate  hills  all  hodgepodge,  when  they  marched  with 
Sullivan.  But  chiefly  they  differed  in  the  grains,  the  fruits,  and 
the  meat.  Seldom  did  they  get  above  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  Their  cows  soon  lost  weight  and  size,  and  became 
runty,  giving  two  quarts  a  day.  Their  sheep  they  lost  to  wolves; 
the  sheep,  too,  were  small  and  hardy.  Their  wood-hogs  were 
scrawny,  but  good  eating.  Rodents  made  havoc  of  their 
chickens.  There  was  venison  and  bird  in  the  woods,  almost  for 
the  asking. 

But  in  fruits  and  breadstuffs,  cakes,  and  puddings,  waffles 
and  crullers,  they  excelled  and  they  lived  well.  No  Dutchman 
ever  starved,  the  farmers  said.  The  Yankees  admired  to  see 
Dutch  household  tools,  ovens,  pans,  and  all,  and  they  improved 
on  them,  even  when  they  were  still  called  Dutch. 

There  was  room  for  it  when  the  Age  of  Improvement  came 
upon  them.  The  new  country  from  1790  had  its  own  nurseries 
to  count  upon;  new  kinds  of  every  fruit  and  berry,  Merino 
sheep  and  Flemish  cattle.  Dutchess  sheep-shearings  became 
famous.  It  was  at  a  Dutchess  sheep-shearing  that  Elkanah  Wat¬ 
son  bought  his  first  Merinos,  which  he  tied  to  a  tree  at  Pittsfield, 
and  which  brought  so  many  Yankee  farmers  to  see  them  that  he 
thought  of  starting  a  fair  to  show  them  off,  and  thus  started  the 
American  fair  in  1810 — though  the  English  had  had  fairs  from 
time  immemorial. 

Jesse  Buel  of  Poughkeepsie  introduced  articles  on  husbandry 
into  the  columns  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph  before  1810. 
Later  in  the  Albany  Argus  he  printed  John  Armstrong’s  essays 
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on  agriculture,  which  the  general  had  written  in  his  leisure  time 
at  Barrytown.  After  1850  Buel  edited  the  Cultivator,  with  the 
motto  Improve  the  Land  and  the  Mind. 

Meanwhile,  Dutchess  delighted  her  soul  with  fatness.  Im¬ 
proved  acreage  in  Dutchess  filled  342,811  acres.  This  was  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  landscape,  but  probably  four  fifths  of  the 
usable  land.  The  performance  of  1820  was  very  respectable.  In 
1860  the  improved  acreage  topped  this  with  366,359  acres. 

Dutchess  County  has  produced  its  share  of  agricultural  lit¬ 
erature.  The  American  Agriculturist  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie. 
Many  Farmers’  Almanacs  were  printed  in  the  village. 

Solemn  orations  like  that  of  James  Emott,  October  21,  1848, 
extolled  the  farmers’  virtues  and  offered  sage  counsel.  He  deliv¬ 
ered  it  at  the  Agricultural  Fair  and  even  a  farmer’s  patience 
must  have  been  taxed  to  sit  through  this  7000- word  expounding. 

Meantime,  the  press  was  busy.  In  a  special  agricultural  sup¬ 
plement  in  September,  1844,  the  Eagle  listed  a  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  library  of  two  score  works.  New  Englanders  like  Jared 
Eliot  and  Elkanah  Watson  helped  out,  and  R.  B.  Thomas’ 
Almanacs. 

Dutchess  cattle  and  wheat  and  livestock  were  requisitioned 
for  the  French  war  in  1760,  while  in  the  Revolution  Dutchess 
fed  her  refugees  as  well  as  her  army,  clothed  the  soldiers  in 
local  wool,  and  gave  the  lumber  for  barracks  and  frigates  on 
the  river. 

From  its  first  number  to  its  last,  articles  on  agriculture  and 
horticulture  outnumbered  all  other  occupations  in  the  Country 
Journal  and  its  successors.  Our  “periods”  are  quite  arbitrary, 
though  through  the  century  distinct  trends  appear.  The  real 
specialization  does  not  come  till  the  twentieth  century. 

The  distribution  at  the  mid-century  is  well  shown  in  a  table 
of  1860.  With  ten  thousand  families  on  the  farms,  of  whom  six 
thousand  were  freeholders,  the  county  recorded: 

73,689  sheep  293,534  bu.  winter  wheat 

42,986  swine  1,232,305  bu.  spring  wheat 
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24,984  cows 
19,542  oxen  and  calves 
10,829  horses 
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83,  878  tons  of  hay 
205,498  bu.  potatoes 
216,593  bu.  apples 
168,000  pds.  butter 
54,000  pds.  cheese 

The  great  days  for  sheep  and  steers  were  past,  but  in  other 
respects  there  was  a  fair  distribution  and  certainly  no  real 
exhaustion. 

A  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  suggests  the  use  of 
60,000  of  the  county’s  366,359  improved  acres,  or  16  per  cent. 
There  were  as  many  cows  in  1860  as  in  1954  but,  of  course,  the 
production  was  vastly  less. 

It  was  in  1860  that  George  Ayrault  of  LaGrange  staggered 
the  farm  world  with  his  big  animals.  Four  steers  weighing  from 
3,000  to  3,800  pounds  each,  were  unmatched  in  their  time.  An 
ox  weighed  4,000  pounds,  the  yokemate  nearly  as  much. 
Stuffed,  the  oxen  were  shown  in  Central  Park  for  gaping  city 
yokels  to  wonder  at.  Four  fat  sheep  were  “really  magnificent.” 
Bismark,  his  great  Durham  bull,  was  a  prizewinner.  But  his 
prize  was  the  “Queen  of  Cows,”  weighing  3,300  pounds,  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Centennial  in  1876.  Miss  Myers  tells  how  neigh¬ 
bors  saved  tent  pegs  from  their  show  tent,  and  the  bench  for 
their  feed  trough.  Crowds  came  to  see  their  sledded  pens,  to 
save  loss  of  weight  by  walking,  and  the  low-slung  carts  that  re¬ 
placed  them.  Everywhere  they  formed  a  side-show,  drawing  as 
much  as  the  big  tent. 

There  were  times  when  Dutchess,  rich  as  she  was,  could  pay 
only  in  barter.  Paraclete  Potter  advertised  in  the  Journal  that 
he  would  trade  his  paper  for  the  equivalent  in  wheat,  wool, 
eggs,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  order  probably  followed  the 
abundance  of  each  article  of  trade  in  the  rural  parts. 

By  1840  few  landlords  were  left  in  the  county.  John  Arm¬ 
strong  sold  out  at  a  great  loss,  because  his  Delaware  tenants 
stopped  paying  rent.  The  most  obstinate  landlords  of  the  old 
era  were  the  Clarkes  of  Pine  Plains.  The  first  of  the  line,  one  of 
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the  Upper  Nine  Partners,  had  returned  to  England  in  1744, 
enriched  by  the  emoluments — as  they  then  called  graft — of  his 
office.  He  had  been  captured  at  sea  by  the  French,  indemnified 
for  his  alleged  losses,  and  retired  to  Chester.  A  great-great- 
grandson  returned  to  the  States  and  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen.  The  sixth  George  Clarke,  in  1868,  came  to 
Rhinebeck,  where  ninety  farmers  paid  up  eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  rent,  three  times  the  value  of  the  farms,  it  was  said.  He 
refused  to  sell  any  of  it.  Soon,  however,  he  changed  his  mind. 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  foreclosed  on  their 
loan  to  him,  an  auction  was  held,  and  the  town  of  Pine  Plains 
was  rid  forever  of  the  Clarkes. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  rent  system  in  an  old  album  contain¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  Morgan  Lewis,  an  enlightened  landlord  who  did 
not  press  for  payment,  and  was  elected  governor.  “I  have  not  a 
single  royal  left  to  pay  for  anything,  and  what  is  worse  my  ten¬ 
ants  declare  they  have  none.  Matters  are  at  sixes  and  sevens.” 

It  has  usually  been  said  that  the  Western  wheat  drove  the 
grain  from  Dutchess  farms.  It  is  true  that  our  papers  record 
Ohio  wheat  in  1812  as  twelve  cents  a  bushel.  But  Dr.  Hedrick 
shows  that  the  midge  and  the  Hessian  fly  had  more  to  do  with 
it.  Rye  was  developed  to  replace  it;  by  1840,  half  the  nation’s 
crop  came  from  New  York. 

Failure  of  care,  in  crop  rotation  and  prevention  of  erosion, 
must  have  been  a  great  factor.  By  1850  records  of  five  bushels 
an  acre  were  mentioned. 

William  Bard  in  1817  noted  90  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre, 
where  fallow  was  cropped  several  years  by  sheep,  and  rein¬ 
forced  by  “plaster”  in  each  hill.  John  Brush  claimed  370  bushels 
the  same  year  on  a  plot  of  one  and  one-half  acres. 

The  potato  crop  in  Dutchess  failed  in  1840,  but  was  revived 
when  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Utica  brought  in  new  seed  of  the 
wild  potato  from  Chile.  Thus  came  the  Early  Rose,  and  our 
present  potatoes,  white,  fresh,  and  light  skin.  One  of  the  early 
varieties  was  the  Nutmeg,  three  weeks  ahead.  In  earlier  times 
there  was  much  dread  of  its  poisonous  effects,  as  there  was  of 
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those  of  the  tomato  and  eggplant.  Flax  was  another  innova¬ 
tion.  A  farmer  in  Clinton  Town  in  April,  1806,  produced  120 
pounds  of  good  merchantable  quality  from  eight  quarts  of  seed. 

John  Delafield  of  New  York  and  Poughkeepsie,  the  village’s 
largest  owner  of  real  estate,  was  associated  with  William  Kelly 
of  Ellerslie  in  the  development  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  in  1853.  Dutchess  started  an  “Institute”  of  its  own, 
but  the  plans  of  Dr.  Prince  and  others  for  a  full  fledged  school 
did  not  work  out  successfully.  Jesse  Buel  always  kept  a  soft  spot 
for  Dutchess,  and  in  1840  encouraged  the  founding  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society,  which  developed  the 
famous  fairs,  and  held  many  meetings.  Homer  Wheaton  was 
perhaps  the  chief  author,  among  many.  As  an  auxiliary,  the 
“Young  Men’s  Agricultural  Society  of  Eastern  Dutchess”  was 
started  in  the  same  year  with  Edward  Merritt  and  Isaac  Aiken 
as  officers,  and  George  H.  Tabor,  D.  J.  Wing,  William  H.  Aiken, 
R.  J.  Osborn,  William  A.  Sealy,  William  Pease,  and  Aaron  Burr 
as  executive  committee. 

The  founders  of  the  Senior  League  were  well  distributed,  the 
executive  committee  filled  by  a  representative  of  each  town. 
They  deserve  commemoration: 

Edward  K.  James,  Poughkeepsie 
Henry  Mesier,  Fishkill 
Philip  N.  Bonesteel,  Red  Hook 
John  Wilson,  Milan 
Freeborn  Garrettson,  Rhinebeck 
Abraham  Suydam,  Hyde  Park 
Wheeler  Gilbert,  Beekman 
Gilbert  V.  Wilkinson,  Union  Vale 
John  Thompson,  Stanford 
Moses  Clark,  Northeast 
Obadiah  Titus,  Washington 
Allen  Thompson,  Pine  Plains 
Thomas  Swift,  Amenia 
Martin  Collins,  Pleasant  Valley 
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John  Dodge,  Clinton 

Peter  Sleight,  LaGrange 

Albert  T.  Akin,  Pawling 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  had  started  in  1832. 
Buel’s  Cultivator  was  its  organ.  The  original  society  (1791)  “for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures,”  founded 
by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  had  lost  its  charter  in  1804,  and  a 
society  for  promoting  useful  arts  was  founded  April  2,  1804. 
Livingston  was  president.  A  Board  of  Agriculture  followed  in 
1809,  succeeded  in  turn  by  an  Albany  Institute  in  1829.  The 
Merino  sheep  craze,  another  hobby  of  Livingston’s,  was  over¬ 
done,  but  a  new  type  of  half-Merino  proved  successful,  and 
until  the  ravages  of  dog-packs  began,  sheep  were  the  standby 
of  Dutchess. 

On  May  1,  1867,  the  Poughkeepsie  Union  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  organized  by  two  leading  Democrats,  Homer  A. 
Nelson  and  J.  A.  Whitehouse.  Long  before  this,  some  good 
federalists  had  started  a  Farmers’  Friends  Society,  which 
languished  from  patronage. 

No  one,  certainly,  was  more  enthusiastic  about  agriculture 
than  its  patrons  who  did  not  have  to  earn  a  living  from  its  pur¬ 
suit.  Dutchess  has  always  been  blessed — or  plagued — with 
plenty  of  these.  They  have  created  model  farms,  most  edifying 
and  enviable  at  inspection  by  those  who  can’t  afford  them.  But 
among  themselves,  what  fun  the  patrons  have  had! 

The  Cultivator,  an  agricultural  monthly  published  in  Albany 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  later  merged  with 
The  Country  Gentleman,  gives  an  example  from  the  state  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  held  in  Poughkeepsie.  “Among  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  products,  we  observed  an  enormous  pump¬ 
kin,  weighing  126  pounds — some  heads  of  millet  a  foot  in 
length — and  some  Washington  peaches  ten  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  weighing  eleven  ounces,  all  presented  by  Mrs.  M. 
Vassar,  of  Poughkeepsie.” 

General  John  B.  Van  Wyck  of  Fishkill  made  a  fortune  in 
wool,  breeding  Merino  sheep.  This  was  in  the  years  before 
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1830.  His  two  brothers,  Abraham  and  William,  one  a  major- 
general,  the  other  a  congressman,  were  also  successful  stock 
farmers.  Jonathan  Bloom  of  Clinton,  who  went  in  for  quarter- 
and  half-Merinos,  sold  hundreds  of  sheep.  With  200,000  sheep 
in  Dutchess  by  1845,  men  went  to  the  fair  “clothed  in  wool  of 
their  own  shearing,  and  often  woven  by  their  wives.” 

Levi  McKeen  stood  for  the  long-horns.  His  bull,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  was  noted.  Edward  Stevens  of  Dover  sold  twenty 
oxen  for  three  thousand  dollars;  a  thumping  price,  but  they 
were  “said  by  good  judges  to  be  the  best  lot  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  in  this  or  any  other  State.” 

Some  Dutchess  farmers  needed  no  spur  to  their  enterprise. 
Samuel  W.  Allerton,  born  at  Amenia  Union,  was  an  independ¬ 
ent  farmer  at  twelve  years.  When  fourteen,  he  joined  his 
brother  in  renting  a  farm,  and  made  $1500  profit.  With  this, 
(and  believe  it  or  not,  Horatio  Alger!)  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
became  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Some  Dutchess  farmers  followed  their  crops  to  market.  Such 
was  Egbert  DuBois,  who  followed  the  hay  to  New  York  and 
made  a  good  thing  of  it  during  the  War  for  the  Union.  Although 
he  wrote  his  folks  in  ’64,  telling  them  to  vote  for  Colonel 
Ketcham,  he  never  mentioned  politics  otherwise  during  the 
whole  period.  Even  the  riots  left  him  cold.  His  predictions  con¬ 
cerning  the  progress  were  invariably  wrong,  and  he  stuck  to 
hay,  with  boats  on  the  river  bringing  it  to  New  York.  By  the 
war’s  end  he  had  sold  out  his  store,  married,  and  gone  to 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina  as  a  carpet-bagger,  not  in  politics, 
“having  seen  the  folly  of  it,”  but  as  owner  of  a  cotton  planta¬ 
tion.  True  to  his  Dutch  tradition,  he  stuck  by  the  water,  finding 
a  lovely  spot  on  a  salt  inlet  with  deep  water.  And  there  we 
leave  him. 

The  Hutchinson  family  was  the  delight  of  Dutchess.  When 
they  sang,  Pine’s  Hall  was  filled  to  the  window-sills.  Father 
and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  in  solos,  duets,  and  quartets 
carolled  gaily  in  praise  of  the  farmer,  till,  as  Chaucer  said,  “it 
was  a  joy  to  hear.” 

They  were  good  times,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  that  second  quarter 
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of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Hudson  Valley,  according  to 
Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  Geneva,  had  become  “the  Bread  Basket 
of  the  nation.” 

The  weather,  of  course,  was  just  as  willful  then  as  now.  Alex¬ 
ander  Coffin  of  Millbrook  recorded  an  example  in  1854.  On 
April  12,  he  had  not  seen  so  little  water  in  the  ground  in  twenty 
years  at  this  season.  Two  days  later  it  began  to  snow,  up  to 
fourteen  inches.  On  the  seventeenth,  it  snowed  and  blew  into 
drifts  all  day.  On  the  eighteenth,  “Good  sleighing.”  Then  from 
April  27,  to  29,  “I  never  saw  such  a  heavy  rain  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  Country  is  all  afloat.” 

May  6,  “Tis  freezing  hard.” 

May  15,  “Went  fishing  with  Owen.  Caught  fine  mess  of  trout 
and  suckers.” 

June  1,  “A  very  pleasant  morning  for  a  picnic — had  only  40.” 

But  on  June  5,  dry  weather  was  troubling  the  com,  also 
crows,  grubs,  and  wire  worms.  August  22  was  “as  dry  a  time  as 
I  ever  saw.”  But  it  rained  election  day,  as  usual. 

On  July  7,  1855,  “It  rained  tremendously.  Ground  all  afloat.” 
He  sold  a  hundred  pounds  of  chickens  and  turkey  at  seven 
cents  a  pound,  and  fifty  bushels  of  oats  at  fifty  cents.  His  flour 
cost  him  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  or  so. 

In  August,  1856,  “Bridges  gone,  barns  washed  away,  horses 
drowned.  Furnace  Mill  dam  gone,  etc.”  However,  he  went  to 
Columbia  County  and  found  “the  crops  not  so  good  as  in 
Dutchess.”  He  went  to  great  mass  meetings  in  Fremont. 

In  January,  1857,  “Never  saw  such  drifts,  from  seven  to  ten 
feet  deep.  Roads  all  full.”  Next  year  he  “took  off  winter  clothes” 
June  27.  He  sold  his  wool  at  the  Titus  mill  on  July  28.  He  had 
watched,  from  his  Millbrook  hill,  the  balloon  after  its  ascension 
at  Poughkeepsie  on  July  4.  The  northwest  wind  that  day  was 
characteristic  of  the  cold  summer,  and  men  talked  about  the 
“great  comet,”  as  they  had  talked,  May  27,  1852,  of  the  great 
sun  eclipse. 

On  September  2,  the  school  meeting  adjourned  without  fix¬ 
ing  a  site,  or  approving  the  building  of  a  school.  Some  of  the 
people,  who  had  attended  Smith  Thorn’s  stone  bee,  were  a 
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little  excited  with  liquor  (italics  Coffin’s,  good  Quaker  that  he 
was). 

Then  in  October,  they  decided  to  build  the  school  after  all. 
This  was  the  gray  day  of  the  1857  panic  in  New  York,  which  he 
daily  recorded,  forgetting  the  weather  for  a  while. 

He  noted  dull  times  at  Poughkeepsie  two  weeks  later,  but 
brought  a  thousand  pounds  of  coal  to  his  house  at  $5.50  a 
short  ton. 

On  November  11,  he  went  “to  New  York  in  a  barge,  heard 
H.  Ward  Beecher  preach,  and  saw  the  sights:  city  hall,  up  St. 
Paul’s  steeple,  New  York  Herald  printing  shop,  and  the  new 
steamer  Adriatic .” 

On  February  28,  he  noted  the  mildest  winter  he  could  re¬ 
member;  yet  the  Hudson  was  frozen  across  on  February  10. 

On  April  16,  he  set  down  with  some  satisfaction:  “Just  24 
years  this  day  since  I  settled  in  the  town  of  Union  Vale.  Have 
worked  hard,  but  on  the  whole  have  spent  the  time  pleasantly. 
Have  made  a  good  farm  out  of  a  very  poor  one  and  have  en¬ 
joyed  life  in  doing  it.  Have  had  excellent  health.” 

“August  30.  Great  Pic  Nic  at  Silver  Lake  on  Saturday.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  rage  for  Pic  Nics.  We  hear  of  many.” 

On  March  20,  1859,  he  “had  a  fine  time  at  the  last  debate  of 
the  year.  One  question  was,  ‘Res.  That  wealth  has  more  influ¬ 
ence  upon  society  than  virtue.’  Decided  in  the  negative.” 

He  estimated  his  stock  on  December  31,  1859,  at  $623.  His 
farm  was  taxed  on  a  value  of  $2,286.  On  October  9,  he  went  to 
New  York  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  gratified  to  see 
him  review  the  military  on  horseback  at  the  Battery. 

On  November  6,  1860,  he  noted  that  votes  sold  at  “$1  to  $5.” 
On  the  twentieth  he  went  to  Poughkeepsie  and  noted  that  some 
folks  were  trying  to  get  up  a  panic  in  Lincoln’s  election.  “ Let 
'em  jump,”  he  wrote.  During  that  winter  he  recalled  but  three 
or  four  very  cold  days.  Yet  on  March  22,  1861,  came  a  tremen¬ 
dous  snow. 

On  September  12,  1861,  he  saw  the  great  horse  Patchen  at 
the  county  fair. 

“December  9.  Very,  very  warm.” 
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On  March  19,  he  went  to  an  auction,  and  bought  a  60-acre 
farm  for  $60  an  acre.  He  had  had  three  months  good  sleigh¬ 
ing  without  any  intermission. 

On  December  31,  1862,  he  closed  his  diary,  observing,  this 
Millbrook  farmer,  “I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  prosecute  a  war 
successfully,  too  much  liberty  of  speech  and  press,  too  little 
unity,  no  means  of  producing  unity,  like  a  strong  government. 
In  time  of  peace  it  does  well  enough,  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  form,  but  some  are  beginning  to  doubt  it.” 

Our  farmer  may  have  been  echoing  the  editorials  in  the 
Harlem  Valley  Times,  but  the  entry  with  which  his  diary  closes 
has  the  ring  of  sincerity.  Yet  the  county  was  ordinarily  a  quiet 
place,  with  few  crimes  and  quarrels.  The  one  notorious  crime 
of  the  period  shocked  the  whole  river  to  a  degree  which  indi¬ 
cated  how  rare  the  outrage  was. 

This  was  the  rape,  followed  by  murder,  committed  upon  the 
person  of  Sally  Hamilton  of  Athens  by  two  miscreants.  The 
beautiful  girl’s  mangled  body  was  found  in  a  kill  near  her  home. 
The  suspected  murderers  were  pursued  on  the  river  but  es¬ 
caped  in  a  sailboat  they  had  stolen.  After  a  vain  search,  the 
mystery  was  solved  three  years  later  when  two  men  confessed 
the  crime.  They  were  deserters  from  the  Army  at  New  York  in 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  were  fleeing  in  a  crazed  condition. 
The  leader  had  vowed  he  would  attack  the  first  woman  he  saw. 
As  the  young  girl  stepped  out  of  her  house,  she  was  grasped  by 
the  throat  and  carried  into  the  woods.  Her  screams  and  re¬ 
sistance  alarmed  the  two  men  after  the  assault,  and  the  younger 
man  killed  her  with  a  stone.  They  swam  out  to  a  boat  and 
made  off. 

Detection  came  about  when  in  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  the 
younger  man  told  her  he  would  kill  her  if  she  kept  on  scolding; 
that  he  had  killed  someone  else,  and  would  repeat  the  crime. 
His  shouts  were  overheard  by  a  neighbor  and  reported  to  the 
constable,  who  brought  both  men  in  single-handed. 

Dutchess  County  in  many  instances  became  a  stepping-stone 
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for  New  Englanders  caught  up  in  the  Great  Expansion,  but  not 
quite  able  to  make  it  in  one  jump.  A  good  example  is  furnished 
by  one  Samuel  Fosdick,  who  got  as  far  as  the  farm  of  his  son 
Silas,  on  Salt  Creek,  between  Clinton  Hollow  and  Salt  Point,  in 
1786.  There  he  stayed  till  he  died,  in  1792.  His  son  Solomon 
moved  on,  and  pitched  his  tent  near  Buffalo  in  1819.  The  return 
journey  eastward  was  more  easily  achieved  by  his  descendants, 
Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  and  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
Their  father,  distinguished  principal  of  a  Buffalo  high  school, 
counseled  me  in  my  early  days  as  an  apprentice  in  college 
administration. 

Until  the  auto  and  the  paved  road,  eastern  and  central 
Dutchess  were  two  separate  neighborhoods.  The  Fishkill  range, 
running  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Fishkill  from  source  to 
mouth,  effectively  shut  off  the  lower  corner  of  the  county. 
North  of  the  Fishkill  source,  the  range  splits,  but  continues 
with  more  or  less  elevation  all  the  way  to  Columbia  County. 
Only  at  Turkey  Hollow,  where  Wassaic  Creek  finds  its  way  to 
Ten  Mile  River,  is  there  an  approach  by  a  valley.  All  the  pres¬ 
ent  highway  links  run  up  and  down  the  Ridge  at  will. 

To  the  eastward,  connection  is  much  easier.  At  Lakeville, 
Amenia  Union,  Webatuck,  and  Pawling,  level  roads  enter  Con¬ 
necticut.  Naturally,  farmers  and  their  goods  found  their  way, 
first  into  the  Housatonic  Valley,  and  then  south  to  New  York 
over  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad.  Since  the  valley,  like 
the  Ridge,  lacked  a  general  name  of  its  own,  it  adopted  that  of 
the  railroad. 

The  easy  connection  with  New  York  along  the  drovers’  road 
was  a  deciding  factor  in  Gail  Borden’s  choice  of  Wassaic  as  the 
site  of  his  first  large  factory  for  his  concentrated,  or,  as  it  was 
later  called,  his  condensed  milk. 

Gail  Borden  of  Norwich  in  the  Chenango  was  born  in  1801. 
The  climate  of  the  catarrh  belt  was  too  rude  for  him;  what 
with  that  and  with  the  “Go  west,  young  man”  spirit  of  the 
times,  he  and  his  brother  sought  Texas  after  a  period  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Working  first  as  a  surveyor,  then  as  a  newspaperman,  he 
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joined  Austin  in  the  war  of  1835  with  his  Telegraph  at  San 
Felipe  de  Austin.  He  kept  his  paper  going  through  flight  and 
disaster,  but  victory  was  too  much  for  him.  His  paper  ceased  in 
1837.  For  the  next  eight  years,  he  helped  to  build  Galveston,  as 
customs  collector,  and  as  pioneer.  He  was  the  inveterate  in¬ 
ventor,  his  motto:  “You  can  do  almost  anything  with  every¬ 
thing.”  From  1849  to  1855  he  promoted  a  sweet  biscuit, 
nutritious  but  lacking  in  taste.  Although  he  won  a  prize  medal 
in  England  for  his  invention  of  the  biscuit,  he  lost  all  of  his 
savings  in  its  promotion,  for  the  army  contractors  fought  it. 
Back  in  the  East  again,  he  bought  a  vacuum  pan  like  one  he 
had  seen  in  the  Shaker  colony  at  New  Lebanon,  and  began  to 
experiment  with  condensed  milk.  For  eight  years,  from  1853  to 
1861,  he  worked  upon  his  invention.  Jeremiah  Milbank  of  New 
York  saved  the  bankrupt  inventor  in  the  nick  of  time,  paid  his 
debts,  and  backed  him.  After  renting  a  plant  in  Torrington  in 
1858,  and  doing  well,  he  chose  Wassaic  in  Dutchess  as  the  site 
for  his  first  large  factory.  There  was  water  power  from  a  pure 
stream;  below  the  narrows  the  valley  widened  out  into  lush 
pastures.  Beef  cattle  were  gone;  the  Valley  was  waiting  for 
Borden’s.  Noah  Gridley  leased  him  a  site,  and  took  his  collateral 
for  the  factory.  The  Bordens  moved  to  Wassaic,  living  at  Grid- 
ley’s  Hotel.  They  became  active  in  Amenia  church  circles 
nearby.  Gail  Borden  conducted  revival  services  there,  paying 
his  employees  full  time  for  their  attendance.  He  took  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  class  of  forty  members. 

Meanwhile  Milbank  paid  Gridley  off  in  full,  and  settled 
patent  claims  of  their  inventors.  In  1860,  Borden  had  turned  the 
corner;  when  the  war  began,  the  army  bought  all  he  could 
produce. 

Many  a  Union  soldier,  accustomed  to  the  American  diet  of 
fresh  milk,  blessed  Gail  Borden  for  the  milk  he  could  drink  by 
any  brook,  made  from  the  powder  in  his  knapsack.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  industry,  from  which  the  Harlem  Valley 
profited  so  generously.  By  1863,  he  could  process  a  hundred 
thousand  quarts  of  condensed  milk  a  week.  New  factories  were 
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built  elsewhere,  and  the  success  at  Wassaic  was  duplicated. 
Dairying  had  become  a  manufacture. 

In  1862,  the  year  after  his  Wassaic  venture,  Borden  took  out 
a  patent  for  concentrates  of  cider,  and  all  the  fruits  of  Dutchess 
and  elsewhere.  Pasteur  had  not  then  begun  his  researches  into 
fermentation,  but  Borden’s  work  again  heralded  a  great  indus¬ 
try.  He  knew  that  dried  apples  and  fruits  had  tided  over  the 
American  family  through  the  longest  winter.  It  was  from  lack 
of  fresh  milk  on  shipboard,  and  the  suffering  of  immigrant 
children  for  this  deprivation  that  Borden’s  idea  is  said  to  have 
come.  But  his  life  on  the  dry  plains  of  Texas  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Borden  died  in  1874.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Vassar  preached  the 
memorial  sermon  on  the  text  “Not  slothful  in  business.” 

Apart  from  the  soldiers’  service,  our  greatest  contribution  to 
the  Civil  War  was  this  condensed  milk  of  Wassaic.  Its  freedom 
from  bacteria,  which  Borden  had  noticed  but  could  not  explain 
— nor  could  anyone  else  before  Pasteur — must  have  saved 
many  lives. 

Albert  Taber,  of  Pawling,  is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  revolving  hay  rake.  About  1820,  the  plough  of  Jethro  Wood 
of  Cayuga  was  “improved”  by  Isaac  Tice,  and  manufactured  in 
Poughkeepsie.  He  claimed  for  it  “less  derangement,”  as  there 
was  but  one  screw  to  hold  its  fewer  parts.  Woods’  plough  was 
also  made  there,  as  was  Turner’s  threshing  machine,  precursors 
of  the  far  more  successful  Buckeye  line  of  John  P.  Adriance. 

No  amount  of  machinery  could  restore  old  or  barren  land. 
Some  old  land  began  to  give  out,  but  much  was  poor  to  start 
with. 

The  surveyors  of  Nine  Partners  in  1737  divided  the  lots  of 
land  into  good,  bad,  and  fair.  Charles  Clinton  in  1743  marked  a 
section  of  Pine  Plains  as  “Barren  Land.”  This  is  very  near  the 
Stissing  region  saluted  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  for  its  famous  exhibit  of  natural  growth  in  Dutchess 
County.  The  captions  of  its  tableaux  suggest  that  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  caused  emigration  from  Dutchess,  but  there  is 
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no  evidence  that  exhaustion  of  the  soil  ever  caused  such  emi¬ 
gration. 

As  for  current  yields,  the  1954  report  prepared  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  gives  as  average 
yield  per  acre  34  bushels  of  wheat,  42  of  oats,  34  of  barley,  26 
of  rye,  170  of  potatoes,  and  54  of  corn  or  grain,  (9.2  tons  of 
silage  corn  per  acre).  All  these  are  greater  than  in  1929,  the  com¬ 
parable  figure  of  a  quarter-century  before. 

The  same  report  shows  one-third  fewer  farms  (1,316)  produc¬ 
ing  one-quarter  more  than  all  the  farms  (2,190)  in  1930.  Of 
522,240  acres  in  the  county,  half  are  still  used  in  farms,  268,046 
(1954).  In  1930,  337,901  acres  were  in  farms.  The  drop  is  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  outgrowth  of  cities  and  villages,  and  to 
homesteading  of  non-farm  people.  But  the  loss  is  also  general 
through  the  east. 

On  the  other  hand,  farms  are  larger.  From  an  average  of 
154.3  acres  per  farm  in  1930,  they  have  grown  to  204.6,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  33%.  Values  have  risen  from  $17,867  per  farm  to 
$37,983  per  farm,  113%.  Tenant-farming  has  dropped  from  13 
to  8%  in  the  same  period.  Full  ownership  has  dropped  from  75 
to  66%,  and  cooperative  ownership  (non-tenant)  has  increased 
from  6  to  24%.  Dutchess  has  more  farms  producing  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  income,  and  fewer  producing  less,  than 
other  counties. 

Dairy  farming  occupies  46%  of  the  farms,  a  gain  of  44%;  poul¬ 
try  farming  has  been  reduced  from  13  to  9%;  other  livestock 
have  increased  from  5  to  8%.  Fruit  has  dropped  from  8  to  5%,  as 
unfavorable  weather  and  insect  hazards  have  persisted  along 
with  low  prices.  Horses,  be  it  said,  have  dropped  from  4956  to 
1015,  a  loss  of  75%.  The  horse  is  purely  ornamental  today. 

For  this  rather  cheerful  record,  the  farmers  must  be  awarded 
the  full  meed  of  recognition,  as  a  courageous,  skillful,  and  reso¬ 
lute  group  of  men.  They  are  today  highly  educated  technolo¬ 
gists  in  biology  and  chemistry,  working  in  close  correspondence 
with  state  experimental  farms  and  stations,  attending  institutes 
and  demonstrations,  and  well  organized  in  their  political  pro- 
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grams.  The  work  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended. 

But  these  dry  observations,  these  humdrum  figures,  tell  only 
the  smallest  part  of  the  farmers’  story.  One  must  attend,  as  I 
have  done,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  4-H  Club,  for  example,  to 
see  the  farm  family  in  a  moment  of  relaxation.  The  public  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  grange,  the  couples  club  of  the  rural  church,  the 
fishermen  and  hunters  from  the  farms,  the  new  public  health 
clinics  and  regional  hospitals,  tell  the  same  story,  as  do  the 
groups  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  visiting  from  farm  to  farm  and 
inspecting  a  new  tractor.  Telephone  and  television  have 
brought  the  farm  family  right  into  town,  and  mail  orders  have 
made  the  consumers’  market  nationwide.  In  no  part  of  the 
nation  has  the  family  life  been  more  fully  transformed. 

On  the  other  hand,  machines  have  to  be  kept  in  order,  and 
cattle  must  be  fed.  The  farmer  today  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
worker  in  our  labor  field,  even  though  he  scarcely  touches  fork 
or  shovel.  In  no  part  of  our  economy  is  this  paradox  more  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  more  life  is  saved  by  machine  from  hand  labor, 
the  harder  everybody  works. 

In  1935,  Martha  Bayne,  holding  a  Vassar  College  fellowship, 
made  a  study  of  the  Dutchess  farm  family.  Stability  on  the 
farm  appeared  in  the  average  of  thirteen  years  occupancy. 
Renting  tenants  stay  as  long  as  owners.  Only  employee-tenants 
change,  twice  as  often.  Even  in  the  shifting,  farmers  proved 
their  attachment  to  Dutchess  by  moving  to  a  neighboring 
farm.  More  than  a  third  of  the  farmers  had  come  from  Dutchess 
farmers.  Less  than  a  tenth  came  from  outside  the  state.  A  sixth 
of  the  farmers  had  been  “driven  back  to  Eden,”  to  quote  a  Hud¬ 
son  River  novelist,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  They  were,  in  fact,  New 
York  City  residents,  who  came  to  start  small  poultry  or  vege¬ 
table  farming.  The  largest  were  found  in  Milan,  where  land 
was  cheapest. 

Well-to-do  owners  kept  nearer  the  railroad  lines,  in  Pawling, 
Amenia,  Hyde  Park,  and  Rhinebeck.  From  four  to  ten  per  cent 
of  farms  had  been  recently  abandoned.  In  general,  the  fewer 
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farms  are  better  equipped  than  they  were  years  ago.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent  now  have  electricity;  only  fifty-one  per  cent  had 
it  in  1930.  Mrs.  Bayne  criticized,  from  a  woman’s  point  of  view, 
the  lack  of  running  water  in  many  farm  homes.  There  has  been 
a  seventy-eight  per  cent  increase,  ninety-six  per  cent  now  have 
this  desirable  aid.  More  than  half  had  home  freezers  in  1954, 
and  two-thirds  had  television. 

Some  of  the  needs  noted  in  1935  have  been  met  in  recent 
years.  A  County  Home  Bureau  has  been  established,  and  is  very 
active. 

Is  there  a  future  for  agriculture  in  Dutchess?  That  depends 
upon  two  factors:  rate  of  expansion  of  population,  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  sentiments  of  the  same.  The  soil  is  there,  the  sun  is 
there,  the  water  is  there,  and  the  market  is  there.  Education 
and  state  experts  can  safely  take  care  of  plant  and  animal 
health.  But  with  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  bought  up  for 
residence  of  homesteaders,  the  price  of  agricultural  land  rises 
to  speculative  heights.  The  wages  of  industry  tempt  farm 
workers. 

It  takes,  therefore,  a  certain  type  of  person  to  succeed  in 
farming  today.  Vigor,  intelligence,  and  guts  must  go  with  a  love 
of  the  land  and  its  gifts. 

horticulture.  Professor  Ulysses  P.  Hedrick  made  the  flat 
claim  that  American  horticulture  was  born  on  the  Hudson.  There 
is  much  to  support  it.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  European  gar¬ 
deners;  Holland  by  1609  had  become  the  plant  field  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  fact  when  Governor  Dongan  reported  in  1683  to  his 
master,  the  Duke  of  York,  he  remarked,  “The  Dutch  are  great 
improvers  of  land.”  And  they  are  the  only  nation  he  so  com¬ 
pliments. 

The  sentiment  directly  contradicts  the  observation  of  Rich¬ 
ardson  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Gardens,  that  Dutch  gardening 
was  very  primitive  until  the  English  taught  them.  Yet  he  cites 
Peter  Stuyvesant’s  garden,  and  mentions  Van  der  Donck’s  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  flowers  sent  to  the  Netherlands  by  the 
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Dutch  company.  He  tells  of  the  Widow  Rapalje  and  her  Brook¬ 
lyn  garden,  which  she  tended  herself  alone.  As  the  Rapaljes 
came  from  Long  Island  to  Dutchess,  we  may  be  sure  they 
brought  their  bulbs  and  seeds  and  saplings  with  them. 

At  any  rate,  the  gardens  of  Dutchess  were  famous,  long  be¬ 
fore  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  in  1870  established  the  art  on  a 
firm  critical  basis.  DeVeaux  Park  at  the  extreme  northern  end 
was  a  show  place  in  1790.  Next  came  the  places  of  the  Living¬ 
ston  family  who  were  of  course  Dutch  on  the  distaff  side.  One 
must  emphasize  this,  for  gardening  was  an  art  of  women  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  freedom,  independence,  artistry,  and 
industry  of  Dutch  women  have  always  been  the  main  pillars  of 
the  greenhouse. 

The  Bards  and  Hosacks  made  famous  gardens  at  Hyde  Park, 
Reade  and  Ruggles  and  Vassar  carried  on  the  line  of  beauty  at 
Poughkeepsie  Town,  while  Verplancks,  DeWindts,  and  Sar¬ 
gents  completed  the  county’s  great  contribution,  not  alone  in 
great  estates;  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent  at  Wodenethe  created 
the  finest  small  garden  of  his  times,  as  Joel  E.  Spingarn  affirmed. 
Dr.  Samuel  Bard  founded  the  Dutchess  Agricultural  Society  in 
1806.  There  came,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  a  succession 
of  gardeners,  Irish,  Scots,  English,  to  take  up  professional  work 
in  the  places,  and  bring  the  latest  ideas  from  the  estates 
overseas. 

Virginia  E.  Verplanck  of  Mt.  Gulian  in  1923  presented  to 
Vassar  College  a  copy  of  her  brochure  “The  Verplanck  Garden.” 
It  gives  us  the  best  picture  extant  of  a  garden  created  in  1804, 
as  seen  not  only  through  the  original  plan,  but  with  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  still  growing  over  a  century  later,  on  the  very  spots 
where  they  had  first  taken  root. 

The  garden,  originally  of  six  acres  but  cut  down  to  four,  was 
on  a  flat  plain  giving  upon  the  great  expanse  of  Newburgh  Bay, 
the  very  birthplace  of  American  horticulture.  Relieving  the  flat¬ 
ness  were  two  great  magnolias,  while  large  trees  of  various 
kinds  brought  the  path  down  from  the  house.  Rhododendrons 
and  other  shrubs  concealed  the  garden  gate.  Box  and  peony 
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hedges  outlined  the  garden  plots,  with  old  “June  Roses,”  fraxi- 
nella,  and  hybrid  “perpetuals”  as  a  fore-taste. 

The  central  plot  was  fifty  by  fifty,  the  side  plots  forty  by 
fifteen.  A  circular  bed  gave  the  very  center,  and  the  four  side 
plots  divided  triply,  making  thirteen  beds  in  all.  As  an  English 
soldier  remarked  somewhat  earlier,  the  Americans  had  “an 
eccentric  passion  for  thirteen,  which  they  display  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  I  am  sick  of  this  country,  and  wish  I  was  at  home.” 

Herbaceous  peonies,  Japanese  peonies  (first  brought  by  the 
Dutch),  lemon  lilies,  and  breeder  tulips  fill  the  beds  still  (1923), 
all  of  the  1804  period.  The  fraxinella,  too,  is  of  this  date. 

The  old  flowers  re-seed  themselves;  heliotrope,  mignonette 
(planted  when  tulips  are  past),  forget-me-nots,  pansies;  daffo¬ 
dils,  narcissus,  iris,  grape  hyacinth,  and  snow  drop,  all  “planted 
so  long  ago,”  bloom  in  beds.  A  clematis  called  “Old  Man’s 
Hat,”  old-fashioned  johnny  jumpup,  Scotch  rose  (the  Harrison). 
One  of  the  bushes  has  a  circumference  of  twenty-three  feet. 

An  Austrian  Gold  Leaf  Rose,  the  George  IV  (maroon),  the 
Burnett  (pink),  the  Shell  Rose  (deep  pink),  Maidens  Blush, 
Glory  of  Rosamond,  Arabella,  Rose  of  Castile,  moss  roses, 
damask  roses,  the  York  and  Lancaster  Rose  (single,  striped 
white  and  pink);  one  hundred  and  forty  in  all. 

Isabella  and  Catawba  grape-vines  hang  round  the  pergola, 
built  later. 

One  could  loiter  a  while  in  such  a  garden.  Fruits,  berries,  and 
herbs  were  plentiful,  too.  One  woman  wrote  to  a  paper  of  the 
day,  complaining  that  her  strawberries  were  too  big  to  eat, 
much  too  large  to  decorate  a  short-cake.  Lazy  thing! 

Nearby  grew,  at  one  time,  George  Clinton  Tallmadge’s  model 
farm  at  Fishkill,  among  the  earliest  of  many  in  Dutchess.  It  was 
not  far  to  the  Wiccopee  farm  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  who  once 
edited  the  American  Agriculturist  from  Poughkeepsie  before  his 
state  commission  as  conservationist,  or  his  national  work  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  or  his  international  work  for  Israel.  His 
orchards  grow  where  the  Wappinger  Indians  grew  theirs  two 
centuries  ago. 
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Of  English  gardeners  William  Anthony  White  may  stand  as 
type-specimen.  His  father,  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  served  Lord 
Normandy  ten  years  as  gardener,  then  thirty  years  in  Dorset. 
The  son  learned  the  profession  in  England,  and  after  eight 
years  apprenticeship  with  large  estates  came  to  Staatsburg 
in  1871.  For  many  years  he  superintended  Laurence  Lee’s  es¬ 
tate  in  that  town.  But  he  also  built  his  own  Staatsburg  green¬ 
houses,  and  with  his  son  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  growers 
of  violets  and  carnations,  famous  in  Dutchess.  He  patented  the 
Acme  Hot  Water  Boiler  used  on  the  Mills  and  Rogers  estates, 
and  many  others.  He  designed  and  patented  a  garden-trellis; 
invented,  long  before  the  autos  had  them,  an  automatic  hot- 
water  car-heater.  He  patented  a  burglar-proof  letter-box.  In 
short,  whatever  the  folks  on  the  places  wanted,  that  he  de¬ 
signed  and  patented,  an  Aladdin’s  Genii  of  the  Hudson  Shore. 
Like  our  own  Henry  E.  Downer  of  today,  from  a  neighboring 
Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  an  authority  on  horticulture,  writing  nu¬ 
merous  articles  in  American  magazines. 

Another  of  the  famous  gardeners  of  Dutchess  was  Tammas 
Emerson  from  Stirling  in  Scotland.  Of  a  family  of  gardeners,  (a 
great  British  tradition),  Tammas  served  as  apprentice  at  Blair 
Drummond  and  Dumfries;  then  to  Lord  Eglinton’s,  and  finally 
to  Rozele,  near  Burns’  home.  From  Hythe  in  England  he  came 
to  America,  and  rose  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Dinsmore 
estate  in  Hyde  Park,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most  noted  gardens 
in  the  state. 

From  Waterford  in  Ireland  came  Peter  Troy,  Senior,  who 
had  been  superintendent  for  the  Earl  of  that  ilk,  and  continued 
on  Dutchess  estates.  Later  he  managed  an  employment  bureau 
for  the  gardeners,  as  good  workers  were  hard  to  find.  He  helped 
to  landscape  the  Hotel  Kaaterskill,  and  there  his  son,  our  Peter 
Troy  of  today,  found  his  first  job,  and  learned  about  other  kinds 
of  stock  than  the  ones  that  grew  in  gardens.  His  mother,  Mary 
Dee  Troy,  had  five  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  love  of  flowers  and 
fruits  has  been  in  all  of  them. 

Of  such  is  Ernest  Riddell  from  Scotland,  horticulturist  su- 
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preme,  in  charge  of  an  Astor  garden  for  years.  Mrs.  Astor, 
devoted  to  flowers,  once  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might  have 
an  all-white  rose,  her  very  own.  Mr.  Riddell  made  his  plans, 
and  on  her  birthday,  having  got  her  to  leave  the  house  for  a 
day,  filled  the  parlors  with  an  exquisite  new  rose  of  purest 
white,  named  for  her.  Could  Aladdin  have  done  as  well? 

Today  Mr.  Riddell  brings  the  beauty  of  gardens  to  the 
workers  in  the  Schatz  Federal  Bearings  plant  at  Poughkeepsie, 
where  passersby  slow  up  their  autos  to  gaze  at  a  landscaped 
factory  plot. 

According  to  traditions  in  the  Swartwouts  of  Fishkill,  their 
ancestor  Thomas  of  Groningen  had  grown  tulips  in  Holland, 
and  brought  them  with  him.  His  son  Roelof’s  eighteen  children 
spread  tulips  everywhere  in  the  province.  He  had  married  in 
Albany  in  1657.  He  died  at  Sopus. 

Pieter  Stoutenburgh’s  descendants  claim  for  him  the  honor  of 
the  first  introduction  of  tulips  into  America.  If  love  of  the  land, 
good  farming,  and  generations  of  gardens  count  for  anything, 
both  families  are  entitled  to  full  credence. 

But  of  all  our  gardeners  and  nursery-men,  Andrew  Jackson 
Downing  accomplished  most.  His  books  on  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  are  still  re-edited  and  published,  authoritative  after  more 
than  a  century.  Marrying  Caroline  DeWindt  of  Fishkill,  whose 
father  owned  the  ferry  and  nearly  everything  else  in  Fishkill, 
he  had  the  entree  everywhere  in  Dutchess.  But  his  own  merit 
won  him  recognition.  Working  with  his  brother  from  a  large 
nursery  in  Newburgh,  he  was  commissioned  to  lay  out  or  plant 
many  of  the  greatest  estates  in  the  county. 

Recognizing  that  a  garden  without  a  house  to  match  it  is  only 
half  a  garden,  Downing  went  on  to  describe  what  a  country 
cottage  should  be.  He  thus  became  the  father  of  landscape 
architecture  in  America. 

His  inspiration  came  in  part  from  the  places  in  Dutchess. 
Lady  Mary  Livingston’s  place,  “The  Hill,”  just  over  the  line  in 
Columbia  County,  received  his  warmest  approbation.  He  de¬ 
scribed  its  fine  park,  on  a  rising  ground  inland,  but  “command- 
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ing  prospects  for  sixty  miles  around.  The  park  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  in  America,  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  its 
character,  and  the  perfect  order  in  which  it  is  kept.  . .  .  Near  the 
house  are  the  largest  and  most  superb  evergreens  .  .  .  There  is 
an  air  of  great  dignity  about  the  whole  demesne.” 

Downing  dedicated  his  book  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  his 
wife’s  great-uncle.  In  its  second  edition,  1844,  he  wrote,  “There 
is  no  part  of  the  Union  where  the  taste  in  landscape  gardening 
is  so  far  advanced  as  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Hudson.” 
Though  he  praises  Dutchess,  which  “abounds  with  many  beau¬ 
tiful  seats,”  the  only  one  we  are  sure  of  as  Downing’s  work 
seems  to  be  Blithewood,  at  Bard  College  in  Barrytown  ( not  the 
present  mansion,  however). 

Hans  Jacob  Ehlers,  a  German,  who  had  been  manager  of  an 
arboretum  at  Kiel,  was  introduced  by  Samuel  Ward  to  his 
father-in-law,  William  B.  Astor,  and  employed  by  him  at 
Rokeby.  Downing  thought  him  a  quack,  and  called  him  so  in 
his  book,  and  a  literary  quarrel  ensued.  Ehlers,  apparently,  was 
a  botanist  at  heart,  not  a  landscapist,  for  he  went  West  to  study 
flora,  and  wrote  a  brochure  on  the  American  climate. 

What  Downing  objected  to  was  cutting  fine  vistas  with  walks 
and  trees;  in  a  word,  overplanting,  still  a  prevalent  American 
vice.  Downing’s  own  choice  was  Montgomery  Place,  “nowhere 
surpassed  in  America  in  point  of  location,  natural  beauty,  or  the 
landscape  gardening  charms  it  exhibits.”  He  approved  Ellerslie, 
too,  the  creation  of  the  Maturin  Livingstons. 

Ehlers,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  Downing  himself 
hid  a  mansion  as  if  it  were  a  privy.  He,  and  not  Downing,  laid 
out  Ferncliff  for  William  A.  Astor,  son  of  William  B.  Astor  of 
Rokeby. 

But  Dr.  Spingarn  was  right  in  his  insistence,  that  the  really 
lasting  gift  of  Dutchess  County  was  the  work  of  Henry  Win- 
throp  Sargent,  in  association  with  Downing.  Even  Andre  Par- 
mentier,  whose  family  name  spelled  either  this  way  or  Palma- 
teer  is  associated  with  Dutchess,  and  who  planned  the  famous 
Hosack  gardens  at  Hyde  Park,  must  take  second  place,  though 
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Downing  himself  thought  he  had  done  more  for  landscape 
gardening  than  anyone  else  in  the  country. 

It  was  Sargent’s  ambition  to  make  Wodenethe,  his  home  at 
Fishkill,  “the  most  artistic  twenty-acre  place  in  America.” 
Spingam  thinks  he  bought  his  materials  from  many  sources  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  was  his  aim  not  only  to  help  owners  of  modest  homes  to 
make  them  beautiful,  but  to  indicate  the  fittest  materials  for 
the  garden.  To  this  end  he  began  his  famous  arboretum. 

He  said  he  made  the  name  Wodenethe  from  woden,  “woody,” 
and  ethe,  “promontory.”  But  Walter  Scott  had  made  Rosenethe 
famous  in  his  novel,  and  Wodenethe  may  be  only  an  imitation. 
We  recall  Rokeby,  Annandale,  and  other  names  dear  to  Scott- 
lovers. 

For  twro  years  Sargent  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  He  wrote  articles  for  Downing’s  periodical  the  Horti¬ 
culturist,  and  worked  on  a  sixth  edition  of  Downing. 

His  supplements  were  regarded  by  Spingam  as  exerting  great 
influence  on  the  new  landscape  architecture.  He  published  also 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  world  of  landscape. 

No  doubt  it  was  on  a  visit  at  his  cousin’s  place  that  Winthrop 
Sargent  visited  West  Point  and  conceived  his  brilliant  and  un¬ 
surpassed  life  of  Major  Andre. 

“Wodenethe  became  famous  for  its  vistas.”  Spingam  tells 
how  Sargent  made  one  vista  so  foreshortened  that  the  river,  a 
mile  away,  seemed  directly  beneath  it.  Sargent  would  send  a 
boy  with  a  fishing  rod  to  sit  on  a  ridge,  giving  the  illusion  of  the 
riverside. 

He  planned  separate  vistas  for  each  window,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  of  them  was  through  a  peep-hole  in  a  beech-tree, 
through  which  he  could  enjoy  the  amusements  of  his  somewhat 
gay  friend  Howland,  whose  gardens  he  had  planned.  A  yew 
garden  of  his  own  with  topiary  varieties;  an  arborvitae  alley  of 
pleached  trees,  an  orangerie,  a  monk’s  garden;  these  were  some 
of  his  creations.  But  chiefly  he  worked  to  make  an  arboretum 
look  like  a  gentleman’s  place.  By  1853  Wodenethe  was  said  to 
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contain  more  new  trees  and  shrubs  than  any  other  place  in  the 
country. 

The  trimming  of  shrubs  and  trees  into  quaint  ornamental 
shapes  may  still  be  seen  at  Thornedale,  the  Oakleigh  estate  in 
Millbrook,  in  one  of  the  few  survivals  of  this  fantastic  art,  once 
so  popular  in  European  gardens. 

Among  the  early  horticulturists  was  B.  L.  Briggs,  who  with 
his  son  ran  a  nursery  at  the  east  end  of  Union  Street,  near 
Market,  in  March,  1829. 

A  “Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson”  was 
organized  in  Albany,  June  25-26, 1839.  The  scale  was  grandiose. 
There  was  chosen  a  vice-president  for  each  riparian  county,  a 
grand  exhibition  planned.  President  was  Edward  P.  Livingston, 
Robert  R.’s  son-in-law.  Corresponding  secretary  was  none  other 
than  A.  J.  Downing;  the  recording  secretary,  Theodore  Allen  of 
Hyde  Park. 

Six  years  later,  still  another  society  came  into  being:  at 
Rutzer’s  Hall,  on  October  13,  1845.  J.  W.  Knevels  of  Fishkill 
was  chosen  president  of  a  Dutchess  Horticultural  Society.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Emmet,  son  of  the  famous  Irish  lawyer,  Thomas  Emmet, 
was  elected  secretary.  Twenty-one  articles  of  a  constitution 
were  adopted,  enough  to  satisfy  any  lawyer.  The  society  seems 
to  have  devoted  itself  to  fruits.  It  is,  I  believe,  this  society  of 
which  William  Kelly,  a  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  and  the 
owner  of  Ellerslie,  was  the  president  in  later  years. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Dutchess  trees.  Besides  the  oak 
under  which  in  1772  George  Whitefield  preached  at  Smithfield, 
there  are  the  locusts,  planted  in  Montgomery  Place  and  else¬ 
where  by  the  loyal  and  longing  widow  of  General  Richard 
Montgomery.  There  are  the  twickenham  willows  all  grown 
from  a  twig  brought  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  from  Alexan¬ 
der  Pope’s  own  garden.  There  is  the  weeping  willow,  brought 
from  Napoleon’s  first  grave  on  St.  Helena,  and  growing  for 
many  years  by  the  brook  at  Vassar’s  Shakespeare  Garden.  The 
gallant  Senator  Chauncey  Depew  planted  with  his  own  hands 
a  honey  locust  tree  in  honor  of  Vassar’s  garden.  And  every- 
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where  through  the  county  still  grow  the  Boundary  Oaks,  mark¬ 
ing  the  ownership  from  Indian  times. 

In  November,  1812,  M’William  and  Riley  at  Lower  Red 
Hook,  near  the  river,  offered  for  sale  these  tempting  items : 


Fruits  Varieties 

Apples  34 

Peaches  26 

Cherries  14 

Pears  17 

Plums  8 

Apricots  3 

Nectarines  2 

Grapes  5 

Gooseberries  4 

Quinces  1 

Shrubs  and  flowering  trees  14 
Black  walnuts  1 

Illinois  walnuts  1 


In  October,  1822,  A.  S.  Pell,  of  Hyde  Park,  had  upwards  of 
60,000  apple  trees,  nearly  fit  to  set  out.  These  were,  chiefly,  the 
New  Town  Pippin.  He  planned  to  set  them  out  on  seven  hun¬ 
dred  acres  in  Ulster  County,  grazing  his  fine  horses  among  the 
young  saplings.  The  Journal  thought  this  enterprise  “worthy  of  a 
spirited  farmer  of  Dutchess.” 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  we  must  not  over¬ 
emphasize  any  one  crop  as  the  sole  support  of  Dutchess.  Nor 
should  we  think  of  Dutchess  as  suddenly  discovering  its  land 
riches.  My  earlier  volume  has  shown  that  visitors  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days  saw  rich  and  abundant  crops  of  every  sort,  with 
active  trade  in  animals. 

Among  successful  apples  were  the  Sweetings,  nearly  a  pound 
apiece,  and  the  “Signifider,”  or  “Seek  no  further,”  as  it  was 
rationalized.  Three  trees  gave  twenty-six  barrels,  ten  gave  fifty- 
three,  and  one  Russet  gave  ten  barrels,  all  in  Washington  Town. 

“We  have  been  presented  with  a  couple  of  apples  by  Mr. 
Moses  Halstead  of  Pleasant  Valley,  which  are  of  the  mammoth 
variety.  One  bushel  of  them,  brought  to  town,  contained  only 
■fifty  apples.  They  are  called  the  Ox  Noble.  Two  years  ago  he 
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sent  a  barrel  of  them  to  New  York,  every  one  of  which  weighed 
a  pound  or  upwards.”  This  was  in  1847. 

Some  of  the  other  large  trees  in  Dutchess  may  be  listed:  The 
elms  in  Texaco  plant.  Beacon;  the  ash,  one  quarter-mile  east  of 
the  fork  one  mile  south  of  Bulls’  Head;  the  buttonwood  on 
Vassar  campus  and  the  white  oak  in  its  Shakespeare  Garden; 
a  buttonwood  on  Webatuck  Creek;  the  trees  on  the  Vanderbilt 
lawn,  Hyde  Park,  and  other  estates  in  the  vicinity. 

The  tanneries  and  the  furnaces,  the  forest  fires  caused  by 
lightning,  by  Indians  scaring  up  game,  but  most  of  all  by  care¬ 
less  campers,  have  taken  toll  of  most  of  the  really  great  trees. 
Here  and  there  along  the  roads  are  fine  maples,  as  on  the 
Wheaton  place  in  Lithgow,  locusts  at  Montgomery  Place,  and 
some  Sargent  trees  at  Wodenethe  (the  Slocum  house  in  Beacon). 

Our  present  society  of  horticulturists  began  on  January  2, 
1895,  at  Poughkeepsie  Court  House.  A  chrysanthemum  exhibit 
had  unfortunately  run  into  a  snowstorm,  which  left  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  free  to  become  acquainted.  They  were  all  professional 
gardeners,  mostly  from  the  larger  estates.  Chrysanthemums  led 
the  lists,  with  carnations,  violets,  and  roses,  and  a  few  garden 
vegetables.  By  1900  the  violet  craze  was  in  full  flower.  The 
county  was  wakening  to  the  commercial  value  of  landscape 
beauty,  and  efforts  made  to  enlist  towns  in  better  gardens  at 
home. 

From  1905  amateurs  became  more  active.  Judge  Mack  of¬ 
fered  rambler  roses  with  profuse  generosity.  Peter  Troy  showed 
wonderful  apples.  Dr.  Von  Tiling  and  J.  E.  Andrews  had  fine 
exhibits. 

The  First  World  War  enlisted  the  owners  of  the  estates  in 
war  work  and  foreign  service.  The  old  leisure  was  gone,  and 
with  it  the  fine  gardeners,  for  none  came  to  replace  the  aging 
seniors.  Today  the  society  is  mostly  made  up  of  amateurs,  and 
of  women  amateurs.  Thus  has  come  a  return  to  the  old  Dutch 
days  of  women’s  gardens. 

The  violet  craze  began  in  Poughkeepsie  about  1886,  when 
William  G.  Saltford  grew  the  flowers  in  his  greenhouse  on 
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Delafield  Street.  Four  years  later  his  brother  George  grew  them 
in  Rhinebeck.  Their  popularity  increased  until  in  1903  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Dyer  of  Sharon  could  write,  “from  Poughkeepsie  to  Rhine¬ 
beck  stretch  acres  of  violet  blooms,  until  the  air  for  miles  is 
laden  with  the  fragrance.”  He  attributed  their  beauty  to  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  soil  and  the  “singularly  crystalline  atmosphere.” 

At  the  height,  four  hundred  greenhouses  in  Rhinebeck  alone 
met  the  mad  demand  for  the  violets.  Young  women  wore  them 
almost  exclusively,  the  huge  corsages  depending  like  wheat 
sheaves  from  the  tight  waists  of  Gibson  girls.  No  boy,  as  I  can 
testify,  dared  ask  to  escort  his  friend  to  a  football  game  without 
going  into  debt  for  some  pounds  of  violets. 

They  were  worn  at  Easter,  too,  and  all  the  public  appearances 
between.  Today  after  an  almost  complete  disappearance,  there 
has  been  a  revival,  and  over  fifty  houses  are  active  in  Rhine¬ 
beck.  In  one  company  alone  over  four  million  blooms  are  an¬ 
nually  picked.  Chrysanthemum  and  orchid  may  challenge  the 
lowly  violet  again,  or  even  the  new  carnation,  but  the  Rhine¬ 
beck  Trombini  family  will  not  give  up  without  a  fight  for  their 
flower. 

Violet  Avenue,  running  north  from  Poughkeepsie  to  East 
Park,  is  the  only  reminder  of  the  days  when  greenhouses  lined 
both  sides  of  the  avenue.  Today  nurseries  supply  the  amateur 
with  seedlings  ready-to-plant,  some  of  them  violets.  Here  and 
there  on  the  old  sites,  as  in  our  own  place,  the  violets  grow  self- 
seeded  in  quantity. 

The  most  recent  development,  and  by  far  the  largest  in  value 
and  employment,  are  the  nurseries,  great  and  small,  that  cater 
to  the  general  public.  Scarcely  a  house  in  town  or  county  but 
has  at  least  a  few  planted  flowers.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
village  plots  were  barren  of  bloom.  Today  the  gardens  stretch 
down  to  the  highways.  The  new  homesteader  has  brought  this 
miracle  about.  It  is  a  symbol  of  escape  from  the  old  tight  city 
block — tenement  or  brownstone,  it  made  no  difference — which 
had  no  room  for  sunshine  and  green  things. 

The  late  Clarence  Lown  of  Poughkeepsie  devoted  nearly  a 
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lifetime  to  his  famous  rock  garden,  one  of  the  largest  rock  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  world,  outside  the  great  national  ones.  His  wife  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  balcony  as  she  leaned  out  to  arrange  an 
awning.  Mr.  Lown  from  that  time  seldom  left  his  home  on 
Forbus  Street,  devoting  his  self-enforced  leisure  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  varieties  of  rock  flowers,  which  attracted  visitors  from 
many  countries.  Some  of  them  were  transplanted  in  the  city 
park  on  College  Hill,  but  the  bulk  are  believed  to  be  in  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens,  a  monument  to  a  gifted  amateur. 

Few  areas  of  the  States  have  been  more  deeply  studied  than 
Dutchess  County.  The  Roberts-Reynolds  study  of  the  role  of 
plant  life  in  its  history  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind 
anywhere.  The  Extension  Service  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  has  completed  an  aerial  study  ampli¬ 
fying  the  Roberts-Reynolds  picture,  and  identifying  in  terms 
of  soil,  etc.,  every  plot  of  ground  in  the  whole  county.  Maps  of 
every  kind  are  available. 

Wild  life  and  fishing  waters  are  fully  mapped,  as  well  as  field 
and  hill.  Our  citizens  have  knowledge  and  skill  ready  to  hand, 
to  guide  every  effort  to  make  Dutchess  more  useful,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  ever  before.  All  that  is  needed  is  peace  and  the  good 
will  to  make  it  so. 


Poughkeepsie  Fair 


10.  By  River,  Road,  and  Rail 


I’m  afloat,  I’m  afloat  on  the  Erie  Canawl, 

Its  wave  is  my  home,  and  my  scow  beats  em  all. 

Off,  up  with  your  hats,  give  three  cheers,  now  three  more. 

I’m  afloat,  I’m  afloat,  after  four  months  on  shore. 

Come,  boy,  whip  the  mare ;  keep  her  head  to  the  wind, 

And  I  warrant  we’ll  soon  leave  the  snails  all  behind. 

Up,  up  with  your  caps,  now  give  cheers,  three  times  three ; 

We’re  afloat,  we’re  afloat,  and  the  cook’s  making  tea. 

Journal  &  Eagle,  July,  1845. 

DUTCHESS  began  with  a  river.  Four  in  every  five  of  her  folks 
dwell  within  five  miles  of  it.  Their  historical  settlement,  written 
into  their  land  grants,  ran  “east  into  the  woods,”  did  not  get 
very  far.  Between  them  and  the  New  England  settlements  ran 
a  still  unsettled  mountain  barrier.  Litchfield  County  was  or¬ 
ganized  fifty  years  later  than  Dutchess.  The  valleys  of  Dutchess 
run  irregularly,  but  for  the  most  part  northeast  and  southwest. 
The  streams  find  their  way  to  the  river. 

Thus  Dutchess  thought  riverwise.  Her  first  roads  ran  to  the 
river-landings,  her  first  industries  were  the  mills  where  the 
streams  fell  into  the  river,  and  the  sloops  built  on  the  ways,  be¬ 
side  them.  The  true  picture  of  Dutchess  life  is  symbolized  in 
Frankfort  Storehouse  in  1742,  on  Fishkill  Landing,  and  the 
Widow  Brett’s  sloop  freighting  the  produce  of  the  twenty  co¬ 
operative  farmers,  from  their  lockers  in  the  storehouse,  down¬ 
river  to  the  town  of  New  York. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  sloops  and  schooners  of  the 
Hudson  that  carried  New  York’s  commerce  until  1850,  a  great 
number  called  Dutchess  their  home.  Fishkill,  Chelsea  (Low 
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Point,  later  Carthage),  New  Hamburg  (Wappingers),  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Hyde  Park,  Staatsburg,  Rhinebeck,  and  Red  Hook 
presented  a  row  of  landings  more  numerous  than  any  other 
county  on  the  shores  could  boast.  The  trade  was  so  lucrative 
that  many  New  England  mariners  took  it  up,  while  Delanos  and 
others  from  the  Hudson  went  to  live  in  New  Bedford.  The 
whaling  industry  of  Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Newburgh  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sloops. 

Northwestern  Connecticut  developed  an  iron  industry,  partly 
financed  by  Livingstons  and  Hoffmans  from  the  river.  They 
found  its  waters  furnished  the  cheapest  freightage,  in  spite  of 
the  twenty-mile  pull  across  Dutchess  and  Albany  counties. 
Many  Sharon  merchants  found  it  equally  convenient  for  passen¬ 
gers.  The  sloops  were  commodious,  there  was  dancing  on  deck 
and  a  berth  at  night. 

Thus  the  first  stagelines  followed  the  ore-wagons  to  the  river- 
landings.  The  first  good  road,  the  Dutchess  Turnpike  from 
Sharon  and  Dover  to  Poughkeepsie,  was  built  to  catch  this 
trade,  but  not  until  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  farmers  working  the  rich  lands  between  had  not  been 
consulted.  They  preferred  the  shorter  route  through  Hibernia 
and  East  Park  to  Hyde  Park  and  its  fine  landings.  They  were 
not  disposed  to  pay  tolls.  So  they  built  the  Shunpike  and  saved 
their  money,  for  the  Stoutenburgh  store  at  Hyde  Park  did  not 
rival  the  shire  town  in  its  temptations. 

Fishkill  men  displayed  more  initiative  in  their  roadmaking 
than  did  their  competitors  of  Poughkeepsie.  Their  ferries  to 
Newburgh  were  earlier  and  better  run  than  anything  Pough¬ 
keepsie  could  show.  It  was  the  Fishkill  Van  Wycks  that  built 
the  Highland  Turnpike  from  Peekskill  to  Poughkeepsie,  right  up 
Market  Street  to  the  doors  of  Williams’  Hotel  on  Main  Street, 
which  stood  where  New  Market  Street  now  starts.  Fishkill  men 
had  two  railroads,  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie,  and  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia,  before  Poughkeepsie  men  could  keep 
even  one  out  of  continuous  bankruptcy. 

Factors  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  either  of  these  friendly 
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rivals  were  to  determine  their  future.  Dutchess  County  was 
to  be  caught  up  in  the  greatest  mass  migration  of  modem  his¬ 
tory,  the  expansion  of  New  England,  and  the  overseas  flight 
from  the  wars  and  the  famines  in  Europe.  As  Dutchess  lay 
squarely  athwart  the  New  England  path  westward,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  many  of  her  own  people  would  be  caught  up  in 
the  movement,  but,  unlike  western  Connecticut,  Dutchess  re¬ 
plenished  her  farms  and  mills  with  new  imports  of  families 
from  abroad.  Only  in  one  decennial  census,  and  this  to  a  very 
slight  degree,  was  there  any  net  loss  in  Dutchess  population. 

The  compensation  was  made,  however,  in  the  river  towns. 
The  inland  towns  did  not  fare  so  well,  as  the  tables  printed 


below  clearly  indicate: 

Population 

Population 

1840 

1940 

Dutchess  County 

52,398 

120,542 

River  Towns 

Poughkeepsie 

Town 

14,495 

Village  (City) 

10,006  (combined)  40,478 

(Beacon) 

12,572 

Fishkill 

10,437  (combined)  3,615 

Wappingers 

4,345 

East  Fishkill 

2,024 

Inland  Towns 

Northern 

Milan 

1,725 

695 

Pine  Plains 

1,334 

1,301 

Clinton 

1,830 

1,070 

Stanford 

2,278 

1,386 

Southern 

LaGrange 

1,851 

1,638 

Union  Vale 

1,498 

1,056 

East  Fishkill 

2,500  (est.) 

2,024 

Beekman 

1,400 

790 
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It  is  clear  that  the  river  trade,  and  its  attendant  railroad,  have 
carried  the  tide  of  industry  and  intercourse  only  a  few  miles 
back  from  the  river,  while  the  towns  near  them  have  serious 
losses.  Indeed,  for  New  York  state  as  a  whole,  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  its  present  population  dwell  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

A  substantial  portion  of  Dutchess  farmers  went  north  to 
Plattsburg  and  Glens  Falls,  to  which  Captain  Zepha  Platt  and 
Friend  Abraham  Wing  had  invited  them.  Others  followed 
Joshua  Forman,  the  father  of  Syracuse,  or  James  Prendergast, 
the  founder  of  Jamestown,  or  Jonas  Platt  of  Oneida.  Matthew 
Vassar  financed  his  nephew,  who  founded  Vassar,  Michigan. 
John  H.  Selkreg  was  the  real  founder  of  Ithaca;  its  mayor,  and 
a  state  official. 

Some  have  gone  all  the  way.  Sir  William  Van  Horne,  an 
American,  whose  family  tree  included  such  Dutchess  names  as 
Provoost,  Crum,  Couwenhoven,  and  Wyckoff,  carried  the 
Canadian  Pacific  all  the  way  across  continent  from  1881.  Isaac 
Platt  toured  our  great  West  and  Northwest,  and  sang  their 
praises  to  attentive  ears.  The  golden  notes  of  the  Forty-Niners 
carried  across  Dutchess  valleys.  Songs  were  sung,  and  banjos 
played,  in  Dutchess  as  well  as  in  Louisiana. 

Jump  away  Jonathan,  jim  along  Jemima, 

Californy’s  made  of  gold,  we’ll  all  be  rich  as  Lima, 

Come,  Lads,  leave  your  dads,  search  for  gold,  brisk,  O, 

Cut  stick,  right  quick  slick,  and  sail  for  San  Francisco! 

Reality  was  not  so  rosy,  especially  on  the  overland  route.  A 
letter  from  William  Dodge,  son  of  Newell  Dodge  of  Quaker 
Hill,  tells  the  story. 

Galena,  April  8th,  1849 

Mr.  James  Howard 
LaGrange  Manchester  Bridge 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

(missent  and  forwarded  from 
Freedom  Plains  2/1/1849) 
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Dear  Brother  and  Sister: 

I  thought  that  I  would  write  to  you  once  more  as  I  have  not 
received  an  answer  to  my  last  letter.  I  wrote  the  4”  of  Feb.  I 
then  stated  to  you  that  I  was  going  to  California  by  land  but  I 
have  altered  my  mind  I  am  gowing  by  the  isthmus  or  through 
Mexico  I  don’t  now  which  to  start  the  15th  of  May  next  from 
Galena  their  is  so  many  gowing  acrost  the  plains  that  I  am 
afraid  ther  will  not  be  grass  or  water  enough  for  their  teams  it  is 
estimated  that  their  will  be  from  30  to  50  thousand  teams  start 
from  Independence  and  Counsel  Bluffs  this  spring  for  the  last 
month  it  has  eaveriged  at  least  ten  teams  a  day  through  Galena 
on  their  way  to  California  a  company  left  here  in  february  and 
they  lost  a  good  many  of  their  wagons  and  teams  by  high  water 
passing  through  Ioway  the  streams,  being  very  high  and  not 
being  bridged  they  tried  ford  them  and  were  swept  of.  We 
have  had  a  cold  winter  here  but  it  begins  to  look  like  spring 
the  times  here  are  very  dull  all  are  leaving  that  can  I  want  you 
to  answer  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  can  so  that  I  can  git  it  before 
I  start  and  I  will  write  to  you  when  I  get  to  Neworleans  or 
Veracruz  tell  father  to  write  to  me  to  Galena  I  dont  no  when  I 
shall  come  to  that  country  but  I  intend  to  come  some  time,  if  I 
live.  I  would  like  to  see  you  all  but  I  cant  think  staying  away 
from  California  I  think  that  their  is  a  great  chance  for  a  man  to 
make  a  fortune  I  saw  sum  gold  a  young  man  brought  from  ther 
he  went  to  Mexico  in  forty  seven  and  went  from  their  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  come  back  a  few  day  a  gon  with  $15,000  in  gold  he 
gives  good  description  of  the  country  he  com  back  for  his  Father 
&  Mother  and  they  are  a  going  back  with  our  company  I  will 
now  bring  my  letter  to  a  close  give  my  best  respects  to  all  my 
conections  &  friends  to  Father  &  Mother  brothers  &  Sisters  etc. 

William  Dodge 

William  Dodge  went  soon  after  he  wrote  the  letter,  and 
never  was  heard  of  again. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  American  immigration  was 
Dutchess’  gift  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  of  Fishkill  to  the  cause 
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of  the  impoverished  arrival.  The  gifted  scholar,  who  spent  his 
later  years  very  largely  at  his  Dutchess  home,  Mt.  Gulian,  must 
have  watched  many  a  wagon  train  as  it  wound  slowly  down  the 
Pike  to  the  landing.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the  much 
greater  train-loads  that  shipped  out  of  New  York.  As  president 
of  the  city’s  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Emigration,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  reform  of  the  process  of  reception.  The 
Verplanck  Emigrant  Hospital  was  the  monument  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  kindly  solicitude. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  at  his  son’s  request  that  Judge  Daniel  C. 
Verplanck,  then  the  largest  landowner  in  Dutchess,  sold  off  his 
six  thousand  acres  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  farms  at  public  auc¬ 
tion.  Leased  lands  in  the  Fishkills  had  never  caused  public 
concern,  but  the  temper  of  the  times  went  for  ownership  in  fee, 
and  Verplanck  kept  up  with  the  times. 

Before  Verplanck’s  administration,  the  lot  of  the  immigrant 
was  tragic.  Shipmasters  turned  them  out  like  cattle.  They  were 
fleeced  by  “runners”  and  “sharps”  from  their  first  step  in  the 
new  land.  Shrewd,  well-to-do  farmers  like  Thomas  and  James 
Vassar  could  fend  for  themselves.  So  well  pleased  were  they 
with  their  first  meal  ashore  that  they  bought  the  little  table  at 
which  they  had  sat.  It  has  an  honored  place  in  the  parlor  of 
Vassar  College  today.  But  all  too  many  of  the  early  migrants 
had  tales  of  misfortune. 

Verplanck  obtained  the  passage  of  laws  requiring  shipmaster 
to  submit  lists  of  passengers,  and  pay  $2.50  landing  fee  or  give 
bond.  The  liberal  revenue  thus  derived  was  applied  to  welfare 
projects.  Castle  Garden  kept  the  sharpers  out.  Emigrants  re¬ 
ceived  information  and  assistance.  Temporary  lodgings  on 
Ward’s  Island  were  afforded.  In  1864,  the  Verplanck  Emigrant 
Hospital  was  opened  in  honor  of  the  great  philanthropist. 

When  the  Irish  immigrant  ships  discharged  their  living  cargo 
on  New  York  docks,  Dutchess  County  farmers  would  stand  in 
line  as  the  spalpeens  passed  by  them,  and  would  pluck  by  the 
sleeve  a  likely  lad,  saying  “You’re  my  lad!”  and  pull  him  one 
side,  make  a  quick  bargain,  and  get  a  good  cheap  hired  man. 
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Many  a  Dutchess  family  started  that  way,  among  them  John 
Piggott  of  Stanford. 

Migrants  from  New  England  often  fared  scarcely  better.  The 
Poughkeepsie  paper  describes  one  such  family.  “The  man  was 
harnessed  to  a  handcart,  containing  their  goods;  two  lads  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  assisted  with  ropes  tied  to  the  axles.  The 
wife,  followed  by  a  little  boy,  pushed  from  behind.  They  said 
they  were  from  Boston  to  New  York.  Some  money  was  given 
them.” 

But  industry  called  for  labor,  and  town  life  had  attractions 
that  the  lonely  farmer  could  not  provide.  The  figures  for  the 
1840  and  1940  have  been  chosen,  because  the  first  column  dates 
from  recovery  after  the  1837  panic,  when  Dutchess  was  at  the 
heyday  of  her  agriculture,  while  1940  precedes  the  second 
World  War,  with  its  vast  industrial  increase. 

Not  until  the  great  expansion  were  Dutchess  ferries  of  much 
account.  Hudson  ferryboats,  like  the  sloops  and  schooners,  were 
homemade.  The  earliest  regular  ferry  seems  to  have  run  from 
Kingston  to  Rhinebeck,  where  the  settlers  were  kinsmen  of  the 
Ulster  stock.  A  “periauger”  of  two  cottonwood  trees  lashed  to¬ 
gether  was  the  traditional  boat  in  1752  owned  by  the  Kip 
family.  The  mule  ferry  to  Milton  was  later  replaced  by  the 
horseferry.  It  was  on  this  that  young  Matthew  Vassar  embarked 
to  seek  his  fortune.  In  1790  Captain  Elmendorf  started  a  horse- 
ferry  with  paddle-wheels. 

Three  ferries  at  Fishkill  flourished  about  1800,  but  long  be¬ 
fore  that  time  Alexander  Colden,  in  1745,  secured  a  ferry  license 
as  a  part  of  the  grant  of  the  site  of  Newburgh.  It  is  likely  that 
some  irregular  service  was  kept  up,  as  Newburgh  grew,  for 
Martin  Wiltse  felt  it  advisable  to  purchase  a  license  from  the 
current  owners  in  1805.  But  in  1812  John  Peter  DeWindt,  the 
Fishkill  capitalist,  successfully  defended  his  own  license, 
granted  by  a  county  judge.  The  Wiltse  ferry  was  purchased  by 
DeWindt  in  1835,  and  sold  to  Thomas  Powell  of  Newburgh, 
who  increased  its  fleet. 

About  the  time  of  the  Elmendorf  ferry  at  Rhinecliff,  a  group 
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of  Poughkeepsians  purchased  waterlots  “opposite  Poughkeepsie 
and  New  Paltz,”  but  not  until  1798  does  any  notice  of  regular 
service  appear.  Anthony  Hoffman  in  Poughkeepsie  and  Noah 
Elting  of  New  Paltz  are  credited  with  its  beginnings.  Slaves 
are  said  to  have  furnished  motive  power. 

In  1819  a  horse-team  ferry  was  started,  replacing  the  sails 
and  oars.  The  Journal  claimed  that  “Ohio”  wagons  would  now 
prefer  the  Poughkeepsie  ferry  to  that  at  Fishkill  or  New  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Two  horses  on  treadmills  furnished  the  paddle-power. 
E.  Platt  states  that  the  earlier  ferries  were  pulled  side-up  to 
dock.  Horses  were  often  unhitched  to  swim  across,  a  risky  pro¬ 
cedure  in  tide  and  wind  with  sails.  The  team-boats  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  were  later  than  those  from  Milton  or  Fishkill. 

Captain  John  H.  Brinckerhoff,  of  Fishkill,  became  the  owner 
of  the  ferry  license,  and  successfully  defended  his  rights  to  the 
landing  on  Main  Street,  and  the  land  near  by,  which  the  city 
fathers  had  neglected  to  protect.  Brinckerhoff’ s  license  was  de¬ 
clared  void  by  Justice  Barnard.  Captain  John,  who  had  built  a 
Poughkeepsie  house  with  a  captain’s  tower,  had  become  a  trans¬ 
portation  magnate,  owning  much  of  its  dockage  and  electric 
power  stock  and  bringing  proprietorship  of  the  Mary  Powell  to 
the  Bridge  City,  to  its  great  satisfaction.  His  ferry  boat,  which 
bears  his  name,  has  an  honored  place  in  the  Museum  at  Mystic, 
Connecticut. 

If  our  county  seal  displayed  a  mermaid  combing  golden  locks 
on  the  Kaal  Rock,  it  would  be  appropriate.  The  Dutchess  was 
bom  of  the  sea;  she  remains  a  maritime  county.  Like  Liverpool, 
on  the  tidal  Mersey,  Poughkeepsie  is  an  ocean  port,  with  liners 
tying  to  its  docks  where  tidal  waters  rise  and  fall. 

In  the  bygone  days  of  leisure  Dutchess  County  offered  a 
sailors’  snug  harbor  at  Hyde  Park.  There  dwelt  retired  captains 
of  the  clippers,  the  undertakers  of  great  shipping  lines,  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  China  trade.  Most  of  these  owned  their  sloops  and 
loved  the  quiet  river  waters,  now  and  then  enlivened  by  a  gust 
from  a  hilltop.  At  Rhinebeck  resided  another  group,  the 
yachtsmen  of  the  America  cup,  the  developer  of  the  steam- 
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driven  propeller,  the  designer  of  fast  ships.  The  Astors  were 
enterprisers  upon  sea. 

Captain  Jonathan  Thorn  of  the  Tonquin  and  Astoria  came, 
with  his  brother  as  mate,  from  New  Hackensack.  Lieutenant 
Worden  of  the  Monitor  came  of  a  Quaker  Hill  family. 

But  the  Hudson  as  a  haven  became  most  famous  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Peter  Schermerhom  the  elder  withdrew  his  numerous 
family  to  the  neighborhood  of  Hyde  Park,  whose  concealed 
coves  afforded  shelter  from  cruising  British  frigates.  Peter  and 
his  men  supplied  transportation  to  the  Continental  Armies,  for¬ 
warded  firearms  and  other  provisions  of  war.  They  carried  dis¬ 
patches  and  at  times  made  reconnaissances. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  Hudson  was  the  refuge  again  of  an¬ 
chored  ships,  while  local  shipyards  sent  out  privateers.  The 
whaling  industry,  a  casualty  of  the  war,  found  refuge  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Newburgh,  and  Hudson. 

The  greatest  of  the  early  clipper  ship  builders  was  Christian 
Bergh  of  Rhinebeck.  He  became  Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany 
Hall.  Robert  Livingston  Stevens,  his  neighbor,  became  one  of 
America’s  greatest  marine  architects.  His  yacht  “Maria”  carried 
all  before  it.  Its  broad  hull  and  double  centerboard,  its 
pirogue-like  painted  stem,  its  outside  ballast,  all  suggested  a 
Dutch  inspiration  of  the  region.  The  famous  American  pilot 
boats  were  children  of  the  Hudson  design. 

The  roster  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  which  financed  New  York’s  shipmasters  and  overseas 
merchants,  reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of  the  Hudson  Shore.  To 
name  only  a  few: 


John  Stevens 
R.  R.  Livingston 
Henry  Rutgers 
Nicholas  Gouverneur 
Samuel  Osgood 


DeWitt  Clinton 
Augustus  N.  Lawrence 
Frederick  DePeyster 
John  Aspinwall 
Schuyler  Livingston 


Augustus  Cowman  and  Henry  A.  Coster  of  Hyde  Park  were 
among  the  wealthiest  of  the  lords  of  American  admiralty.  Mrs. 
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Coster,  left  a  widow,  married  Dr.  David  Hosack;  her  wealth 
adorned  what  is  now  the  Vanderbilt  Park. 

Fox  and  Livingston  made  up  another  of  the  great  Dutchess 
shipping  firms.  Samuel  M.  Fox  owned  “The  Hill,”  his  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Henry  Walter  Livingston.  Mortimer  Livingston 
of  Hyde  Park  was  a  son  of  Maturin;  together  they  ran  the  first 
line  to  France. 

Captain  Cowman  sailed  the  Clipper  Severn  in  one  hundred 
days  from  Canton  to  New  York,  a  record  unequalled  for  years. 
Ships  of  this  class  brought  tea,  and  took  back  ginseng  from  the 
Catskill  meadows,  picked  by  careful  New  York  florists.  Michael 
Floy,  in  his  journal,  tells  of  picking  ginseng  during  a  stay  at 
Poughkeepsie.  He  was  of  a  famous  family  of  horticulturists. 
Captain  Cowman  also  sailed  the  brig  Fox  to  Calcutta  and 
return  in  record  time,  ninety  days  one  way. 

James  DeLancey  Walton  of  Fishkill  used  to  do  the  trip  to 
New  York  in  five  hours  on  Peter  DeWindt’s  Caroline,  named 
for  his  wife,  John  Adams’  granddaughter.  People  would  drive 
all  the  way  from  Litchfield  to  catch  the  Fishkill  boat. 

Gilbert  Deane,  State  Senator  from  Dutchess,  came  from  a 
family  that  ran  sloops  regularly  twice  a  week  between  New 
York  and  Albany.  Life  aboard  was  pleasant  company.  At  noon 
they  fell  upon  “boiled  pork  and  cabbage,  and  exclusive  of  every¬ 
thing  else  save  and  except  potatoes,  turnips,  and  onions,  in  one 
miscellaneous  salmagundi.” 

On  board  the  “good  steamer  Weisser”  in  1835,  the  tourist  re¬ 
ported  that  the  management  was  “purely  republican,  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  beauty  of  that  form  of  boat  when  directed  by 
intelligence  and  energy.” 

Unfortunately,  all  too  often  in  later  years  the  energy  sur¬ 
passed  the  intelligence,  and  fatal  races,  like  that  of  the  Henry 
Clay,  resulted.  Travelers  complained,  too,  that  captains  in  a 
hurry  would  pass  the  smaller  landings,  leaving  them  stranded 
for  hours. 

By  1814  five  steamboats  made  weekly  passages  to  Albany. 
Here  Robert  Fulton  had  displayed  “the  devil  going  to  Albany 
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in  a  sawmill.”  Here  he  experimented  with  armor-plate,  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  his  time.  In  1819  Captain  Moses  Rogers 
of  New  York,  in  the  employ  of  Stevens  and  Fulton,  made  the 
first  transatlantic  passage  using  sails  with  the  aid  of  steam.  New 
York  built,  and  named,  the  Savannah. 

The  disaster  to  the  steamboat  Henry  Clay,  in  July,  1852, 
shocked  the  whole  river  community,  although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  unprepared  for  it.  The  press  and  pulpit  had  long 
denounced  the  mad  racing  of  the  steamboat  captains.  It  was 
not  mere  sport,  but  a  race  to  take  off  all  the  passengers  waiting 
on  the  docks,  so  that  the  loser  got  none. 

On  the  morning  of  the  disaster,  the  Henry  Clay,  trying  to 
reach  a  landing  before  the  rival  Armenia,  rammed  the  other 
ship  vindictively.  The  captain  had  done  the  same  thing  a 
month  before,  when  racing  the  Reindeer.  Three  weeks  before, 
a  fire  had  broken  out  on  the  Henry  Clay  from  the  overheated 
furnaces,  but  had  been  put  out. 

Among  the  missing  were  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  and  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Peter  DeWindt  of  Fishkill,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Bartlett,  wife  of  the  principal  of  College  Hill  Institute, 
Poughkeepsie.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  tourists,  some  of 
whom  protested  against  the  overfiring  of  the  furnaces  on  ship¬ 
board.  Stephen  Allen,  ex-mayor  of  New  York,  was  one  of  them. 
The  catastrophe  had  occurred  within  two  hundred  feet  of  shore. 

The  gambling  element  in  this  dangerous  game  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  boat  at  a  landing  would  be  overtaken  by  her  rival 
while  loading  passengers,  and  thus  alternately  passing  down 
the  river  until  the  Highlands  were  reached,  a  last  desperate  race 
ensued  at  this  point,  to  be  renewed  when  the  Tappan  Zee  was 
reached.  Thus  the  Henry  Clay  fire  did  not  start  till  just  above 
Yonkers. 

New  amenities  came  to  the  river  with  the  launching  of  the 
Mary  Powell,  the  most  beautiful  river  ship  ever  designed.  Swift 
and  swanlike,  she  threaded  her  way,  taking  passengers  down  to 
the  city  in  the  early  morning  and  bringing  them  back  rested 
and  secure  in  the  evening.  Children  were  usually  left  on  board 
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with  Captain  Anderson,  who  proved  a  wonderful  story-teller 
and  baby-sitter,  never  forgotten  by  his  wards.  Miss  Annette 
Young  of  Poughkeepsie  says  that  when  Captain  Anderson  re¬ 
tired,  the  Mary  lost  half  her  charm.  Many  a  Dutchess  man 
cherishes  a  souvenir  of  the  famous  boat,  which  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  gave  delight  to  the  folks. 

A  tradition  of  the  River  was  the  Vassar  boat-ride,  given  by 
the  junior  to  the  senior  class  on  a  Saturday  nearest  Memorial 
Day.  The  reporter  in  1914  described  the  “water  picnic”  with 
lyrical  enthusiasm.  The  Powell  glided  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
Fireworks  at  Hinkleys  greeted  them  on  the  return,  when,  led 
by  Professor  Backus,  “How  those  ladies  yelled!”  They  had 
danced  gracefully  and  sung  melodiously  all  the  way,  but  human 
nature  would  out. 

In  the  town  of  Red  Hook  lived  the  Collyers,  eight  brothers, 
John,  William,  Stephen,  Ferris,  Thomas,  George,  Samuel,  and 
Charles.  All  of  them,  and  some  of  their  children,  were  builders 
or  boatmen  along  the  Hudson.  Moses  Wakeman  Collyer,  John’s 
son,  brought  fame  to  Chelsea  as  an  active  center  of  the  river 
crafts.  Moses  Collyer’s  uncle  Thomas  worked  for  Christian 
Bergh,  with  his  fourteen-year  old  brother  William  to  help, 
building  his  First  Effort,  a  sloop,  at  Sing  Sing.  His  Katrina  Van 
Tassel  of  1838  witnesses  to  Irving’s  early  favor  on  the  river.  The 
boatmen  liked  his  stories,  though  they  were  not  respectful  in 
their  opinion  of  his  knowledge  of  the  river. 

In  1844  Thomas  and  William  started  a  yard  of  their  own  on 
the  East  River,  at  12th  Street,  later  at  21st  Street,  Thomas  alone. 
Here  he  built  famous  steamers,  the  Armenia  and  Reindeer, 
Daniel  Drew  and  Henry  Clay,  and,  last,  the  Thomas  Collyer. 
These  were  the  pride  of  the  river.  The  variety  of  craft  on  the 
Hudson  may  be  guessed  from  the  list  of  his  yard-product:  three 
sloops,  twenty-six  barges,  four  propellers,  twelve  schooners, 
three  barques,  two  sailing  ships,  five  steamships,  thirty-seven 
steamboats,  and  two  yachts. 

Moses’  father,  John,  was  a  packeteer,  running  sloops  on  a 
two  weeks  round  trip  between  Red  Hook  and  New  York.  Sloop 
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captains  acted  as  agents  in  New  York  for  the  farmers  who  sent 
produce  to  them,  selling  the  cargo  and  delivering  the  money. 

John  Colly er’s  storehouse  and  dock  were  cut  through  by  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  he  started  again  as  a  sloop- 
peddler,  selling  produce  up  and  down  the  landings  between 
Red  Hook  and  Albany.  When  the  smaller  steamboats  displaced 
him,  he  returned  to  sloop  trade,  sailing  the  old  Benjamin 
Franklin  with  coal  cargoes  from  Rondout  to  Poughkeepsie. 
Later,  Moses  recalls  his  own  apprenticeship,  when  his  father 
carried  crockery  from  the  Caire  pottery  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
sold  it  all  along  the  Hudson. 

The  clay  came  by  freight  in  sloops  from  Cheese  Crick  in 
New  Jersey. 

Other  freight  was  coal,  delivered  at  every  landing  to  the 
Places  on  the  Hudson  Shore,  lumber  to  the  villages  and  towns 
as  far  as  the  Sound  shores,  firewood  for  the  brickyards  at  Fish- 
kill  and  brick,  pig-iron,  and  flagstones  with  lime  and  cement 
from  the  quarries  and  mills. 

Robert  Fulton’s  greatest  claim  to  priority,  it  seems  to  this 
ignorant  bystander,  was  that  he  insisted  on  the  paddlewheel 
as  the  mode  of  propulsion.  John  Fitch,  with  whom  Robert  R. 
Livingston  also  worked,  had  designed  a  motive-power  of  pad¬ 
dles  like  oars.  Fulton  perhaps  took  his  stand  from  the  horse- 
ferries  of  the  Hudson,  such  as  that  from  “Hamburgh  Ferry” 
which  transported  young  Matthew  Vassar  in  1806  on  the  first 
stage  of  his  runaway  voyage  to  make  his  fortune.  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  an  engine  for  the  two-horse  treadmill  operating  paddle- 
wheels  was  not  too  difficult  a  step,  though  the  physics  of  the 
paddlewheel  left  much  to  be  learned. 

It  was  to  Lower  Red  Hook  bay,  Annandale,  that  Fulton  took 
the  Clermont  at  the  close  of  navigation  in  1807.  He  put  in  a 
new  boiler  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  lengthened  the  ship  ten  feet 
to  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  improved  its  accommodations. 
The  new  ship  was  launched  May  1,  1808,  and  rechristened  the 
North  River,  in  which  transmogrification  she  plowed  the  rip¬ 
ples  for  many  years.  On  her  arrival  in  New  York,  new  wheel- 
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shafts  of  wrought  iron  with  guards  for  protection  were  installed. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  lively  Livingston  girls  had  ventured  too 
near  the  machinery. 

Collisions  were  fairly  frequent  along  the  river,  stranding  and 
capsizing  even  more  common.  Laws  requiring  night  lights  came 
only  after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  river  buoys  came  still  later. 
Tides  came  every  six  hours,  and  a  southbound  sloop  encoun¬ 
tered  three  of  them  in  a  single  trip  from  Red  Hook  to  the  city. 
The  steamer  Dutchess  was  sunk  in  1826  off  Barrytown  Bluff,  by 
collision  with  the  steamer  St.  John. 

The  Worragut,  below  Fishkill,  was  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  voyage  as  the  winds  blew  down  from  Breakneck  and 
Storm  King.  Sudden  gusts  capsized  stout  vessels  at  times.  Ben 
Hunt,  steersman,  was  tending  helm  when  near  West  Point  the 
slack  mainstay  coiled  about  his  neck  and  snapped  his  head  off 
as  neatly  as  the  best  executioner  could  have  done  it  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  day.  His  body  sank  to  the  deck.  This  occurred  about 
1865,  on  the  sloop  James  Coats. 

About  this  time  two  hundred  sloops  and  schooners  ran  the 
Hudson  freight  trade.  They  were  stout  vessels,  lasting  some¬ 
times  eighty  years,  and  tackling  the  open  sea  in  the  coastal 
trade  as  well  as  the  river  storms. 

Sloops  ranged  from  sixty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  width 
to  larger  sizes  in  later  years,  and  from  eighty  to  two  hundred 
tons  in  cargo.  With  masts  of  a  hundred  feet,  they  were  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  stream. 

They  brought  to  birth  a  hardy,  energetic  race  of  watermen, 
knowing  the  Hudson  like  their  Bible,  captains  and  owners  of 
crafts  for  a  lifetime.  With  them  were  all  the  deckhands  and  the 
longshoremen  at  the  landings,  joined  by  the  fishermen,  the 
dockers  and  boatbuilders. 

Enterprising  men  like  the  Collyers  made  the  change  to  steam 
with  good  temper,  and  enriched  themselves  thereby.  The  rest 
stayed  with  the  sloops  until  the  big  barges  towed  by  steam  tow¬ 
boats  put  them  out  of  business,  or  took  them  over,  tying  sloops, 
canalboats,  coalbarges  and  all  in  one  great  motley  tow.  Even 
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then,  the  sloops  continued  until  the  railroads  bound  the  river 
in,  driving  out  most  of  the  river  freight.  Today,  1958,  the  old 
mariners  of  Low  Point  and  Red  Hook  grin  in  irony,  as  they 
watch  half-empty  trains  go  by,  and  passenger  service  is 
threatened. 

As  trade  increased,  and  steam  began  to  rival  sail,  the  sloops 
became  larger,  sometimes  were  changed  to  schooners,  and  firm 
keels  replaced  the  centerboards. 

Collyer  tells  that  Cornelius  Carman  of  Low  Point  (Chelsea) 
introduced  the  centerboard.  This  brought  the  Dutch  sideboards 
into  the  hull,  and  was  easier  to  handle  in  rough  weather.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  was  a  Dutch  practice,  though  an  English  authority 
attributes  it  to  a  Captain  Schanck  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  1774. 
His  name,  however,  is  Dutch,  and  he  may  have  been  a  Dutchess 
Schenck  for  all  I  know.  His  spelling  is  identical  with  Dutch 
pronunciation  of  the  name.  He  is  also  credited  with  inventing 
the  word  “schooner,”  which,  of  course,  preserves  a  Dutch 
spelling. 

It  was  certainly  the  Hudson  that  brought  the  centerboard 
into  use,  and  Hudson  yachtsmen  the  practice.  The  English 
terms,  “sliding”  and  “strop”  keels,  were  never  used  by  the 
Americans,  while  the  English  dropped  their  terms,  a  sure  sign 
of  its  provenance. 

The  North  River  sloops  and  schooners  were  handsome  craft, 
“able”  and  “sailable,”  with  graceful  curves  along  the  rails 
reminiscent  of  the  old  barbs.  They  had  a  poop-deck,  broad 
enough  to  dance  and  play  upon.  Comfortable  staterooms  were 
below.  The  voyage  was  a  pleasure.  Swift  sloops  beat  the  early 
steamboats,  often  making  the  trip  in  five  hours  from  New  York, 
when  tides  and  winds  approved. 

As  early  as  1830  the  custom  of  river  racing  by  steamboats 
was  denounced.  The  DeWitt  Clinton  and  Ohio  were  said  to 
have  raced  every  time  they  left  dock  together.  In  May,  1830, 
the  Clintons  walking-beam  broke  during  a  race,  and  one  panic- 
struck  passenger  jumped  overboard  but  was  rescued.  The 
newspaper  gravely  warned  that  the  public  had  in  its  own  hands 
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the  effectual  corrective  for  this  most  dangerous  practice.  “It  is 
by  withholding  their  patronage  from  every  boat  which  engages 
m  it. 

But  crews  and  passengers  went  blithely  on  till  tragedy  wrote 
new  laws  for  their  safety.  The  same  newspapers  that  denounced 
the  Hudson  steamers  for  their  excessive  speed  had  encouraged 
the  public  to  ask  for  it.  Quick  runs  that  broke  records  were 
printed,  just  as  they  are  now.  The  Dutchess  Intelligencer,  June 
2,  1829,  announced  that  Gilbert  Brewster  of  Poughkeepsie  had 
journeyed  from  Providence  300  miles  in  17  hours.  The  over¬ 
night  and  morning  run  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  16  miles  an 
hour. 

When  Joel  Benton  in  the  Amenia  Times  carried  on  his  cru¬ 
sade  against  racing  in  1852,  he  forgot  the  part  which  such 
notices  had  paid,  in  providing  the  incentive  for  speeding. 

Three  years  before  the  Henry  Clay,  on  May  17,  1849,  the 
schooner  Noah  Brown  had  run  down  and  sunk  the  steamer 
Empire.  Many  were  drowned,  for  there  was  no  discipline,  and 
the  Rip  Van  Winkle  went  past  her  to  gain  the  race.  The  acci¬ 
dent,  just  outside  Fishkill,  resulted  from  the  refusal  of  the 
steamer  captain  to  give  right  of  way  to  the  sailboat. 

Of  the  many  accidents  on  the  River  lines,  the  burning  of  the 
Berkshire  off  Hyde  Park,  in  June,  1864,  was  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  and  most  fatal.  Perhaps  the  latest  was  the  collision  of  the 
Saratoga  and  the  Adirondack  at  Tivoli,  October  13,  1906,  when 
two  were  killed. 

On  August  23,  1845,  the  Niagara  and  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
raced  to  Albany  in  eight  hours  and  ten  minutes.  They  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Poughkeepsie  in  three  and  three-quarter  hours,  a 
record.  The  Eagle  reported  the  item,  but  added,  “We  protest 
against  commending  a  race  openly  run.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  sea-captains  in  that  rare  circle  that 
gathered  in  the  Hyde  Park  Patent  was  Captain  Edward  E. 
Morgan,  whose  son,  William  Dare,  married  Angelica  Livingston 
Hoyt  of  Staatsburg.  The  captain  carried  the  cream  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  passengers  as  long  as  he  chose  to  sail.  In  those  days  cap- 
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tains  owned  one-eighth  part  in  their  ships.  Morgan  came  to 
own  his  entire  line.  The  Hudson  he  sailed  himself.  In  1850  he 
made  the  record  of  thirteen  days  and  a  half  to  Falmouth,  in  his 
Southampton.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Landor,  Sydney  Smith, 
Turner  were  all  his  friends  and  boon  companions  in  London. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  chartered  his  ship  more  than  once.  Queen 
Victoria  lunched  with  him,  guest  of  the  Victoria.  Much  of  the 
Morgan  property  in  Staatsburg  is  now  a  marine  park,  for  Mar¬ 
garet  Morgan  Norrie  was  his  granddaughter. 

The  finest  propeller  on  the  river  was  the  Dutchess,  a  local 
product,  built  at  Athens,  with  engines  from  the  foundry  at 
Fishkill  Landing. 

A  famous  sail  was  that  of  the  James  Kent  in  1824,  carrying 
the  aged  Marquis  de  LaFayette.  At  Clermont,  entertained  by 
Robert  and  Edward  Livingston,  sons-in-law  of  the  dead  Robert 
R.,  a  grand  ball  was  given,  while  the  prettiest  ladies  swarmed 
aboard  and  spent  the  night  in  the  eighty  cabins. 

Packet-boats  steamed  down  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
from  Kingston  to  Honesdale,  a  favorite  jaunt,  as  I  have  been 
assured. 

By  land,  there  was,  of  course,  transportation  of  a  kind  from 
the  beginning  of  the  republic.  In  June,  1785,  Isaac  Van  Wyck, 
owner  of  a  celebrated  tavern,  formed  a  company  to  obtain 
exclusive  ten-year  rights  to  stages  from  New  York  to  Albany. 
Two  good  stage  wagons,  pulled  by  four  horses  at  fourpence  a 
mile,  carrying  fourteen  pounds  of  free  baggage,  ran  until  1812. 
The  Highland  Turnpike  Company  built  part  of  this  road  in 
1806,  with  a  new  charter  from  Peekskill  to  Fishkill.  The  pike 
ran  right  up  Market  to  Williams  Hotel,  and  the  village  trustees 
had  constant  trouble  in  compelling  the  pike  company  to  keep 
the  street  in  repair. 

Travelers  to  Albany  left  Jumel’s  mansion  after  an  early 
breakfast,  lunched  at  Peekskill,  and  dined  at  Van  Wyck’s.  From 
Albany  they  left  Kinderhook  after  breakfast,  and  made  the 
sixty  miles  for  a  night’s  rest  at  Van  Wyck’s,  the  midpoint  both 
ways.  It  was  slow,  rough  going.  Four  seats  all  facing  forward, 
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one’s  feet  rested  on  the  mailbags  piled  on  the  floor.  Other  stages 
came  from  Sharon,  and  across  the  river  went  to  Binghamton, 
or  Ithaca. 

The  first  survey  of  the  Dutchess  Turnpike  was  made  by  Adam 
Beadle  in  1802,  but  it  was  1806  before  the  pike  was  completed 
to  Amenia  with  branches  to  Dover  and  Salisbury.  So  indignant 
were  the  farmers  over  some  of  the  adjustments  of  land-taking 
for  the  highway,  and  costs  of  the  tolls,  that  they  improved  the 
Shunpike  to  Hyde  Park  from  Wassaic  via  Lithgow,  and  by¬ 
passed  Poughkeepsie  altogether.  With  its  numerous  coves  and 
enterprising  landings  Hyde  Park  soon  began  to  thrive. 

In  the  days  of  plank  roads  (1847-1854)  and  the  height  of  the 
iron-mining,  the  old  Plank  Road  was  built  from  Poughkeepsie 
to  Beekman  and  Stormville,  tapping  the  mines  at  Beekman,  the 
Clove,  and  Silver  (Sylvan)  Lake.  Dividends  were  paid  for  some 
years,  as  high  as  fifteen  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  Stormville 
Plank  road  was  said  to  be  $45,736.  It  was  reported  that  30,000 
tons  of  ore  were  carried  in  20,000  wagons. 

From  Miss  Annette  Young,  I  learned  that  Morgan  Lee,  whose 
small  farm  lay  beyond  the  Casperkill  on  this  road,  would  hire 
out  his  oxen  to  help  the  exhausted  ore  teams  up  the  slopes  of 
Hornyback  Ridge.  He  did  it,  he  used  to  say,  not  for  the  little 
money  they  earned,  but  because  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
teamsters  beating  their  horses  up  the  hill. 

By  1870  the  Dutchess  Turnpike  was  no  longer  earning  its 
dividends.  In  1874  George  P.  Pelton  paid  $50,000  for  the  whole 
road  and  transferred  it  to  a  new  company.  The  real  enemies  of 
the  road,  it  was  said,  were  the  local  railroads:  the  Dutchess  and 
Columbia,  Rhinebeck  and  Connecticut,  and  Poughkeepsie  and 
Eastern. 

The  true  history  of  a  county  is  most  fully  recorded  in  the 
“Libers”  of  the  road  commissions  and  roadmasters.  Here  in 
many  volumes  lie  recorded  the  development  of  a  region  from 
wilderness  to  community.  The  innumerable  shifts  and  changes 
of  bridges  and  lanes  record  the  passage  of  floods  and  fires, 
migration  and  inheritances. 
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Tolls  were  collected  at  Arlington  as  late  as  1888,  and  on  Salt 
Point  road  until  1896.  The  newspaper  recorded  popular  opinion 
in  its  moderate  Dutchess  way:  “The  people  do  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  toll.” 

At  Fishkill,  as  usual,  more  vigorous  measures  put  an  end  to 
the  toll  pike,  at  the  time  laid  with  plank.  A  night-mob,  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  best  people  in  town,  smashed  the  tollgates  and 
ended  the  imposition — it  was  so  in  both  senses,  for  the  road 
had  not  been  well  maintained,  running  as  it  did  through 
swampy  land  to  Brinckerhoff.  It  was  characteristic  of  Madam 
Brett  that  her  road  not  only  lay  on  high  ground,  through 
Matteawan,  but  was  from  its  beginning  entirely  free  of  toll. 

Nothing  has  so  transformed  the  modern  county  as  its  roads. 
The  great  Taconic  Parkway,  conceived  in  A1  Smith’s  time  and 
pushed  by  our  Governor  Roosevelt  to  completion  in  the  county, 
has  begun  to  open  up  the  least  populous  of  our  regions,  so  that 
the  ride  through  Dutchess  is  one  of  unspoiled  charm. 

Local  registration  of  passenger  cars  increases  at  over  four 
thousand  a  year.  In  1955  it  was  56,297  for  all  types,  autos, 
trailers,  farm  vehicles,  and  motorcycles.  Dutchess,  the  staid 
stay-at-home  county,  now  runs  on  wheels,  and  traffic  police 
have  difficulty  keeping  autoists,  especially  visitors,  from  exceed¬ 
ing  the  forty-mile  limit  on  our  old  Dutchess  Turnpike. 

But  the  fast  schooner  Richard  Davis  could  still  outrun  the 
stage-coach,  or  even  the  early  steam  boats.  River  passengers 
preferred  to  be  towed  in  a  barge  rather  than  face  the  oily  smoke 
from  the  monster’s  stacks,  and  envied  the  white-winged  beauty. 

Of  all  the  dwellers  on  the  shore,  none  loved  it  or  used  it  more 
than  the  famous  Stevens  family  of  Rhinebeck,  Col.  John  Stevens 
II,  with  his  three  sons,  John  C.,  Robert  Livingston,  and  Edwin 
Alexander,  whose  names  further  link  them  to  Dutchess.  Mrs. 
Richard  Montgomery  about  1804  wrote  her  brother  Robert  of 
her  visit  at  his  brother-in-law’s : 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  supped  with  us  last  night.  They  both 
look  well.  She  complains  bitterly  of  her  husband  who  has  blown 
up  the  house  three  times  with  the  thermo-lamp  and  disturbs 
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her  with  the  smell  of  gas.  Her  whole  house  is,  she  says,  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  experiment,  as  her  sons  have  the  same  pas¬ 
sions.  Her  only  hope  is  that  the  house  may  really  be  so  impaired 
that  he  may  be  obliged  to  build  a  new  one;  which,  he  says,  he 
cannot  afford.” 

John  Stevens  was  then  developing  his  screw-propeller.  Rob¬ 
ert  became  a  great  naval  architect.  With  Edwin  he  operated 
Stevens  vessels  on  the  North  River.  John  Cox  became  the 
famous  yachtsman  building  some  of  them  at  Rhinebeck.  These 
were  the  Stevens  of  Hoboken  and  the  famous  Institute,  whose 
names  are  writ  large  in  New  Jersey’s  history.  Yet  they  were  up¬ 
river  folk,  with  cousins  in  Danbury,  Patterson,  and  Kingston, 
related,  as  were  so  many  other  Scots  to  the  Dutch  through  gen¬ 
erations  of  intermarriage. 

John  Stevens  continued  his  own  experiments,  working  upon 
the  engine  and  the  propulsion.  Although  the  turbine  water 
wheel,  then  called  “propeller,”  though  properly  an  “impeller”, 
had  been  invented  in  England  over  twenty  years  before, 
Stevens  was  the  first  to  use  the  steam  propeller  on  a  twin-screw 
in  1804.  His  son  carried  the  invention  to  success.  Stevens’  steam 
ferry  was  the  first  in  the  world,  in  1811. 

Some  of  the  earliest  experiments  with  steam  boats  were 
carried  on  in  Dutchess.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jr.,  whose  Cler¬ 
mont  home  was  in  Dutchess  just  this  side  the  county  line,  took 
a  great  interest  in  marine  engines  long  before  he  met  Robert 
Fulton  in  France.  He  built  an  experimental  steam  boat  in  Tivoli 
bay  in  1797,  according  to  the  design  of  a  certain  Nesbit.  The 
engine  proved  too  low  in  power  for  its  task,  but  Livingston  did 
not  give  up. 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  the 
Clermont  and  her  first  ride  up  the  river.  It  was  a  Livingston 
picnic,  for  two  brothers,  two  daughters,  and  a  cousin  made  up 
the  party.  At  Staatsburg  the  Clermont  stopped  to  take  on 
Morgan  Lewis  and  his  family,  and  at  Clermont  Robert  R.  Liv¬ 
ingston  announced  the  betrothal  of  his  cousin  Harriet  Living¬ 
ston  to  Robert  Fulton. 
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In  1812,  two  years  before  George  Stephenson  built  his  first 
locomotive,  Colonel  John  Stevens  II  of  Rhinebeck  published  a 
pamphlet  on  “The  Superior  Advantages  of  Railways  and  Steam 
Carriages  Over  Canal  Navigation.”  He  did  not  win  out  in  his 
hope  of  preventing  the  digging  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but  there  are 
those  who  wish  he  had  succeeded.  He  predicted  that  steam 
carriages  would  one  day  run  upon  rails  at  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour.  Today  they  approximate  this  speed  over  the  Astor  Flats 
below  his  home. 

In  1826  in  the  year  of  Stephenson’s  first  railway  train, 
Stevens  and  his  sons  Robert  Livingston  and  Edwin  ran  a  loco¬ 
motive  of  their  own  construction  on  a  small  circular  track. 

The  original  railroad  construction  belongs  to  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  in  1866,  and  even  its  scope  was  severely  limited  by 
canal  interests,  just  as  the  river  men  opposed  the  River  Railroad 
and  even  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge. 

It  was  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  who  spent  the  Revolution  years 
at  Fishkill,  that  helped  to  plan  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  and 
enlisted  William  B.  Astor  of  Barrytown  as  an  investor  in  the 
enterprise. 

The  West  Point  Foundry  built  two  of  the  first  locomotives. 
Its  third  try,  the  DeWitt  Clinton,  was  freighted  upriver  to  the 
Mohawk  line  in  1829,  and  soon  hauled  the  first  American- 
built  train. 

Somewhat  premature  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Locomotive  Company,  set  up  by  enthusiastic  improvers 
before  there  was  a  railroad  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  miles. 
After  building  one  specimen,  and  delivering  it  by  water  for  a 
Long  Island  railroad,  the  company  dissolved.  It  had  built  a  fac¬ 
tory  shop  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  $90,000. 

Meantime,  spurred  on  by  Isaac  Platt  in  the  Eagle,  the  men 
of  Poughkeepsie  pushed  for  a  railroad  to  parallel  the  Hudson 
River.  Matthew  Vassar  headed  a  committee  which  employed 
an  engineer,  Richard  D.  Morgan,  to  make  a  quick  survey.  He 
reported  in  favor  of  the  riverside,  with  all  its  points,  shoals, 
stream-mouths,  and  tunnels.  He  seems  to  have  converted  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  although  Mr.  Vassar,  perhaps  in- 
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fluenced  by  thought  of  damage  to  the  beautiful  shores  of  the 
river  he  loved,  was  at  the  time  charged  with  preference  for  a 
route  “on  the  plateau” — roughly,  Route  9  today,  or  the  High¬ 
land  Turnpike  of  that  day.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 

The  committee  were  twice  disappointed  in  their  application 
for  a  charter,  and  in  1843  Vassar  was  accused  of  merely  pre¬ 
empting  the  river  shore  to  keep  other  claimants  from  gaining  it. 
But  Morgan  and  he  persisted,  Platt  in  the  Eagle  and  Killey  in 
the  Telegraph  wrote  for  it,  and  the  charter  came  home  May 
12,  1846. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  with  all  the  enthusiasm  Pough¬ 
keepsie  simply  had  not  the  capital  to  build  the  railroad  unaided. 
Other  villages  refused  to  help.  Two  mass  meetings  were  held  in 
March,  1842.  At  the  first  Vassar  was  chosen  president,  and 
Judge  Charles  Ruggles  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  second,  two  weeks  later,  had  delegates  from  six  river 
counties.  It  was  chaired  by  Nathaniel  DuBois  and  Gouverneur 
Kemble  of  Putnam.  Isaac  Platt  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Opposition  to  the  scheme  came  from  the  New  York 
and  Albany  crowd,  who  claimed  their  charter  held  good  for  all 
groups.  But  this  meeting,  at  Newburgh,  favored  the  Vassar  plan. 

Morgan  seems  to  have  indulged  Vassar  in  looking  up  an 
alternative  route  above  the  Highlands.  Possibly  Vassar  feared 
for  his  brewery,  in  the  path  of  the  railroad  on  the  shore.  What 
settled  the  matter  in  favor  of  the  river  seems  to  have  been  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  John  B.  Jervis,  at  the  instance  of  James  Boorman  of 
New  York  and  Hyde  Park,  a  banker  of  importance,  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  benefactor  of  New  York  University.  He  sponsored  a  meeting 
on  January  23, 1846,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  building  on  Washington  Square.  Mayor  Havemeyer  pre¬ 
sided.  As  a  result,  by  February  27,  1846,  the  full  quota  was  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  Poughkeepsie  went  into  a  frolick  of  jubilation,  such 
as  had  not  been  seen  since  peace  had  been  declared.  Cannons, 
fireworks,  bonfires,  parades  by  torchlight,  started  from  the  office 
of  the  new  telegraph,  invented  by  neighbor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  of 
Locust  Grove,  and  in  use  for  four  months  already. 

The  first  train  rolled  into  the  village  “station  house”  on  Janu- 
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ary  4,  1850.  (Earlier  trains  had  stopped  at  the  Pine  St.  Landing 
for  some  weeks.)  From  the  rock  fill  of  the  cuts  came  the  made 
land  of  the  Delaval  Separator  Company  and  other  shore  proper¬ 
ties, — symbolic  notice  to  the  shipyard  and  its  children  on  the 
river,  that  their  days  were  done. 

The  first  directors  included  upstate  men  from  Dutchess,  Put¬ 
nam,  and  other  counties;  Gouverneur  Kemble,  Gardner  R. 
Howland,  James  Hooker,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  and  others.  Amaz¬ 
ingly  enough,  some  trains  ran  to  Poughkeepsie  in  two  hours  and 
even  less. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  build  the  connecting  line 
from  Albany.  John  Thompson  of  Poughkeepsie  obtained  the 
consents  to  the  rights  of  way  from  unwilling  river  lovers. 

The  railroad  era  in  Dutchess  County  is  a  faint  but  true  re¬ 
flection  of  that  great  age  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Its  age  of  ex¬ 
periment  began  with  Colonel  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken  and 
Rhinebeck,  “father  of  the  American  railroad.”  Its  development 
from  1830  to  1850  linked  the  county  by  two  lines  of  railway 
with  New  York  City.  They  became  the  parent  lines  of  the 
country’s  greatest  system,  and  their  local  executives  became 
co-workers  with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  in  the  legislature  as  well 
as  in  the  directors’  room.  From  1850  to  1870,  the  land-grant 
stage,  Dutchess  County  was  as  much  overbuilt  with  rails  as 
were  the  western  prairies.  From  1870  to  1890,  the  county  was 
absorbed  in  connecting  its  internal  lines  with  rails  from  east  to 
west.  When  the  Union  Pacific  linked  up  in  1869,  Harvey  East¬ 
man  was  promoting  his  Poughkeepsie  railroad  bridge,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Union  Pacific  into  bankruptcy. 

The  great  panics  of  1837,  1857,  and  1873  affected  the  plans 
of  Dutchess  promoters,  just  as  they  did  the  great  enterprises. 
The  first  prevented  the  building  of  a  county  railroad  planned 
in  1832-33.  The  second  delayed  the  Poughkeepsie  roads,  and 
the  third  postponed  the  bridge  for  fifteen  years. 

The  high-water  mark  of  1916,  when  more  than  250,000  miles 
of  railway  track  were  in  national  operation,  was  paralleled  in 
Dutchess,  with  its  three  hundred  or  so.  We  have  ridden  the 
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Dutchess  and  Columbia,  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern,  Rhinebeck 
and  Connecticut,  Hudson  and  Chatham,  and  Central  "New 
England,  and  charming  roads  they  were,  as  they  leisurely 
threaded  our  twisting  hills  and  hollows.  Our  county  owes  them 
a  great  debt,  for  it  was  they  who  created  the  way-stations, 
some  of  which  grew  to  prosperous  villages:  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  Arthursburg,  Verbank,  Millbrook,  Millerton,  and  all  the 
little  whistle-stops  and  water-tanks. 

In  1832,  when  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  had  operated  for 
one  year,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  reached  Point  of 
Rocks,  but  no  other  stateside  lines  were  open,  “The  Dutchess 
County  Rail  Road”  was  incorporated.  Henry  Conklin,  Homer 
Wheaton,  Paraclete  Potter,  and  other  hopeful  improvers  were 
chosen  to  raise  funds,  on  the  condition  that  the  work  should  be 
completed  within  the  next  five  years.  In  the  following  year  a 
petition  was  made  to  the  trustees  of  Poughkeepsie  village  for  a 
survey  by  a  competent  engineer.  Henry  Conklin  and  N.  P.  Tall- 
madge  were  appointed  by  the  trustees,  as  a  committee  with 
power,  and  a  survey  was  made.  In  1836  the  charter  of  the  rail¬ 
road  was  renewed,  only  to  be  forgotten  in  the  panic  of  1837. 
The  Improvers  had  too  many  other  things  on  their  minds,  for 
one  small  town  to  digest. 

The  panic  lasted  well  into  1840,  and  only  in  the  following 
year  did  the  promoters  of  the  New  York  and  Albany  advertise 
for  bids  on  the  ninety  miles  from  New  York  to  the  Dutchess 
county  line.  This  became  the  New  York  and  Harlem.  The 
Housatonic  Railroad  chartered  in  1836,  was  then  in  full 
operation.  After  1848,  when  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
was  opened,  gentlemen  from  New  York  went  to  Albany  by  way 
of  Bridgeport  and  Pittsfield  making  scarcely  better  time  than 
by  the  Alida  or  the  Gazelle. 

The  road  up  the  Harlem  Valley  progressed  slowly,  delayed 
like  the  rest  by  the  panic.  Though  chartered  in  1831,  it  took 
nine  years  to  reach  the  Bronx,  and  not  until  1848  did  it  attain 
Dover.  In  New  York  City  its  trains  were  drawn  by  horses, 
vigilantly  inspected  by  an  official  named  Henry  Bergh,  who  pre- 
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vented  speeding  or  overloading.  His  experience  led  this  son  of 
Rhinebeck  to  organize  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  sister  society  for  protecting 
children. 

Another  Rhinebeck  boy,  Augustus  Schell,  got  into  railroading 
and  banking  through  Philip  J.  Schuyler.  His  ability  commended 
him  to  the  Commodore,  and  the  two  worked  closely  together 
both  in  the  railroad  and  in  politics. 

But  the  most  noted  son  of  Dutchess  railroad  politics  was 
John  Bowditch  Dutcher  of  Dover.  Supervisor,  assemblyman, 
and  senator  from  his  district,  he  headed  important  committees 
of  these  bodies  on  railroads  and  internal  affairs.  In  1864  he  be¬ 
came  a  director  of  the  Harlem,  and  in  the  next  year  took  charge 
of  live-stock  transportation  on  both  this  road  and  the  Central. 
He  held  three  other  rail  directorships.  As  president  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  of  New  York,  and  of  St.  Louis,  he  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  cattle  sales  in  the  north.  This 
led  to  the  presidency  of  the  Holstein  Frisian  Association  and 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Association.  He  became  the 
second  founder  of  Pawling,  heading  its  bank,  building  its  busi¬ 
ness  block,  and  other  stores,  and  serving  as  director  of  its  Miz- 
zentop  Hotel.  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  activities  of 
this  typical  captain  of  industry  fi;om  a  Dutchess  farm. 

Dutcher  and  Schell  engineered  for  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  the 
legislation  he  needed  in  his  pathway  to  conquest  of  the  New 
York  Central.  It  was  the  age  of  Tweed  and  Kelly,  but  the 
Dutchess  men  kept  their  hands  clean.  Schell  helped  to  put 
Tweed  out,  and  succeeded  him  as  Grand  Sachem  for  a  short 
time.  Dutcher,  a  Republican,  shepherded  the  other  fold.  Inci¬ 
dentally  he  helped  to  nominate  Lincoln  and  Garfield. 

The  financial  wars  of  the  Harlem  make  exciting  reading.  The 
two  battle-chiefs  were  Vanderbilt  and  Daniel  Drew  of  Carmel. 
Drew  became  a  Harlem  director  in  1857,  and  the  two  men  paid 
off  the  Schuyler  debts  through  a  second  mortgage. 

Working  with  Tweed,  Drew  got  the  Harlem  franchise  in  New 
New  York  City  repealed,  but  Vanderbilt  pushed  the  price  up  to 
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179,  and  pushed  Drew  out.  When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the 
old  franchise  invalid,  Drew  killed  the  bill  for  a  new  one,  but 
lost  out  a  second  time  in  a  Vanderbilt  corner  that  took  the  stock 
up  to  285.  It  was  then  that  Drew  out  of  his  misery  wrote  the 
immortal  lines, 

He  who  sells  what  isn’t  his’n 

Must  buy  it  back,  or  go  to  prison. 

After  this  episode  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  the  Commodore’s 
greater  son,  became  president  of  the  Harlem ,  and  astounded 
his  parent  by  his  genius  for  railroading. 

Next  to  the  Lincoln  trains  that  took  him  to  his  first  inaugural 
and  brought  him  back  to  burial  in  Springfield,  the  most  famous 
train  that  ever  passed  through  Dutchess  was  the  General  Grant 
Special  of  July  4,  1865,  which  took  the  hero  for  a  furlough  at 
Saratoga.  They  made  the  sixty-seven  miles  in  an  hour  and 
thirty-one  minutes.  The  engine,  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  bore  a 
portrait  of  the  General  on  its  boiler-head,  a  likeness  of  George 
Washington  on  the  headlight,  and  was  covered  from  cow¬ 
catcher  to  tender  with  bunting  and  gay  flags.  The  party  had 
breakfasted  at  the  Astor  House  before  six  a.m.  and  partook  of 
a  second  breakfast  at  Dutchess,  with  fresh  eggs,  broiled  chicken, 
and  beefsteak. 

Poughkeepsie  became  famous  for  this  second  breakfast  with 
its  cry  “Ten  minutes  for  refreshments.”  For  the  first  quarter- 
century  all  trains  changed  their  engines  here,  and  William  S. 
Johnston,  who  established  his  premier  restaurant  in  the  station, 
challenged  the  American  traveler  with  his  lightning  service. 
Heroically  the  tourist  responded,  and  Johnston  ran  the  railroad 
company’s  restaurants  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

Less  famous  was  Poughkeepsie’s  success  in  developing  her 
own  hinterland.  Fishkill  had  already  captured  the  central  val¬ 
leys  with  its  two  railways.  The  shire  town  made  a  bid  for  the 
long  haul  by  building  a  bridge,  not  finished  until  1888;  she  for¬ 
got  to  provide  a  connecting  railroad  at  either  end.  As  a  result 
she  was  forced  to  duplicate  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  all 
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the  way  to  Connecticut.  A  western  outlet  was  obtained  by 
building  a  line  to  Campbell  Hall.  A  new  line,  the  Dutchess 
County  Railroad,  connected  with  the  Danbury  line  at  Hope- 
well  Junction.  This  alone  remains,  for  the  long  haul  never 
reached  maturity.  A  lot  of  water  had  gone  under  the  Bridge 
before  that. 

The  story  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Cantilever  Bridge  has  been 
well  and  fully  told  in  the  Eagle  history.  Its  author,  Edmund 
Platt,  was  the  son  of  John  I.  Platt,  who  followed  his  father  in 
editorship  of  the  Eagle  and  championship  of  expansion. 

No  project  in  Dutchess  history  was  more  fully  supported. 
John  F.  Winslow  of  Monitor  fame  was  chosen  president,  and 
nearly  two  score  of  the  city’s  most  successful  men  joined  him. 
Harvey  G.  Eastman  of  the  business  college  became  the  chief 
proponent,  and  was  elected  mayor  and  then  assemblyman  to 
press  the  enterprise  on.  Piers  were  forbidden  in  the  original 
charter,  but  permitted  by  an  amendment  passed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  This  allowed  a  cantilever  construction,  urged  by 
James  B.  Eads,  the  famous  engineer,  as  opposed  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge  first  drawn. 

All  looked  rosy.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  subscribed  for  a 
majority  of  the  stock.  Neither  Erie,  with  a  six-foot  track-gauge, 
nor  the  Ontario  and  Western,  always  in  debt,  could  compete. 

But  ever  the  end  of  joyful  things  is  woe.  J.  Edgar  Thompson, 
Pennsylvania’s  president,  died  before  the  stock  sales  had  been 
completed.  Eastman  and  his  associates  then  interested  Boston 
men,  and  in  1876  the  American  Bridge  Company  agreed  to 
build  the  bridge. 

One  of  the  caissons  broke,  an  accident  duplicated  many  years 
later  in  the  suspension  bridge,  and  for  ten  years  the  work  stood 
still,  as  the  bridge  company  failed.  With  a  new  company,  the 
Manhattan  Bridge,  the  work  was  renewed  in  1886,  though  the 
Union  Bridge  Company  finally  took  the  contract  in  sublease. 

Through  this  period  John  I.  Platt,  in  the  Assembly,  withstood 
the  opposition  of  river  men  and  the  competition  of  other  cities. 
It  was  his  legislative  skill  that  defeated  the  motion  of  Assembly- 
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man  Devereaux  of  Albany  to  repeal  the  charter  and  remove  the 
piers.  He  had  then  to  obtain  an  extension  of  time,  since  the  bill 
adopted  required  completion  in  a  year!  This  time  the  whole 
force  of  New  York  trade  waited  to  defeat  this  threat  to  their 
monopoly  of  transportation  to  New  England.  Final  approval 
came  on  June  25  in  1888. 

For  a  period  of  some  twenty-five  years  the  hopes  of  the 
county  were  built  upon  the  completion  of  this  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Hudson.  The  products  of  New  England  would  by¬ 
pass  the  metropolis  and  cut  the  coastwise  trade.  Coal  from 
central  Pennsylvania  would  pass  directly  to  the  factories  along 
the  Merrimac.  The  Dutchess  farms  would  supply  the  holiday 
regions  of  the  White  and  Green  Mountains  with  the  choicest 
mutton  and  beef,  cream  and  butter. 

New  villages  and  towns  would  spring  up  along  the  right- 
of-way. 

The  Railroad  Craze  marks  the  end  of  the  Improvement.  With 
its  fall  Dutchess  came  to  its  senses,  and  put  aside  its  dream  of 
unceasing  progress.  All  the  local  lines  went  into  bankruptcy, 
their  culverts  and  embankments  defacing  the  landscape,  the 
sole  reminders  of  vanished  dreams. 

They  were,  in  part,  movements  in  the  struggle  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  maintain  its  mastery  over  the  nation  as  the  center  of  in¬ 
dustry,  heavy  as  well  as  light.  The  Dutchess  lines  were  to  open 
new  markets  in  Old  York  state,  for  New  England  inventions. 
They  were  to  carry  coal  and  iron  to  New  England’s  factories 
and  foundries,  and  bear  back  the  finished  products.  All  the  in¬ 
terior  lines  ran  either  to  Hartford  or  Springfield,  in  the  mind’s 
eye  of  the  planners.  Only  in  a  limited  sense  were  the  lines  to 
feed  the  Harlem  or  Hudson  River  lines.  In  the  original  plans  no 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  junction.  It  was  “West  into  the 
woods,”  the  seventeenth-century  idea,  reversed.  The  plan  was 
shattered  by  the  refusal  of  the  west  to  see  any  good  in  it. 


11.  O  Brave  New  Work! 


Columbia,  freed  from  foreign  strife. 

Sees  art  and  science  come  to  life. 

The  ploughmans  ditty  cheers  the  plain. 

The  striped  banner  skims  the  main; 

The  hammer  rings,  the  furnace  glows. 

And  Industry  her  meed  bestows. 

HENRY  LIVINGSTON,  Jr. 

THE  MILLS  OF  DUTCHESS!  Overshot,  undershot,  or  level, 
creaking  merrily  away,  sparkling  with  bright  water,  shouting 
with  the  bang  of  hammers  at  Hammertown,  the  whir  of  the 
shuttle  at  the  Matteawan  Carpet  mills,  the  print  of  the  stamp¬ 
ing  at  Stuart’s  in  New  Hamburg,  the  milk  pumps  at  Gail  Bor¬ 
den’s  in  Dover,  the  paper  mills  at  Titusville.  And  everywhere 
grist;  grist  for  the  asking;  so  much  of  it  that  the  word,  which, 
properly  restricts  itself  to  grain  which  the  farmer  takes  to  be 
ground  and  brings  back  again  for  his  own  use,  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  a  load  or  a  lot  of  anything.  “I  can’t  come,  I’ve 
got  a  grist  of  things  to  do,”  said  the  housewife. 

One  mill  might  be  a  grist  mill,  then  next  below  it  a  flour  mill, 
the  difference  being  that  flour  was  ground  for  export.  Every  kill 
in  the  county  worked  for  a  living  before  plunging  to  rest  in  the 
great  Hudson.  Even  the  slower  streams  like  the  Sprout  or  the 
Casper  worked  their  passage  over  flat  meadow  land.  The 
Westervelt  mill  on  the  Hagen  farm  ran  horizontal-wise  on  a 
four-foot  head  of  water,  enough,  however,  to  turn  an  immense 
wheel,  the  axles  of  which  are  still  in  place,  after  two  hundred 
years. 
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The  more  you  read  about  the  mills  of  Dutchess,  the  more  you 
incline  to  rub  out  the  convention  that  divides  the  farm  from  the 
factory.  Every  farm  was  a  factory.  Industries  in  the  mill  days 
scattered  themselves  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  whole 
county.  A  scythe  mill  might  be  next  a  lumber  mill,  as  at  Pine 
Plains.  Not  alone  in  the  mill,  but  in  the  house,  where  the 
patient  dog  churned  the  butter  and  revolved  the  cheese  tub; 
the  ferry  by  the  river  where  a  horseteam  pulled  the  paddles; 
the  farm  machines  perfected  long  before  the  combustion  en¬ 
gine  speeded  them  up,  the  oxen  that  yanked  the  boulders  out 
of  the  pasture  so  that  hay  could  be  cut;  how  futile  and  how 
foolish  to  put  any  line  of  division  between  farm  industry  and 
any  other.  Mechanization  of  Dutchess  farms  had  come  far,  be¬ 
fore  this  later  age  of  the  cooler,  the  milking  machine,  and 
sterilization.  And  the  country  mill,  with  the  smithy  beside  it, 
was  the  magnet  that  drew  people  to  the  “corners,”  where  the 
Dutchess  villages  began  to  rise. 

Storehouse,  tavern,  and  general  store  preceded  the  church, 
for  early  services  were  held  in  the  homes,  and  preachers  rode 
circuit  everywhere  in  Dutchess.  In  this  respect  New  York  was 
the  first  frontier,  for  no  congregations  entered  Dutchess,  except 
in  Kent’s  Kingdom,  down  in  Putnam  County. 

A  veiy  attractive  feature,  as  the  Dutch  viewed  it,  was  the 
steep  offshore  of  the  Hudson,  which  gave  power  to  its  waterfalls, 
— too  much  power  in  floods,  which  often  washed  out  the  mills. 
In  1819  a  great  flood  wrecked  most  of  the  mills  in  the  Wap- 
pingers,  and  in  1841  another  great  flood  caused  destruction 
everywhere. 

Hibernia  Mills  in  Clinton,  and  the  mills  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
early  attracted  capital  and  investors  from  inside  the  county. 
This  was  even  more  the  case  with  the  fine  water-power  of  the 
Fishkill.  But  Fishkill’s  greatest  industry  though  water-borne 
was  not  water-powered.  Its  brickyards,  at  the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  Frank  Hasbrouck’s  History,  1909,  had  a  daily  capacity 
of  two  million  brick  a  day.  Several  other  yards  were  not  then  at 
work,  owing  to  a  general  glut  of  brick. 
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The  high  point  of  brick-making  was  1870,  when  many  yards 
flourished  at  Fishkill.  In  early  days  Dutchess  farmers  baked 
their  own  brick  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  the  tradition  of 
workmanship  was  established.  George  H.  Bontecou’s  yard  at 
Dutchess  Junction  was  a  profitable  one  and  was  carried  on 
under  the  owner’s  watchful  eye  from  his  office  in  the  railroad 
station,  where  he  doubled  as  station  agent  for  the  Hudson  River 
and  Newburgh,  Dutchess  and  Connecticut.  Thomas  Aldridge’s 
works  lay  close  by.  Prices  for  brick  of  good  quality  were  four 
dollars  a  thousand.  In  1957  only  one  yard,  at  Brockway,  was 
still  in  operation. 

Miss  Reynolds  lists  ninety-three  mills  on  Dutchess  streams  in 
1787,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  1867.  But  her  list  is  pri¬ 
marily  of  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  of  these  two-thirds  of  the 
earlier  date  were  not  in  use  at  the  later  date.  If  other  types  of 
mills,  paper,  textile,  fulling,  hardware,  and  the  rest,  are  in¬ 
cluded,  the  number  would  be  not  far  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Harry  Briggs  describes  fifteen  on  Crum  Elbow  Kill  alone, 
and  goes  no  further  than  Hyde  Park  boundary. 

So  long  as  oxen  tugged,  waterwheels  splashed,  and  sheep 
and  neat  cattle  cropped  the  land,  there  was  little  danger  of 
depletion.  But  when  beef  came  by  rail,  and  steam  turned  the 
lathes,  the  farm  became  a  mine  rather  than  a  factory,  and  soil 
began  to  wash  away  down  the  unbridled  hills,  no  longer  con¬ 
serving  their  potential  behind  the  mill-dams. 

For  a  time  the  farmers  made  the  county  one  big  industry, 
cutting  the  timber  for  lumber  in  the  chair  and  wagon  shops  in 
town,  or  clearing  the  woods  for  firewood  to  feed  the  charcoal 
pits,  the  brick  kilns,  and  the  furnaces.  They  cut  oak  and  hem¬ 
lock  for  the  tanneries.  They  hired  out  to  draw  the  ore  down  to 
the  landings  and  the  foundries  nearby,  or  to  pull  the  boards 
down  to  the  furniture-makers.  When  coal  came  up  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  good  timber  got  scarce,  and  rural 
railroads  threaded  the  villages,  the  farmers  retreated  to  their 
barns,  and  became  specialists  in  milk  and  fruit.  This  began 
about  1875.  But  again,  as  so  frequently  in  our  culture,  the  spe- 
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cialty  became  a  world  in  itself  of  infinite  variety.  The  farmer 
became  a  scientist,  using  bacteriology,  chemistry,  medicine, 
electronics,  and  living  more  strictly  by  the  counsel  of  science 
than  any  other  worker.  What  other  occupation  listens  every 
morning  for  advice  from  its  research  laboratories?  The  back- 
woods  of  today  are  not  found  on  the  countryside,  but  in  the 
outworn  tenements  of  dilapidated  city  wards.  The  farm  house¬ 
hold  is  probably  best  educated,  best  adjusted,  of  all  the 
major  groups. 

Farmers  entered  readily  into  industry.  Lewis  Tompkins,  of 
Beacon,  founded  the  woolen  hat  industry  in  Dutchess.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  family.  His  grandfather,  James  Tompkins, 
uncle  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  had  seen  service  in  the  Sixth 
Militia  of  Dutchess,  during  the  Revolution.  Young  Lewis 
learned  hat-making  in  New  England,  but  lost  his  shirt  in  his  first 
venture  there.  Seeking  his  fortune  in  Kansas,  he  ran  into  the 
Free  Soil  war,  and  stayed  with  it  long  enough  to  help  write 
Kansas’  Constitution.  Ten  years  in  quiet  Fishkill,  varied  by  a 
year’s  improvement  studying  business  and  manufacture  in 
Europe,  saw  him  embarked  on  his  last  adventure.  He  com¬ 
pleted  a  large  factory  with  hat-making  machinery  just  as  the 
panic  of  1873  swept  the  Hudson. 

He  met  the  storm  with  his  usual  spunk  and  this  time  he  rode 
it  out.  The  work  prospered;  the  factory  led  to  others,  one  in 
Matteawan.  He  took  three  brothers  into  partnership,  for  he  now 
stood  as  the  most  successful  in  his  craft,  in  the  whole  country. 

Beacon  owed  to  him  its  new  school  buildings,  the  Tompkins 
Fire  Hose  Company,  much  of  the  Highland  Hospital,  aid  to 
churches  and  other  charities.  He  built  cottages  for  his  em¬ 
ployees,  served  on  the  Board  of  Education,  was  President  of  the 
village.  He  travelled  frequently  in  Europe. 

Not  the  largest,  but  certainly  the  most  romantic  industry, 
(and  the  shortest,  it  may  be  added)  was  the  whaling  of  the 
decade  1835  to  1845.  Poughkeepsie’s  share  in  this  venture  was 
not  the  first,  nor  the  largest,  of  the  communities.  The  county  was 
at  the  time  in  expansion,  and  the  village  in  the  height  of  im- 
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provement,  so  that  whaling  did  not  possess  the  minds  of  its 
people.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  in  his  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,  tells  in  1834  how  on  the  California  coast  his  ship  bespoke 
the  whaler  New  England  of  Poughkeepsie,  Captain  John  Terry, 
skipper.  Captain  Terry  wore  cowhide  boots,  and  a  brown  coat 
and  trousers,  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  barn;  but  he  had 
been  forty  years  a- whaling,  and  had  built,  sailed,  and  owned  his 
ships.  Dana  was  amused  to  see  that  Poughkeepsie  seamen  ob¬ 
served  distinctions  of  classes,  the  steerers  declining  to  eat  with 
the  boatmen.  The  ship  did  not  seem  shipshape  to  his  critical 
eye,  and  a  lad  whom  he  interviewed  seemed  to  have  haystraws 
sticking  to  him,  and  confessed  he  hankered  for  his  farm. 

But  the  promoters  of  the  day  were  enthusiastic  enough. 
“About  two  years  ago,”  wrote  Isaac  Platt  on  June  6,  1832,  in  an 
editorial,  “our  enterprising  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Hudson 
fitted  out  two  ships  in  whaling  voyages,  and  have  gone  on 
until  they  now  have  seven.”  Hudson  thereupon  chose  for  its 
seal  a  whaler  with  a  harpoon  astride  a  whale’s  back,  thus  antici¬ 
pating  the  story  of  Moby  Dick  by  some  years.  The  entire  jaw 
of  a  whale  was  for  years  exhibited  in  the  main  street  of  Hudson, 
and  used  to  entice  little  boys  unwillingly  shopping  with 
mother,  and  looking  for  a  hidie-hole. 

The  Hudson  valley,  twelve  years  at  least  before  Melville 
published  Moby  Dick,  knew  much  about  the  white  whale  of 
the  Pacific.  In  May,  1839,  the  Knickerbocker  magazine  printed 
J.  N.  Reynolds’  narrative,  “Mocha  Dick  or,  The  White  Whale 
of  the  Pacific,”  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Journal  on  June  5 
of  the  same  year,  with  some  slight  omissions. 

Jeremiah  N.  Reynolds,  who  thus  anticipated  Melville,  de¬ 
scribed  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  sailor  carried  down  on  a  fluke 
of  Mocha  Dick,  and  the  sinking  of  a  lifeboat  by  the  infuriated 
monster  (70  feet  from  the  middle  to  the  flukes).  His  narrative 
ended  with  the  whale’s  capture  and  death,  and  a  hundred  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil. 

Reynolds  was  well-known  in  Poughkeepsie.  An  attorney  in 
New  York,  he  had  become  an  authority  on  whaling  through 
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his  long  voyage  with  Captain  Nathaniel  Palmer  in  1830-33  for  a 
cargo  of  furs.  He  had  seen  Mocha  Island,  off  Valparaiso.  After 
the  voyage  he  had  promoted  a  second  expedition  for  discovery 
and  trade,  and  Andrew  Jackson  instructed  the  Navy  to  carry 
out  the  plan;  but  Reynolds  turned  Whig,  like  many  others,  and 
the  plan  petered  out.  Reynolds  continued  to  lecture  on  the 
value  of  South  American  trade,  and  to  promote  the  election  of 
Henry  Clay.  He  visited  Poughkeepsie  more  than  once,  and  in 
both  capacities  during  the  campaign  of  1840.  He  was,  perhaps, 
attorney  for  the  whaling  companies,  which  were  then  amalga¬ 
mating.  Matthew  Vassar’s  company,  the  Poughkeepsie,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Dutchess  Whaling  Company,  which  lasted 
till  1844. 

Dutchess  County,  like  its  sister  Columbia,  was  the  home  of 
some  of  the  famous  Nantucket  whaling  family,  the  Tristram 
Coffins.  According  to  H.  W.  Thompson,  author  of  Body,  Boots, 
and  Britches,  our  most  authentic  treasury  of  river  lore,  the 
Coffins  of  Dutchess  maintained  a  most  salty  dialect.  A  guest  was 
told  to  scull  up  his  chair  to  the  hospitable  board.  He  was 
fetched  up  with  a  wet  sheet  if  he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  New 
England.  If  he  left  sober,  he  carried  sail  well.  If  he  came  tardy 
he  was  behind  the  lighthouse.  A  high  shelf  was  called  a  hurri¬ 
cane  deck. 

Such  talk  was  music  in  the  ears  of  Samuel  B.  Comstock,  of 
Nine  Partners,  and  his  brother.  Their  parents  were  good  honest 
Quakers,  the  father  a  teacher  in  the  Willetts’  boarding  school. 
Though  the  story  was  well  known  in  the  early  days,  it  has  re¬ 
cently  attained  national  fame,  for  Sam  is  one  of  the  Rascals  in 
Paradise  portrayed  by  the  vivid  pen  of  James  Michener,  who  is 
something  of  an  expert  on  things  pertaining  to  “South  Pacific.” 

In  early  1820,  Sam  rebelled  against  parental  authority,  and 
went  a-whaling.  After  several  experimental  voyages,  Sam  ac¬ 
quired  an  Iago  complex.  His  motive  was  about  as  flimsy  as 
Iago’s;  he  had  been  soundly  thrashed  by  a  superior.  He  would 
therefore  ship  once  more,  kill  his  captain,  find  an  island,  and  rule 
as  king.  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  In  1823,  on  the  ship  Globe,  Sam 
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organized  his  gang  among  the  crew,  killed  the  four  officers,  and 
found  Mili  Atoll  in  the  south  Pacific.  Then  the  dream  ended. 
The  mutineers  quarreled  over  women,  Sam  was  killed;  the 
others  fought,  until  the  natives,  numbering  several  hundred, 
killed  all  but  Sam’s  younger  brother,  and  another  boy.  These 
were  kindly  treated,  and  adopted. 

When  news  of  the  tragic  story  came  to  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  ship  Dolphin,  Captain  Hiram  Paulding,  was  sent 
to  Mili;  the  boys  were  soon  found  and  taken  home,  where  then- 
narrative  was  printed  in  Boston. 

Even  good  Jacob  Willetts  did  not  always  succeed  with  his 
pupils.  There  were  a  few  juvenile  delinquents  a  century  ago. 

The  second  contribution  of  Dutchess  to  the  saga  of  the 
whales  is  equally  interesting,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Comstock  boys.  Printed  under  the  title  of  The  Last  of  the 
Logan  in  1941,  it  is  the  personal  narrative  of  Robert  Coffin  of 
Nine  Partners  (1833-1914)  written  in  his  old  age.  It  tells  in  an 
excellent  simple  style  the  story  of  his  five  years  adventure  in 
the  south  seas,  from  1854  to  1859. 

The  narrative,  still  in  the  possession  of  Tristram  Frank  Coffin 
of  Stanfordville,  has  been  well  edited  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Thompson,  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Doris  Coffin.  Every  boy  or  girl 
with  a  love  of  what  really  happened  should  read  it,  for  it  tells 
just  what  happened  on  most  of  the  voyages :  the  long  and  often 
fruitless  search  from  Okhotsk  to  the  Antarctic;  finding  the 
wrong  kind  of  whales;  and  the  sport  when  the  right  whale 
came  along.  Under  his  captain’s  orders,  Robert  once  hauled 
his  boat  right  up  on  a  whale’s  back,  while  the  exasperated  cap¬ 
tain  drove  in  the  fatal  lance.  The  dying  animal  reared  in  the  sea 
like  balky  horse,  his  flukes  thrashing  against  the  boat.  Only  its 
quick  death  saved  the  crew. 

On  its  way  to  Okhotsk  the  Logan  was  wrecked  on  Rapid 
Reef,  not  far  north  of  New  Zealand.  Most  of  the  crew  escaped 
to  the  reef,  and  later  some  hard  days  sailing  got  to  Fiji.  Months 
later  Coffin  found  passage  to  Australia,  where  he  served  on 
the  force  of  water  police.  His  strong  will  and  stronger  body 
carried  him  through  every  adventure. 
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Whaling  was  costly.  A  ship  putting  out  represented  a  value 
of  half  a  million  dollars.  Unprofitable  voyages  could  soon  wreck 
a  company.  Poughkeepsie  never  owned  over  seven  vessels.  A 
successful  voyage,  like  that  of  the  Factor,  Captain  Howland, 
September  9,  1840,  would  report  three  thousand  barrels  of  oil, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  sperm,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
whalebone.  But  these  were  few.  The  Poughkeepsie  Whaling 
Company  failed  after  1837,  the  Dutchess  Company  withdrew 
in  1845. 

Recovery  in  most  other  industries  of  Dutchess  was  rapid 
after  1840.  New  York  markets  still  depended  on  the  produce  of 
Dutchess,  and  transportation  and  travel  still  needed  wagons, 
carriages,  and  horses.  These  trades  kept  the  County  in  business 
until  new  capital  came  in.  New  inventions  soon  called  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  first  inventor  of  Dutchess  County  was  Peter  De 
La  Bigarre,  newcome  from  France  before  1800.  He  manu¬ 
factured  at  Catskill  a  poor  kind  of  paper  out  of  “frog  spittle,” 
a  curious  spume  surrounding  the  larvae  of  the  frog-hopper. 
This  was  only  one  of  several  substances  tried  by  De  La  Bigarre 
as  a  substitute.  He  was  on  the  track,  but  too  little  chemistry 
defeated  him. 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  inventor,  (by  legal  decision,  at 
least)  of  the  recording  telegraph,  was  a  resident  of  Dutchess 
from  July  30,  1847,  till  his  death.  Locust  Grove,  his  Hudson 
River  place,  lies  within  Poughkeepsie  bounds.  His  uncle,  Arthur 
Breese,  had  married  Catherine  Livingston.  Her  father,  Henry 
Livingston,  Jr.,  had  owned  Locust  Grove  many  years  before. 

As  Morse  married  as  his  second  wife  Sarah  E.  Griswold,  who 
was  his  second  cousin  as  well,  he  had  a  double  interest  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  his  choice  of  residence.  He  soon  took  a  real  interest  in 
civic  and  political  affairs,  joining  the  American  party.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  invented  anything  while  in  Poughkeepsie,  but  he 
did  more;  he  prepared  the  evidence  which  won  his  great  law 
suit  and  secured  the  profits  of  his  patent,  and  its  fame. 

Our  most  persistent  patron  of  invention  was  surely  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Jr.,  whose  curiosity  led  him  into  many  speculations. 
His  steamboat  must  be  shared  with  Columbia  County,  for 
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though  his  own  home  lay  in  Dutchess,  Robert  Fulton’s  stood 
above  the  county  line. 

Even  during  his  persistent  suit  for  Louisiana,  Livingston 
kept  up  his  experiments  in  steam  vessels.  On  his  return  to 
Dutchess  he  turned  to  agricultural  improvements. 

Among  the  inventions,  apparently  local,  notice  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Journal,  is  “Robinson’s  Pony  Washer,”  an  early 
washing  machine.  The  clothes  were  passed  over  a  fluted 
polygonal  roll,  under  a  top  rubbing  bar,  thus  resembling  the 
washboard  in  its  effect.  Its  price  was  three  dollars. 

Beck’s  “Patent  Safety  Harness”  instantly  detached  itself  from 
the  horse  by  the  mere  pulling  of  a  safety  spring.  Such  a  device 
operated  on  fire-engine  horses  fifty  years  ago.  Peter  B.  Lawson, 
a  descendant  of  the  first  settler  of  Poughkeepsie,  is  credited 
with  improvements  in  the  rifling  of  cannon,  which  brought 
fame  to  the  West  Point  Foundry. 

The  cultivator  of  Jesse  Buel,  one-time  Poughkeepsie  editor, 
was  favorably  received.  So  was  the  patent  hinge  for  window- 
blinds,  which  brought  fame  and  fortune  to  Edwin  L.  Bushnell 
in  1852.  He  was  a  Stanford  man,  and  interested  like  Buel  in 
agriculture.  He  manufactured  scythe  riffles,  and  patented  a 
sharpener  for  mowing  machines.  In  1869  a  patented  spring  bed 
brought  comfort  to  thousands  of  sleepers  in  car  berths,  of  Wag¬ 
ner  and  Pullman.  He  also  built  the  first  skylight  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  for  photograph  studios.  For  the  local  iron  company  he  built 
the  first  anthracite-burning  furnace  in  the  east. 

Beriah  Swift  of  Millbrook  is  credited  with  inventing  cutting 
machines  for  the  dye-wood  industry,  active  in  early  Dutchess. 
His  fellow-townsmen,  the  Lanes,  manufactured  his  hardware 
specialties,  the  small  ingenious  mills  for  grinding  coffee,  spice, 
and  drugs.  The  Lanes  also  made  door  hangers,  and  even  at¬ 
tained  to  a  steam  automobile. 

Alexander  M.  Wilson  of  Rhinebeck  is  listed  as  a  pioneer 
among  the  inventors  of  the  reaper.  His  own  contribution,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  obtain  nation-wide  distribution  in  the  mad  con¬ 
flict  from  which  McCormick  emerged  victorious,  though  not 
unscarred. 
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The  firm  of  Slocum  and  Tilson  is  said  to  have  produced  ma¬ 
chinery  for  making  the  head  of  the  pin,  and  the  paper  in  which 
it  is  marketed,  also  an  early  sewing-machine. 

Frank  M.  Edmond  of  Matteawan  devised  a  wire  spring  sup¬ 
port  for  chairs.  James  Bogardus  settled  at  Catskill,  and  made 
eight-day  clocks.  He  built  the  first  cast-iron  building,  with 
wrought-iron  beams  before  1874. 

Hamilton  Pray  of  Union  Vale  was  one  of  the  most  versatile 
inventors  of  Dutchess.  In  1870  he  patented  an  ice  plow,  which 
revolutionized  the  ice  trade  in  Dutchess,  and  greatly  increased 
the  harvest.  Two  years  later  he  added  new  improvements 
which  reduced  the  cost  of  ice  plows,  and  thus  the  cost  of  ice  to 
the  consumer.  Both  the  marker  and  the  cutter  beam  owe  their 
development  to  him.  His  own  factory  was  for  years  at  North 
Clove.  The  ice  industry,  at  one  time  employing  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  occupations, 
and  fascinating  to  watch.  Everything  depended  upon  speed, 
for  the  great  thaws  would  set  in,  destroying  the  crop.  Several 
thousand  tons  an  hour  would  be  harvested,  endless  ramp  belts 
carrying  the  great  cakes  into  the  warehouse,  while  horses  pulled 
the  plows  and  towmen  with  their  icepicks  yanked  a  fleet  of 
cakes  shoreward.  The  ice  industry  created  the  taste  for  cold 
food,  and  heralded  the  age  of  refrigeration. 

Joshua  Forman,  the  father  of  Syracuse  and  the  salt  manufac¬ 
turer,  was  a  native  and  resident  of  Pleasant  Valley  in  his 
younger  days.  His  inventions  greatly  aided  the  exploitation  of 
the  salt  works.  To  Forman  is  also  ascribed  the  original  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  banking  law  requiring  a  safety  fund,  which  passed 
under  Van  Buren,  and  brought  money  into  New  York  State 
banks. 

On  October  10,  1821,  the  Observer  remarked,  “A  citizen  of 
this  county  has  made  such  improvements  on  the  Marine 
Velocipede  lately  invented  in  England  by  Mr.  Kent  as  will 
make  it  capable  of  being  propelled  ten  miles  an  hour,  without 
wetting  the  rider’s  feet.” 

Matthew  Vassar  wrote  his  friend  of  railroad  days,  James 
Boorman,  that  he  had  bought  a  wool-shearing  machine  of 
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Peter  Cooper.  “Rambulating”  further  over  that  early  period,  he 
recalled  that  George  Booth,  Vassar’s  brother-in-law,  for  whom 
he  had  purchased  it,  imported  the  first  carding  machine  in  New 
York  in  1806.  He  himself  had  remained  true  to  “John  Barley¬ 
corn,  my  Joe,  John.” 

English  weavers  and  their  improvements  helped  mightily  in 
making  Dutchess  County  prosperous.  Among  the  English  in¬ 
ventions  was  Portland  Cement,  which  was  made  at  Chelsea  in 
a  local  mill  said  to  be  the  first  in  America,  before  1820. 

The  expansion  of  the  telephone  empire  followed  Alexander 
Graham  Bell’s  exhibit  of  his  patent  at  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1876  at  Philadelphia.  New  Haven  in  1877,  Albany  in 
1878,  and  Poughkeepsie  in  1879,  were  the  first  to  realize  the 
advantages.  Poughkeepsie  had  incorporated  in  1877,  John  I. 
Platt,  Henry  C.  Frost,  a  baker,  and  Samuel  K.  Rupley,  a  West¬ 
ern  Union  employee,  signing  the  articles  on  October  12,  as  the 
Poughkeepsie  Automatic  Signal  Company.  They  approached 
the  telephone  somewhat  gingerly,  announcing  their  main  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  erecting  of  telegraph  signals  for  fire  and  burglary, 
“ and  also  sending  and  receiving  messages  to  and  from  all  points 
and  lines.” 

Rupley  had  enlisted  in  the  150th  Dutchess  County  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps 
as  a  telegrapher.  His  grandson,  Judge  John  R.  Schwartz,  pre¬ 
serves  an  album  of  some  fifty  telegrams  transmitted  by  him  for 
headquarters,  all  in  the  author’s  handwriting.  They  include  a 
telegram  from  President  Lincoln,  at  Richmond,  urging  his  wife 
to  join  him.  Others  are  from  Grant,  Meade,  and  many  other 
Union  Commanders,  rare  items  indeed. 

While  in  the  telegraph  service  young  Rupley  had  the  rank, 
pay,  and  prerequisites  of  a  Captain.  He  was  ordered  to  return 
to  his  regiment  for  discharge,  and  was  astonished  to  find  eight 
hundred  dollars,  four  years  pay  as  private,  waiting  for  him.  For 
once,  a  soldier  was  overpaid.  Thus  strengthened,  he  could  join 
the  founders  of  Poughkeepsie’s  first  telephone  company. 

John  I.  Platt’s  son,  Edmund  Platt,  claimed  for  his  father 
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priority  in  the  suggestion  of  the  modern  telephone  “Central 
Exchange.”  His  newspaper,  the  Eagle,  announced  his  company 
in  an  advertisement  on  May  28,  1878.  His  associates  were 
Samuel  K.  Rupley,  Aaron  Innis,  of  the  dye  mills;  Oliver  H. 
Booth,  a  Vassar  nephew;  Hudson  Taylor,  of  the  First  National 
Bank;  Julius  Ives,  Jr.,  a  county  official. 

As  with  most  inventions,  the  birth  was  difficult.  The  first  five 
subscribers  did  not  wait  for  the  central  installation  before  they 
cancelled  their  subscriptions.  Editor  Platt’s  home  and  office,  and 
the  City  water  and  fire  pump,  were  the  only  original  installa¬ 
tions  on  the  switchboard. 

Sarah  Bagnell  of  142  Garden  Street,  “Sadie”  to  you  on  the 
’phone,  was  the  first  operator,  after  trial  and  error  proved  boys 
unsuited  to  the  job.  By  1883  there  were  over  250  subscribers. 
Night  service  had  been  installed,  Nate  Wasson  operating  the 
calls  for  twenty-seven  years.  Sadie  and  Nate  ran  a  personal 
service,  keeping  voices  and  names  in  their  heads.  Telephones 
were  numbered  in  1902. 

Peter  H.  Troy  of  Barrytown  was  a  trained  telegrapher  when 
he  came  in  1883  to  work  for  S.  K.  Rupley,  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company  on  Market  Street.  Upstairs  in  a 
small  cupboard  of  a  room,  he  found  Sadie  Bagnell.  Sadie  would 
go  out  for  lunch,  leaving  young  Peter  to  operate  for  her,  with 
plenty  of  time  to  speculate. 

Soon  he  thought,  why  not  have  a  line  connecting  Red  Hook 
with  the  Barrytown  railroad  station,  where  the  Western  Union 
wire  runs  along  the  railroad  right  of  way?  In  1885  with  a  capital 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  he  started  his  own  Red  Hook  telephone 
company.  The  little  company  began  business  with  a  bank,  two 
doctors,  and  four  others.  Today  there  are  over  five  thousand 
phones  in  operation. 

Peter  Troy  started  with  iron  wires  attached  to  trees,  and 
poles  only  where  no  trees  were  handy;  not  until  1895  was  his 
company  incorporated.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  board.  His 
daughters  Helen  and  Frances  are  president  and  treasurer,  his 
son  Peter  F.  Troy  is  vice-president.  His  nephews  John  and 
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Maurice  are  vice-president,  general  manager,  and  general  su¬ 
perintendent.  The  company  has  five  centrals,  at  Staatsburg, 
Tivoli,  Rhinebeck,  Elizaville,  and  Red  Hook,  covering  over  200 
square  miles  of  Dutchess  territory.  Staatsburg  central  was  the 
first  farmers’  central  to  be  equipped  with  dial  service,  in  1929. 

It  may  be  news  to  some,  that  there  are  still  over  1500  small 
telephone  companies  operating  in  connection  with  the  great 
A.  T.  &  T.  Of  these  there  are  operating  in  parts  of  Dutchess  the 
Copake,  Chatham,  Sylvan  Lake,  and  Germantown  companies. 
The  big  company  works  with  them,  insisting  only  on  a  standard 
service  equal  with  its  own.  The  Red  Hook  company  meets  every 
test  with  a  high  commendation.  Ford  Huntington,  of  Staats¬ 
burg,  was  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  and 
a  good  friend  to  Red  Hook. 

Recently  (1957)  on  a  Gary  Moore  T.V.  show,  “This  is  our 
secret,”  Mr.  Moore  planned  to  bring  to  his  studio  the  largest 
number  of  families  on  one  connection,  to  be  found  anywhere. 
He  found  ten  Rhinebeck  families  on  one  line,  and  brought  them 
all  to  New  York  for  a  hilarious  quiz,  first  having  seen  the  town 
and  sumptuously  repasted.  The  great  company  is  limited  to  five 
families,  but  rural  phones  often  exceed  this.  Once  more,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  proverbial  Dutchess  good  nature.  The 
Troys  have  known  of  eighteen  on  a  line,  all  friendly  and  indig¬ 
nant  at  being  reduced  in  number  for  the  mere  sake  of  efficiency. 

Successive  mergers  followed;  the  Hudson  River  Telephone 
Company,  comprising  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh,  and  Fishkill 
“locals”;  the  Dutchess  County  Telephone  Company,  a  competi¬ 
tor  in  Poughkeepsie  after  1900,  was  bought  in  1912,  three  years 
after  the  Hudson  River  Company  had  merged  with  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  when  1800  telephones  were  work¬ 
ing.  Ten  years  later  there  were  six  times  as  many. 

In  1926  the  new  building  was  opened.  The  engineers  had 
figured  in  1924  that  14,300  telephones  would  be  working  in 
1940.  They  were  right  to  a  dot. 

When  the  war  years  had  ended  the  demand  overwhelmed  the 
exchange,  and  applicants  had  to  wait  for  months.  In  1957  there 
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were  52,000  telephones,  an  increase  in  eleven  years  of  37,000, 
each  year  adding  as  many  as  the  first  thirty  years  had  brought. 
By  that  time  the  dial  system  was  nearly  complete  in  the  county, 
and  Vassar  College,  which  had  added  its  own  dial  system  in 
1915  and  then  removed  it,  returned  to  it  with  relief. 

The  village  was  proud  in  1836  of  its  new  silk  industry.  It  won 
a  silver  medal  at  Niblo’s  fair  in  New  York  with  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  vesting,  printing  silk,  and  silk  stock  frames.  At  the 
same  exhibition  Harvey  and  Knight  won  a  prize  for  their 
flanged  railroad  spikes,  while  the  highest  award,  a  gold  medal, 
was  carried  off  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Screw  Company.  The 
machine  for  making  screws  was  said  to  be  “the  invention  of  one 
of  our  best  mechanics.” 

Silk  went  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  but  new  products  came.  Thirty 
years  later,  in  Fishkill,  came  an  invention  by  a  mechanic  named 
West,  of  a  machine  for  making  paper  bags.  In  1889  paper  boxes 
were  made  by  James  B.  Osborne  of  Poughkeepsie,  with  his  part¬ 
ner,  Madison.  About  the  same  time,  1883,  came  John  P.  Rider 
to  the  New  York  Rubber  Company  plant  at  Fishkill,  where 
many  new  uses  were  developed. 

J.  Sabath  &  Company  at  325  Main  Street  announced  in  1866 
its  “eleptic”  (sic.)  skirt,  both  single  and  double — whatever  that 
may  mean. 

Dutchess  had  its  own  hero  of  forty-nine  in  Harry  DuBois 
Van  Wyck,  who  went  for  gold  after  success  with  sheep  and 
wheat.  With  William  Annin  of  Fishkill  Landing  he  bought  a 
barque  and  explored  the  Klamath  country  in  ’49,  discovering 
the  Gold  Bluff  there,  and  the  Yreka  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Shasta. 
He  led  the  party  that  started  Idaho  City,  another  great  strike. 
For  years  he  ran  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  to  Red  Bluff,  never 
losing  a  dollar  to  the  road  agents,  in  spite  of  all  the  “westerns,” 
He  ran  the  Bonaparte  Gold  and  Silver  Company,  and  went 
freely  among  Indians  without  molestation,  keeping  true  to  his 
Dutch  tradition  that  there  would  be  no  bad  Indians  if  there 
were  no  bad  Whites. 

Fifty  years  later,  after  leaving  California  about  1870,  and  de- 
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veloping  Norfolk,  Virginia’s,  Opera  House,  we  find  him  back 
again  in  Dutchess,  amusing  himself  with  Knickerbocker  Lodge, 
on  Van  Wyck  Lake,  in  1890,  advertising  his  good  Fishkill 
spring  as  “having  no  equal  in  the  world  for  the  cure  of  diabetes.” 

The  ores  of  Irondale  made  sweet  music  when  hammered  into 
Harris  Scythes  at  Hammertown,  but  the  villages  are  only 
memories.  Iron  Junction  was  a  crossrails  for  the  Connecticut 
Western,  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern,  Rhinebeck  and  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  Dutchess  and  Columbia  railroads,  not  to  mention  the 
New  York  and  Harlem.  Furnaces  and  foundries  at  Wassaic, 
Mt.  Riga,  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the  river  at  Poughkeepsie, 
were  at  work. 

One  of  the  busiest  little  foundries  was  that  of  Benjamin  Frye 
at  Amenia,  which  made  1500  tons  of  sash  weights  every  year. 
He  also  made  copper  wash  boilers.  With  those  simple  house¬ 
hold  needs  to  supply,  no  Saturday  pay  check  was  missed  in 
over  fifty  years,  it  was  said. 

Poughkeepsie  had  its  glass  factory  after  1880,  and  trained 
glass  blowers  of  skill. 

One  of  the  ingenious  devices  made  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1816 
was  the  “dunce-cap”  iron  stove,  a  development  of  Franklin’s 
stove.  It  provided  a  chamber  shaped  like  a  high-pointed  dunce 
cap,  which  radiated  heat  from  the  smoke  on  its  way  to  the 
chimney. 

Smiten  V.  Tripp,  of  the  Creek  Road  in  Clinton,  illustrates  the 
industrial  aspect  of  farming.  He  built  the  Tripp  grain  elevator 
at  34th  Street  and  North  River,  New  York  City,  unequalled  at 
the  time.  For  thirty  years  he  dealt  in  grain  as  a  member  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  retiring  in  1886. 

There  are  at  present  about  2600  incorporated  business  firms 
in  the  county,  of  which  nearly  one-half  are  in  Poughkeepsie, 
about  250  in  Beacon,  130  in  Wappingers  Falls,  90  in  Hyde 
Park,  with  Red  Hook,  Millbrook,  Millerton,  and  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley  not  far  behind.  The  chief  difference  between  past  and 
present  is  the  growth  of  agencies  of  national  business. 

Frederick  E.  Hart  came  to  America  in  1884,  and  set  up  his 
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own  company  ten  years  later,  on  Prospect  Street  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  He  removed  to  Lansing  Avenue,  and  in  1913  estab¬ 
lished  on  Main  Street  in  Arlington.  Here  his  sons  took  over, 
three  of  them  serving  as  president,  vice-president,  and  treas¬ 
urer.  These  were  Frederick  Henry  Mortimer,  Herbert  F.,  and 
Florence  E.  Other  sons  were  Robert  E.  and  Pern;  his  daughters 
were  Agnes  and  Edith. 

No  family  in  all  Dutchess  history  contributed  more  to  its  in¬ 
dustry.  Frederick  Hart  had  been  in  England  the  inventor  of  the 
wire  wheel,  which  made  the  bicycle  possible.  He  had  also  taken 
part  in  the  widening  and  development  of  Victoria  Street.  He 
brought  not  only  his  own  skills,  but  interested  others  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  as  a  place  in  which  to  locate  industry.  His  neighbors  the 
Delaval  Company  were  among  these. 

The  Hart  Company  had  several  contracts  with  firms  inter¬ 
ested  in  tabulating  machines.  From  about  1906,  they  worked 
with  the  Tabulating  Machine  Company,  making  machines 
under  the  patents  of  Dr.  Herman  Hollerith,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  He  had  patents  on  the  key  punch  and 
gang  punch.  In  1911  this  company  was  one  of  three  which 
united  their  work,  and  became  known  as  the  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corporation  in  1924.  Its  unique  success  in  Ameri¬ 
can  industrial  history  was  due  in  greatest  measure  to  its 
president,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  who  became  president  in  1914. 
His  slogans,  THINK  and  WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH 
WORLD  TRADE,  were  more  than  slogans.  He  planned  farther 
ahead  than  most  executives;  and  he  continued  to  study  in¬ 
tensively  the  international  field.  I  first  met  him  at  the  biennial 
conferences  of  Canadian-American  relations,  where  he  took  an 
active  part. 

For  twenty-five  years  after  Mr.  Watson  became  president,  he 
told  me,  his  firm  ordered  machine-parts  from  the  Hart  Com¬ 
pany,  without  any  written  contract. 

The  Hart  Company  sometimes  was  asked  for  estimates,  but 
often  went  ahead  with  the  order,  making  improvements  and  in 
other  ways  working  autonomously.  This  policy  was  established 
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throughout  the  IBM,  as  new  divisions  were  created.  In  1941,  as 
Mr.  Watson  was  conducting  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  Government  for  making  munitions,  two  of  the  Hart 
brothers  attended  a  conference  in  Washington.  The  Director  of 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  Colonel  Connors,  suggested  to  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  the  Hudson  river  region 
in  building  a  factory.  Mr.  Watson  turned  to  Mr.  Frederick  Hart 
with  the  question,  “Is  there  a  factory  site  open  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie?”  He  was  told  of  Rudco,  the  plant  of  R.  U.  Delapenha, 
where  in  the  First  World  War  the  Vassar  girls  had  canned  to¬ 
matoes.  “Get  me  the  option,”  was  the  word,  and  with  Mr.  Hart 
as  president,  work  was  started  within  the  year.  In  1942  the  new 
company,  called  at  the  time  the  Munitions  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  absorbed  into  the  IBM  structure.  Meanwhile 
the  Hart  Company,  in  their  own  plant  were  making  gun  parts. 
In  1944  another  company  purchased  the  Hart  plant  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  company,  officers  and  workers.  Its  name,  The 
American  Type  Founders  Company,  was  replaced  by  “Day- 
strom,”  the  name  of  an  earlier  constituent  company  of  Olean. 
Its  growth  has  been  very  rapid. 

In  February,  1944,  the  Hart  firm  received  the  honors  of  the 
day  from  the  Poughkeepsie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  both  for 
quality  of  work  and  of  industrial  relations,  and  also  for  civic 
spirit.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  and  one  that  means  much  to  Dutch¬ 
ess,  that  the  firms  associated  with  the  Harts  have  emulated  their 
excellent  policy. 

The  Hudson  river  region  proved  to  be  no  less  strategic  for 
peace  production  than  for  war.  The  IBM  plant  grew  to  the 
figure  of  9,500  workers,  second  largest  of  the  thirteen  plants  of 
this  great  company.  Over  a  million  square  feet  of  factory  space, 
and  an  almost  equal  space  for  other  purposes  in  Poughkeepsie, 
have  marked  its  progress  to  date  of  1958.  Six  divisions,  work¬ 
ing  autonomously,  carry  on  the  company  program.  Several  of 
these  have  operated  in  the  Poughkeepsie  plant;  with  its  rapid 
expansion,  the  shifts  in  production  have  resulted  in  transfer  of 
staff  so  fast  that  IBM  is  popularly  said  to  stand  for  Ive  Been 
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Moved.  But  this  is  characteristic  of  American  industry  every¬ 
where.  The  divisions  responsible  are:  Data  Processing,  Electric 
Typewriter,  Time  Equipment,  Military  Products,  Supplies,  and 
Special  Engineering  Products.  The  Service  Bureau  Corporation 
handles  the  servicing  of  machines,  and  the  World  Trade  Corpo¬ 
ration  handles  the  international  business. 

At  Glenham  in  Greater  Beacon  Peter  H.  Schenck,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Madam  Brett,  started  a  woolen  mill  and  sawmill.  With 
him  was  associated  Dr.  Bartow  White,  of  that  famous  family 
which  for  three  generations  produced  a  trio  of  brothers  who 
practised  medicine,  and  had  vitality  enough  for  a  doctor  or  two 
in  the  fifth.  Benjamin  Brown  and  C.  W.  McGill  joined  White 
and  Schenck  for  eight  years,  when  more  capital  was  needed 
and  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Philip  Hone  of  New  York  replaced 
them.  The  Glenham  Company  furnished  the  blue  uniforms  for 
the  Union  army,  the  Dutchess  indigo  blue  thus  becoming  a 
national  heritage.  Six  hundred  employees  worked  there,  and 
the  company  prospered  until  the  crash  of  1873.  Alexander  T. 
Stewart  bought  the  plant  in  1875,  as  a  carpet  factory  for  his 
great  store,  which  became  Wanamakers.  After  lying  idle  for 
some  years  about  1900  the  Braeburn  Woolen  Company  started 
again,  only  to  fail  in  the  crash  of  1929. 

The  Woolen  Company’s  thirty  buildings  and  houses  were 
purchased  by  the  Texas  Company  as  a  place  for  their  research 
work.  Since  1931  new  buildings  have  been  added,  for  jet-fuel, 
high  pressure  and  super-pressure  researches,  among  others. 
The  development  proved  so  successful  that  the  company  gave 
the  name  in  1956  of  Texaco  Research  Center,  and  sent  to  it  the 
whole  administrative  staff  in  research. 

Chemical  and  physical  researchers  must  be  of  the  highest 
skills  and  clearest  heads.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty  employees 
of  this  kind,  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  college  gradu¬ 
ates  from  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  colleges  make  a  fine  addition 
to  a  city  of  fifteen  thousand  in  all. 

A  hundred  years  ago  General  Joseph  Howland,  then  resident, 
in  Fishkill  found  four  seedlings  of  a  new  hemlock,  the  “weep- 
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ing”  dwarf.  He  gave  one  to  his  friend  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name. 

All  this  is  horticultural  history,  and  has  its  place  there.  But 
reflect  on  this.  One  of  the  seedlings  was  planted  in  the  garden 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Glenham  Woolen  Company,  and 
still  grows  there,  among  other  noble  trees.  The  Texas  Company 
did  not  disturb  them.  The  Sargent  hemlock  is  a  symbol  of  the 
new  attitude  toward  its  community  that  is  shown  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  mill.  Not  only  here,  but  later  at  the  IBM  plant,  the  Federal 
Bearings,  and  the  Daystrom’s  new  plant  at  Manchester  on  the 
old  Vassar  farm,  the  relation  of  landscape  to  the  morale  and 
dignity  of  workers  has  been  finely  shown. 

The  Second  World  War  struck  the  Texas  Company  in  the 
midst  of  an  elaborate  research  program,  which  was  postponed 
for  the  duration.  Instead,  the  immediate  needs  of  the  forces 
were  successfully  met  in  many  new  designs  which  helped  to 
make  victory  possible.  One-third  of  the  staff  were  women  who 
took  the  places  of  the  men  released  for  active  service.  Many 
honors  and  awards  came  to  the  hard- worked  Company.  With 
peace  came  new  programs  and  new  demands  for  the  higher 
fuels  of  the  post-war  age. 

With  its  landscape,  its  tradition,  and  its  education,  Dutchess 
County  would  seem  to  offer  to  the  industrial  world  an  ideal 
situation  for  just  such  industrial  institutions.  As  a  beautiful 
park,  interspersed  with  farms,  with  homesteaders’  neighbor¬ 
hoods  among  them,  Dutchess  may  best  escape  the  fate  of  sub¬ 
urban  developments  and  the  urbanization  of  a  great  city’s  out¬ 
skirts,  in  a  rewarding  life  of  its  own. 
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The  Well-Sweep 


12.  The  Folks 


Joe  Kilgore’s  the  boss 

For  grinding  feed  for  man  and  boss. 

He  can  grind  you  meal  and  bran 
As  cheap  as  any  other  man. 

To  fatten  your  shoats 
Don’t  feed  em  on  swill, 

But  give  corn  and  oats 
Ground  at  Manchester  Mill. 

Sign  at  DeGrofFs  Mill,  Manchester  Bridge,  D.  C. 

Painted  on  fence  rails. 

THERE’S  A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE  between  townsfolk 
and  countryfolk.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  mind.  You  can  live  in  the 
country  and  be  town-minded,  or  live  in  town  and  be  country- 
minded.  Villages  make  a  happy  compromise.  Country  folks  live 
off  by  themselves  because  they  are  sociable,  and  do  not  mind 
depending  on  one  another.  Their  symbol  is  a  roof-raising. 
Townsfolk  like  to  be  independent  of  other  people;  so  they  live 
in  a  row  without  knowing  their  neighbors,  talking  only  to 
tradesfolk.  The  country-dance  is  a  square  dance;  townsfolk 
dance  all  night  with  the  same  partner.  I  don’t  know  that  I  can 
explain  it  any  better;  maybe  it  doesn’t  matter.  Bus  and  auto, 
radio  and  T  V,  make  us  all  of  a  kind.  But  to  country  folks  being 
together  is  important;  to  townsfolk  it’s  a  nuisance  they  can’t  do 
without.  One  likes  to  be  known,  by  kith  and  kin,  stranger  or 
neighbor.  The  other  likes  to  be  in  crowds,  all  anonymous.  We 
have  both  kinds,  in  Dutchess;  but  our  townsfolk  often  turn  out 
to  be  countrywise,  and  that’s  a  good  thing  for  the  county. 

How  do  villages  come  to  be?  or  not  to  be?  That  is  a  question 
relative  to  locality.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  Dutchess  County,  I 
suggest  that  back  in  the  unwritten  history  of  nearly  every  vil- 
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lage  you  will  find  some  leader  stronger  than  the  rest,  round 
whose  personality  groups  gathered  and  prospered,  and  that,  for 
lack  of  the  same  sort  of  leader,  this  or  that  village  folded  its 
tents  and  stole  away. 

Throughout  New  England  people  came  by  shiploads,  con¬ 
gregations  with  their  pastor  frequently.  They  obtained  a  patent 
to  a  town,  divided  the  land  into  shares,  reserved  a  few  for 
minister,  church,  manse,  and  school,  and  took  the  rest  on 
shares.  Even  as  late  as  1761,  Governor  Wentworth  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  his  haste  to  get  the  New  Hampshire  grants  off 
his  books,  advertised  and  sold  over  a  hundred  towns  in  today’s 
Vermont,  upon  these  precise  terms,  to  any  group  of  sixty-odd 
persons  who  would  meet,  elect  a  moderator,  and  split  up  a 
town  lot  among  themselves.  It  did  not  worry  him  that  as  it 
worked  out,  the  formula  was  fraudulently  used  for  speculation, 
some  good  Quakers  of  Dutchess  buying  dozens  of  lots  in  several 
towns,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  migrating  to  the  Green 
Mountains. 

When  Ethan  Allen  remarked  that  the  gods  of  the  hills  were 
not  the  gods  of  the  valleys,  and  that  if  the  Schuylers  and  Van 
Rensselaers  would  come  to  the  Green  Mountains  he  would 
show  them  what  he  meant,  his  words  puzzled  no  one  at  the 
time,  although  readers  have  since  wondered.  As  a  frequent 
visitor  in  Dutchess,  Allen  had  observed  that  while  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  men  planted  villages  on  top  of  hills  and  ridges,  in  Dutchess 
they  clustered  at  the  milldam  in  the  valley.  Sharon  and  Amenia, 
where  he  was  most  at  home,  furnished  a  perfect  illustration; 
Goshen  and  Litchfield,  Old  Cornwall  and  Brookfield,  enforced 
the  idea,  when  lined  up  with  Dover  or  old  Fishkill. 

The  Yankees  liked  to  see  a  steeple  up  against  the  skyline.  The 
Dutch  hated  mountains,  and  loved  the  plash  of  the  mill-wheel. 
Their  early  villages  were  on  flats  and  the  Yankees  who  came  in 
did  not  change  their  ways.  Dutchess  villages  often  start  at  the 
mill  and  its  bridge,  and  straggle  along  the  highway  on  either 
side  of  it.  If  a  cross-road  runs  by  the  brookside,  as  in  old  Hope- 
well,  houses  will  line  it  also,  and  two  streets  will  set  the  pattern 
at  right  angles.  Later  a  gridiron  plan  will  develop.  Where  a 
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single  owner  develops  the  village,  as  Beekman  did  at  Rhine- 
beck,  Stoutenburgh  at  Hyde  Park,  DeWindt  at  Fishkill  Land¬ 
ing,  the  village  will  get  a  fair  start  with  the  grid.  Otherwise,  as 
at  Poughkeepsie,  each  new  “development”  will  be  a  law  to  it¬ 
self.  Only  the  old  post  roads  and  pikes  of  earlier  days  prevented 
the  shire  town  from  self-strangulation. 

New  England  became  a  land  of  villages,  with  white  churches, 
green  commons,  and  red  schoolhouses.  Dutchess  became  a  land 
of  farms,  leased  at  first  on  quitrents  but  soon,  more  frequently, 
in  freehold.  Neighborhoods  began  to  assemble  at  a  mill  or  a 
cross-roads,  or  even  a  tavern  or  a  smithy,  or  just  a  store.  As  late 
as  1760,  as  the  well-informed  William  Smith  reported  in  his 
history  of  the  province,  there  were  but  two  villages  in  the 
whole  county,  neither  of  them  deserving  the  name,  and  yet 
Dutchess  could,  (and  soon  did)  put  twenty-five  hundred  armed 
men  into  the  service. 

Out  of  some  sixty  neighborhoods,  recorded  on  various  maps, 
twenty  have  left  only  the  name,  and  scarce  fifteen  deserve  the 
name  of  village.  The  two  villages  referred  to  by  William  Smith, 
have  become  cities  of  modest  proportions,  each  with  suburbs 
of  village  size,  but  seldom  of  structure. 

We  think  too  often  only  of  the  large  farms  of  Dutchess  as 
filling  the  whole  landscape,  as  indeed  they  did  in  great  meas¬ 
ure.  But  we  must  add  to  the  picture  many  little  homesteads 
of  laborers,  perhaps  only  shanties,  log  cabins,  or  mere  lean-tos, 
housing  a  brawling  brood  of  lively  youngsters,  of  Scots,  Irish, 
or  German  extraction,  who  were  squatters,  paid  no  taxes  and 
got  on  no  lists,  and  are  known  to  us  by  names  that  we  find  only 
in  the  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  the  debtor’s  jail.  Nevertheless 
they  probably  outnumbered  the  numerous  and  respectable 
citizens.  If  we  knew  more  about  them,  our  story  would  gain 
in  color. 

People  settled  Dutchess,  then,  by  homesteads,  large  or  small, 
stone,  log,  or  bark  siding.  The  long  delay  of  the  great  patentees 
in  disposing  their  land  through  sale  of  leases,  the  uncertainty  of 
titles  along  lines  of  patent  division,  and  especially  along  Con¬ 
necticut  and  our  north  and  south  borders,  and  chiefly  the  royal 
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propriety  which  left  the  province  in  the  hands  of  unfit  officers, 
with  no  access  to  the  springs  of  emigration,  left  settlers  pretty 
free  to  wander  as  they  pleased,  pay  when  they  pleased,  or  leave 
without  paying.  It  was  the  land  of  go-as-you-please,  and  per¬ 
haps  none  the  worse  for  that.  The  conditions  lasted  more  or  less 
up  to  very  recent  years. 

There  were  some  notable  exceptions.  The  Palatines,  mostly 
German  Protestants  exported  to  work  the  pitch  and  tar  out  of 
the  pine  woods  for  Queen  Anne’s  Navy  in  1710,  moved  in 
groups  of  families  at  first,  settling  Red  Hook,  Madalin,  Rhine- 
beck,  and  Pine  Plains,  and  a  few  in  Beekman  and  Poughquag 
and  New  Hackensack,  their  neighborhoods  building  churches 
early,  and  having  other  characteristics  of  village  enterprise. 

The  Quakers,  another  religious  group,  came  in  a  body  to 
Quaker  Hill,  and  later  hived  out  in  the  towns  of  the  middle 
county,  though  nowhere  creating  real  villages.  Yet  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  five  to  ten  families,  dwelt  in  sight  of  the  meeting-house. 
The  best  known  and  most  prosperous,  Oswego,  has  reverted  to 
its  first  appearance.  Mechanic,  or  Nine  Partners,  is  a  part  of 
South  Millbrook.  The  Clinton  town  has  villages  near  its 
meetings. 

Elsewhere  all  is  haphazard  growth.  No  great  captain  sprang 
ashore  to  kiss  the  ground  and  claim  it  for  any  majesty.  As  it 
happened,  a  man  built  a  mill,  made  flour  a  little  better  or  a  little 
quicker  or  a  little  cheaper  than  the  next  miller,  and  the  farmers 
beat  a  path  to  his  door,  as  they  seldom  did  in  Emerson’s  New 
England;  not  if  the  Lowells  knew  it. 

The  neighborhoods  went  by  the  name  of  the  successful  miller, 
tavern  or  store  keeper.  Arthursburg,  Crouse’s  Store,  Myers  Cor¬ 
ners,  and  the  rest  of  the  villes, — towns, — points,  and — land¬ 
ings.  But  they  seldom  developed  beyond  this  stage.  Villages,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  provided  with  a  leader,  wrought  their 
name  out  of  great  action. 

All  the  old  landings  are  gone,  with  the  local  river  trade. 
Those  that  grew  villagewise  have  taken  new  names :  New  Ham¬ 
burg,  Rhinecliff,  Barrytown. 

Railroads  imposed  their  meaningless  names  in  a  few  cases. 
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Wingdale  carries  a  good  county  name,  though  the  pen  of  the 
railroad  can  be  seen  in  the  last  syllable.  Millbrook  is  a  glaring 
instance.  Hopewell  Junction  drained  away  the  charming  old 
Hopewell  (spelled  Hopei  and  so  pronounced  in  early  days). 
Millerton  celebrates  the  popular  contractor  who  ran  the  railroad 
through.  Most  of  the  small  whistle  stops  are  gone,  such  as  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  Bethel,  and  Didell’s. 

The  village  of  Hyde  Park  awaits  an  adequate  history.  For 
many  years,  indeed  up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  was  known  only  as  Stoutenburgh  Four  Corners,  or  more 
simply  on  the  map  at  least,  Stoutenburgh.  The  name,  confused 
by  the  French  traveler  Chastellux  with  Staatsburg  to  the  north, 
was  taken,  like  most  place-names  in  Dutchess,  from  the  first 
occupant,  Jacobus  Stoutenburgh,  who  with  his  wife  Margaret 
Teller  lived  in  a  stone  house  on  Park  Place  comer,  gradually 
adding  to  his  purchases  in  the  Nine  Partners  much  of  the  village 
of  Hyde  Park.  A  second  stone  house  was  built  for  his  son  John. 

Hyde  Park,  borrowed  from  Dr.  Bard’s  farms  nearby,  gradu¬ 
ally  displaced  the  older  name,  because  of  the  confusion  with 
Staatsburg,  no  doubt,  but  also  because  the  Bard  family  were 
prominent  in  New  York  society,  and  from  them  many  promi¬ 
nent  New  Yorkers  in  commerce  and  shipping  made  the  village 
their  home. 

The  Stoutenburghs  meanwhile  thrived  and  multiplied.  There 
were  thirteen  of  them  in  Dutchess’  Fourth  Continental  Line — 
and  spread  over  the  land  into  Clinton  and  Rhinebeck.  A  daugh¬ 
ter  married  Richard  de  Cantillon,  who  built  mills  and  ware¬ 
houses,  developing  Hyde  Park  as  a  trade  center.  At  one  time  it 
had  half  a  dozen  landings,  and  a  shipyard.  Pieter  Stoutenburgh, 
first  of  the  line,  was  guardian  of  the  first  American  Roosevelt. 
It  was  natural  for  Roosevelts  and  Delanos,  interested  in  over¬ 
seas  commerce,  to  make  Hyde  Park  their  port.  From  this  flavor 
of  the  open  sea,  quite  as  natural  to  the  place  as  that  of  New 
Bedford’s  to  its  homes,  came  the  love  of  the  sea  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

A  Stoutenburgh  descendant  was  named  Maud  Stoutenburgh 
Eliot,  whose  husband,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Eliot,  gave  28  acres  of  land 
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as  a  public  park  to  the  village,  now  a  large  and  growing  center 
of  county  life.  The  Lions  Club  and  Boy  Scouts  are  now  helping 
to  develop  it. 

The  sea-captains  of  a  century  ago  are  gone;  in  their  place  has 
come  an  eager  band  of  young  workers  in  many  techniques.  But 
on  some  of  the  old  Stoutenburgh  orchard  land  Mr.  David  Ring 
of  Apple  Hill,  ninth  in  descent,  harvests  his  apples. 

Among  the  founders  of  Millbrook,  Robert  G.  Coffin  takes  first 
place.  He  was  the  first  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  the  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  railroad,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  di¬ 
rector.  When  the  campaign  for  the  railroad  was  on,  it  was 
Robert  Coffin  of  Altamont  who  went  up  and  down  the  line, 
speaking  for  it,  and  selling  the  stock.  This  graduate  of  Nine 
Partners  School  married  Eliza  Sackett,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Richard  Sackett,  first  promoter  of  the  patent.  The  son  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Robert  Coffin  of  the  Quaker  meetings,  he  was  no  less  an 
adventurer  than  his  nephew,  Robert,  the  whaleboat  man. 

The  Coffins  came  from  Coffin  Hill,  a  name  suggesting  a  legend 
rather  than  a  family.  Today  it  is  called  Oak  Summit,  probably 
named  by  the  railroad  surveyor. 

Chastellux  in  1780  noted  that  Fishkill  village  had  but  one 
street,  four  miles  long.  Dutchmen  never  lived  together,  going 
out  to  farm  their  lands  in  out-of-the-way  corners.  They  lived  on 
the  land,  and  walked  no  farther  than  they  had  to. 

The  Sharon  Canal  Company  of  1821  appealed  strongly  to  the 
people  of  eastern  Dutchess.  They  had  been  too  long  subjected 
to  a  toll  road  over  the  steep  Delavergne  Hill.  They  wanted  to 
open  new  iron  mines  in  Amenia  and  the  Oblong  above.  To  do 
this  they  would  require  cheap  coal,  for  firewood  was  getting 
scarce,  and  would  not  supply  any  great  increase  of  furnaces. 

Of  the  incorporators  Cyrus  Swan  lived  in  Sharon,  Joel  Ben¬ 
ton  lived  in  Amenia,  William  Tabor  in  Pawling,  Mark  Spencer 
in  the  Oblong,  and  Thomas  Barlow  in  Dover.  They  raised  sub¬ 
stantial  capital,  and  carried  out  a  survey,  but  their  New  York 
broker  went  broke,  and  the  enterprise  languished.  It  proved  at 
least  that  a  comparatively  level  route  lay  southward  down  the 
Oblong  river,  up  the  Swamp  Creek  to  the  Croton  headwaters, 
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and  down  the  Croton  to  the  Hudson.  Or,  as  some  thought  bet¬ 
ter,  a  longer  route  would  keep  south,  leaving  the  Croton  and 
picking  up  other  valleys,  till  the  Harlem  River  was  reached. 
This  would  cost  a  million  dollars,  the  other  half  as  much.  The 
project  of  the  Sharon  Canal,  it  was  claimed,  brought  out  the 
suggestion,  which  was  actually  made  at  the  time,  that  an  aque¬ 
duct  down  the  Croton  watershed  to  New  York  was  feasible,  a 
project  realized  later.  The  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  in 
1848,  followed  the  second  proposal’s  outline  pretty  closely. 
These  improvers  builded  more  wisely  than  they  knew.  It  was 
the  iron  ore  that  was  the  magnet  which  drew  the  first  railroad 
north  from  New  York  up  the  Oblong  rather  than  the  Hudson. 
The  failure  of  the  Dutchess  ore-beds  has  never  been  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  They  may  yet  prove  valuable,  in  the  new  metallurgy. 

In  the  villages  lived  the  itinerant  craftsmen  who  supplied  the 
separate  farms :  the  butcher,  with  fresh-killed  meat  every  week 
to  vary  the  farmer’s  supply  of  salt  pork;  the  tailor  and  dress¬ 
maker,  who  might  stay  a  week  or  two,  outfitting  the  family 
every  couple  of  years;  the  tinker  and  knife-grinder,  the  chap¬ 
man  or  pedlar,  with  his  books,  textiles  and  handy  trifles;  the 
postman,  the  preacher  riding  circuit,  who  might  stop  over  a 
couple  of  days  to  marry  up  the  couples  that  hadn’t  waited;  and, 
on  occasion,  the  kind  physician.  Life  on  a  Dutchess  farm  was  by 
no  means  lonely. 

There  would  be  a  “raising”  of  a  barn  or  dwelling,  when  the 
men  and  boys  would  join  the  crowd  of  fellow-workers  taking  a 
day  off  to  help  a  neighbor,  the  women-folks  to  do  the  cooking 
and  keep  the  men  supplied  with  root-beer,  raspberry  shrub,  or 
just  good  clear  water.  When  work  was  done,  there  might  be  a 
swig  or  two  of  something  else. 

There  would  be  a  skimelton,  the  ruckus  raised  by  hilarious 
groomsmen  concealing  their  own  sexual  excitement  by  making 
it  full  tough  for  the  poor  bride  and  groom.  In  my  college  days 
I  attended  a  skimelton  at  Patterson,  just  beyond  the  county 
line.  We  got  together  at  a  neighbor’s  house  with  the  fiddler  and 
the  girls,  climbed  the  hill  at  night  through  the  field,  and  burst 
in  the  back  door. 
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The  old  man  was  snoozing  in  the  kitchen,  toasting  his  socks 
on  the  warm  stove  before  turning  in.  We  pinned  him  down, 
rushed  upstairs,  pulled  the  bride-to-be  out  of  bed  and  dressed 
her  in  spite  of  her  squeals.  Then  we  all  adjourned  to  the  little 
parlor,  brought  in  the  lanterns  and  presented  the  belated  wed¬ 
ding  shower.  Soon  the  fiddler  called  a  square  dance,  and  we 
went  at  it,  on  the  porch  as  well  as  the  parlor  and  kitchen. 

My  friend  and  I  had  not  enough  staying- wind  to  keep  it  up, 
and  left  comparatively  early,  thus  missing  a  much  rougher  time 
at  the  bridegroom’s  house.  He  just  escaped  an  abduction  by 
getting  off  to  the  woods.  All  in  all,  it  was  considered  too  mild  a 
one;  but  the  old  man  was  said  to  be  quick  with  a  shotgun,  and 
there  was  no  nonsense. 

Family  reunions,  Sunday  visiting-round,  church-suppers  and 
festivals,  Fourth  of  July  for  the  Democrats  and  Washington’s 
Birthday  for  the  Whigs,  public  meetings  to  choose  candidates, 
town-hall  meetings  on  public  questions  in  the  eastern  towns, 
public  hearings  by  the  supervisors  elsewhere,  (accomplishing 
the  same  result  in  less  time  and  greater  order,  it  was  said)  were, 
and  are  still,  well  attended. 

When  Biblical  names  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  and  people  began  to  realize  the  value  of  good 
family  connections,  the  custom  of  substituting  family  names  for 
first  names  spread  through  the  County.  In  those  days  lived  in 
the  Harlem  Valley,  one  David  Howard,  who  is  said  to  have  sup¬ 
ported  himself  by  garrulous  talks  at  the  back  door.  He  was  fond 
of  repeating  a  rigmarole  that  became  proverbial,  stemming  out 
of  Dover. 

“Horace  Fletcher — Henry  Sheldon — Noah  Taber 

Taber  Belding 
Belding  Wheeler, 
Wheeler  Hunt, 

Hunt  Germond, 

Germond  Duncan, 
Duncan  Dutcher, 

Dutcher  Chase, 
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Chase  the  devil  and  be  dam, 

I  b’lieve  Rodney  Smith  is  an  honest  man.” 

These,  he  used  to  say,  were  the  witnesses  at  a  trial.  Genealo¬ 
gists  will  smile  at  this  old  counting-rhyme,  made  out  of  family 
intermarriage. 

In  the  more  active  villages,  such  as  Rhinebeck  or  Amenia, 
there  would  be  a  Lyceum,  with  regularly  scheduled  lecturers 
from  “abroad.”  Circulating  libraries,  and  some  public  free  li¬ 
braries,  were  established  in  the  later  part  of  the  century.  Village 
weeklies  at  Red  Hook,  Rhinebeck,  Amenia,  Pawling,  were  well 
edited,  sometimes  quite  as  well  done  as  those  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  Fishkill.  The  Amenia  Times ,  the  Harlem  Valley  Times  of 
today,  was  outstanding. 

With  free  schools  and  many  seminaries  and  academies  in  the 
villages,  and  with  strong  and  active  churches,  most  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  gave  the  farm-boys  and  girls  quite  a  good  start,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  workers’  boys  in  town. 

From  the  large  families  all  the  boys  but  one  or  two  would  set 
off  to  seek  their  fortune.  Sometimes  it  might  be  just  across  the 
road,  as  when  a  worthy  farmer  of  Hyde  Park  took  a  large  stake, 
hammered  it  into  the  road-corner  opposite  his  farm,  then 
turned  to  his  new  married  son  and  said,  “Now  do  your  own 
swarming  here.”  Not  so  different  from  Tennyson’s  Northern 
Farmer,  after  all.  He  might  alter  the  jingle  a  bit  to  read: 

“Doesn’t  thee  hear  my  horses  hooves  as  he  gallops  away. 
Propinquity,  propinquity,  propinquity,  that’s  what  I  hear 
em  say.” 

For  the  boy  usually  married  the  neighbor’s  girl,  and  land 
hunger  did  not  involve  a  wresting  of  it  from  others;  there  was 
too  much  free  land  in  the  west.  Dutchess  families  are  full  of 
stories  in  which  five  boys  go  west  while  two  stay  on  the  farm. 

The  Dutchess  countyside  has  been  a  fruitful  field  for  glean¬ 
ers  of  the  social  studies.  The  author  of  Body,  Boots,  and 
Britches,  reaped  his  title  and  a  great  part  of  his  lore  here¬ 
abouts.  The  title  is  an  asseverative  for  “altogether.”  Charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  harvest  is  the  typical  greeting: 
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“Whar  ye  goin’?” 

“Goin’  to  Random,  want  to  come  along?  Jump  on.” 

From  Professor  Martha  Beckwith’s  course  in  folklore,  Vassar 
students  sallied  out  to  gather  ballads,  superstitions,  and 
proverbs,  with  weather  and  fortune  lore.  It  was  a  rich  harvest. 
All  about  us,  even  today,  the  thin  crust  of  education  barely 
covers  the  world  of  popular  tradition.  Dutch  songs  and  sayings 
blend  with  Irish  and  German  matter. 

Every  event  on  a  farm  carries  its  ritual.  A  swarm  of  bees  is 
worth  a  load  of  hay  in  May;  a  silver  spoon,  in  June;  but  not 
even  a  fly,  in  July.  Put  this  in  a  jingle,  and  it  will  become  a  folk 
saying,  ready  for  transmission  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  horseshoe  in  the  churn  that  brings  the  butter  and  defies 
the  witches,  the  sod  in  the  fruit-tree  crotch  that  keeps  away 
the  black  knock,  have  dozens  of  companion-pieces  that  make  up 
the  family  pharmacopia. 

When  a  baby  is  bom,  you  must  be  sure  to  take  it  up  to  the 
attic  before  you  show  it  off  downstairs  to  the  company.  The 
attic  is  a  little  nearer  heaven.  Every  little  action  of  a  baby  has 
an  anagogical  importance.  In  Dutchess,  if  a  baby  loses  her  shoe, 
she’ll  marry  a  rich  man. 

Weather  lore  is  shared  by  everybody,  no  matter  of  what  sta¬ 
tion  or  training.  Dutchmen’s  breeches  in  the  sky,  fair  weather 
by  ’n  by;  leaves  turning  in  the  wind,  keep  your  washline  tightly 
pinned.  If  the  new  moon  holds  water,  no  rain;  Dutchess  says,  if 
an  Indian  can  hang  his  basket  on  the  moon,  which  is  more 
colorful?  If  a  cat  hugs  the  fire,  or  a  ground  hog  comes  out  early, 
or  a  dog  eats  grass,  everybody  knows  what  to  expect. 

There  is  planting  lore,  from  a  long  way  back.  Plant  root  crops 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  cereals  in  full  moon.  Sow  corn  or  plant 
beans  when  oak  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  mouse’s  ear,  or  a  rabbit’s 
or  squirrel’s  paw,  or  when  the  apple-petals  are  dropping;  take 
your  choice. 

On  the  lonely  farm  visits  are  important,  and  there  are  many 
signs  that  company’s  coming;  as  when  the  palm  of  your  hand 
itches. 
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Wedding  lore  is  endless.  Why  June  is  good,  and  May  un¬ 
lucky,  who  knows?  Or  why  white  horses  must  not  be  harnessed 
to  the  bride’s  carriage. 

The  cry  of  a  crow  tells  of  cold  weather.  I  once  found  a 
thirteenth-century  bit  of  such  lore  on  the  margin  of  an  old 
English  manuscript: 

When  the  raven  crieth  before  the  crow, 

Then  may  the  husbond*  ere*  and  sow. 

When  the  crow  crieth  before  the  raven. 

Then  draw  shippes  into  the  haven. 

( ^farmer  *plow.) 

Thus  such  lore  as  Dutchess  still  preserves  has  its  origin  in 
centuries  of  experience  with  universal  tasks. 

For  example,  in  Dutchess,  if  you  see  a  pin  and  pick  it  up,  all 
the  day  you’ll  have  good  luck;  see  a  pin  and  leave  it  lay,  you’ll 
have  bad  luck  all  the  day.  In  Syria,  where  I  once  lived,  it  is  a 
piece  of  bread  you  must  pick  up,  and  put  carefully  in  a  crack  of 
the  wall,  where  lizards  will  eat  it. 

All  of  which  merely  proves  that  villagers  are  villagers  the 
world  over,  that  we  are  all  brothers,  as  the  Chinese  say,  and 
that  just  as  the  Yellowstone  geysers  pump  their  steam  and 
water  from  a  common  pool,  through  various  channels  and  pipes 
that  produce  divers  streams  and  fountains,  so  the  great  under¬ 
ground  ocean  of  the  past  is  of  the  same  experience,  and  comes 
to  the  surface  in  Dutchess,  or  Schoharie,  or  wherever,  in  only 
slightly  different  forms,  the  mute  record  of  unwritten  history. 

It  is  a  curious  prepossession  of  city  people,  who  know  so 
little  and  are  as  helpless  as  blind  kittens  in  an  emergency,  that 
country  folk  are  ignorant.  Ten  minutes’  talk  with  any  old  party 
on  a  little  farm  would  disabuse  their  minds,  if  there  were  an 
access.  What  we  called  folklore,  or  popular  knowledge,  is  vil¬ 
lage  experience  reduced  to  recipe  dimensions. 

It  deals  with  fundamental  things  like  birth,  death,  and  mar¬ 
riage;  weather,  planting,  and  harvest;  learning,  working,  living. 

Some  call  it  superstition.  In  the  literal  sense,  it  is  that,  for  the 
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literal  meaning  of  that  word  is  “survival.”  But  it  is  not  mere 
superstition,  but  experience  observed,  even  though  inaccu¬ 
rately.  As  such,  it  is  only  a  branch  of  popular  history. 

It  lies  all  round  us  in  Dutchess,  wherever  we  meet  people 
unaffected  by  schooling,  or  people  who  remember  what  their 
parents  taught  them.  And  since  most  of  the  science  of  yester¬ 
year  is  now  outdated,  we  must  remember  that  folklore  is  con¬ 
stantly  adding  new  accretions  from  past  stores  of  observed 
experience.  Not  many  months  since,  a  discovery  of  importance 
came  to  light  at  the  Millerton  Methodist  Church.  Upon  digging 
for  an  improvement  in  the  rear-yard  of  the  sanctuary,  a  great 
pit  was  revealed,  which  had  been  only  covered  by  the  fall  of 
leaves.  On  clearing  it  out,  and  observing  its  dimensions,  and  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  at  the  last  layer  of  leaves,  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  was  moved  to  recollection.  The  pit  was  but  a  relic  of 
those  good  times  when  the  congregation  had  indulged  itself  in 
pit  bakes,  a  culinary  accomplishment  peculiar  to  Dutchess 
County,  and  not  yet  recorded  in  any  lexicon.  Clams,  or  in  later 
times  mussels  from  the  Hudson  were  brought,  and  red  cedar 
branches  spread  above  them.  Wild  turkey,  fresh  maple  leaves, 
new  potatoes,  fresh  sweet  com,  and  peppers,  birch  twigs,  with 
sassafras  leaves,  trout  from  the  stream,  or  sturgeon — excellent 
flesh — from  the  Hudson — and  so  on  upwards  till  the  edge  of 
the  pit  was  reached,  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  whole  church 
— covered  with  heavy  tarpaulin  after  a  full  spraying  of  water, 
lighted  at  the  bottom  and  left  steaming  for  the  summer  after¬ 
noon,  it  became  a  condiment,  conducive  indeed,  to  blithesome¬ 
ness,  or  amity,  in  the  congregation. 

There  are  still  those  in  Dutchess,  adept  in  the  composition 
of  the  pitbake,  or  its  more  vulgar  progenitor,  the  Long  Island 
clam-bake,  one  of  the  greatest  culinary  conquests  of  the  Dutch 
— and,  in  fact,  taught  them  by  the  Shinnicocks. 


13.  Townsmen 


The  houses  have  a  decent  plainness  in  their  ex¬ 
terior,  a  character  they  have  no  doubt  received 
from  the  moral  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  I  have 
visited  few  places,  where  a  more  mild,  conciliat¬ 
ing  deportment  was  observed  to  the  stranger. 

Captain  William  Darby  of  England,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  on  a  Tour  from  New  York  City  to 
Detroit,  N.  Y.,  1819. 

TO  A  YORKER  the  farm  was  the  attraction,  not  village  life, 
for  which  they  did  not  much  care.  Only  the  minister  and  the 
craftsman — miller,  tailor,  smith — lived  “in  town.” 

Dutchess  folks  had  to  learn  to  live  in  villages,  but  to  Yankees 
it  came  by  nature.  They  always  hankered  after  town  meetings, 
and  set  them  up  in  Harlem  Valley  for  the  Yorkers.  They  missed 
the  joys  of  a  common  in  Dutchess  villages,  and  when  they 
learned  that  Poughkeepsie  had  disposed  of  an  extensive  com¬ 
mon  at  the  town’s  end,  would  ask  in  exasperation,  “What  in 
tarnation  did  you  sell  it  for?” 

But  they  made  good  townsfolk,  good  neighbors.  They  led  the 
meetings  in  Village  Hall,  and  they  got  ahead  fast.  Witness  the 
Ruggleses,  Philo  and  Joseph,  Samuel  and  Charles,  and  the 
grandchildren.  Good  citizens,  all. 

Philo  Ruggles  was  a  leading  lawyer  of  New  Milford  about  the 
turn  of  the  century.  A  freemason  of  parts,  a  founder  of  the 
town’s  free  library,  a  lover  of  music  and  good  company,  he  had 
been  in  the  Assembly,  had  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
in  1800  was  honored  with  an  M.  A.  from  Yale.  That  was  one 
year  after  he  had  wedded  Ellen  Bulkley,  whose  forebear,  Rev. 
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Peter,  had  been  a  friend  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  held  forth  in 
Concord.  New  England,  all  over. 

What  possessed  them  to  try  their  luck  in  Poughkeepsie? 
Anyway,  there  they  were  in  1804,  building  later  a  fine  house  on 
Market  Street,  still  standing,  filled  with  refugees  from  Lawyers’ 
Row.  He  was  thirty-nine,  with  good  years  ahead  of  him. 

By  1810  Philo  was  a  pillar  of  Dutchess  society,  and  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  election  as  a  trustee  of  the  village.  Three  years  later 
his  merit  brought  him  appointment  as  surrogate  of  the  county. 
This  judgeship,  most  lucrative  of  the  county  offices,  led  six  years 
later  to  district  attorney,  only  three  years  after  Philip  Spencer’s 
fiasco. 

Meantime  he  joined  Christ  Church,  Episcopal,  and  twice  at¬ 
tended  the  diocesan  convention  as  delegate.  His  influence  was 
felt  in  the  purchase  of  the  church  organ.  To  its  cost  he  gave 
five  dollars,  not  a  princely  sum,  but  evidently  the  correct  sum, 
for  Peter  Maison,  James  Van  Kleeck,  Roland  S.  Street,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Noxon,  Paraclete  Potter,  and  the  worthy  Thomas  J. 
Oakley  each  put  down  the  same.  Philo  Ruggles,  a  warden,  took 
interest  even  in  the  church  music,  and  was  committeeman.  His 
kinsman,  Abel  Gunn,  had  been  appointed  organist.  Another 
relative,  Barzillai  Bulkley,  also  of  New  Milford,  served  as  rector 
for  three  years,  1806-1809. 

In  1821  Philo  Ruggles  joined  in  a  call  to  elect  conservative 
delegates  to  the  state’s  constitutional  convention.  The  Tomp¬ 
kins  men  won  overwhelmingly,  and  Philo,  perhaps  despairing 
of  his  future  political  career  in  the  county,  moved  to  New  York 
in  1826.  His  son  Samuel  Bulkley  Ruggles  went  with  him.  The 
father  died  in  1829;  it  is  with  this  young  Poughkeepsian  lawyer 
that  the  story  tells.  For  though  he  was  in  many  ways  the  out¬ 
standing  New  Yorker  of  his  day,  he  was  Poughkeepsie-bom 
and  bred,  and  maintained  the  relationship.  Natural  enough,  too, 
for  with  twelve  uncles  and  aunts  his  Dutchess  cousins  were 
innumerable,  among  them  Chief  Justice  Charles  H.  Ruggles, 
and  General  George  David  Ruggles  of  the  War  for  the  Union. 
There  were  also  kin  of  Tallmadge,  Bostwick,  Sherwood,  Peck, 
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to  mention  only  a  few.  It  was  General  James  Tallmadge,  anti¬ 
slavery  man,  who  certified  to  young  Samuel’s  proficiency  in  law, 
entitling  him  to  practice  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

On  October  10,  1825,  Samuel  by  advertisement  informed  his 
Poughkeepsie  friends  that  he  had  opened  a  law  office  in  New 
York  with  Charles  C.  King.  The  young  man  was  a  regular  city 
boy.  He  had  gone  to  the  riverbank  with  his  father  to  see  the 
Clermont  steam  past.  He  had  walked  with  him  to  Hyde  Park, 
to  hear  a  good  sermon  once  in  a  while,  from  the  Reverend  John 
McVickar  at  St.  James.  He  had  studied  at  the  Dutchess  Acad¬ 
emy  under  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Barnes.  His  training  sufficed  to  put 
him  into  Yale  at  eleven  years,  from  which  in  1814  he  graduated, 
youngest  in  his  class.  He  lived  it  down. 

There  was  something  about  him,  more  than  just  his  good 
looks.  He  had  the  Ruggles  nose,  a  fine  Grecian  specimen.  It 
was  soon  seen  in  the  very  best  company.  He  became  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  William  H.  Seward,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Peter 
Cooper;  the  boon  companion  of  Philip  Hone,  Hamilton  Fish, 
Washington  Hunt.  Through  his  father’s  connections  he  joined 
the  Knickerbocker  Club,  and  no  one  was  more  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  type  than  this  village  boy.  He  belonged  to  the  Hone 
Club,  convivial,  and  the  Kent  Club,  hospitable  to  ideas  as  well 
as  viands.  He  helped  in  1837  to  found  the  Union  Club. 

When  the  English  tragic  actor,  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
came  to  town,  Samuel  Ruggles  entertained  him.  But  when  the 
cholera  visited  New  York,  he  fled  to  Newburgh  with  his  family. 
Poughkeepsie,  alas,  was  plague-stricken. 

In  1821  Samuel  Ruggles  had  served  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
Eighty-fourth  regiment,  stationed  in  Dutchess.  He  became 
captain. 

His  wife,  Mary  Rathbone,  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  mer¬ 
chant,  held  a  substantial  inheritance  in  land,  and  after  1831, 
Ruggles  left  off  active  practice  and  speculated  in  real  estate.  In 
opening  up  the  Irving  Place  neighborhood  he  saddled  the  grow¬ 
ing  city  with  Gramercy  Park,  as  the  graven  stone  at  the  west 
gate  of  that  very  English  institution  attests.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
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legal  skill  that  all  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  city  to  open  the 
park  to  the  general  public  have  been  defeated.  Gramercy  Park 
still  opens  its  gates  only  to  key-holders  of  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  creating  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  skyscrapers.  Would 
that  there  had  been  a  hundred  Ruggleses! 

But  his  other  services  to  his  city  and  state  outlasted  even 
Gramercy  Park.  He  was  an  efficient  trustee  of  the  new  Astor 
Library.  He  shared  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in 
1833.  He  served  Columbia  University  after  1836,  as  trustee.  His 
wife  gave  a  Ruggles  Fund  to  the  Episcopal  City  Mission. 

His  greatest  contribution  was  as  an  economist.  In  this  field  he 
was  entirely  competent,  even  by  modem  standards.  He  wrote 
numerous  reports  on  many  problems,  too  numerous  for  details 
here.  As  a  Commissioner  of  the  State  Canal  Board  in  1839,  he 
wrote  a  masterly  report  on  finances  and  internal  improvements, 
urging  that  the  state  was  entirely  competent  to  borrow  money 
and  enlarge  the  overtaxed  canal.  William  H.  Seward  made  his 
fiscal  reports  the  basis  of  his  successful  campaign  for  governor. 
His  careful  statistical  studies  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
kind,  and  in  a  way  the  foundation  of  our  finance.  He  was,  it 
may  be  added,  an  incorporator  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Through  the  entertaining  diary  of  his  son-in-law,  George 
Templeton  Strong,  husband  of  his  daughter  Ellen,  we  see  the 
New  York  of  the  second  half-century,  as  Samuel  Ruggles  saw 
it,  up  to  1881,  the  date  of  his  death.  For  Strong  was  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  this  devoted  citizen  who  helped  so  greatly  to  create 
the  mighty  city  of  today. 

Part  of  his  heart,  at  least,  remained  in  Poughkeepsie.  In  the 
church  cemetery  he  buried  his  friend  Willoughby,  who  had 
grown  up  with  him,  entered  the  city  life  with  him,  and  died  in 
1827.  The  tombstone  given  by  Samuel  Ruggles  reads  only 
“Willoughby — My  dear  friend.” 

Samuel  Ruggles  taught  the  gentlemen  of  New  York  that 
neither  in  legal  training  nor  in  the  convivial  arts  of  club  life  did 
an  upriver  village  yield  to  the  metropolis.  His  cousin,  Charles 
H.  Ruggles,  repeated  the  story  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  James 
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Kent,  and  Morgan  Lewis,  in  winning  a  seat  as  chief  justice  for 
a  Dutchess-trained  attorney.  Samuel  was  a  Whig,  his  cousin  a 
Democrat.  Samuel  was  the  intimate  of  Seward,  Charles  of  Van 
Buren.  Philo  Ruggles  tried  in  1821  to  save  New  York  from  a 
democratic  constitution;  Charles  Ruggles,  his  nephew,  elected 
in  1846,  became  chairman  of  the  committee  on  judiciary  of  the 
Third  Convention,  and  moved  the  report  that  took  away  the 
last  features  of  the  old  appointive  system. 

To  match  these  two  gentlemen  of  Poughkeepsie  one  must 
find  at  least  one  lady.  Fortunately,  one  is  immediately  at  hand, 
in  Mary  Broome  Ruggles  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ruggles). 

She  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  the  daughter  of 
William  Broome  and  Ann  Crooke.  Her  mother  was  a  society 
beauty,  her  father  a  well-placed  gentleman  of  the  river  set.  The 
Crooke  holdings  were  among  the  largest  on  the  river.  For  Nancy 
Crooke  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.  wrote  a  charming  rebus. 

Miss  Helen  Reynolds’  delightful  sketch  of  Mary  Broome 
should  be  read  by  everyone  who  seeks  to  learn  the  source  of 
the  gentility  of  the  time  in  Dutchess.  There  was,  in  this  political 
democracy,  an  aristocracy  of  society.  People  knew  who  the  best 
people  were,  and  strove  to  emulate  their  manners.  But  these 
manners  had  their  origin  in  Dutch  rather  than  English  ways. 
Mary  Broome  loved  her  garden,  and  worked  in  it  as  hard  as  any 
laborer.  She  put  forth  her  hand,  and  spun  the  wool  for  the  suit 
which  her  father  wore,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Agricultural  Society.  As  a  matron,  and  patroness  of  the 
Sanitary  Fair  in  the  Civil  War,  she  spun  wool  in  public  for  a 
whole  day,  to  inspire  her  fellow-townswomen. 

Miss  Reynolds  adds :  “She  was  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the 
countryside  around  Hyde  Park,  and  was  early  engaged  to  be 
married.  But  between  her  and  her  betrothed  a  difference  arose, 
and  the  engagement  was  broken.  Her  friends  and  neighbors 
thought  to  see  the  youthful  Mary  crushed  by  this  experience. 
But  no.  The  old  regime  believed  in  self-control;  it  hid  its  emo¬ 
tions  of  an  intimate,  personal  sort,  and  Mary  Broome  appeared 
in  St.  James’  Church  on  the  Sunday  following  the  breaking  of 
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her  engagement,  wearing  with  an  all-protecting  dignity  the 
dress  which  was  to  have  been  her  wedding-gown/’ 

Her  father  died,  and  her  mother  retreated  to  the  Ulster 
wilderness  where  some  acres  still  remained  of  her  estate.  There 
the  aristocratic  lady  cut  and  burned  brush  with  the  best  of 
them. 

Once,  on  a  visit  with  a  half-sister  at  Albany,  she  sat  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Senate-chamber.  Lieutenant-Governor  Edward 
P.  Livingston,  a  former  son-in-law  of  Chancellor  Livingston 
but  now  a  widower,  could  see  nothing  else  but  her  beauty,  and 
won  her  for  a  time  as  the  lady  of  Clermont.  On  his  death  she 
returned  to  Poughkeepsie,  living  at  Brookside  on  Mansion 
Street. 

Judge  Charles  H.  Ruggles  became  her  second  husband.  As 
Mrs.  Ruggles  she  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  village  so¬ 
ciety,  and  no  event  was  complete  without  her  presence. 

A  charming  anecdote,  related  by  Miss  Reynolds,  puts  the 
portrait  in  its  frame.  Two  ladies  calling  on  her,  found  her  busy 
in  kitchen  and  garden.  They  were  seated  in  a  reception  room 
next  which  the  staircase  rose.  Mrs.  Ruggles  came  in  from  her 
work,  “swept  through  the  hall  and  up  the  stairway,  apparently 
unaware  that  anyone  was  present.  Then  she  reappeared  in  other 
dress  and  with  utmost  grace  and  hospitality  made  her  guests 
welcome.” 

Mrs.  Ruggles  had  a  more  than  merely  charitable  interest  in 
the  soldiers  in  blue.  Her  own  son,  a  West  Point  graduate,  was 
an  officer  at  the  front.  Remaining  in  the  service  he  made  a 
creditable  record  in  frontier  protection.  But  the  lady  of  “Brook- 
side”  made  no  mention  of  that.  She  worked  on  the  great  fair, 
probably  the  largest  social  event  ever  to  take  place  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  with  intense  devotion,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
town  as  her  only  reward. 

Miss  Reynolds  prints  a  portrait  of  her,  taken  from  an  old 
carte  de  visite.  The  lady  is  a  bit  unbending,  relentless  in  her 
sense  of  being  just  what  she  is.  She  gazes  full  upon  the  irritating 
machine  at  whose  whim  she  has  made  this  concession.  She  is 
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middle-aged,  her  beauty  is  mostly  a  memory;  but  the  features 
are  finely  chiseled,  the  eyes  are  still  alert.  One  has  to  admit  that 
these  Victorian  ladies  had  something. 

Townsfolk  create  city  life;  it  is  their  temperament  that  pre¬ 
vails  over  the  environment.  You  will  find  townsmen  in  villages 
or  open  country,  such  as  Stephen  Eno,  Alexander  Winchell,  or 
Dr.  Gilbert  Pearsall,  the  “kind  physician”  of  Mrs.  Steeholms 
charming  sketch.  Dr.  Pearsall  dwelt  at  Salt  Point,  married  to  an 
attractive  DeLaVergne.  Occupying  in  turn  six  houses,  he  gave 
each  of  his  five  children  separate  rooms  and  windows,  unheard- 
of  city  ways. 

In  1866  he  built  a  Hudson  River  Bracketed  mansion,  with  a 
hundred  feet  of  verandah,  French  windows  giving  upon  it. 

But  like  a  true  townsman,  Dr.  Gilbert  did  not  enjoy  his 
leisure  with  his  many  guests.  He  kept  store  instead,  like  a 
prudent  man.  He  was  all-in-one:  dentist,  pharmacist,  grocer, 
haberdasher,  newsman,  postmaster,  hardware  dealer.  The  ac¬ 
counting  of  his  “general  store”  reads  out  an  Arcadian  picture  of 
the  days  of  President  Grant. 

Great  houses  like  this  dot  the  Dutchess  lanes,  nowhere  more 
frequently  than  along  the  Fishkills,  those  rich  miles  of  prosper¬ 
ous  farmland  that  stretch  from  the  lime-belt  of  Beekman  and 
slope  gently  down  to  river  landings  at  the  foot  of  Beacon. 

The  Fishkills,  as  they  were  collectively  called,  including 
Brinckerhoffville,  Fishkill  proper,  Groveville,  Glenham,  Wic- 
copee,  Tioronda  Mills,  Matteawan,  and  Fishkill-on-Hudson 
(the  Landing),  are  a  single  community  always  closely  united  in 
sentiment  about  the  rest  of  Dutchess.  The  villages  straggle 
along  the  highways  that  so  delighted  General  De  Chastellux  in 
1778,  growing  into  villages  where  falls  invited  mills,  and  then 
filling  in  the  gaps. 

Their  patriotic  leadership  in  the  Revolution,  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  camp  and  storehouse  of  Continental  Army  Quarters, 
their  trade  with  Newburgh  over  the  river  and  their  intercourse 
with  Coldens,  Clintons,  Delanos,  and  Sewards,  gave  the  at- 
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mosphere  of  the  Fishkills  a  color  cosmopolitan  rather  than 
rural,  which  her  own  citizens  admirably  fostered. 

To  all  this  the  magnificent  river  and  its  great  sentinels  Break¬ 
neck  and  Storm  King  added  a  note  of  grandeur,  and  brought 
visitors  who  came  for  a  holiday  and  stayed  for  a  lifetime.  A 
familiar  figure  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who 
preached  fiery  sermons  against  slavery  in  the  old  Reformed 
Church.  Ex-President  Millard  Fillmore  worshipped  in  the  old 
church.  President  Martin  Van  Buren’s  son,  Smith  Thompson 
Van  Buren,  lived  there.  General  Joseph  Howland  and  his 
friend  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent  developed  Tioronda  and 
Wodenethe  into  famous  examples  of  landscape  architecture. 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing  worked  with  them.  Justice  William 
Kent,  author  and  biographer,  resided  there,  and  brought  his 
famous  father  to  rest  in  the  churchyard.  Gertrude  Knevels,  one 
of  the  few  local  folks  to  write  novels;  Clarence  Cooke,  the 
critic;  the  literary  Verplancks,  Gulian  and  William,  to  name  no 
others:  the  William  Allens  of  Presque  lie.  These  were  all  city 
folk,  as  familiar  on  Manhattan  streets  as  in  the  Fishkill  lanes. 

There  were  others  who  came  to  visit  and  stayed  to  invest. 
Alexander  T.  Stewart  was  one  of  these,  the  famous  storekeeper 
who  built  a  carpet  mill  where  the  Texas  Company  now  stands. 
The  Fishkill  Corliss  engines  were  the  invention  of  famous  George 
H.  Corliss,  the  “James  Watt  of  America.”  George  Coldwell  saw 
H.  W.  Sargent’s  new  lawn-mower,  and  from  it  designed  his  own 
first  product.  Peter  T.  Schenck,  great-grandson  of  Madam  Brett, 
and  leading  capitalist  of  Fishkill,  organized  a  company  that 
built  the  Matteawan  textile  mills.  John  Jacob  Astor  became  a 
partner,  interested  in  so  many  parts  of  Dutchess. 

The  Landing  outgrew  its  name,  and  in  1913  Matteawan  and 
Groveville  with  Tioronda  joined  it  as  Beacon.  Thomas  J. 
Doughty  was  the  father  of  its  civic  plan,  suggesting  for  the 
new  city  the  first  commission  form  of  government  in  the  State. 
Today  he  would  vote  for  a  city  manager,  such  as  Poughkeepsie 
has.  Thomas  Doughty  is  a  “first  citizen,”  always  planning  for  a 
better  city,  a  real  philosopher  of  democracy. 
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Every  day,  in  a  village  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Beacon, 
three  ladies  meet  in  the  afternoon  for  a  cocktail.  They  are 
sisters,  visiting  each  other  in  turn  in  their  gracious  houses  that 
look  upon  the  River.  Now  and  then  their  brother  joins  them,  on 
his  way  to  some  directors’  meeting  in  New  York,  for  he  is  the 
President  of  one  of  America’s  largest  companies.  Their  father 
was  a  Hudson  River  captain,  an  authority  on  the  Hudson  River 
sloop,  and  the  author,  with  a  friend,  of  a  book  upon  the  River 
and  its  boats. 


Old  Hundred  (Horton  house.  New  Hackensack) 


14.  Summer  Boarders 


O,  shun  the  ocean. 

Desert  the  desert. 

Flee  to  the  forest 
For  rest. 

HOWARD  CROSBY, 

of  Sonneck,  Wappinger  Falls. 

THE  REV.  DR.  HOWARD  CROSBY,  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  New  York  City,  and  Chancellor  of  New  York  University, 
1870-1881,  was  a  Greek  scholar.  His  wife  preferred  Bar  Harbor, 
his  son  Ernest  settled  in  Egypt  as  judge  of  the  International 
Court;  but  for  him,  the  woods.  His  grandson,  Maunsell  S. 
Crosby  of  Grasmere,  Rhinebeck,  became  ornithologist  of 
Dutchess;  his  articles  and  studies  are  a  real  contribution.  Vas- 
sar  College,  by  the  way,  as  a  result  of  local  interest  in  bird  life, 
possesses  one  of  the  best  collections  of  birds  in  the  country, 
with  a  complete  American  series.  Bird  walks  were  for  years 
a  regular  part  of  the  undergraduate  recreation. 

Howard  Crosby  knew  whereof  he  wrote.  As  a  sickly  boy,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  Charles  Crooke’s  blind  son  at  Hyde  Park 
in  1750,  he  had  spent  several  years  on  the  farm  of  his  father, 
William  Bedloe  Crosby,  and  had  wooed  and  won  the  woodland 
nymph  Hygeia.  My  father  and  he  climbed  many  a  Catskill 
peak  together,  for  he  was  our  next-door  neighbor  at  Pine  Hill, 
and  I  often  listened  to  their  rich  talk  of  ancient  things.  It  was 
this,  I  guess,  that  sent  me  off  to  Syria  a  few  years  later. 

The  discovery  that  America  was  a  holiday  continent  came 
rather  late  to  the  large  cities.  Appalachian  springs  drew  thou- 
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sands  before  the  War  for  the  Union,  to  drink  the  distasteful 
sulphur  and  to  rest  cool  at  night.  The  River  Places,  happily 
combining  farms  and  family  estates,  set  an  excellent  example, 
but  were  not  themselves  playthings  for  holidays.  What  really 
developed  the  Hudson  Valley  as  a  great  holiday  park  were  the 
sloops  and  the  week-ends  they  made  possible;  the  steam  boats 
and  the  railroads,  especially  those  branching  from  the  river  up 
to  the  ridges. 

Summer  boarders  proved  a  godsend  to  Dutchess  farmers. 
Just  as  they  had  to  surrender  wheat  farming  to  western  lands, 
and  cattle  pastures  to  the  great  plains,  along  came  the  discovery 
that  there  was  still  gold  to  be  had  in  these  hills.  Slowly  at  first, 
and  then  with  complete  commitment  to  the  new  scheme  of 
things,  they  opened  their  homes  to  the  city  folks.  The  change 
was  profitable,  in  more  ways  than  one.  Women  began  to  help 
again  in  the  direct  earning,  just  as  their  spinning-wheels 
stopped  spinning,  and  the  mill  wheels  to  turn.  Here  was  a  new 
market  directly  at  one’s  door.  Milk,  meat,  and  vegetables  fresh 
from  barn  and  garden,  firewood  on  cool  nights,  straw-rides 
when  the  hay  was  in,  fish  for  the  boys  to  guddle,  berries,  and 
fruit.  It  was,  indeed,  money  from  home. 

With  the  boarders,  however,  came  new  demands.  Indoor 
plumbing  was  the  first  great  change.  Cleanliness  in  milking  and 
the  chill-house  were  demanded.  Better  furniture  and  household 
wares  of  all  kinds  came  in,  for  only  the  better  homes  could  keep 
their  custom  long. 

The  big  farm-table,  in  this  democratic  mixing  of  city  and 
country,  began  to  liven  up — city-children  found  country-life 
great  fun;  country-children  began  to  spruce  up.  Effects  were 
momentous.  Dialects  splintered  and  assimilated.  College  boys 
and  girls  waited  on  table,  helped  with  the  beds,  and  even  with 
the  garden.  Visits  developed,  in  wintertime,  to  pick  a  Christmas 
tree,  to  come  for  sugaring-off. 

The  city  family  would  never  again  be  quite  so  block-bound, 
or  ask  how  a  cow  operated.  Fresh-air  funds  were  started,  and 
Dutchess  became  the  beneficiary  of  some  of  the  largest  city 
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enterprises,  and  remains  so.  Sharparoon  Pond  and  many  others, 
long  left  idle  save  for  an  occasional  boy  a-fishing,  were  pre¬ 
empted  by  Scouts  and  other  groups,  all  of  them  patrons  of  our 
country  fare. 

As  for  the  city  men  of  Dutchess,  long  before  the  War  they 
had  begun  to  purchase  little  cottages  on  the  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  had  begun,  no  doubt,  in  the  visits  of 
cousins  at  the  old  home,  for  many  Poughkeepsians,  like  the 
Rev.  Rufus  Babcock,  “rusticated”  in  Connecticut.  Matthew 
Vassar  wrote  him  one  day  in  August,  1862,  reporting  that  he 
had  been  less  lucky  in  seeking  a  room  at  the  Catskill  Mountain 
House.  With  Cyrus  Swan  he  had  run  up  to  Hudson,  found  its 
sulphur  springs  crowded,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Catskills,  only 
to  find  a  hundred  and  fifty  visitors  had  been  waiting  three  days 
for  rooms. 

The  great  hotel  contribution  of  Dutchess  was  Halcyon  Hall 
at  Millbrook,  now  Bennett  College’s  central  building.  Creation 
of  the  Gay  Nineties,  it  was  the  perfect  expression  of  the  polite 
leisure  class.  Rooms  in  suites  each  with  bath,  fireplace,  and 
ample  closets,  provided  the  seclusion  of  family  life,  while  the 
great  parlors  and  diningrooms  invited  society. 

The  architect  warranted  it  true  Elizabethan,  “resembling 
Lord  Kenmare’s  home  at  Killamey.”  The  details  of  construction 
were  the  most  advanced  of  the  day. 

Polite  sports  were  riding,  driving,  walking,  bicycling,  “on  per¬ 
fect  roads,”  tennis,  croquet.  Great  piazzas  invited  friendly  con¬ 
fidences,  summer  flirtation,  or  just  a  promenade  in  a  new  dress. 
All  facilities  of  carriages,  the  stable,  and  the  rest,  were  free 
within  the  inclusive  rate,  for  Halcyon  was  one  of  the  first  “com¬ 
prehensive”  sports  hotels.  It  closed,  and  was  purchased  in  1906 
by  Miss  May  Bennett,  for  school  use. 

My  mother  spent  a  summer  there,  with  Dr.  John  P.  Munn; 
to  her  who  had  never  seen  such  luxury,  it  was  a  palace  of 
Aladdin,  overwhelming  in  its  appointments.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
forerunner  of  the  great  luxury  hotels  of  the  day,  rivalling  in  its 
appointments  the  English  hotels  at  Harrowgate  and  elsewhere. 
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The  builder  of  Halcyon  Hall,  Henry  J.  Davidson,  Jr.,  was  the 
son  of  a  New  York  business  man,  a  partner  with  Charles  De- 
drick  of  “Daheim,”  Millbrook.  He  and  his  half-brother  Howard 
inherited  their  shares  about  1885;  Henry,  Jr.,  married  Birdie 
Alden,  a  granddaughter  of  Thurlow  Weed.  It  was  said  in  the 
village  that  young  Henry  sank  as  much  in  Halcyon  Hall  as  he 
had  in  Godey’s  Ladies’  Book,  a  million  apiece.  Both  ventures 
failed,  though  a  good  time  was  had  by  all,  so  long  as  the  money 
lasted. 

The  real  benefactor  of  the  new  village  of  Millbrook  was 
George  H.  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers,  bankers  in  New  York. 
Brown  built  the  fine  estate  “Crest,”  and  brought  his  friends  to 
the  village.  He  built  the  Reformed  Church.  A  financier  of  the 
Dutchess  Railroad  (Dutchess  and  Columbia)  he  was  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  the  whole  region. 

Mizzen  Top  on  Quaker  Hill,  which  preceded  Halcyon  Hall 
by  a  dozen  years,  was  its  only  rival,  and  was  far  simpler.  For 
some  forty  years  1880-1923,  the  life  of  a  wooden  hotel,  it  ca¬ 
tered  successfully  to  people  of  lower  but  still  respectable  in¬ 
comes.  Its  orchestra  did  not  rival  Halcyon’s  Royal  Russian 
Court  Orchestra,  which  played  every  evening  during  table 
d’hote,  but  it  was  good,  and  the  children  danced  to  it.  Some 
folks  brought  their  own  coachman  and  pair,  but  the  four-horse 
stages  met  the  trains  for  most  guests.  A  golf  course  was  started, 
which  did  not  challenge  Millbrook’s,  but  was  sporting  enough. 
Built  by  John  B.  Dutcher  and  Albert  J.  Akin,  it  was  patronized 
by  General  Lew  Wallace  and  Admiral  Worden  of  the  Monitor, 
and  guests  at  a  cottage  occupied  by  D.  Willis  James.  But  the 
Quaker  community  did  not  care  for  the  increased  worldliness  of 
the  hotel,  and  it  languished  for  lack  of  trade,  though  it  had  long 
outlived  the  ducal  Halcyon.  It  closed  in  1923.  Both  hotels  had 
introduced  Dutchess  County  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  New 
Yorkers,  and  contributed  to  its  value  as  a  place  of  recreation 
and  retirement,  even  of  a  commuter’s  life. 

Other  smaller  hotels  in  many  villages  catered  to  summer 
visitors.  When  sailing  and  fishing  on  the  river  were  popular,  a 
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whole  series  of  river  hotels  sprang  up,  from  the  Messrs.  Garri¬ 
son  at  Garrison  to  the  hotel  on  Poughkeepsie  Dock,  and  the 
Rhinecliff  House.  Old  Drovers  inns  and  other  taverns  joined 
the  new  procession;  the  Woronock  at  New  Hackensack  was  one 
of  many.  Hotels  in  Rhinebeck  cared  for  many  summer  people 
like  the  Thomas  Thompsons,  in  the  days  when  leisurely  travel 
in  one’s  own  carriage  was  a  not  too  exhausting  recreation. 

The  most  famous  hotel  connection  of  Dutchess  was  with  the 
Mohonk  and  Minnewaska  enterprises,  which  still  hold  su¬ 
premacy  among  original  hostelries.  In  1869  Alfred  H.  Smiley, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  who  had  taken  up  farming  and  lived  in  the 
old  stone  house  in  the  (now)  Ruppert  Park  development,  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  the  familiar  West  Point  weekend  tour,  in  favor 
of  the  mountains  across  the  river. 

He  “discovered”  Lake  Mohonk.  It  was  pure  wilderness, 
though  a  ragged  lane  led  to  a  makeshift  inn  on  the  lake,  visited 
by  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  an  occasional  climber. 

Alfred’s  twin  brother,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  a  successful  principal 
of  a  private  school  in  New  York,  responded  to  his  urgent 
appeal.  They  were  certainly  the  boldest  venturers  that  ever 
taught  school,  for  the  two  men  in  their  first  evening  at  the 
mountain  tavern  got  an  option  to  purchase  the  place.  Cornelius 
Garretson’s  mother,  who  lived  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  saw  them  hurrying  down  the  steep  bank,  and  called  them 
in  for  supper  which  she  cooked.  Jake  Lefevre  of  New  Paltz 
Bank  lent  the  necessary  money,  the  best  loan  he  ever  made.  The 
place  cost  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars.  Albert  Smiley  had 
fourteen  thousand,  Alfred  had  a  farmer’s  capital.  Albert  put  in 
everything.  Alfred  later  purchased  Minnewaska. 

The  two  great  enterprises,  unique  in  the  history  of  hotel¬ 
keeping,  have  conferred  on  the  Hudson  region  the  infinite  value 
of  adding  to  its  Palisades,  Harriman,  and  West  Point  reserva¬ 
tions,  the  great  range  of  the  Shongums  (Shawangunk).  As  insti¬ 
tutions  stemming  from  the  historical  Quaker  background  of 
Dutchess,  they  have  preserved  a  contact  with  an  earlier  culture 
than  the  present,  which  prizes  the  great  natural  park  as  well 
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as  the  beautiful  gardens.  The  conventions  on  peace  and  on 
Indian  affairs  at  Mohonk  were  the  precursors  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Bretton  Woods,  and  Buck  Hill  Falls,  in  the  realization 
that  wiser  decisions  can  be  reached  by  unhurried  delegates,  at 
a  remove  from  city  allure. 

But  the  contribution  of  Dutchess  lay  not  with  the  great 
hotels.  Her  share  in  that  market  had  already  become  history, 
with  the  river  places  and  their  rival  estates  in  the  back  country. 
Most  of  Dutchess  for  a  half-century  found  itself  happily  en¬ 
gaged  in  supplying  room  and  board  at  from  five  to  seven  dollars 
a  week  to  simple  city  folks,  their  opposite  numbers  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  a  wise  choice. 

It  was  fostered  by  the  steamboat  and  railroad  lines.  Both  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Harlem  Railroads  published  circulars 
giving  directories  of  summer  farms  at  these  prices,  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  in  every  village  along  the  routes.  The  county 
atlas  carried  many  others  in  the  back  country.  So  widespread 
did  the  market  become,  that  in  1904  Governor  B.  B.  Odell,  him¬ 
self  a  River  man  of  Newburgh,  took  note  of  it  in  his  annual 
message. 

“As  a  result  of  this  trend  the  country  boarding  house  indus¬ 
try  has  assumed  surprising  proportions  in  recent  years,  and  the 
thrifty  farmer,  awake  to  his  own  best  interests,  has  put  himself 
in  a  way  to  supply  the  demand  of  those  who  five  in  the  cities 
for  a  clean,  comfortable,  homelike  summer  abode  for  them¬ 
selves  and  families . ”  The  governor  recommended  that 

the  subject  be  made  a  study,  by  the  forestry  commission.  All 
this  before  the  day  of  state  and  national  parks,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  just  become  president,  and  was  pushing  for 
conservation. 

I  have  old  boarding-house  accounts  before  me  as  I  write,  of 
the  1880’s.  They  included  some  spirits,  too;  rum  and  rye 
whiskey  at  $1.75  the  gallon,  cider  at  $3  the  barrel.  Eggs  went  at 
15  cents  the  dozen,  pears  at  $1  a  bushel,  mackerel  at  9  cents 
a  pound. 

There  are  letters  on  the  receipt  of  hunting  dogs  and  rifles 
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and  other  attendants  of  the  outing  goddess.  Poughkeepsie 
townsfolk  joined  the  fun:  “A  sleighload  of  twenty-five  young 
people  of  this  city  visited  Mr.  A.  Marquet’s  large  boarding¬ 
house  at  Ackert  Hook,  three  miles  south  of  Rhinebeck,  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Playing  games  and  dancing  were  the  amusements  of  the 
evening.  The  party  left  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  arriv¬ 
ing  here  about  six  o’clock  after  an  evening  of  enjoyment.”  One 
wonders  what  the  old  man  did  to  keep  warm.  Sat  with  the 
driver,  no  doubt. 

Six  lines  of  steamboats  met  the  traffic.  The  Day  Line,  with 
Albany  and  Vibbard,  Fulton  and  Hamilton ;  the  Citizen’s  Line 
to  Troy,  with  Saratoga  and  Hudson ;  the  People’s  Line,  Drew, 
St.  John,  Dean  Richmond ;  The  Mary  Powell,  to  Poughkeepsie; 
the  Night  Line  to  Rondout,  with  the  Tremper,  Romer,  Raldwin 
and  Springfield,  stopping  for  fruit  freight  along  the  west  shore; 
and  the  Catskill  evening  line,  Escort  and  Kaaterskill.  Perhaps 
the  names  have  nostalgic  value  to  some  of  the  older  folks. 

I  recall  a  ride  on  the  Hamilton  in  1900  with  a  classmate,  son 
of  a  Methodist  minister  of  the  region.  A  college  student,  he  was 
earning  a  summer  as  baggage  smasher  for  the  summer  boarders. 
One  of  his  customers  left  him  with  her  picture.  He  followed  her 
west,  and  became  the  hero  of  a  Horatio  Alger  so  incredible  that 
it  is  just  plain  ridiculous.  Yet  such  incidents  are  history,  too. 

In  1892  Richard  J.  Kenna,  a  summer  boarder,  grateful  for 
his  pleasant  stay  in  Schultzville  wrote  a  p.p.c.  card  to  the 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle.  From  it  we  learn  that  nearly  every  house 
in  Schultzville  was  then  entertaining  guests.  Avoca  Lake  (Erin 
go  bragh,  in  Schultzville?)  offered  rare  sport  with  bass  and 
pickerel.  Clinton  Town  had  “opened  up”  everywhere  in  the  two 
years  previous.  Schultzville  was  bound  to  become  the  Catskill’s 
greatest  rival. 

The  Hudson  region  began  to  be  romantic.  Summer  camps 
became  great  courtship  Bureaux.  Frank  Stockton’s  “Squirrel 
Inn”  was  one  of  the  first  “hammock  novels.”  The  heroine  is  a 
Vassar  girl,  the  natural  “real”  girl,  who  snatches  the  hero  from 
an  intellectual  Bryn  Mawrtyr.  “Timothy’s  Quest”  seems  to  have 
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been  located  somewhere  along  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern 
Railroad;  with  its  charming  list  of  waystations  to  beguile  the 
runaways.  But  the  romantic  side  of  country  life  was  best  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Reverend  E.  P.  Roe,  a  fantastically  popular 
novelist  of  the  century.  “Driven  Back  To  Eden”  and  “Nature’s 
Serial  Story”  are  laid  on  the  Hudson  Shore,  not  far  from  the 
novelist’s  birthplace,  New  Windsor  in  Orange  County.  “Mary 
Grogan”  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  was  a  character  study  like 
“Steamboat  Annie,”  of  a  Hudson  River  contractor. 

But  there  were  other  sides  to  the  story.  Summer  boarders  in¬ 
cluded  early  sociologists,  some  of  whom  discovered  that  some 
farms  were  inhabited  by  people  who  were  not  high  in  the  scales 
of  intelligence  or  anything  else.  The  Jukes  and  Kallikaks  may 
have  been  partly  the  invention  of  the  not  too  well-trained  in¬ 
vestigators,  but  a  vein  of  truth  still  underlies  the  fact.  Over  a 
part  of  the  region  where  a  few  such  individuals  were  found,  the 
Wassaic  State  School  now  extends  a  guiding  hand. 

More  realistic,  because  more  typical,  are  the  narratives  of 
the  women.  One  of  them,  in  her  sixties,  recalled  her  childhood 
of  drudgery.  A  native  of  Shookville,  she  went  to  work  when  she 
was  nine,  helping  the  boarding-house  lady  in  the  summer  at  a 
dollar  a  week;  then,  in  the  winter  time,  she  could  stay  and  go 
to  school  without  pay  either  way. 

She  got  up  at  five,  and  helped  her  mother;  then  to  the 
boarding-house  at  six,  carrying  water  for  the  pitchers,  for  the 
pails  in  the  bedrooms.  She  churned,  too,  and  did  the  washing, 
ironing  by  hand  with  the  sad-iron.  After  dinner,  she  washed 
dishes,  walked  home  to  help  her  mother,  then  back  to  the 
boarding-house  in  time  to  wash  the  supper  dishes,  and  walk 
home. 

When  she  was  twelve,  she  slept  at  the  boarding-house,  some¬ 
times  on  the  ironing-board  in  the  pantry,  when  the  beds  were 
full.  People  slept  five  in  a  room,  usually;  parents  and  three 
children. 

Food  was  good,  in  spite  of  close  quarters.  Soup  and  meat, 
vegetables  from  the  garden,  steamed  puddings  at  dinner;  cold 
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cuts  and  greens  and  fruit,  cake  and  tea  at  supper. 

Guests  came  by  a  two-seated  wagon  from  Rhinecliff.  Dances 
twice  a  week,  barn  and  square.  Decoration  Day  to  Labor  Day 
was  the  season.  When  they  went,  she  pulled  carrots  and  dug 
potatoes.  She  worked  till  she  was  fifteen,  and  was  then  earning 
three  dollars  a  week,  when  she  married.  Her  son,  now  a  man¬ 
ager  at  IBM,  gets  fifty  times  her  pay. 


De  Peyster  house,  Fishkill 


15.  The  New  Homesteaders 


He  shuns  the  crowded  haunts  of  men 
And  hies  to  forests  far  away. 

Or  seeks  some  deep,  secluded  vale 
To  pour  his  solitary  lay,  — 

Or  haply,  at  some  cottage  door 
At  fall  of  night,  when  all  is  still. 

The  rustic  inmates  pause  to  hear 
The  gentle  cry  of  ‘whip  poor  will.> 

MARIA  JAMES 

1839  Whipporwill. 

IF  PARIS  is  where  Americans  go  when  they  die,  Dutchess 
County  is  where  good  New  Yorkers  go  when  they  retire.  I  had 
thought  of  titling  my  chapter  “Exurbanites”;  but  it  did  not 
satisfy  me.  It  is  a  clever  word,  but  too  sophisticated,  too  easy 
in  the  assumption  that  life  is  divided  into  city  and  out-of-city 
compartments.  I  am  not  interested  in  where  a  man  was,  but  in 
where  he  is,  and  in  what  he  is  doing. 

Moreover,  my  people  do  not  commute,  nor  go  to  the  city  to 
buy  anything  but  opera  tickets  once  a  year.  They  do  very  well 
with  TV  for  amusement  and  news.  Local  stores  and  mail  orders 
take  care  of  their  needs. 

Many  are  retired,  disabled,  returned  to  the  family  after  a 
divorce,  or  a  bankruptcy,  or  a  death.  Many  have  found  employ¬ 
ment  within  the  expanding  county. 

The  great  increase  of  population  from  135,000  to  170,000,  has 
caught  the  county  unawares.  There  is  no  city  big  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  them  by  its  cultural  advantages.  The  Town  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  embaying  the  city  of  that  ilk,  has  taken  all  its  overflow 
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and  scattered  it  abroad  in  a  loose  neighborhood  from  Wap- 
pingers  to  Hyde  Park. 

A  New  York  University  professor  came  to  Clove  Mountain 
and  built  himself  a  log  cabin,  where  he  hibernated  while  he 
hatched  a  book,  the  result  of  a  sabbatical  holiday. 

Others  are  week-end  commuters.  Such  are  our  three-term 
governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Rev.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Ed  Murrow,  James  Cagney,  Lowell 
Thomas,  Robert  Montgomery,  Gore  Vidal,  Bing  Crosby’s 
brother  Everett  M.,  Harold  Hoskins,  John  Ross  Delafield,  and 
many  more.  Only  the  last  is  of  Dutchess  by  descent,  and  dwells 
in  a  family  mansion.  The  others  are  new  homesteaders. 

I  am  trying,  out  of  a  new  situation,  to  coin  a  new  meaning 
for  an  old  word.  Actually,  my  meaning  is  much  nearer  the 
original  use  than  the  current  coinage.  For  in  the  United  States 
a  homesteader  was  one  who  took  up  land  under  a  certain 
“homestead  act,”  an  act  to  provide  homesteads. 

Now  a  homestead  means,  simply,  a  house  on  a  plot,  with  the 
necessary  outbuildings  for  living.  In  the  old  days  when  men 
worked  on  a  farm,  they  built  bams,  spring-houses,  sheds,  cribs, 
tool  houses,  sugar-houses,  and  so  on. 

Nowadays,  when  ninety  per  cent  of  rural  dwellers  do  prac¬ 
tically  no  farm  work,  but  much  other  work,  the  homesteads 
need  a  house,  well,  and  oil  storage  tanks,  toolhouse,  garage, 
barbecue,  treehouse  for  the  children.  Not  much,  but  work  does 
go  on.  Houseliving  is  not  enough.  This,  I  claim,  makes  a 
homestead. 

The  automobile,  the  utilities,  and  the  tell-tools — radio,  TV, 
telephone,  airgram, — make  any  place  cosmopolitan,  and  re¬ 
move  isolation  of  a  physical  kind.  Emotional  withdrawal  hap¬ 
pens  anywhere.  People  are  beginning  to  find  this  out,  and  to 
find  also  that  city  life  no  longer  depends  on  togetherness  for 
its  charm.  It  has  charms,  but  they  come  from  other  things, 
most  of  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  brief  visits,  such  as  do  not 
demand  a  lifetime  of  overcrowding,  or  a  ratrace  before  and 
after. 
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So,  everywhere  in  Dutchess  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  villages 
are  growing,  developments  are  spreading  into  neighborhoods 
and  villages,  and  highways  are  branching  into  Main  Streets. 
There  are  two  types  of  homestead  colonies:  the  highway,  and 
the  subsection.  In  one  case  the  farmers  sell  off  the  road  front¬ 
age,  keeping  the  rear  areas  for  farm  use.  In  the  other  type  the 
whole  farm  may  be  plotted  and  sold,  with  streets  laid  out  and 
accepted  by  the  town  board. 

Examples  of  the  former  are  the  Dutchess  Turnpike,  Routes 
22,  44,  and  55,  through  central  and  eastern  Dutchess.  Examples 
of  the  second  type  are  Hyde  Park,  Rochdale,  and  Red  Oaks 
Mill,  to  name  only  a  few.  Where  zoning  has  been  adopted, 
some  sort  of  order  and  pattern  have  pleased  the  critical  eye. 
Haphazard  sales  have  made  the  judicious  grieve,  and  left  some 
hard  puzzles  for  future  planners  to  puzzle  out. 

Homesteaders  number  some  forty  per  cent  of  the  population, 
more  than  sixty  thousand.  At  a  guess,  one  might  count  half  of 
these  as  of  Dutchess  origin,  the  other  half  of  recent  arrival. 
With  their  coming  the  old-time  rustic  has  ceased  to  exist.  Today 
it  is  the  homesteader  who  wears  old  clothes  at  home,  the 
farmer  who  is  better  dressed.  There  is  no  difference  in  dialect, 
perhaps  still  a  moderate  variety  in  tune  and  rhythm  of  speech. 

The  city  folks  who  came  for  a  summer  and  stay  for  life;  the 
young  engineers  and  workmen  in  the  new  industries;  the  young 
teachers  and  professional  people  from  the  universities,  with 
their  slick  sophistication  coating  over  and  half  concealing  their 
real  countenance:  the  displaced  persons,  pathetically  eager  to 
be  of  us,  and  to  adopt  our  ways.  All  these  the  Dutchess  wel¬ 
comes,  and  can  ingest,  if  given  time;  if  the  inflood  does  not  run 
too  far  and  too  fast.  Individually,  that  is;  if  they  bring  a  group 
life,  a  group  way  of  thought,  a  clannish  cleavage,  with  them, 
they  will  stick  in  the  craw  of  the  Dutchess;  she  may  have  to 
swallow  some  stones  like  the  ostrich  to  hold  them  down  until 
the  life-juice  begins  to  assimilate  them.  That  is  where  the  tol¬ 
erance  works;  it  leaves  them  nothing  to  complain  of;  it  is  the 
sun  that  warms  their  backs  and  strips  their  coats  off.  Men  in 
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shirtsleeves  are  friendly  enough.  The  picture  of  the  exurbanite 
is  a  hterary  one,  so  far  as  Dutchess  county  is  concerned.  Most 
of  these  young  people  have  never  lived  in  city  streets.  Club  life 
has  little  meaning  for  them.  They  have  not  the  slightest  con¬ 
sciousness  of  exile  from  metropolitan  luxuries,  and  have  no  plan 
of  change  to  a  different  environment. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  city  or  its  life  comes  up  in  conversation 
once  a  year,  on  the  average;  nor  has  it  ever  done  so,  in  the  last 
sixty  years.  Therefore,  “exurban”  is  a  coinage  to  delight  the 
marooner  who  must  still  live  in  the  city  as  a  watchman  or 
something,  but  it  does  not  describe  anybody  we  know. 

Homesteading,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  nation-wide  activity, 
and  just  as  active  in  Florida  as  in  Dutchess.  Everywhere  the  new 
couples  want  a  homestead;  a  house,  garage,  lawn,  trees,  tool- 
house,  and  barbecue.  Club,  church,  and  school  somewhere 
around,  yes,  pool,  beach,  and  woods;  boat,  gun,  and  rod,  acces¬ 
sories;  but  house  and  garden  are  “musts,”  and  they  make  a 
homestead  a  place  with  a  house  on  it,  not  just  an  edifice  be¬ 
tween  party  walls. 

And  since  they  can  pay  for  it,  they  are  getting  it.  It  is  the 
great  historical  movement  of  our  time.  There  is  no  use  of  la¬ 
menting  it;  it  is  here.  The  prescription  indicated  is  to  zone,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  a  crazy  metropolis  that  is  trying  to  push  the 
universe  on  to  a  narrow  little  island,  but  for  the  protection  of 
the  homesteaders  themselves,  who  are  going  to  be  on  the  planet 
a  long  time,  much  longer  than  the  big  cities. 

Adjuncts  to  the  homestead  are  the  trailer-park  and  the  motel, 
which  spread  even  the  transient  people  among  the  home¬ 
steaders,  making  guest  rooms  superfluous.  The  community  and 
state  parks  make  long  summer  treks  unnecessary  as  family 
safaris,  while  the  open  road  still  offers  a  way  to  the  sea,  or  the 
Rockies,  or  Mexico. 

Thousands  of  summer  boarders  now  camp  on  state  camp¬ 
sites  along  the  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Adirondacks  or  Cat- 
skills.  As  they  look  round  them  in  their  wanderings  they  stop  at 
some  pleasing  vista,  and  make  an  unspoken  resolution  to  return 
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some  day.  Just  so,  Captain  Jesse  Ames,  on  to  Virginia  in  1778 
in  escort  of  Burgoyne’s  captured  battalions,  took  a  second  look 
at  flourishing  Dutchess,  and  returned  to  marry  and  settle  in 
Hyde  Park. 

Of  the  many  classes  of  homesteaders  from  whom  I  might 
choose  examples  in  illustration  of  my  point,  I  have  chosen  the 
modern  pioneers.  They  are  the  foreigners,  coming  to  a  strange 
land  and  making  a  place  for  themselves.  In  a  long  series  of 
articles  in  the  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker,  Miss  Helen  Myers 
has  for  years  given  us  almost  full-length  portraits  of  such  folks, 
and  has  taught  us  that  we  live  in  a  very  wonderful  countryside. 
So  do  all  the  other  Americans;  if  they  only  had  people  like 
Helen  Myers  to  tell  folks  about  them. 

I  think  of  a  Russian,  officer  in  Czarist  guards,  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  twice  captured,  twice  escaped  from  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks.  He  came  to  Istanbul,  and  found  an  escape  from  starvation 
by  running  a  cockroach  racetrack  on  which  the  Turks  laid 
wagers.  He  joined  a  troupe  of  actors  and  came  to  the  United 
States,  only  to  contract  tuberculosis.  After  two  years  at  Saranac, 
married  to  an  American  friend,  he  was  offered  the  occupancy 
of  a  little  cabin  on  the  bank  of  Wappingers  Kill.  There  the 
young  couple  lived,  in  an  unheated,  unplumbed  house,  a  mere 
camp,  in  the  bitter  winter,  doing  odd  jobs  until  some  Americans 
more  perspicuous  than  the  rest,  began  to  study  the  Russian 
language  with  him.  Soon  he  was  made  a  teacher  at  Vassar,  and 
became  the  first  teacher  of  Russian  language  there.  His  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  his  new  country  overflowed  in  glowing  tributes.  One 
of  them  brought  a  gift  of  a  splendid  library  of  early  Russian 
works  of  literature,  later  enlarged. 

He  took  a  little  time  out  to  win  a  doctor’s  degree  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Then,  with  the  World  War  II  upon  him,  he  died.  His 
widow  goes  on,  in  literary  work  at  Harvard.  Nikander  Strelsky, 
homesteader  in  the  great  American  tradition! 

Emile  and  Thorstina  Walters,  Icelanders,  of  Sprout  Kill, 
dwelling  in  the  old  Montfort  Tavern  just  where  the  Noxon 
Road  crosses  the  Sprout,  where  the  stream  floods  the  plain 
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every  year  (Sprout,  Dutch  for  flood,  freshet). 

Emile  is  a  painter,  Thorstina  a  student  and  writer.  Recently 
she  wrote  a  fine  history  of  the  Icelandic  migration  to  the 
States,  all  of  them  homesteading  in  the  Dakotas.  She  told  how 
her  father,  then  minister,  shepherded  them,  and  brought  them 
to  Winnipeg,  then  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  They  had 
chosen  Alaska,  but  our  dilatory  Congress  pigeonholed  the  plan, 
and  they  all  went,  many  thousands  of  them,  to  Canada.  Some  of 
them  later  came  south,  where  now  they  are  the  majority 
party  in  North  Dakota. 

Emile  paints  wonderful  landscapes  of  the  north.  Recently  he 
made  a  series  of  the  Vikings’  way  to  America,  painting  the 
landscapes  on  location,  the  guest  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Homesteaders  both,  in  a  brave  battle  with  circumstances  no 
less  trying  than  the  early  adventures  of  our  earlier  pioneers. 

Or,  in  a  different  view,  Mr.  Rudolf  von  Siegl  and  his  wife  at 
Stone  Crest  in  Rondout.  An  expert  Austrian  engineer,  making 
his  way  as  a  map-designer,  he  has  made  the  map  of  Dutchess 
County  for  this  book.  He  found  an  old  house  in  a  byroad,  rented 
it  and  made  for  his  family  a  charming  apartment  in  Viennese 
style  in  a  loft  above  the  garage.  His  map  of  the  Catskills,  al¬ 
ready  published,  seems  to  me  as  near  perfection  as  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  Here,  then,  are  homesteaders.  In  what  way  do  they 
differ  from  our  earliest  incomers?  Chiefly  in  that  their  skills  are 
intellectual,  though  their  techniques  involve  skills  of  every 
kind.  Strelsky  the  teacher  was  also  an  accomplished  actor, 
bringing  distinction  to  the  Russian  drama.  Walters  the  painter 
is  also  a  teacher  in  adult  education  at  the  local  high-school. 
This  adaptability,  too,  is  in  the  very  best  American  tradition. 

Homestead,  a  fine  old  word,  too  good  to  be  lost  or  forgotten, 
when  its  drama  is  daily  played  to  the  full  before  our  very  eyes. 
May  we  also,  as  part  of  the  tradition,  help  when  needed  at  a 
roof-raising,  or  a  quilting-bee,  or  their  equivalents  in  the  lingo 
of  today. 


16.  A  Purchase  on  the  River 


Just  as  it  stands. 

With  his  own  hands 
He  quarried  and  he  cut  ’em. 

When  he’s  gone. 

May  each  stone  stand 
Just  where  Josiah  put  ’em. 

josiah  house  1880-1888. 

Wall  inscription, 

Delano  Place,  Barrytown. 

SOME  GOOD  SOLID  WORK  went  into  the  river  places. 
Strong  stone  walls  run  for  miles  along  the  roads.  Houses  were 
built  to  last,  along  with  bridges  and  retaining  walls.  A  whole 
new  draft  of  trained  gardeners,  Scots  and  English  and  Irish, 
laid  out  the  beautiful  gardens.  In  spite  of  the  claims  in  the  map- 
guides  handed  out  to  the  Day  Line  passengers,  that  the 
Poughkeepsie-Rhinebeck  road  led  past  the  finest  estates  in 
America,  the  proprietors  went  for  solid  comfort,  good  work¬ 
manship,  and  ample  room,  rather  than  display  or  frills.  Land¬ 
scape  gardening  controlled  extravagance,  subordinating  lavish¬ 
ness  to  the  simplicity  and  dignity  worthy  of  its  magnificent 
setting  on  the  mighty  river,  shadowed  by  the  Blue  Hills. 

In  their  original  setting  the  estates  were  large,  with  hundreds 
of  acres  enclosing  each  place.  Even  after  subdivision  among 
the  heirs,  they  averaged  over  half-a-mile  of  river  front.  The 
Albany  pike  ran  well  back  from  the  river,  giving  parklike  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  mansions,  perched  on  rolling  knolls  with  vistas 
sweeping  north  and  south  for  twenty  miles  along  the  river. 

This  sense  of  seclusion  in  a  vast  landscape  became  the  gov- 
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eming  factor  of  family  life.  People  did  not  make  a  purchase  on 
the  river  with  the  purpose  of  mixing  in  a  society.  There  was 
none.  The  great  families  lived  to  themselves,  meeting  at  the 
church  steps  or  the  steamboat  landing,  but  seldom  elsewhere. 
Mrs.  Aldrich  recalls  dining  in  state  with  her  relatives  the  John 
Jacob  Astors  once  a  year — a  solemn  and  painful  occasion. 

The  crush  and  confusion  of  the  party  in  Mrs.  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton’s  introductory  chapter  of  The  House  of  Mirth  are  unusual  in 
the  scene.  Much  more  in  keeping  is  the  solitary  fading  away  of 
the  invalid  hero  in  one  of  Henry  James’  first  stories.  No  one  calls 
at  the  mansion,  in  the  whole  action.  The  great  house  stands 
alone  in  the  quietude  of  its  Catskill  shadows. 

The  places  were  schools  of  manners,  both  for  children  and 
adults.  There  they  learned  to  play — music,  painting,  dress.  It 
must  have  been  a  proprietor  who  penned  advice  to  a  young 
wife  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 

Then  study  chiefly  to  improve 

The  charm  that  fix’d  your  husband’s  love. 

Weigh  well  his  humour;  was  it  dress 
That  gave  your  beauty  power  to  bless? 

Pursue  it  still;  be  neater  seen; 

’Tis  always  frugal  to  be  clean. 

So  shall  you  keep  alive  desire, 

And  Time’s  swift  wing  shall  fan  the  fire. 

Private  tutors,  governesses,  and  companions  perfected  the  arts 
of  language  and  the  tact  of  talk.  Riding  masters,  some  of  them 
from  the  Vienna  school,  taught  their  etiquette.  A  yacht  on  the 
river,  under  a  skipper  of  the  shore,  gave  some  children  a  love 
of  sailing  that  led  one  family  to  the  America's  cup,  and  in  an¬ 
other  to  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Libraries,  and  librarians  like  James  Cogswell,  Astor’s  com¬ 
panion,  guided  the  taste  in  books.  The  people  of  the  places 
that  I  have  known  were  readers,  interested  in  many  lands, 
travelers,  explorers,  adventurers.  Some  of  them,  like  Sara 
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Delano,  liked  to  tell  of  a  four  months’  voyage  round  the  Horn, 
never  seeing  land  till  at  Canton. 

Others,  and  these  were  a  whole  school  of  men  and  women, 
nourished  a  concern  for  neighborhood  and  its  obligations.  They 
built  churches,  schools,  and  libraries,  hospitals,  societies  for 
health  and  welfare,  women’s  clubs  with  city  and  county  affilia¬ 
tions  in  civic  reform;  birth  control,  fresh  air  funds,  juvenile 
centers  and  camps.  I  could  quote  chapter  and  book  for  each 
of  them. 

Still  others  engaged  in  research.  The  famous  Stevens  brothers 
could  not  be  matched  elsewhere.  Bird-lovers  like  Maunsell 
Crosby;  or  his  grandfather  Howard  Crosby,  setting  up  the  first 
scientific  study  of  crime  in  New  York.  John  Watts  de  Peyster, 
military  expert  and  historian,  with  dozens  of  books  to  his  credit 
— John  Jay  Chapman,  writing,  writing,  while  he  labored  to  set 
his  troubled  mind  free. 

The  politicos  have  come  to  realize  that  a  purchase  on  the 
river  may  be  the  key  in  the  party  door  that  leads  to  nomina¬ 
tions.  From  George  Clinton  to  Lewis  S.  Chanler,  governors  and 
lieutenant-governors  have  resided  on  the  places.  The  list  could 
be  lengthened;  it  has  been  drawn  upon  in  other  chapters. 

Every  river  place  became  a  sort  of  summer  White  House  for 
the  presidents  of  railroads,  shipping  corporations,  industries, 
and  banks.  Here  in  complete  freedom  from  the  watchful  jour¬ 
nalistic  eye,  the  fateful  conferences  took  place  that  made  his¬ 
tory  somewhere.  Here,  too,  were  arranged  alliances,  some  of 
them  diplomatic,  others  violent  breaches  of  social  decorum. 

Here  the  Baroness  Angela  Burdett-Coutts  rented  a  villa  and 
laid  victorious  siege  to  her  reluctant  young  confidential  secre¬ 
tary,  William  Ashmead-Bartlett.  The  wealthiest  and  most 
generous  woman  in  all  England,  wooed  and  won  at  Barrytown, 
lived  in  happy  wedlock  with  the  American  student,  a  tale 
omitted  from  the  biographies. 

Here  Gulian  Verplanck,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
estates,  worked  upon  his  fine  edition  of  Shakespeare,  one  of  the 
first  American  contributions  to  philology.  Here  the  Bards 
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studied  medicine  and  agriculture,  and  founded  societies  to  pro¬ 
mote  both  arts. 

But  why  press  the  point  farther?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  river 
places  were  neither  lordly  plantations  like  those  of  the  James, 
nor  frivolous  Trianons  like  those  of  Newport,  nor  adjuncts  to 
great  hotels  like  the  Aspinwall  at  Lenox?  They  were  unique 
family  centers  of  retirement  and  preparation.  They  were  also 
centers  of  integration  with  the  county  in  its  every  development. 

They  gave  a  slight  flavor  of  aristocracy  to  the  Dutchess 
haggis,  but  the  Dutchess  also  taught  the  river  families  some¬ 
thing  of  noblesse  oblige,  and  of  democracy  as  well. 

It  was  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  retired,  James  K.  Paulding, 
who  came  in  maturer  years  to  live  on  the  river  at  Placentia,  and 
put  in  a  nutshell  the  whole  hygiene  of  geriatrics:  “I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  man  never  becomes  old  as  long  as  he  don’t  think 
himself  so,  and  that  he  should  keep  the  secret  from  himself  as 
long  as  possible.  So  long  as  he  can  busy  himself  about  some¬ 
thing — no  matter  what — so  it  be  not  absolutely  wicked,  he 
may  still  enjoy  life,  especially  if  he  can  relish  his  dinner,  tipple 
his  whiskey  punch,  and  turn  up  the  ace  of  trumps  now  and 
then.” 

He  added,  “a  life  in  the  country,  if  accompanied  by  those 
tastes  and  resources  which  render  rainy  days  pleasant,  and 
either  fill  up  our  leisure  time  or  render  us  insensible  to  its  pres¬ 
sure,  is,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  whole  most  conducive  to  virtue 
as  well  as  happiness.  But  no  well-educated  gentleman  should 
ever  flatter  himself  that  the  rural  life  is  made  for  him,  unless  he 
possesses  a  natural  taste  for  rural  employment.” 

The  uninterrupted  sweep  of  places  from  Clermont  to  Hyde 
Park  owed  its  security  to  the  highway,  well  back  of  the  river. 
Rhinebeck,  a  very  independent  village,  republican  in  sentiment, 
was  too  far  back  from  the  river  to  break  the  row.  Not  until 
Jacobus  Stoutenburgh,  who  had  bought  into  some  of  the  Nine 
Partners  lots,  established  himself  at  Stoutenburgh  Corners  (now 
the  lower  Hyde  Park  crossroads),  was  there  a  real  break. 

The  Row  begins  again  with  Rogers  and  Roosevelt,  until  it 
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reaches  the  Poughkeepsie  line.  Thereafter,  most  of  the  places 
belonged  to  local  families  with  little  or  no  connection  with  the 
city.  Many  of  the  places  on  the  lower  shore  continue  this  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  delightful  Presqu’  lie  (Dennings  Point)  housed  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  from  Philadelphia  and  was  designed  quite  frankly 
for  a  good  time,  though  a  Main  Line  sort  of  one. 

There  was,  however,  no  real  division  between  north  and 
south.  The  Allens  of  Presqu’  lie  (Maria  C.  Verplanck)  were 
brothers  of  John  Allen  of  Annandale  (Mary  Johnstone).  Mary’s 
brother  was  Judge  John  Johnstone  of  Bellefield  in  Hyde  Park 
Town.  These  interlaced  with  nearly  all  the  families  on  the 
shore,  the  closest  knit  social  group,  perhaps,  in  American 
history. 

As  time  has  worn  on,  a  goodly  number  of  intellectuals  have 
come  from  the  old  families.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  who  died 
in  1914,  united  two  famous  names;  his  wife,  Katherine  Beek- 
man  Livingston,  two  more.  He  was  the  author  of  three  score 
books  and  learned  articles  on  architecture.  He  was  one  of  many. 

The  odd  ones  were  mostly  new-comers,  like  Colonel  De 
Veaux  of  Almont,  who  came  from  the  West  Indies,  and  swelled 
about  like  an  English  planter  in  a  coach  and  four,  or  a  dandy 
tandem,  and  toyed  with  pet  monkeys  and  kangaroos.  He  made 
his  place  a  show  park,  the  first  really  landscaped  lot  in 
Dutchess. 

Slowly  at  first,  and  then  with  increasing  momentum,  the  river 
lost  its  prestige.  Its  waters  were  defiled.  The  magnificent 
stretch  for  ice-yachting  was  carved  up  by  the  great  ice  harvests. 
The  railroad  spoiled  the  riverside’s  remoteness.  The  Landings 
began  to  be  centers  of  commerce.  The  local  railroads  opening 
up  the  interior,  put  forward  Millbrook  as  a  social  rival  to  Rhine- 
beck.  The  river  had  no  substitute  for  Halcyon  Hall. 

Hunt  clubs  and  fishing  clubs  in  Millbrook  and  the  Clove  at¬ 
tracted  the  younger  men,  who  had  little  leisure,  and  wanted  to 
pack  a  week  into  a  weekend.  In  recent  years  Pawling  and 
Hopewell  have  lured  the  commuters,  some  of  them  with  a  mild 
taste  for  cattle-raising. 
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So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  never  was  any  wide¬ 
spread  sentiment  against  the  river  families.  Dutchess  did  not 
suffer  from  the  anti-rent  itch.  The  river  families,  with  their 
orchards  and  gardens,  their  merino  sheep  and  shorthorn  cattle, 
were  not  only  employers  of  rural  labor  but  promoters  of  their 
interests,  so  that  though  there  were  many  jokes  about  the  ama¬ 
teurs,  there  was  no  real  hostility. 

The  women  of  the  county  welcomed  the  places  unreservedly. 
They  learned  the  latest  fashions  from  the  seamstresses,  barbers, 
and  tailors  that  followed  their  families  from  the  city.  When  a 
lady  like  Mrs.  Ruggles  left  her  river  home  and  came  to  live  in 
Poughkeepsie,  she  brought  the  social  arts  with  her. 

There  was  a  dinner-party  at  Mount  Gulian.  The  June  sun¬ 
shine  played  through  the  shifting  shadows  of  the  tall  elms,  re¬ 
flected  in  the  bright  antique  pattern  of  the  old  plate  on  the 
sideboard.  There  were  portraits  of  the  Revolutionary  period  on 
the  walls.  An  old  lady  slipped  into  the  room,  and  took  a  seat  by 
Mr.  Verplanck.  A  servant  adjusted  a  napkin  under  her  chin, 
and  the  dinner  proceeded. 

A  steamer  was  passing  up  the  river,  and  a  band  on  board 
struck  up  a  martial  air.  The  old  lady  trembled,  clasped  her 
hands,  and  raising  her  eyes,  exclaimed,  “Ah,  all  intercession  is 
in  vain;  Andre  must  die.”  Mr.  Verplanck  made  a  sign  to  the 
company  to  listen,  and  calling  the  old  lady  “Aunt,”  addressed 
her  with  kind  urgency,  on  which  she  began  to  speak  of  the 
events  and  personages  of  the  Revolution  as  matters  of  the 
present  day.  She  repeated  rapidly  the  names  of  the  English 
officers  she  had  known,  and  described  her  own  lofty  headdress 
of  ostrich  feathers,  which  caught  fire  at  the  theatre,  and  re¬ 
ported  the  virtues  of  the  admirer  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
extinguish  it.  She  dwelt  upon  the  majestic  dignity  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  elegance  of  the  French,  the  dogmatism  of  the  English 
officers;  the  bywords,  the  names  of  gallant  belles  and  beaux. 
The  etiquette  of  those  times  seemed  to  live  again  in  her  tremu¬ 
lous  accents. 

The  picture  of  the  past  soon  faded,  the  little  old  lady,  fa- 
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tigued,  fell  asleep,  and  the  guests  quietly  left  her,  dreaming  of 
the  old  days. 

A  purchase  on  the  river  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  social 
asset.  It  is  paradoxical,  however,  that  this  practice  should  have 
extended  to  the  river  row  of  Dutchess  County.  The  desirability 
of  an  upriver  address  was  due  to  the  general  understanding 
that  rural  communities  were  more  democratic,  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  farmers,  than  city  folks.  Yet  New  York  City 
gave  the  state  the  democratic  Alfred  E.  Smith,  while  rural 
Dutchess  presented  the  aristocratic  Roosevelt. 

Our  manners  in  speech  are  democratic  enough,  but  one  may 
question  how  deep  democracy  goes.  In  advertising,  certainly, 
words  like  Royal,  Coronet,  Imperial,  have  definite  pulling 
power,  while  the  word  “common,”  which  used  to  be  a  good 
word,  is  now  banned  for  fear  lest  your  hearer  should  catch  a 
hint  of  condescension  in  the  note.  So  long  as  a  cabinet  of  mil¬ 
lionaires  is  admired,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  social  democ¬ 
racy  in  those  states  is  more  than  skin  deep. 

New  Yorkers  used  to  time  their  social  season  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Easter.  Dutchess  skippers  know  better;  their 
sloops  took  the  city  folks  up  to  their  places  when  the  ice  went 
out,  and  took  them  down  again  when  the  first  ice-cakes  floated 
by.  That  was  the  real  season.  When  it  began,  their  trade  ended. 

There  were  some  lovers  of  the  river  shore  that  spent  every 
minute  they  could  up  river.  All  winter  they  would  sail  up,  or 
take  the  steam  boat,  for  long  week-ends,  to  enjoy  the  sleighing 
and  skating,  and  the  roaring  fires.  Of  these  were  Margaret 
Lewis  and  her  husband,  Maturin  Livingston,  of  Pawling’s 
Purchase. 

She  called  it  the  North  River,  and  so  did  everybody  else  in 
the  city,  those  at  least  whose  families  had  known  it  in  earlier 
times.  She  was  of  this  quality.  Grandfather  Lewis  had  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Uncle  Robert  had  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  drafted  it.  Old  “Uncle”  Peter 
Livingston  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  when  the  Livingston 
clan  met  in  conclave. 
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Her  father,  Morgan  Lewis,  was  Quartermaster-general  of  the 
Northern  Army  Department  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Revolution.  In  1779  he  had  married  Gertrude  Livingston  of 
Clermont,  whose  brother  Henry  was  a  fellow-officer.  Thirteen 
years  later  Lewis  bought  lot  No.  4  in  Pawling  Patent.  He  had 
been  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  in  that  very 
year  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  In  1801,  he  became  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  in  1804  Governor  of  the  State,  elected  over  Aaron  Burr. 
Losing  a  bid  for  re-election  in  1807,  he  was  elected  State  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  was  on  the  Council  of  Appointment.  In  Madison’s  war 
he  held  a  brigadier-general’s  commission,  at  sixty  years. 

On  Staatsburg  stationery,  though  often  writing  from  New 
York  City,  Margaret  Lewis  Livingston  (Mrs.  Maturin  Living¬ 
ston)  wrote  numerous  letters,  through  the  years  1826  to  1841, 
to  her  daughter  Gertrude  Livingston  Lowndes  (Mrs.  Rawlins 
Lowndes)  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  letters  have  been 
given  by  Mrs.  Geraldine  Thompson,  a  great-granddaughter,  to 
Vassar  College,  and  form  the  basis  of  these  notes. 

In  what  seems  a  last  desperate  effort  to  get  out  on  his  own 
two  feet  and  make  a  name,  Maturin  Livingston  the  son-in-law 
had  purchased  Ellerslie,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Hudson  landscapes.  For  fifteen  years  he  had  boarded  with  his 
wife’s  father  and  mother,  Morgan  and  Gertrude  (Livingston) 
Lewis.  But  the  good-natured  embrace  of  land-laden  Livingston 
ladies  had  quite  overwhelmed  him.  He  had  even  built  a  house 
in  New  York  for  himself,  where  he  twice  served  as  Recorder 
of  the  city.  But  commuting  by  sloop  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  took  the  bold  step  of  buying  Ellerslie,  intending  to  live  per¬ 
manently  in  Dutchess. 

It  was  1813;  Morgan  Lewis,  who  had  seen  service  through¬ 
out  the  Revolution,  and  was  now  in  his  second  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  a  brigadier-general,  had  lost  his  health  in  the  campaigns, 
and  had  been  very  ill.  He  simply  could  not  spare  his  daughter 
from  his  side  even  though  she  was  to  live  only  five  miles  off. 
Nor  did  his  wife  see  any  reason  to  be  separated  from  her 
daughter’s  interesting,  increasing,  and  always  necessitous 
family.  So  Maturin  gave  up. 
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He  sold  Ellerslie,  moved  in  summer  into  Governor  Lewis’ 
house  at  Staatsburg,  and  took  the  old  gentleman  into  his  own 
house  in  New  York  in  the  winter.  He  played  at  county  offices, 
and  served  as  justice  in  common  pleas,  and  as  recorder.  He 
really  had  no  occupation.  Why  should  he? 

By  1835  his  wife  was  fifty-three.  She  had  gratified  her  father, 
whom  she  adored,  with  the  gift  of  twelve  grandchildren.  He 
had  a  passion  for  grandchildren,  she  said,  and  was  now  calling 
for  great-grandchildren.  They,  too,  were  coming. 

In  such  a  family  the  effect  of  two  fathers  at  home  and  un¬ 
employed,  while  a  fruitful  mother  kept  “at  work,”  to  use  her 
own  blunt  phrase,  was  a  severe  test  of  toughness.  Three  of  the 
boys  could  take  it,  as  it  appeared.  Mortimer  and  Robert  were 
already  in  successful  lines,  the  third,  Maturin,  Jr.,  promised 
well. 

But  Morgan,  Alfred,  and  young  Lewis  were  great  trials. 
Modem  psychiatry  could  explain  them  well  enough,  but  to 
Margaret  Livingston  her  sons  were  a  great  sorrow.  Deeply  re¬ 
ligious,  she  spent  much  time  in  prayer  for  them.  At  other  times 
she  roused  the  tigress  in  herself  in  defense  of  her  daughters. 
She  had,  she  wrote,  a  fire  in  her  brain  and  a  fire  in  her  heart 
that  did  not  leave  her  night  nor  day. 

Caught  in  this  whirlpool  of  feeling,  Alfred,  the  second  son, 
simply  refused  to  do  anything.  All  day  long  he  lay  on  his  bed, 
reading  novels.  He  finally  agreed  to  try  his  luck  on  a  Staats¬ 
burg  farm,  and  succeeded  at  last,  in  late  thirties,  in  a  marriage 
with  a  young  woman  from  a  farm  in  Pleasant  Plains.  Morgan, 
the  eldest,  was  always  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  his  wife,  trying 
to  make  a  go  of  it  on  a  farm  in  Delaware. 

The  fire  in  the  heart  blazed  up  because  her  daughter,  her 
treasured  Susan  Mary,  would  have  to  spend  a  whole  year  on  a 
sand  hill  under  the  pines  of  Buncomb  County,  where  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  kindly  fellow  named  William  Price  Lowndes,  had  a 
plantation.  As  the  county  seat  of  Buncomb  is  now  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  the  very  fashionable  resort,  the  hardship  seems 
exaggerated.  But  year  after  year  the  mother  plotted  and 
pleaded  to  get  her  daughter,  or  at  least,  the  grandchildren  back 
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to  Staatsburg.  She  did  not  know  how  it  could  come  about,  but 
she  knew  that  in  some  way  the  little  family  would  settle  on 
North  River. 

Sure  enough,  William’s  plantation  failed  and  was  sold  to  his 
brothers,  while  his  slaves  went  for  such  low  prices  that  he 
bought  back  most  of  them.  Meanwhile  Mary  became  tubercular 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  on  the  doctor’s  advice,  where  she  died. 

Mrs.  Livingston  turned  with  relief  from  her  men  to  her 
women.  She  adored  her  father  but  never  quite  understood  him. 
There  was  a  French  clock  in  the  drawing-room,  one  of  those 
gilded  monstrosities  with  cupids  and  nymphs  toying  with  time. 
Margaret  endured  it  for  years,  and  not  until  he  was  past  eighty 
did  she  move  it  by  degrees  from  mantel  to  cabinet,  from  cabi¬ 
net  to  reception  room,  and  so  to  oblivion. 

Of  her  husband  she  writes  scarcely  a  word.  She  feels  relieved 
when  he  loses  his  clerk  and  has  to  carry  on  his  office  without 
him.  A  little  work  will  do  him  good.  Maturin,  once  a  very  hand¬ 
some  and  promising  citizen,  of  whom  great  things  are  expected 
in  Rhinebeck,  highest  in  his  class  at  Princeton,  “most  likely  to 
succeed,”  had  dwindled  to  a  grasshopper,  a  Tithonus  consumed 
by  the  maternal  drive  of  this  robust  Aurora. 

But  her  girls — there  she  is  at  home.  She  loves  them,  preaches 
to  them,  gives  them  worldly  wisdom,  in  a  word,  lets  down  her 
hair. 

Julia  married  Joseph  Delafield  in  1834.  Eldest  of  the  five 
daughters,  well  balanced,  competent,  intellectual,  she  makes  a 
great  success  of  her  marriage.  She  wrote  biographies  of  grand¬ 
father  and  great-grandfather  Lewis,  still  most  readable.  The 
Delafields,  her  mother  felt,  were  a  little  stately.  Their  intellec¬ 
tual  interests,  and  their  competence  in  many  fields,  were  be¬ 
yond  her,  though  Dr.  Edward  was  the  family  physician.  She 
noticed  that  he  never  sent  in  a  bill  under  fifty  dollars.  She 
admired  her  daughter’s  success  with  this  brilliant  family,  of 
whom  General  John  Ross  Delafield  is  the  admired  historian  and 
biographer  of  Dutchess,  but  they  were  of  a  world  of  which  she 
had  no  control,  and  therefore  no  great  regard.  When  John  Dela- 
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field  of  that  day  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Phoenix  Bank, 
she  was  quite  philosophical. 

The  misfortunes  that  attended  the  marriages  of  Mary  and 
Gertrude  with  the  house  of  Lowndes  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  letters.  Their  mother  found  her  metier  in  the  rescue  of 
her  daughters,  shipwrecked  on  the  Carolina  coast. 

Rawlins  Lowndes’  plantation  burnt,  and  William  went  bank¬ 
rupt.  Mary’s  illness  and  Gertrude’s  woes  were  her  dominant 
themes  for  ten  years  of  correspondence. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Grandma  Grundy,  as  she  called  herself 
most  aptly,  could  have  been  what  the  doctor  ordered  for  com¬ 
fort  and  inspiration.  The  woes  of  women’s  life  were  never  more 
completely  exposed  than  in  these  letters.  Though  she  came  out 
of  her  quarter-century  of  child-bearing  and  nursing  in  the  most 
robust  health,  gifted  with  tremendous  energy  and  the  utmost 
x>ve  of  life,  she  is  still  conscious  of  what  she  calls  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  woman,  and  her  utter  subjection  to  the  man’s  world, 
“in  this  country.”  The  one  person  she  regards  most  highly  is  Miss 
Sedgwick  the  poet,  in  her  perfection  of  culture,  intellect,  and 
charm. 

Of  the  three  younger  children,  Angelica,  born  in  1820,  be¬ 
came  her  mother’s  dream-girl,  fulfillment  of  all  her  secret  long¬ 
ings.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  creature;  even  her  brothers 
raved  about  her.  She  was  an  accomplished  student,  speaking 
several  languages.  At  one  soiree  she  met  James  Cogswell,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Astor  library,  and  a  great  scholar.  The  two  began 
an  earnest  discussion  of  the  origin  of  language.  Gradually  the 
young  beaux  gathered  in  a  quiet  circle,  spellbound  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  beautiful  girl  discoursing  like  Lady  Jane  Grey  with 
the  learned  man. 

Though  she  went  into  society  to  please  her  mother,  and  made 
an  art  of  it  as  of  everything  else,  she  did  not  care  for  it.  But 
she  was  no  recluse.  Her  mother  was  shocked  to  find  that  she 
had  waltzed  at  a  ball.  Angel — some  times  also  called  Gell — 
explained  that  Puss  (her  younger  sister  Geraldine)  had  been 
waltzing,  and  bringing  criticism  down;  she  therefore  diverted 
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the  attack  upon  herself,  as  best  able  to  withstand  its  arrows. 

When  her  sister  Mary  went  abroad  Angel  went  with  her  and 
spent  a  year  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowndes,  giving  up  society 
without  a  sigh.  In  Rome  the  sisters  met  Thomas  Crawford,  a 
young  American  sculptor,  penniless  and  starving  in  Rome. 
They  aided  him  as  best  they  could,  and  begged  their  mother  to 
get  commissions  for  him.  Thomas  Crawford  found  a  richer 
patronage  at  about  this  time,  when  he  married  the  saintly  Miss 
Ward,  sister  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  irresistible  sinner  Sam 
Ward,  gayest  of  all  the  New  York  bachelors.  The  Chanlers  of 
Rokeby,  through  their  mother,  Louisa  Ward,  were  the  grand¬ 
children  of  this  rattling  Sam  Ward.  He  charmed  Grandma 
Grundy  as  he  had  everyone,  though  she  wavered  constantly 
between  rapture  and  “damn  your  impudence,”  as  he  rattled  on. 
At  his  marriage  to  Emily  Astor,  Mrs.  Livingston’s  first  cousin, 
Grandma  Grundy  had  no  invitation,  to  her  dismay. 

At  Mrs.  Samuel  Swartwout’s  party,  Angel’s  success  was  com¬ 
plete.  “No  mother  could  wish  for  more.  She  was  beautiful.  Her 
dress  was  white  lace  over  satin,  trimmed  up  the  sides  with  small 
bows  of  thick  French  ribbon;  blond  ruffles  with  bows  of  ribbon 
on  the  sleeves;  the  end  of  the  sash  fastened  to  the  petticoat 
with  a  sprig  of  wild  roses;  wild  roses  twisted  in  the  back  of  her 
hair,  which  was  combed  smooth  in  front,  a  band  of  pearls 
across  her  forehead. 

“When  she  first  came  in  she  was  pale;  but  dancing  and  the 
warmth  of  the  room  soon  gave  her  a  brilliant  color.  The  calm 
dignity  of  her  air,  the  quiet,  unconscious  and  unembarrassed 
manner,  fixed  her  place  at  once  without  a  rival.  There  was, 
there  could  be,  no  competition.” 

“A  very  genteel  young  foreigner  said  to  Mrs.  DeRham,  ‘Ah! 
that  young  lady  shows  full  blood.’ 

“You  will  think  my  head  is  turned,  but  it  is  not  so.”  No  won¬ 
der  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr.,  fell  in  love  with  Angelica,  and 
adored  her. 

Probably  in  no  other  place  is  there  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
the  old  family  circles  of  the  New  York  of  yesterday,  with  its 
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rude  English  lordlings,  its  sad  Italian  exiles  and  rascally  es¬ 
capees  from  European  capitals,  its  family  feuds  and  scandals, 
the  sumptuous  houses  of  the  younger  set,  and  the  dark  hallways 
at  Mrs.  Astor’s,  when  everyone  else’s  halls  were  blazing  with 
lights.  One  is  tempted  to  quote  indefinitely  from  the  sparkling 
narrative,  for  Grandma  Grundy  knew  how  to  write.  But  the 
volume  must  in  course  of  time  find  the  light,  and  deserves  full 
reading. 

It  has  taken  us  somewhat  far  afield  from  Staatsburg,  though 
every  letter  carries  that  placeline.  With  all  the  gay  doings,  Mrs. 
Livingston  herself,  at  fifty-odd,  really  went  out  little,  and  made 
her  pages  gay,  in  order  to  give  her  Southern  daughter  a  taste  of 
the  New  York  she  had  known  and  forsaken. 

Nine  months  of  the  year  Mrs.  Livingston  was  at  Staatsburg 
with  the  younger  children.  She  would  meet  there  the  same 
people  she  saw  in  the  city:  De  Peyster,  Stevens,  “Aunt  Garrett- 
son,”  the  Bards,  great  friends,  Emmetts,  Costers,  DePaus,  De- 
Rhams,  Kembles,  Hoffmans,  Swartwouts,  and  of  course  her 
cousin  Margaret  Astor,  and  all  her  entourage. 

But  most  of  the  time  she  was  in  her  garden.  She  would  be 
choked  with  coughing  in  New  York,  but  once  past  the  High¬ 
lands  her  cough  was  gone.  All  afternoon  she  was  dashing  into 
and  out  of  the  rain,  with  seeds  and  plants.  Another  day  she 
would  be  setting  out  a  shrub  hedge.  She  designed  and  set  out 
special  gardens  for  her  daughters,  pouring  out  on  the  soft  beds 
the  care  she  could  no  longer  bestow  on  her  children.  She 
played  the  Lady  Bountiful  in  the  village,  and  she  loved  to  see 
her  aged  father,  still  straight  of  body,  riding  home  over  the 
field  on  his  favorite  hunter  “Star.” 

Her  son  Mortimer  would  soon,  with  his  wife,  Sylvia  De  Pau, 
be  counted  leaders  in  Hyde  Park  society.  She  and  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Drayton  would  build  Ara  Coeli,  one  of  the  first  Catholic 
churches  in  the  region.  Geraldine  would  marry  Lydig  Hoyt, 
and  leave  at  Staatsburg  a  distinguished  line. 

For  her  the  Dutchess  was  a  restorative  to  sanity  after  the 
bustle  and  press  of  the  city;  a  chance  to  be  wholly  with  her 
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children  in  the  beauty  of  river  and  mountain;  a  chance  to  be 
just  herself  with  seeds  and  plants;  a  chance  to  write  out  her 
frustrations  and  discontents,  and  get  courage  to  face  her  idle 
world  anew.  She  was  not  a  social  butterfly,  though  as  mistress 
of  a  house  and  head  of  a  family  she  played  the  game  with  all  its 
art  and  craft.  Life  had  played  her  some  sad  tricks,  but  she 
would  never  be  down-hearted.  So  she  scribbled  on  and  on. 

In  the  social  history  of  New  York  the  “breakfast”  has  played 
a  prominent  part.  Out  of  it,  rather  than  out  of  tea-parties,  grew 
the  morning  lecture,  the  group  discussion,  and  later,  the  league 
or  club  for  special  programs.  Margaret  Livingston  describes 
Mrs.  Douglas’  breakfast.  May  14th,  1840,  the  company  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  day  at  12,  and  joined  in  singing,  playing,  and 
waltzing  through  the  entire  house:  greenhouse,  aviary,  library, 
even  a  state  bedroom,  “pink  silk  draperies  festooned  with 
sprigs  and  wreaths  of  flowers  thrown  irregularly  about  the  bed 
cover  —  embroidered  muslin  trimmed  with  lace  and  lined  with 
pink  silk.”  A  band  in  the  hall  played  all  the  time,  and  the  ladies 
and  their  escorts  ate  all  the  time,  “the  tables  constantly  re¬ 
plenished  with  every  luxury  the  season  affords.”  Mrs.  Living¬ 
ston  left  after  two  hours,  but  some  of  the  ladies  ate  sturdily 
from  twelve  until  five,  the  eatables  becoming  steadily  more 
substantial  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  “from  coffee  and  ices  to 
salmon,  Roman  punch  and  hock.” 

The  Livingstons  kept  the  old  Dutch  customs  on  New  Year’s 
day.  This  involved  an  intermediate  stage  for  Santa  Claus,  from 
December  25th  to  New  Year’s  Eve,  when  good  children  got 
their  presents,  and  the  whole  family  exchanged  gifts.  Mrs. 
Margaret  tells  of  the  pleasure  of  her  namesake  granddaughter, 
Maggie  Lowndes,  in  assorting  toys  to  go  to  all  her  cousins,  and 
in  wondering  if  “St.  Claus”  would  send  her  any  as  good.  Next 
morning,  New  Year’s  day,  came  the  great  moment  when  the 
drawing-room  was  opened  and  the  children  tiptoed  in  with 
amazement  at  a  great  curly-haired  dog,  a  “tea  water  cart  with 
horse,  hogshead,  and  buckets,”  and  a  drum.  All  these  were  for 
little  Franky.  For  Maggie,  an  immense  doll.  Grandma  Grundy 
was  sorry  the  presents  were  so  few. 
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The  children’s  Sunday  School  really  taught  the  Bible.  “Don’t 
cry,  Franky,”  said  Maggie,  “I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.” 
The  Livingstons  were  well  on  the  way,  at  the  time. 

New  Year’s  Day  calls  were  diminished  that  year  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  storm  of  sleet  and  snow.  “Gentlemen  offered  twenty 
dollars  an  hour  for  use  of  an  omnibus,  and  could  not  procure 
it.”  Yet  Grandma  Grundy  happily  reported  well  over  a  hundred 
guests,  and  was  sure  there  were  many  more.  In  fact,  the  custom 
was  nearing  its  end  from  abuse,  for  gentlemen  were  beginning 
to  crash  the  gate,  and  make  themselves  unwelcome  in  their 
round  of  calls.  They  also  indulged  beyond  the  code.  Mrs.  Liv¬ 
ingston  always  felt  after  New  Year’s  somewhat  en  canaille  (“if 
there  is  such  a  phrase,  if  not  I  will  coin  it”).  Yet  she  kept  her 
coffee  urn  boiling  all  day,  till  five,  and  again  during  the  next 
day’s  overflow.  Puss  and  Angel  received,  Puss  in  light  blue  with 
combs  in  her  hair. 

The  Mortimer  Livingstons,  her  children,  outshone  the  whole 
town  that  New  Year’s,  with  a  magnificent  new  house  and  a  still 
more  magnificent  drawing-room,  too  glaringly  ornamental  for 
Grandma’s  taste. 

For  her  New  Year’s  dinner  Mrs.  Margaret  assembled  eighty 
guests,  of  whom  “nearly  one-half  were  Livingstons,”  direct  or 
collateral.  “We  had  but  two  foreigners,  not  one  parvenu  or 
nouveaux  riche  except  Hunt.”  Eleven  of  her  own  family  as¬ 
sisted:  six  sons,  three  daughters,  and  two  daughters-in-law. 
One  daughter-in-law  did  not  arrive  because  her  dressing  maid 
came  too  late  to  get  her  dressed. 

The  soirees  insisted  upon  the  art  of  conversation.  Julia  Dela- 
field  was  beginning  to  be  known,  because  her  guests  were, 
most  of  them,  “conversable.” 

After  New  Year’s  came  the  ladies’  calls  on  each  other.  Mrs. 
Livingston  called  all  one  morning  “as  high  up  as  12th  Street. 
Came  back  tired  to  death.” 

She  found  a  letter  from  her  consumptive  daughter.  Not  all 
the  accidents  happen  in  the  age  of  autos.  Mary  Lowndes,  trav¬ 
eling  with  maid,  courier,  and  postilion,  crashed  against  a  heavy 
market-wagon  in  southern  France;  the  horses  ran  away  until 
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the  coach  hit  a  pile  of  stones.  The  courier,  thrown  out,  was  run 
over  and  killed.  Mary,  unafraid  at  the  moment,  suffered  from 
shock,  but  continued  to  Marseille,  and  sailed  for  Naples. 

The  glimpses  of  the  families  on  the  River  Places  are  all 
friendly  ones.  To  the  Stevens  of  Rhinebeck  she  was  particularly 
grateful,  because  they  had  arranged  it  so  that  on  the  New 
Jersey  railroad,  which  they  had  built,  they  took  out  all  the  seats 
in  one  car  so  that  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston  could  be  taken  to 
Philadelphia  on  a  litter. 

She  gave  generous  praise  to  the  beautiful  daughters  of 
Swartwout  and  Tallmadge  and  James.  She  spoke  well  of  the 
infant  school  in  New  York,  where  children  of  eighteen  months 
were  received,  and  of  the  Milman  School  at  Hyde  Park,  where 
Mrs.  Milman,  a  widow  with  five  children,  taught  her  own. 

Her  account  of  the  depression  of  1837-1840  gives  similar 
glimpses  of  her  concern  for  the  Dutchess  interests.  She  tells  of 
the  closing  of  industries  at  Cold  Spring,  Fishkill,  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  She  regretted  the  loss  of  all  Mortimer’s  mulberry  trees 
at  Hyde  Park,  in  the  same  paragraph  that  she  chronicled  the 
resentment  of  New  York  bankers  at  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the 
twenty-four  per  cent  interest  his  United  States  Bank  was  de¬ 
manding  at  the  height  of  the  panic. 

It  had  come  upon  them  “like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,” 
she  wrote  from  Staatsburg.  The  great  fire  and  the  cholera  were 
nothing  in  comparison.  The  question  everywhere  was  “Who 
has  gone  today?” 

She  mentioned  Hudson  families  such  as  Judge  Oakley’s; 
Beach  McEvers;  LeRoy;  Preserved  Fish;  Stuyvesant;  Miss 
Emmet;  John  Schuyler;  “Coster’s  auction;”  the  Ogden  failure. 

Her  explanation  of  the  alleged  cause  of  the  depression  is  re¬ 
freshingly  free  of  economic  dialect.  Americans  had  drawn  all 
the  specie  out  of  Europe,  so  that  American  cotton  could  not  be 
paid  for  when  it  arrived.  When  children  are  playing  cards,  she 
explained,  and  one  side  wins  all  the  counters,  they  must  stop 
playing  unless  they  are  willing  to  divide  the  counters  and  start 
over.  Nations  were  not  so  fortunate  as  children,  she  thought. 
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Grandma  Grundy  had  great  difficulty  during  the  black  days. 
She  did  not  dare  to  speak  for  fear  of  saying  the  wrong  thing, 
something  that  would  start  off  a  new  and  disastrous  chain- 
reaction  of  failure.  So  she  cut  down  her  tea-table  calls  abruptly. 
Her  father,  General  Morgan  Lewis,  brought  her  the  news  from 
Wall  Street.  A  jewelry  firm  with  six  hundred  thousand  in  stock 
had  to  close  because  they  could  not  meet  a  bill  for  fifteen 
hundred. 

The  landed  families,  of  course,  suffered  less  than  the  rest,  but 
as  most  of  them  were  also  in  commerce  or  manufacturing  or 
banking,  they  were  hard  hit.  The  Maturin  Livingstons  escaped, 
because  only  Mortimer  and  Robert  were  employed.  Younger 
brothers,  however,  could  get  no  work,  the  southern  connections 
were  hit,  and  as  Mrs.  Margaret  said,  “We  are  counting  our 
shillings.”  William  and  Mary  had  a  carriage  accident,  Rawlins 
Lowndes  and  Gertrude  lost  their  house  by  fire.  Otherwise,  by 
Christmas,  all  was  going  blithely  again,  at  least  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  which  sustained  on  its  thin  crust  the  society  of  our  Staats- 
burg  friends. 
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Fishkill  Reformed  Church 


17.  The  Churchmen 


How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Those  ancient  altars  of  our  native  land, 

Amid  the  pasture  fields  and  dark  green  woods. 

Amid  the  mountains’  cloudy  solitudes. 

By  rivers  broad,  that  rush  into  the  sea, 

By  little  brooks,  that  with  a  lapsing  bound, 

Like  playful  children,  run  by  copse  and  lea; 

Each  in  its  little  plot  of  holy  ground. 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 

Those  staunch  old  churches  of  our  native  land! 

MISS  LANDON, 

Poughkeepsie  Eagle, 

April  4,  1865. 

THE  AGE  OF  REVIVALS  brought  good  and  ill  to  Dutchess. 
In  Poughkeepsie  the  Rev.  Alexander  Welton  withdrew  from 
the  First  Presbyterian  pulpit,  because  of  personal  attacks  upon 
his  stand  for  the  “New  Light.”  Four  years  later  he  returned  to 
Poughkeepsie  to  redeem  his  good  name,  as  he  told  the  press. 
The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  outcome.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  included  those  who  were  Congregational  in  sentiment, 
and  who  under  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801  had  joined  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  majority  in  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Second  Church,  heavily  in  debt,  and  small  in  numbers, 
invited  the  Reverend  Samuel  B.  Burchard  of  New  York  to  con¬ 
duct  a  revival.  The  young  and  ardent  preacher  was  to  immor¬ 
talize  himself  fifty  years  later  by  personally  electing  Grover 
Cleveland  to  the  Presidency,  through  his  coinage  of  “Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion”  as  the  three  R’s  of  the  Democrats’ 
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primer.  Already  he  was  to  use  methods  which  led  John  Thomp¬ 
son  to  issue  his  pamphlet  Burchardism  versus  Christianity.  But 
two  hundred  new  members  joined,  just  as  the  1837  panic  came 
upon  the  village.  The  Second  Church  lost  the  building  they  had 
built  at  Mill  and  Vassar  Streets,  and  dissolved;  but  a  new 
phoenix,  this  time  returning  to  its  real  faith,  organized  as  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  and  repurchased  the  sanctuary  in 
1838.  Two  years  later  the  Plan  of  Union  in  the  home  mission 
was  given  up  by  the  national  bodies,  and  Congregationalism 
began  again  to  flourish  outside  of  New  England. 

From  this  time  the  Congregational  Church  became  active  in 
work  for  some  of  the  great  issues  of  the  day.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  preached  in  it;  his  brother  James  was  its  pastor  at  one 
time.  When  Sumter  fell,  the  Rev.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  cried, 
“Thank  God,  the  Ides  of  March  have  come!”  His  classicism 
may  be  questioned,  but  not  his  sincerity.  He  later  became  a 
professor  at  Cornell. 

Somewhat  later  than  the  Presbyterians,  but  by  the  same  mis¬ 
fortune,  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  divided  for  twenty  years. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Van  Loon,  an  ardent  follower  of  the  causes, 
invited  the  revivalist  Lewis  Raymond  to  town,  to  rouse  the  con¬ 
gregation.  He  succeeded  all  too  well.  His  publicity  methods 
were  ridiculed,  and  burlesque  posters  circulated  calling  folks 
to  come  and  be  saved.  Nevertheless  the  meetings  went  on,  and 
mourners  crowded  the  “anxious  seats”  at  five  dollars  apiece. 

Unfortunately  the  meetings  became  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Just  at  this  time,  1843,  Matthew  Vassar  had  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  trustees,  and  had  offered  to  build  a  larger 
church  and  parsonage,  advancing  the  whole  sum,  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  release  his  mortgage  on  payment  of  the  half  of  it,  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  wit. 

Under  these  rather  delicate  relations  with  the  wealthy 
brewers,  it  seemed  somewhat  tactless  for  Mr.  Raymond,  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Van  Loon,  the  pastor, 
to  attack  the  Vassar  family  in  bitter  words,  and  demand  the 
pledge  of  abstinence  from  the  church  members.  So,  at  least,  the 
older  members  thought. 
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Their  juniors  took  the  opposite  view,  and  as  they  formed  the 
majority,  they  were  about  to  throw  the  old  folks  out  of  the 
sanctuary,  when  Matthew  Vassar  foreclosed  his  mortgage,  took 
possession  of  church  and  parsonage,  and  encouraged  the  older 
members  to  form  a  new  church  in  the  same  place. 

The  youngsters  went  over  in  a  body  to  Van  Loon,  and  set 
up  a  new  church  temporarily  in  the  Village  Hall,  but  later 
bought  back  the  Old  Mill  Street  Church  from  the  Universalists. 

The  division  lasted  until  1867,  when  the  two  churches  re¬ 
united,  and  a  new  church  was  built  on  the  Mill  Street  site. 
Matthew  Vassar ’s  old  church  is  now  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church. 

Mr.  Van  Loon’s  rejoicing  over  what  he  called  his  victory  led 
to  a  triumphant  march  to  the  stage  in  which  he  took  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Albany.  His  letter  of  triumph  was  printed  in  an 
Albany  journal,  and  re-printed  in  Poughkeepsie,  with  a  re¬ 
joinder  by  a  friend  of  the  Vassars,  signed  “Justice.” 

Recriminations  at  once  set  in,  Van  Loon  charging  Vassar 
with  tyrannizing  over  the  Baptist  Church,  and  Vassar  respond¬ 
ing  with  a  score  of  affidavits,  all  of  them  solemnly  affirming 
that  Van  Loon,  who  had  taken  the  pledge,  had  nevertheless 
drunk  ale  and  wine  as  a  guest  at  the  Vassar  table,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  helping  himself  from  the  friendly  pitcher  on  the 
window-sill  of  Mr.  Vassar’s  office.  His  replies  were  unconvinc¬ 
ing,  though  the  correspondence  edified  the  community  from 
January  to  April  of  1845.  The  Journal  and  Eagle  then  declared 
a  closed  season  on  the  dispute.  Mr.  Van  Loon  did  not  stay  long, 
and  Matthew  Vassar,  who  had  placed  his  brewery  in  his 
nephews’  hands,  was  persuaded  to  take  a  holiday  in  Europe, 
which  he  extended  to  three  years. 

His  great  resolve  to  be  a  benefactor  of  mankind  was  taken 
during  this  enforced  holiday.  He  returned,  to  find  the  hubbub 
forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  to  give  himself  to  his  new  life  in 
happy  companionship  with  the  leading  men  of  the  new  city.  I 
have  seen  a  holograph  letter  of  his,  answering  a  friend’s  inquiry 
about  his  former  difficulties,  in  which  he  described  his  action  as 
purely  one  of  saving  the  older  people  from  the  too  ardent 
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young  people,  and  not  mentioning  a  word  of  either  the  con¬ 
troversy  or  its  author. 

One  of  Matthew  Vassar’s  employees  at  this  time  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  who  peddled  yeast  from  the  brew¬ 
ery  to  the  village  housewives.  In  1840,  at  fourteen  years,  Davis 
and  his  father  had  walked  from  Staatsburg  to  “beautiful 
Poughkeepsie,”  of  which  he  had  learnt  in  one  of  his  somnam¬ 
bulistic  visions.  William  Livingston,  a  tailor,  hypnotized  him 
successfully  in  1843;  and  the  two  continued  their  experiments 
until  Davis  developed  his  mesmerized  imagination  beyond  the 
power  of  Livingston  to  exploit.  After  finding  a  substitute,  Davis 
came  to  realize  that  he  could  hypnotize  himself.  He  was  most 
successful  when  he  visited  his  mountain,  “Illinois,”  opposite 
the  ferry  from  Main  Street. 

Soon  after,  he  began  his  lecture  tours,  and  the  writing  of 
many  books.  His  experience  preceded  that  of  the  Fox  sisters  at 
Hydes ville,  New  York,  usually  given  as  the  birth  of  spiritual¬ 
ism.  The  Fox  “rappings”  occurred  in  1848,  and  Davis  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  importance,  never  claiming  priority  for  his  own 
earlier  trance-life.  But  certainly  no  other  lecturer  on  spiritualism 
equalled  him  in  the  number  of  his  books  and  lectures,  or  in  the 
variety  of  his  ideas.  Mrs.  Ver  Nooy  said  of  him,  “He  had  ideas 
on  everything;  reforms  of  every  kind,  especially  those  dealing 
with  the  life  of  the  family.”  In  1861  he  started  a  “Progressive 
Children’s  Lyceum,”  thus  anticipating  the  later  use  of  the  word 
“progressive”  in  education.  Spiritualists  everywhere  adopted 
the  Children’s  Lyceum.  He  had  himself  studied  and  taught  in 
Poughkeepsie’s  Lancaster  School,  where  poor  children  were 
monitored  by  older  pupils  in  groups.  Something  like  this  seems 
to  have  been  Davis’s  contribution  to  “progressive”  education. 

Ridiculed  by  Lowell  and  assailed  by  Beecher  as  “The  Pough¬ 
keepsie  seer,”  Davis  nevertheless  won  great  support.  Nathaniel 
P.  Tallmadge  became  president  of  the  “Society  for  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Spiritual  Knowledge,”  and  Richard  Davis  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (no  relation  of  Andrew)  a  vice-president.  Tallmadge 
continued  in  spiritualism  after  his  fall  from  political  power.  His 
four  daughters  were  mediums. 
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From  early  books  written  or  dictated  while  in  clairvoyance, 
Davis  progressed  to  conscious  composition,  evincing  a  remark¬ 
able  range  of  knowledge,  and  a  readable  style.  He  answered 
numberless  questions,  being  one  of  the  earliest  “answer  men,” 
on  “Do  spirits  wear  clothes?”  “Will  the  Negro  soon  become 
extinct?”  He  predicted  the  discovery  of  the  eighth  planet,  the 
airplane,  and  the  automobile.  Mrs.  Van  Nooy  quotes  his  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  latter: 

“There  will  be  carriages  and  traveling  saloons  on  country- 
roads,  sans  horses,  sans  steam,  sans  any  visible  motive  power, 
moving  with  greater  speed  and  comfort  than  at  present.  Car¬ 
riages  will  be  moved  by  a  strange  and  beautiful  and  simple  ad¬ 
mixture  of  aqueous  and  atmospheric  gases — so  easily  con¬ 
densed,  so  simply  ignited,  and  so  imparted  by  a  machine 
somewhat  resembling  our  engines,  as  to  be  entirely  concealed 
and  managed  between  the  forward  wheels  .  .  .  The  first 
requisite  for  these  land-locomotives  will  be  good  roads,  .  .  . 
upon  which  you  may  travel  with  great  rapidity.”  This  was  in 
1856,  one  year  before  the  first  recorded  production  of  petro¬ 
leum,  though  six  years  after  oil  had  been  mined. 

No  Christian  group  appeared  more  firmly  established  in  the 
Dutchess  family  of  churches  than  the  Friends.  From  the  parent 
meeting  at  Purchase  in  1730,  they  had  advanced  quietly  and 
steadily  up  the  Croton  and  Housatonic  to  Pawling  and  New 
Milford,  and  then  turned  northwest  into  the  richest  part  of 
Dutchess  County,  the  village  of  Fishkill  and  the  Wappinger. 

From  these  meetings  at  Oblong,  Nine  Partners,  and  Crum 
Elbow,  new  groups  set  out  to  found  other  meetings  in  Western 
New  York.  One  of  the  missionary  Friends  who  carried  on  this 
work  was  Elias  Hicks,  who  in  1803  persuaded  James  Talcott  of 
Nine  Partners  to  accompany  him  and  Daniel  Titus  on  a  long 
tour  to  the  wilderness.  Talcott  was  under  great  obligations  to 
Elias  Hicks,  for  he  had  labored  fruitfully  for  four  years  to  aid 
Nine  Partners  Meeting  to  secure  the  funds  with  which  to  build 
the  famous  red  brick  sanctuary  at  Mechanic  (South  Millbrook). 

The  controversy  that  sprang  from  this  and  later  journeys  of 
the  great  American  Quaker  was  to  divide  the  Friends,  never 
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a  numerous  religion,  into  two  parts.  But  the  Great  Separation 
did  not  come  until  Hicks  was  nearly  at  his  earthly  end.  He  had 
led  “many  glorious  meetings”  in  Dutchess,  though  at  times  he 
had  his  doubts.  Some  of  those  at  the  Nine  Partners  were  only 
“birthright”  members,  dead  weights  in  the  meeting.  Others  had 
lost  their  first  love,  and  continued  only  from  habit. 

But  one  night  at  Crum  Elbow,  he  wrote,  “all  did  eat  and 
were  filled.”  He  taught  the  Friends  meeting  there,  that  “it  is 
by  obedience  to  this  inner  light,  that  we  are  prepared  for  an 
admittance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.”  This  was  the  very 
essence  of  his  teaching.  He  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  Quietism 
of  the  early  Friends,  with  nothing  but  silence  and  the  spirit 
within.  He  thought  no  guide,  not  even  the  Bible,  necessary  to 
show  the  way  to  Him,  the  “eternal”  Christ,  the  Light. 

“I  would  not  have  you  believe  one  word  of  what  I  say,  ex¬ 
cept  by  solid  conviction.” 

At  the  very  meeting  where  he  said  this,  at  Nine  Partners, 
Ann  Jones  rose  and  interrupted  him.  She  told  him  he  was 
charged  with  denying  the  Scriptures,  with  denying  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  personal  devil.  These  and  other  accusations  were 
hurled  at  Hicks  in  a  letter  from  an  indignant  Friend  to  the 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle.  They  became,  at  last,  “out  of  unity,”  and 
seceded. 

So,  they  parted,  these  good  Friends,  more  because  of  the 
officious  interference  of  seven  evangelistic  visitors  from  British 
meetings,  than  for  causes  arising  here.  There  was  room  in  the 
creedless  meeting  of  Friends  for  Hicks  and  the  rest,  and  so  it 
has  proved;  for  a  few  years  ago  the  two  groups  reunited. 

Some  Dutchess  Friends  were  muscular  Christians.  Friend 
Eggleston  once  defended  himself  against  a  miscreant  so  might¬ 
ily  as  to  knock  him  unconscious.  “You  hit  me  with  a  stun,”  he 
complained.  “The  only  thing  I  hit  thee  with  was  Eggleston,” 
was  the  reply. 

William  Taber,  on  his  way  to  Poughkeepsie  with  a  load  of 
grain,  fought  off  a  bully  so  vigorously  that  he  effected  a  “con¬ 
version.”  The  bully,  however,  became  a  Methodist  preacher. 
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In  Dutchess,  “Vassal”  means  the  two  nephews’  hospital,  not 
the  uncle’s  college.  Outside  the  county,  ten  men  have  read  of 
Uncle  John  Vassar  for  one  who  has  read  about  Matthew  Vassar. 
The  book  Uncle  John  Vassar,  or,  the  Fight  for  Faith,  has  passed 
through  many  editions  since  1870;  the  last  I  have  seen  was 
of  1941. 

Uncle  John  was  a  humble  colporteur,  a  peddler  of  tracts,  like 
George  Borrow  in  Spain;  not  so  picturesque,  but  more  faithful. 
In  the  employ  of  the  American  Tract  Society  he  worked  many 
states,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  sod-cabins  of  the  prairies  to 
the  shacks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  miners,  and  on  to  the  water¬ 
front  of  San  Francisco.  Beginning  in  Dutchess  for  two  years  at 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month — his  pay  was  never  larger — he 
visited  every  village,  and  nearly  every  farm-house.  In  1863  he 
was  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  an  unofficial  chaplain, 
giving  out  his  Bibles  and  praying  with  the  boys  in  the  150th 
New  York,  Dutchess’s  Own.  He  was  with  them  from  Baltimore 
up  to  Gettysburg;  then  he  enlisted  with  another  corps  until  the 
end.  When  Thomas  Vassar,  his  cousin,  resigned  as  military 
Chaplain  of  the  Dutchess  Regiment,  the  boys  called  for  him; 
but  the  pay  was  too  high  to  suit  him,  and  he  remained  true  to 
his  calling.  At  the  end  he  went  South,  giving  what  he  could  to 
a  despairing  people,  and  never  meeting  repulse,  so  far  as  his 
reports  went. 

What  was  unique  was  his  wonderful  personality,  of  which 
everyone  spoke.  It  seems  that  no  one  ever  forgot  him.  Unlike 
many  such  simple  lay  people,  he  was  especially  beloved  of  the 
clergy.  Separated  from  the  army,  he  once  rode  straight  into 
General  Stuart’s  camp,  and  was  released  after  ten  hours,  though 
men  in  clerical  garb  had  been  hanged  as  spies.  There  was  no 
mistaking  him. 

You  might  have  seen  him,  on  the  Pleasant  Valley  road,  kneel¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  dust  with  a  tough  old  farmer  on  his 
knees  beside  him,  weeping  for  his  soul’s  sorrow;  or  out  in  a  field 
with  the  harvesters  holding  a  little  prayer-meeting.  Or  he  might 
hold  you  embraced  on  Main  Street,  while  he  poured  out  his 
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message  of  love.  No  one  ever  seemed  to  object.  The  memories 
of  him  are  of  a  saint,  a  kind  of  American  Bunyan.  On  and  on  he 
went  alone,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  miles  afoot  every  year, 
until  his  death  in  1878.  His  wife  and  two  sons  had  long  been 
dead.  Can  you  see  him,  the  compact  sturdy  little  man,  trudging 
along  with  his  heavy  pack?  “Excuse  me,  I  have  to  look  up  some 
sheep,”  he  said  once  to  a  fellow-traveler,  who  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  “he’s  crazy,  there  are  no  sheep  around  here  in  Amenia  any 
more.” 

William  H.  Seward  was  the  first  governor  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  newcomes.  He  first  sympathized  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Germans  and  Irish  in  New  York  City,  because  none 
but  Protestants  were  appointed  to  teaching  positions.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  that  schools  should  be  set  up,  where  teachers  would 
be  of  the  same  faith  as  their  pupils.  Bishop  John  Hughes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  agreed  to  this,  though  he  would  have 
preferred  public  schools  wholly  controlled  by  his  church.  But 
the  Protestants  would  not  accept  Seward’s  compromise,  and 
settled  for  the  complete  secularization  of  public  schools  in  New 
York  City,  already  an  accomplished  fact  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

Seward’s  plan  was  the  basis  of  the  so-called  “Poughkeepsie 
Plan”  of  the  1870’s,  when  for  twenty  years  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  rented  certain  schools  for  a  nominal  sum  to  Catholics,  pay¬ 
ing  the  salaries  of  Catholic  nuns  to  teach  their  scholars,  but  only 
with  permission  to  children  of  non-Catholics  not  to  attend  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.  The  plan,  approved  by  authorities  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  seems  to  have  worked  well.  It  was  ended  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  1890. 

The  most  notable  pastorate  in  the  history  of  Dutchess  County 
was  that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Griswold  Cummins,  D.D.  Its 
term  was  forty-five  years,  from  1901  to  1946.  Dr.  Cummins’ 
ministry  had  a  three-fold  nature;  as  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Poughkeepsie;  as  civic  leader  in  the  county;  and  as  a  polemical 
editor  for  thirty-five  years  of  the  Chronicle ,  leader  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  Episcopal  Church  a  Protestant  one. 

Dr.  Cummins  was  also  a  leader  in  society.  He  resembled  no 
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one  so  much  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  amazing  memory, 
his  dynamic  energy,  his  interest  in  everything,  and  his  love  of 
sports  and  athletics.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  president  of 
Clove  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  He  went  about  like  an  Eng¬ 
lish  country  squire,  his  rough  butternut  tweeds  a  familiar  sight 
everywhere  in  the  county. 

His  extreme  breadth  of  view  may  be  illustrated  by  his  invita¬ 
tions  to  a  Congregational  deacon  to  fill  on  occasion  the  office 
of  preacher  from  the  chancel  of  Christ  Church.  His  “Christmas 
service  of  lights”  was  ecumenical  in  its  welcome  to  members  of 
all  groups  to  join  in  the  message  of  peace  and  good  will. 

As  part  owner  and  for  a  time  as  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Evening  Enterprise,  Dr.  Cummins  ventured  upon  a  difficult 
field,  with  the  same  zest  he  always  manifested  in  his  religious 
work.  But  he  wisely  retired  in  1918  from  a  post  too  strenuous 
even  for  him. 

The  Chronicle  was  in  its  day  the  liveliest  and  most  readable 
of  all  denominational  periodicals.  Its  oddly  titled  departments, 
its  colloquial  tone,  and  above  all  its  editor’s  forthright  dealing 
with  opponents,  were,  I  think,  enjoyed  by  even  those  whom  it 
hit  hardest.  For  Cummins  was  a  fair-play  man  in  the  theological 
boxing  ring;  his  give  and  take  stood  right  up  to  the  argument. 
He  was  helped  throughout  by  his  wife,  also  a  successful  editor 
and  writer. 

Dr.  Cummins  was  a  great  believer  in  the  possibility  of  a 
world-wide  Protestant  church.  He  lived  through  a  period  in 
which  his  denomination  moved  in  many  aspects  away  from 
such  a  conception.  It  was  Cummins’  mission  to  resist  this,  and 
to  represent  manfully  the  American  democratic  point  of  view 
against  a  hierarchy  leaning  toward  authority. 

Father  Thomas  A.  Conaty  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Arlington, 
was  my  friend  of  many  years.  He  built  the  beautiful  church 
and  its  parsonage  by  unwearied  effort.  An  Irishman  of  the 
truest  color,  he  never  lost  his  low  rich  tones,  or  the  accent  of 
the  country,  but  he  loved  his  adopted  country  and  all  in  it. 
There  were  trying  times  in  his  day,  for  the  forces  of  intolerance 
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were  abroad,  and  people  spoke  bitterly  of  one  another,  but  I 
never  passed  Father  Conaty  but  that  he  stopped,  and  making 
a  ceremony  of  the  casual  handshake,  would  clasp  my  hand 
firmly,  and  holding  it  would  repeat  once  or  twice,  “My  friend!” 

The  Church  has  great  possessions  in  Dutchess:  colleges, 
seminaries,  novitiates,  hospitals,  schools;  but  nothing  will  ever 
mean  more  to  our  people  than  the  daily  humility  of  the  parish 
priest  in  his  vocation. 

A  delightful  autobiography  is  that  of  Father  LaFarge,  who 
began  his  tertianship  September  1, 1917,  at  St.  Andrew’s,  just  at 
the  north  of  Poughkeepsie.  He  relates  that  his  first  experiences 
of  the  ministry  came  with  his  preaching  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  In  the  midst 
of  his  discourse,  he  was  immensely  encouraged  when  a  patient 
stood  up  and  yelled  “Good  work,  old  boy,  let’s  have  more  of 
the  same.”  He  recalls  too,  with  sorrow,  how  he  walked  across 
the  frozen  Hudson  at  twenty-five  below  zero,  and  preached  at 
the  funeral  exercises  of  the  saintly  Mother  F.  X.  Cabrini,  later 
canonized.  He  had  preached  his  first  retreat  at  the  Mother 
House  in  West  Park. 

The  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  alike  labored  mightily  in 
the  cause  of  temperance.  The  priests  who  brought  Father 
Mathew’s  crusade  to  the  American  Irish  deserve  great  honor. 
But  men  of  the  Dutch  lineage  were  by  no  means  free  from  this 
plague.  Dutchess  records  preserve  one  of  the  earliest  incidents 
suggestive  of  our  modern  technique  of  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

There  lived  at  Fishkill  in  the  beginning  of  our  period  a  much- 
respected  first  citizen,  Robert  R.  Brett,  the  favorite  grandson 
of  Madam  Catharyna  Brett.  Few  could  credit  the  story,  even 
from  his  own  lips,  of  his  struggle  with  alcoholism.  He  had  been 
a  victim  of  drink  during  the  occupation  of  Fishkill  by  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army,  in  1778.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  raging  alcoholic, 
violent  and  desperate  in  action,  keeping  his  family  in  mortal 
terror.  He  was  saved  from  the  crime  of  murder  only  by  the 
failure  of  his  ambush. 
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At  fifty-three  years,  his  disease  had  reduced  him  to  despair. 
One  day  as  he  worked  on  the  highway,  he  was  suddenly  thrown 
to  the  ground,  in  an  agony  of  prayer  for  relief.  He  returned 
home,  wrecked  and,  for  once,  quiet.  A  gentle  word  of  his  wife’s, 
telling  her  concern  for  another  sufferer,  came  upon  his  con¬ 
science  like  an  explosion.  “It  seemed  as  if  my  bowels  would 
gush  out  of  my  body.”  He  rushed  off  to  the  barn,  and  there 
fought  out  his  convulsions.  For  weeks  he  strove,  and  was  at  last 
rewarded. 

“Some  people  tell  me,  'what  a  blessed  thing  it  is,  that  you 
have  mastered  your  drunkenness.’  How  can  anyone  be  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  that  of  which  he  is  in  fear?  No;  I  have  not  mastered  it.  My 
Jesus  keeps  it  from  me.  He  keeps  that  fear  in  my  heart.” 

These  five  factors :  the  overpowering  sense  of  need  from  with¬ 
out;  the  religious  battle  within;  the  filling  of  one’s  life  with  good 
works;  the  admission  of  insecurity;  the  public  confession  “for 
the  good  of  souls”;  are  they  not  the  essential  bases  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  treatment? 


The  four  Jewish  congregations  in  Dutchess  afford  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  good  relations  among  citizens  of  different  origins 
and  traditions.  From  the  little  meeting-room  of  1845,  opposite 
the  Courthouse,  until  1889,  when  Schomre  Hadath  was  organ¬ 
ized,  there  was  but  one  place  of  worship  in  Poughkeepsie,  that 
of  the  Brothers  of  Israel,  now  known  as  Vassar  Temple.  In  1860, 
with  encouragement  from  the  Vassar  family,  the  Temple 
Brethren  had  bought  the  former  Congregational  Church  build¬ 
ing  at  Vassar  and  Mill  Streets.  Now  gathered  in  a  beautiful  new 
synagogue  on  Hooker  Avenue,  the  name  Vassar  Temple  is 
still  used. 

Two  representative  leaders  have  been  Simon  King,  who  once 
sold  balloons  and  banners  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Boat-races,  and 
Morris  Effron,  patriarch  of  a  numerous  company,  who  shoul¬ 
dered  his  pack  and  went  manfully  forth  with  needles,  thread, 
matches  and  notions,  in  the  old  tradition.  Today  his  family  are 
in  a  dozen  occupations. 
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The  Guardians  of  the  Law  (Schomre  Hadath)  have  ministered 
to  the  Orthodox  Jews,  in  Noxon  Street  from  1889,  in  Bridge 
Street  from  1923.  A  smaller  Orthodox  group,  chiefly  for  Poles 
and  Hungarians  of  the  city,  is  near  their  house.  The  fourth  and 
largest  synagogue  was  organized  in  1927  at  Montgomery  Street, 
for  those  who  call  themselves  Conservatives,  but  who  occupy  a 
middle  position  in  the  adaptation  of  Judaeism  to  the  New 
World. 

Though  differing  in  such  approaches,  all  four  congregations 
have  united  in  conducting  a  Jewish  Language  School  and  a 
social  center,  recently  created  on  Grand  Avenue.  Cooperation 
is  stressed  by  all  the  Jewish  leaders.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
quality  of  an  American  city  can  be  tested  by  relations  among 
its  newcomes.  Certainly  if  tested  by  its  Jewry,  the  Poughkeepsie 
verdict  would  be  a  favorable  one  from  every  viewpoint. 


Quaker  Hill  Meeting  House 


18.  The  Schoolmasters 


Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 
Save  February,  which  alone 
Hath  twenty-eight,  and  one  more 
She  adds  to  these,  one  year  in  four. 

JACOB  WILLETTS. 

Nine  Partners  School, 
Dutchess  County 

ALL  HONOR  to  the  old-time  dominel  Perhaps,  by  the  law 
ignotum  pro  magnifico,  we  give  the  more  honor  because  we 
know  nothing  about  him.  Dutchess  records  do  not  run  to 


schoolmasters  who  were  hired  servants. 


In  1760  nine  undertakers  in  a  Hopewell  district  agreed  to 
“Hijer  a  School  Master  to  teach  an  Inghlish  Schoule  to  Read, 
Wright,  and  Cipher  for  one  whole  year,  for  the  sum  of  thirty- 
eight  pounds.”  A  respectable  stipend. 

The  Reverend  Chauncey  Graham  is  our  first  schoolmaster  of 
whom  we  know  more  than  the  name.  He  wrote  Henry  Living¬ 
ston,  Sr.,  clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  about  his  two  sons  who  had 
been  studying  with  him  at  Fishkill. 

With  this  letter  begins  our  first  knowledge  of  just  what  was 
taught  by  a  Scottish  dominie. 


Henry  Livingston,  Esqr.,  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Mr.  Livingston, 

Sir, 

I’ve  sent  you  your  Son  and  hope  he  will  be  ready  for  a  Re¬ 
turn  by  the  25th  of  this  Instant  May,  and  in  the  Mean  Time 
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pray  that  he  may  exercise  himself  in  his  Accidence,  to  review  it 
and  I  don’t  care  how  much  he  writes,  tho  he  will  easily  make  a 
writer — I  should  be  glad  you  could  send  to  New  York  for  Beza’s 
Latin  Testament,  &  a  Jersey  College  Latin  Grammar,  both  to 
be  had  at  Mr.  Parkers  and  the  Printers — for  he  has  lost  his 
Latin  Grammar. — I  design  next  week  for  New  England,  God 
Willing,  and  hope  to  be  ready  for  my  School  again  by  the  Time 
appointed. — 

I’ve  Sent  you  up  your  Tragedies,  that  I  borrowed,  for  which 
I  heartily  thank  you.  I’ve  also  Sent  you  to  peruse  the  piece  you 
Desired  about  the  Church  of  England. 

I  might  add  did  not  Time  forbid,  but  Concluding  with 
proper  Regards  to  your  self  and  Spouse  from  me  and  mine,  I 
remain  your  Sincere  Friend,  most  obedient  and  Very  humble 
Serv’t 

Chaun.  Graham 

Rumbout,  May  2,  1752. 

In  another  letter  he  added  a  subscript:  “Hope  the  children 
will  play  sufficiently  in  their  fortnight  assigned.”  The  boys  did 
well  enough.  Gilbert  grew  up  to  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  James  held  many  offices. 

Of  his  contemporaries  in  teaching  we  know  only  the  names: 
Archibald  McNeil,  a  Scot;  Howard  Jones,  a  Welshman;  Unkels 
Leary,  Irish;  and  Benjamin  Sacheverell,  English. 

Joseph  Talcott  bought  a  farm  in  1791  in  the  Town  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  health  had  been  impaired  by  work  in  a  drugstore, 
but  was  restored  by  the  fresh  air  of  Dutchess.  In  1793  he  made 
plans  to  open  a  school,  which  was  supported  by  the  Nine 
Partners  Preparative  Meeting,  and  later  by  the  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  covering  the  whole  town.  The  latter  suggested  a  boarding 
school,  and  this  resulted  after  due  Quaker  deliberation,  in  the 
opening  in  1797  of  the  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School,  under 
Joseph  Talcott.  The  school  was  filled,  and  Isaac  Thom  and  his 
wife,  who  lived  near,  took  in  the  overflow.  What  fun  they  had, 
with  his  fine  farm,  and  her  bountiful  table! 
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Talcott  was  a  shrewd  man.  He  wrote  Ebenezer  Haight,  a 
devoted  horse-breeder,  then  elected  justice,  urging  him  to  go 
slow  in  accepting  a  suit  at  law,  and  rather  to  urge  settlement  out 
of  court,  and  reconciliation.  But  for  the  most  part  he  urged  ac¬ 
tion  for  reform.  The  Friends  held  many  “Meetings  for  Suffer¬ 
ings”:  slaves,  Cherokees,  prisoners. 

Joseph  journeyed  in  1803  to  far  places  in  the  wilderness  with 
Elias  Hicks,  who  had  helped  to  build  the  Meeting  House  at 
Nine  Partners.  They  visited  Friend  Samuel  Brown  at  Browns¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  whose  son  Jacob  would  soon  startle  the 
Quaker  world  by  leading  an  American  army  into  bloody  battles 
in  Canada. 

The  wilderness  pleased  Joseph  Talcott.  He  went  first  to 
Scipio,  then  to  Skaneateles,  in  New  York,  founding  schools  as 
he  went,  and  working  for  public  schools  too.  When  he  died  in 
1853,  a  great  company  of  children  followed  his  body  to  the 
grave. 

Jacob  Willetts,  schoolmaster  of  renown,  and  rhymester  to 
Their  Majesties  the  Children,  was  a  product  of  Joseph  Talcott’s 
school.  About  1815  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  own  career,  which 
started  with  Pine  Plains,  and  went  on  for  a  short  time  at  Nan¬ 
tucket.  From  this  early  period  comes  a  doggerel  rhyme  of  De¬ 
cember  18,  1816,  printed  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  of 
Paraclete  Potter,  who  was  to  become  Jacob’s  publisher  of 
school-books — our  own  McGuffey,  and  of  equal  date.  The 
rhyme  is  signed  “Jacob  Dutchess;”  I  may  be  rash  in  the  attribu¬ 
tion,  for  the  later  Jacob  was  all  too  soft-hearted  in  his  discipline. 
His  wonderful  colleague  Deborah  Willetts,  who  shared  all  his 
labors,  used  to  come  into  his  study-room  and  make  naughty 
little  girls  sit  face  to  wall,  for  their  idleness.  Kind  Jacob  at  his 
desk,  so  soon  as  Deborah  left  the  room,  would  then  turn  his 
own  chair  round  to  the  wall,  leaving  mischievous  mammets  to 
play  as  they  pleased  behind  that  friendly  back. 

But  the  rhyme  comes  from  his  younger  days,  when  Deborah’s 
discipline  had  not  outdone  him.  Besides,  it’s  about  boys. 
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For  the  Journal. 

I’ll  tell  you  why,  as  I  know  how, 

This  country,  ’mong  nations  now 
That  does  so  high  a  place  maintain, 
Produces  so  few  learned  men. 

To  each  child  who’d  learn,  a  score 
Prefer  a  ball  and  shuttle-dore; 

Adiew  to  books!  The  following  day 
Chastisement’s  the  effect  of  play. 

Home  comes  the  child  with  streaming  eyes, 
Complains  to  mamma  who  ’n  surprise. 
Stares,  scolds,  and  storms,  reviles  and  frets, 
And  in  a  phrenzi’d  passion  gets  — 

That  any  man  should  beat  her  child, 

A  creature  as  an  angel  mild, 

And  to  prevent  the  like  again 
Sends  her  pet  to  another  man. 

Who,  seeing  he  must  not  be  controll’d, 

To  execute  each  whim  is  bold  — 

Ere  yet  a  boy,  quite  manly  grown, 

He  spends  his  youth  with  dog  and  gun. 
Now,  scholar,  sportsman,  all  at  once 
He  struts  a  gay  coxcomic  dunce. 

The  former  master,  grown  more  wise 
Intends  no  longer  to  chastise 
Nor  to  displease  a  tender  mother, 

Nor  war  against  his  bread  and  butter. 

The  ancients  thought  that  he  who  shook 
Before  his  teacher’s  angry  look, 

Would  never  cast  an  eagle  glance 
Upon  his  foe’s  sharp-pointed  lance. 

So  each  dame  now  would  have  her  Son 
Brave  as  immortal  Washington. 

Consider,  when  the  books  appear 
Spectres  only  of  what  they  were, 

What  sort  of  teachers;  I  will  show 
You  what  I’ve  seen  of  one  or  two. 
Geometer  says,  in  words  strong, 

“A  right  line’s  that  which  is  not  wrong.” 
Grammaticus  says  “That  York  Town 
He’d  stake  his  life,  was  a  pronoun.” 
Classicus  says  that  “Caesar  shone 
A  warrior  most  at  Marathon.” 

And  does  “Tu  Marcellus  eris” 

Into  “you  are  Marechal  Il-r-s.” 

Such  men  are  chosen  by  our  Trustees  — 
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Less  useful  guardians  than  the  geese, 

Who  formerly,  ’tis  said,  saved  Rome  — 

When  danger’s  nigh,  our  geese  cry  —  mum!  — 

JACOB  DUTCHESS. 

Poughkeepsie,  1816. 

This  is  the  earliest  known  list  of  teachers’  “boners.” 

The  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School  had  the  longest  life  of 
any  of  the  better  academies  in  Dutchess.  From  1796  to  1863  it 
continued,  up  to  1853  as  a  Friends  School  (Orthodox),  then 
under  private  auspices. 

The  famous  building  was  an  extension  of  Samuel  Mabbett’s 
old  store.  The  boarding-department  attracted  many  pupils 
from  elsewhere,  among  them  Lucretia  Coffin,  who  married  in 
1811  a  fellow-pupil,  James  Mott,  both  of  them  famous  later  in 
women’s  rights  and  anti-slavery  movements.  As  they,  like  the 
Willetts,  taught  after  graduation  and  marriage,  they  must  have 
influenced  another  pupil,  Daniel  Anthony,  whose  daughter 
Susan  B.  Anthony  led  the  Women’s  Rights  movement,  and  was 
also  active  for  co-education. 

Lucretia  Mott’s  special  friends  at  school  were  Elizabeth  and 
Sarah,  the  two  daughters  of  Elias  Hicks.  Their  happiness  in  this 
cheerful  seminary  first  turned  Elias’  thoughts  toward  the 
Friends’  concern  for  education;  it  brought  amazing  results. 

The  plain  old  school  had  plenty  of  room  for  ideas,  it  seems. 
And  the  neighborhood  was  not  always  so  quiet  as  it  appears  in 
the  old  sketches,  for  Stephen  Haight’s  house,  just  around  the 
comer,  was  pointed  out  as  a  station  in  the  “Underground 
Railway.” 

Nine  Partners  Boarding  School  ended  in  1863.  Its  fund,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Friends  Academy  at  Union  Springs,  New  York, 
in  good  time  became  Oakwood  Seminary.  As  Oakwood  School, 
it  returned  in  1920  to  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting,  where 
it  has  thrived  on  a  beautiful  campus,  upon  the  Spackenkill. 

During  Willetts’  time  all  the  larger  villages  of  Dutchess  built 
academies  or  seminaries,  (a  distinction  without  a  difference) 
all  the  way  from  Fishkill  Landing  to  Upper  Red  Hook,  and 
from  Pawling  to  Pine  Plains. 
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Hiram  B.  Jones  at  Quaker  Hill  taught  successfully  without 
the  use  of  cane  or  switch.  He  played  ball  with  the  boys,  and 
was  a  chivalrous  friend  to  the  girls.  When  the  boys  disassem¬ 
bled  a  wagon  and  reassembled  it  on  top  of  the  roof,  he  looked 
the  other  way.  When  they  came  to  school  drenched  with  the 
pailsful  the  girls  they  kissed  bestowed,  he  made  no  speeches, 
but  talked  things  over  in  private. 

Richard  M.  Hunt,  the  great  architect,  was  his  pupil,  and  so 
was  Nelson  Ludington,  famous  builder  of  Chicago,  and  others 
no  less  known. 

At  Amenia  Seminary  the  most  famous  graduate  was  Alexan¬ 
der  Winchell,  of  NorthEast,  whose  books  on  science  outsold  all 
others  in  the  field,  and  who  became  a  famous  professor  of 
geology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  At  Rhinebeck  Henry 
Tappan  studied,  who  became  professor  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  went  on  to  become  a  great  President  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  then  outstanding  institution  of  the  West,  and  far 
in  advance  in  many  ways,  of  Eastern  schools. 

James  Duer  of  Hyde  Park  became  President  of  Columbia, 
although  Rev.  John  McVickar,  also  of  Hyde  Park,  tried  hard  to 
get  the  coveted  post.  He  had  to  content  himself  with  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  political  economy  and  philosophy. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  elements,  strong  in 
Dutchess,  had  created  New  York  University  to  offset  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  rather  limited  Anglicanism.  Thus  Howard  Crosby  and 
S.F.B.  Morse  of  Dutchess  became  professors  there,  the  former 
becoming  Chancellor.  John  Delafield  and  his  brother  Joseph 
were  founders  and  active  trustees,  as  were  Edward  Livingston 
and  Augustus  Schell.  Morgan  Lewis  presided  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting,  while  General  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  for  a  quarter-century.  No  wonder  the  school 
has  remained  popular  with  county  boys. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  Dutchess  Intelligencer, 
January  15,  1832,  printed  a  letter  from  Benevolus,  urging  the 
starting  of  “Infant  Schools,”  beginning  at  eighteen  months  of 
age.  This  very  early  proposal  of  the  nursery  school  treated  of 
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the  capability  of  infant  minds  for  improvement,  and  the  plan  of 
infant  schools  giving  the  child  freedom  in  growth.  A  proposal 
was  made,  announcing  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  start 
forthwith  an  infant  school  in  the  village.  No  further  notice  of 
the  proposal  has  come  to  light. 

Other  references  show  Dutchess  teachers  running  true  to 
type.  We  should  cherish  the  memory  of  Abiel  J.  Thompson, 
who  taught  English  for  thirty  years  in  Fishkill  Academy.  He 
used  to  read  as  he  walked  to  school,  and  was  once  observed  to 
walk  straight  into  the  Fishkill  itself,  in  a  fit  of  absent-minded¬ 
ness.  I  am  sure  his  pupils  loved  him  all  the  more. 

Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Grasmere, 
worked  there  on  plans  for  his  great  Astor  Library.  He  wrote  a 
famous  article  on  education  in  the  New  York  Review  in  1840, 
of  which  he  became  the  editor.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Livingstons  of  Ellerslie,  who  were  proficient  in  the  arts. 

Helen  Mary  Everett  of  the  Poughkeepsie  public  schools, 
who  taught  for  thirty  years  until  1878,  and  retired  into  private 
teaching,  was  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  Dutchess.  She  tu¬ 
tored  Joseph  Morschauser,  our  famous  judge,  who  often  spoke 
of  his  great  debt  to  her. 

Carrie  Pauline  Kline  of  Pawling  made  a  most  distinguished 
record  at  Spelman  College  in  Atlanta,  as  teacher  and  Recorder 
of  the  College.  Her  influence  was  that  of  a  great  personality. 
No  daughter  of  Dutchess  was  ever  more  loyal  than  this  officer 
of  a  Negro  college. 

But  every  Dutchess  reader  will  adduce  some  teacher  to 
whom  the  pupil  owes  a  debt.  The  Arabs  say:  He  who  lends  to 
me,  I  can  repay.  How  shall  I  repay  my  teacher?  In  the  heated 
discussion  of  the  present  age  about  education  I  would  record 
an  experience  of  over  forty  years  among  Dutchess  teachers 
and  pupils.  I  have  spoken  to  many  classes  in  public  and  private 
schools,  and  never  found  an  inattentive  class  or  an  incompetent 
teacher. 

In  1843  the  Teachers’  Convention  of  Dutchess  County  held 
their  first  meeting  to  organize.  They  adopted  as  their  first 
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principle,  “That  the  office  of  the  Teacher  is  entitled  to  respect.” 
They  were  profoundly  right.  If  critics  would  start  with  the 
respect  to  which  teachers  are  entitled,  there  would  be  less  in¬ 
jury  to  the  whole  profession,  and,  consequently,  to  the  children 
they  teach.  Like  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  old  seminaries  I 
publish  my  commendation  of  the  work  of  our  schools. 

In  1837  Fautor,  a  contributor  to  the  Dutchess  County  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  argued, 
“Give  every  child  a  good  education,  and  your  work  is  done.” 
In  1844  a  second  society,  the  Dutchess  County  Common 
School  Association  was  organized,  to  work  for  higher  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  teachers,  and  better  text  books.  But  their  main  purpose 
was  to  support  the  free  schools,  authorized  by  Governor  Sew¬ 
ard’s  law  of  May,  1843.  Abraham  Bockee,  State  Senator,  from 
Pine  Plains,  had  proposed  and  carried  through  the  law,  making 
Poughkeepsie  a  special  school  district.  The  people  carried  the 
referendum,  in  spite  of  Federalist  opposition  to  the  education 
of  the  masses.  It  was  Federalism’s  last  act,  for  this  opposition 
cost  them  their  existence  as  a  party.  Even  their  famous  paper, 
the  Journal,  gave  up  the  ghost. 

As  the  free  schools  improved,  and  the  wise  and  good  found 
it  expedient  to  patronize  them,  the  private  schools  slowly 
faded  out  of  the  picture.  Parochial  schools  increased,  to  share 
the  burden.  In  1872  education  was  made  compulsory.  With 
1958  begins  a  new  step,  with  a  Community  College  maintained 
by  public  taxation. 

Bennett  College  of  Millbrook  is  the  creation  of  two  women 
and  their  associates.  May  Friend  Bennett  was  the  inspiration 
and  founder,  Courtney  Carroll  the  successor  and  enlarger  of 
the  plan. 

May  Bennett  was  bom  in  1863  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
of  English  and  French  parentage.  Ellen  Hyde  of  the  Framing¬ 
ham  Normal  School  gave  her  sound  training  and  a  love  of 
teaching.  A  country  school  in  Amesbury,  and  a  similar  period 
in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  were  followed  by  advanced  study  at 
Framingham.  Two  women  interested  in  starting  a  school  for 
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their  children  asked  her  to  help  them.  She  came  to  Irvington  to 
take  charge,  in  1890. 

The  school  began  to  grow,  and  an  octagonal  house,  Breeze 
Lawn,  was  taken.  In  1908  Miss  Bennett  acquired  Halcyon  Hall 
in  Millbrook,  and  opened  a  larger  school.  The  move  was  haz¬ 
ardous,  and  challenged  the  Bennett  capacity  for  executive  skill. 
The  challenge  was  most  successfully  met.  With  encouragement 
from  innovators  in  education,  like  President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
Miss  Bennett  created  an  academy  of  art,  restoring  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  the  essential  feature  from  which  the  other  disciplines 
have  sprung.  Against  the  drift  of  such  an  idea  to  the  cultivation 
of  fashion  without  art,  she  called  for  simplicity  in  dress  and  in 
manners.  In  1911  she  made  the  rule  that  no  hat  should  be 
brought  to  school  in  a  box  more  than  seventeen  inches  across. 

Charles  R.  Kennedy  and  his  wife  Edith  Wynne  Matheson, 
joined  the  faculty  after  visits  in  1911,  and  led  the  school  into 
dramatic  art  as  the  coordinate  of  all  the  arts.  Their  work  be¬ 
came  very  distinguished,  and  their  performances  were  features 
of  the  county’s  life. 

Miss  Bennett  died  in  1924.  The  growth  of  her  plans  for  the 
school  led  naturally  to  college  status,  and  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  course  in  which  art  still  remained  central,  but  relative 
to  philosophy  and  science.  President  Carroll  retired  in  1957, 
after  a  most  successful  administration.  The  graduates,  from 
many  states,  have  given  the  institution  loyal  support.  New 
buildings  and  equipment,  a  teaching  staff  of  high  attainment, 
have  kept  the  college  fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  re¬ 
markable  women  who  carried  forward  a  great  plan,  and,  unlike 
numerous  transient  schools  of  the  past,  have  given  a  lasting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  educational  world. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  Harvey  G.  Eastman’s  Business 
College  to  the  dignity  of  higher  education  was  the  brass  band. 
Long  before  university  trumpeters  paraded  before  admiring 
tens  of  thousands  in  football  intermissions,  Eastman’s  Band 
was  marching  up  and  down  the  country,  beguiling  young  men 
to  enter  the  romantic  career  of — business.  Eastman’s  Band 
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played  the  soldiers  off  to  war,  and  led  them  home.  They  led 
the  Loyal  League,  six  hundred  strong,  to  celebrate  Lincoln’s 
reelection,  and  they  marched  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at 
his  inauguration. 

They  also  accompanied  the  funeral  cortege,  and  followed  the 
memorial  service  at  the  State  capitol,  as  the  train  moved  on  to 
Springfield. 

And  they  had  no  football  team! 

It  was  Eastman  who  pushed  Poughkeepsie  on,  to  develop  its 
water-supply  from  the  Hudson  River  in  1872,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  as  it  was  claimed.  He  backed  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Eastern,  the  City  railway,  the  Shatemuc  Boat  Club, 
the  Driving  Park.  No  wonder  he  was  Mayor  in  1873,  the  year 
of  the  second  great  panic. 

Harvey  G.  Eastman  was  a  Fifty-Niner.  Instead  of  going  out 
West  and  staking  out  a  gold  mine,  he  came  east  from  St.  Louis 
and  struck  his  vein  in  Washington  Street,  Poughkeepsie.  All  he 
did  was  to  start  a  business  school,  renting  a  single  room  in  the 
Old  Library  building — before  that,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  old 
Congregational  Church — on  November  3,  1859.  In  six  years  he 
had  seventeen  hundred  students,  every  state  in  the  Union  being 
represented,  and  several  foreign  countries,  especially  those  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

He  built  no  dormitories,  bought  no  costly  campus.  His 
buildings  were  plain,  and  enlarged  as  needed.  He  employed  a 
faculty  of  not  less  than  a  hundred,  of  whom  over  sixty  were  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers.  All  this  without  a  dollar  of  aid  solicited  or 
given,  and  you  have  an  achievement  unequalled  in  the  United 
States  then  or  now,  as  the  creation  of  one  man. 

To  the  people  of  Poughkeepsie  Harvey  Eastman  was  a 
miracle  man.  Tall,  well  built,  with  flashing  eyes  and  the  head  of 
a  genius,  Eastman  was  your  born  promoter  of  ideas,  always 
bursting  out  with  a  new  one.  His  monument  is  not  his  business 
college,  however,  but  the  railroad  bridge  which  he  worked  in¬ 
cessantly  to  build,  and  the  temporary  failure  of  which  broke 
his  heart.  Eastman  Park,  a  part  of  the  estate  he  created,  pre- 
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serves  his  name,  while  a  row  of  brick  houses,  built  by  him  to 
challenge  Washington  Square,  was  called  “Eastman’s  Folly,” 
and  is  Eastman  Terrace  today. 

Eastman  was  no  charlatan,  no  magician  of  finance.  He  taught 
a  very  simple  commercial  course,  starting  with  his  own  cur¬ 
rency.  I  have  before  me  an  old  billfold,  containing  some  of 
Eastman’s  make-believe  money,  with  which  he  taught  his 
pupils  the  principles  of  accounting.  There  is  also  an  autograph 
album,  with  signatures  of  classmates  from  twenty-six  states  and 
countries,  indubitable  proof  of  the  wide  clientele;  Japan,  Pan¬ 
ama,  and  Honduras  are  represented;  Texas  had  the  largest 
number  of  signatures,  with  Florida  second. 

Eastman  came  just  at  the  Civil  War,  before  the  great  drafts, 
when  there  was  a  great  impulse  to  activity  all  through  the 
North,  and  business  was  booming.  More  than  anything  else, 
accountants  were  needed,  and  Scotland  supplied  only  a  hand¬ 
ful.  The  universities  were  scornful  of  business  schools.  No 
courses  in  economics  were  taught,  on  a  modem  basis.  Eastman 
quietly  walked  in,  met  a  need,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  unexampled  in  the  United  States.  Vassar  College,  two 
years  later,  was  the  princely  benefaction  of  a  retired  brewer; 
Eastman  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  national  need. 

No  wonder  the  enrollment  in  five  years  was  five  times  that  of 
Vassar’s.  His  local  popularity  increased  with  his  opening  of 
Eastman  Park  for  public  enjoyment,  and  his  gift  of  the  memo¬ 
rial  fountain.  But  in  1876  he  was  again  elected  Mayor,  to  die  in 
office,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1878.  His  brother-in-law,  Ezra 
White,  was  twice  elected  to  succeed  him.  His  widow  six  years 
later  married  a  young  teacher  at  Eastman  College,  who  became 
its  president,  forming  a  branch  in  New  York  City,  and  at  last 
moving  the  name  to  New  York. 

The  local  Eastman  College  was  purchased  by  John  B.  Marian, 
like  Harvey  Eastman  a  self-made  business  man,  who  began 
with  the  same  capital.  He  delivered  ice  at  one  time  to  the 
students’  drinking  fountain  at  Eastman’s.  He  stumbled  one  day, 
with  his  load  on  his  back,  and  was  tossed  down  the  steps  by 
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the  mocking  students.  Long  before  MacArthur,  John  Marian 
cried,  “I  am  coming  back,”  and  one  day  the  former  ice  man 
walked  in  and  purchased  the  college  stock,  to  be  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Like  Eastman  in  ’73,  Mr.  Marian  sold  out  in  ’32,  after  the 
latest  panic  of  1929.  Today  he  is  still  in  active  business,  still 
regretful  that  his  ambitious  scheme  for  a  chain  of  Eastman 
schools  over  the  country  did  not  materialize.  Perhaps  that 
fruition  awaits  some  new  adventurer. 

The  founding  of  St.  Stephen’s  College  in  1860  climaxed  the 
activities  of  John  Bard  and  his  wife  in  the  development  of 
upper  Dutchess  as  a  center  of  Episcopalian  ministry.  Mrs. 
Bard’s  family  had  long  been  associated  with  Dutchess  County. 
John  Johnston,  grandson  of  David  Jamison  of  Nine  Partners, 
had  married  Susannah  Bard,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  and 
in  1796  had  purchased  “Bellefield”  in  Hyde  Park.  His  son,  John 
Taylor  Johnston,  became  president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey;  it  was  his  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  now  in 
1853  Mrs.  John  Bard  of  Annandale,  and  a  cousin  of  her  hus¬ 
band  through  Susannah  Bard. 

With  her  ample  fortune  John  Bard  began  to  fulfill  his  dream 
of  a  restored  English  countryside  with  a  vicarage  and  village 
schools.  He  founded  the  parishes  of  Tivoli  and  Annandale,  and 
built  an  elementary  school  in  each  of  them.  Bard  College  still 
uses  his  lovely  Gothic  chapel,  and  the  school-house  as  well. 
Richard  Gummere,  Jr.,  to  whose  article  in  our  Society’s  pub¬ 
lication  we  are  indebted,  suggests  that  even  before  the  charter 
of  1860,  an  Episcopal  training  school  was  organized,  and  young 
theologians  were  trained  by  Bard’s  rector,  Rev.  George  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  his  schoolmaster,  Charles  Babcock.  Certainly  a  small 
dormitory  had  been  erected.  The  schoolmaster,  who  had  had 
architectural  training,  rebuilt  the  chapel  after  a  fire  in  1858, 
and  also  built  a  dormitory  for  the  college.  He  became  the  first 
American  professor  of  architecture,  at  Cornell. 

The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  as  it  is  called  still,  became 
a  memorial  to  Willie  Bard,  who  died  in  1868.  Mr.  Gummere 
enumerates  the  heavy  toll  of  children  in  Bard  families  that  per¬ 
haps  suggested  the  name.  The  death  of  Susan  Bard  is  most 
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pathetically  described  by  Mrs.  Maturin  Livingston.  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  College,  then,  like  the  later  novitiate  of  St.  Andrew-on- 
Hudson  for  the  Jesuit  priesthood,  provided  an  education  in 
liberal  arts  for  candidates  for  a  priesthood.  In  this  it  performed 
a  most  valuable  function  in  the  growth  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  America. 

With  the  coming  of  Dr.  Bernard  Iddings  Bell  came  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  work,  and  with  Donald  G.  Tewksbury  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  original  plan  of  study,  the  basis  of  the  present 
curriculum.  After  a  brief  period  as  an  affiliate  of  Columbia 
University,  the  college  returned  to  independence,  and  the  name 
of  Bard  was  honored  by  legal  enactment.  Under  President 
James  H.  Case,  Jr.,  the  college  has  steadily  advanced  in  public 
recognition,  and  in  integration  with  the  life  of  our  community. 
I  have  recently  read  a  senior  thesis,  the  first  attempt  at  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  schools  of  Dutchess  County. 

Matthew  Vassar’s  college  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
by  anyone.  He  was  certainly  not  wedded  to  any  one  scheme. 
Bard  College — then  St.  Stephen’s — had  just  been  projected; 
probably  it  discouraged  the  thought  of  a  college  for  men.  The 
long  debate  over  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital  was  coming  to  fruition.  His  gift  could  not  hope  to 
rival  that  great  edifice,  in  his  public’s  eye.  A  great  scientific 
center  of  research  might  have  appealed  to  him;  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  had  been  announced.  Of  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  Poughkeepsie  had  a  plethora. 

There  was  stirring  in  his  mind  some  sort  of  aid  to  a  cause, 
some  great  improvement.  He  turned  naturally,  in  his  search  of 
trustees,  to  men  with  bees  in  their  bonnets.  S.F.B.  Morse  had 
freed  man  from  the  lag  of  time.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  pleaded 
the  Negroes’  cause;  Edward  Youmans’  pursuing  set  forth  the 
importance  of  applying  the  new  science  to  the  further  mastery 
of  nature;  John  Thompson  delved  in  theological  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  questions.  Such  matters  were  mostly  beyond  his  grasp; 
they  were  also  highly  controversial.  He  did  not  like  controversy. 
He  wanted  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  man  who  had  opened 
some  new  opportunity  to  mankind. 
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Women’s  rights,  women’s  education,  women’s  health  were  all 
in  much  debate.  There  were  coeducational  colleges;  they  were 
not  known  to  show  any  special  consideration  for  women.  There 
were  women’s  colleges;  there  was  Elmira,  not  two  hundred 
miles  away.  It  had  the  right  idea,  but  not  the  means  to  en¬ 
force  it. 

Here,  then,  lay  his  opportunity.  A  need  to  be  filled,  familiar, 
universal,  provocative.  He  went  to  work.  His  correspondence 
has  not  remained  except  in  fragments.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
Youmans  was  the  only  man  who  did  not  try  to  sell  him  any¬ 
thing,  who  had  no  personal  axe  to  grind.  Art  and  Music,  al¬ 
ready  part  of  women’s  every  moderate  feast  of  reason,  were 
early  accepted. 

He  was  pathetically  grateful  for  the  recognition  accorded  to 
him  by  Godeys  editor,  Sarah  Closser  Hale.  She  was  a  women’s 
rights  leader  of  national  reputation.  His  courting  of  national 
endorsement  was  further  displayed  in  his  choice  of  trustees, 
half  of  whom  were  educational  and  business  personalities 
whose  names  meant  much  in  their  day.  The  extreme  localism 
of  the  times  took  a  dim  view  of  this  wise  step,  as  it  did  of 
Vassar’s  resistance  to  the  effort  of  local  persons  to  capture  the 
attractive  professorships. 

Poughkeepsie  newspapers,  though  at  first  critical  of  the  new 
college’s  sensitivity  to  publicity,  worked  out  a  compromise  by 
which  public  events  at  Vassar  were  fully  reported  in  the  public 
press,  though  personal  items  were  strictly  censored. 

The  newspapers  defended  Vassar  against  really  damaging 
attacks  by  liberals.  The  magazine  Hearth  and  Home  called  the 
college  atmosphere  that  of  a  boarding-school,  a  mere  finishing 
school  for  women  who  want  to  shine  in  society.  Vassar  was 
described  in  1872,  as  a  great  convent  full  of  fashionable  girls 
whose  life  is  “regulated  like  clockwork,  where  even  the  hours 
of  personal  devotions  are  set  down  in  the  catalogue.”  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  and  self-government,  it  was  charged, 
were  the  last  things  that  were  learned  under  such  a  system. 

The  Eagle  defended  the  students  well.  The  charge  was  in 
part  true,  but  to  make  up  for  the  discipline  it  was  deeply  im- 
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pressed  upon  the  students  that  they  furnished  a  great  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory  in  education,  the  terms  of  which  must  be 
controlled  and  kept  free  from  adverse  forces,  in  order  to  prove 
the  great  theory,  of  woman’s  absolute  equality  of  intellectual 
vigor  in  a  stimulating  atmosphere. 

Thus  the  students  of  the  period,  far  from  suffering  under  the 
tight  chaperonage  of  Miss  Hannah  Lyman,  the  Lady  Principal, 
burst  out  of  college  determined  to  make  their  mark  in  their 
generation,  and  make  it  they  did,  as  I  can  testify. 

An  amusing  illustration  must  suffice.  When  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Vassar  Students  Association  was  held,  the  faculty  with 
President  Raymond  attended  in  a  body.  The  students  there¬ 
upon  requested  that  the  faculty  leave  the  room.  President 
Raymond  told  the  faculty  that  they  were  “devited,”  and  they 
slowly  departed.  Then  Miss  Maria  L.  Dickinson,  President  of 
Students,  requested  that  President  Raymond  should  also  leave. 
Very  regretfully  and  painfully  he  departed.  Since  that  day 
“Students”  has  held  its  meetings  undisturbed.  The  business  on 
that  first  day  was  a  petition  for  an  American  flag.  This  was 
in  1865. 

Fifty  years  later,  on  the  day  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I,  in  1917,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Dickinson  McGraw  of  the 
first  class,  1867,  entered  the  President’s  office,  and  deposited 
1867  dollars,  “to  endow  the  American  flag  in  perpetuity,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  War.”  Captain 
Thomas  McGraw,  with  an  American  flag,  waited  outside  until 
he  received  permission,  and  the  flag  was  raised,  and  it  and  its 
successors  (endowed)  have  floated  for  forty  years  upon  Main 
flagpole. 

In  choosing  prominent  personalities  as  trustees  Matthew 
forgot  that  they  would  not  only  be  too  busy  to  give  the  college 
serious  attention,  but  that  they  would  tend  to  be  conservative, 
for  as  his  fellowtownsman  observed,  “a  conservative  is  a  radical 
grown  old.”  So  they  frowned  on  Vassar’s  radical  ideas  for  the 
new  curriculum,  and  allowed  the  local  men  to  manage  the  col¬ 
lege.  Not  until  President  Taylor’s  time,  twenty  years  later,  were 
Vassar’s  hopes  for  a  truly  national  institution  realized. 


19.  The  Lyceum  Lions 


Be  brave.  White  Faces,  be  brave! 

The  Kickapoos  bring  you  health. 

Their  hearts  are  full  of  pity  for  you. 

Fathers  and  Mothers!  Be  not  afraid; 

Your  children  shall  not  die. 

Have  Hope,  for  the  Great  Spirit 

Has  given  us  that  which  we  bring  to  you. 

To  make  you  well  and  happy. 

Greeting  from  the  Kickapoo  Lecture, 
found  at  Holmes,  N.  Y. 

THE  BATTLE  against  ignorance,  prejudice,  superstition,  and 
intolerance  was  waged  unceasingly  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was,  indeed,  our  chief 
preoccupation,  but  we  did  not  win  a  victory  all  along  the  line. 
There  remained  much  to  be  done,  when  Ku  Klux  Klan  crosses 
could  be  burned  on  Main  Street  after  the  first  World  War,  and 
our  immigration  policy  altered  along  linguistic  and  ethnic  lines. 

When  machinery  began  to  lighten  household  labor,  and  men 
earned  enough  in  the  mill  and  on  the  farm  to  buy  books  and 
papers,  and  listen  to  lectures,  the  first  general  assault  on  the 
citadels  of  error  was  sounded.  The  American  Lyceum  was  its 
battering-ram. 

There  existed,  here  and  there,  circles  of  culture — seeking 
folks,  who  made  some  border  raids  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Business  men  thought  their  mechanics  should  be  better  trained; 
landlords  promoted  fanner’s  clubs  to  improve  stock  and  seed 
and  soil.  Out  of  these  in  turn  grew  fairs  and  exhibits,  when 
curiosity  fed  the  hunger  for  better  tools  and  resources. 
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Dutchess  County  shared  richly  in  all  this.  The  great  river 
traffic  kept  its  market-places  open  to  every  impulse.  Even  with¬ 
out  media  of  communication  the  river  would  carry  its  own  tid¬ 
ings.  But  the  news  would  have  died  on  the  river  shore.  The  rich 
upland  farms  were  hungry  for  something  else.  The  early  news¬ 
paper,  the  printing  shop,  the  book-shop,  and  the  lyceum  were 
all  partners  in  the  business  of  enlightenment.  Often  the  same 
man  was  engaged  in  all  four  enterprises  at  the  same  time. 

Our  first  newspapers  came  to  us  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  John 
Holt  brought  his  press  to  Poughkeepsie  after  Kingston  was 
burned,  and  published  his  Country  Journal  here  in  1779. 
Samuel  Loudon’s  New  York  Packet  had  come  to  Fishkill  in 
1776;  Loudon  became  an  official  printer  for  the  new  state. 

After  the  Revolution  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Tories  to  escape 
from  town  to  country.  James  Rivington,  the  flamboyant  Loyal¬ 
ist  who  had  stamped  the  epithet  “Blueskins”  upon  the  ill-clad 
Continentals,  was  hijacked  by  a  Connection  incursion  at  the 
very  outbreak,  and  though  his  Royal  Gazette  was  soon  appear¬ 
ing  again,  was  unable  to  continue  at  the  war’s  end.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  tolerant  climate  of  Dutchess  that  his  son, 
James  Rivington,  Jr.,  retired  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  lived  among 
us  many  years,  dying  in  1841. 

When  the  Revolution  ended,  Nicholas  Power  succeeded  to 
Holt’s  press,  printing  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  April  11,  1785, 
the  Country  Journal  and  Dutchess  and  Ulster  Register,  in  1789. 
His  newspaper  mentions  the  first  Dutchess  library,  April  1, 
1795.  It  was  a  collection  for  the  use  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Academy,  at  Cannon  and  Academy  Streets.  Our  first  librarian 
was  Jacob  Radcliffe,a  student  of  James  Kent,  who  worked  with 
him  on  a  digest  of  New  York  Laws.  He  became  in  later  years 
a  judge  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court. 

Nicholas  Power  ran  a  bookshop,  the  first  account  of  which 
appeared  in  1798.  Along  with  many  of  only  ephemeral  value 
were  works  of  Franklin,  John  Milton,  Histories  of  the  American 
and  French  revolutions,  Washington’s  Letters,  Paine’s  Essays, 
Addison’s  Works,  books  of  law  and  medicine;  in  short  a  fair 
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example  of  the  best  then  in  print  and  on  sale,  quite  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  a  country  village  of  two 
thousand  people. 

In  1797  the  Union  Library  of  Pine  Plains  was  founded,  in 
that  region  where  union  churches  had  taught  the  value  of  co¬ 
operation.  Under  the  supervision  of  Ebenezer  Dibblee  two 
worthy  members  of  the  association  were  dispatched  to  New 
York.  They  returned  with  one  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes. 
It  was  a  good  catch.  There  were  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  Virginia, 
Dr.  Franklin’s  Works,  Washington’s  Letters,  Goldsmith’s  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  Hume’s  History  of  England,  Milton’s  Works, 
Homer’s  Odyssey,  Volney’s  Works,  History  of  Charles  V,  and 
others,  mostly  history.  Six  years  later,  under  the  choice  of 
Stephen  Eno,  who  from  that  time  gave  much  attention  to  the 
library,  a  second  catch  brought  in  the  poets:  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  Byron;  the  novelists:  Roderick  Random,  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw;  the  essayists:  the  Rambler,  the  Alhambra,  and  many 
others.  Altogether,  an  extraordinary  witness  to  good  taste  of 
the  period,  and  far  surpassing  the  treasure  purchased  for  the 
library  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie’s  first  cooperative  library  came  in  1804,  with 
the  support  of  Philo  Ruggles  and  Leonard  Maison.  Next  year 
another  circulating  library  was  started,  and  in  1809  Paraclete 
Potter  started  his  famous  bookshop,  which  became  a  social  and 
political  center,  suggesting  separate  notice.  It  lasted  until  1840, 
when  Potter  and  other  improvers  went  west. 

In  1838,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Improvement,  two  strug¬ 
gling  societies,  the  Mechanics’  Association  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
the  Poughkeepsie  Lyceum  of  Natural  Science,  united  by  incor¬ 
poration  as  the  Poughkeepsie  Lyceum  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  a  society  that  met  Poughkeepsie’s 
needs  for  over  fifty  years.  The  word  lyceum  used  in  its  title  met 
both  the  English  and  the  current  American  use  of  the  word.  In 
England,  a  lyceum  was  an  institute  or  school  for  adults,  with 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  In  America  the  word  had 
come  to  mean  a  system  of  lectures  for  the  adult  population,  and 
also  the  building  in  which  the  lectures  were  given.  The  Vassar 
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Brothers  Institute,  until  recent  years,  continued  the  tradition  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Lyceum.  Today  it  continues  only  the  lectures, 
on  travel. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Lyceum  was  not  wholly  selfmade.  New 
York  State  had  provided  funds  in  1835  and  1838  for  libraries. 
The  first  permitted  the  use  of  funds  from  school  taxes  for  school 
library  expenses;  the  second  provided  means  for  district  school 
and  common  school  libraries.  With  this  aid  a  library  was  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  Lancaster  School,  which  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  1841.  This  became  the  general  School  Library  in  1843,  under 
a  new  act.  In  1854  it  became  the  City  Library,  under  the  new 
charter.  In  1900  an  independent  board  of  trustees  was  desig¬ 
nated  to  manage  the  City  Library,  under  its  new  name,  the 
“Adriance  Memorial  Library,”  a  civic  institution  of  which  the 
county  is  justly  proud. 

In  1937  a  survey  of  village  libraries  showed  great  need  of 
improvement;  this  has  begun.  A  full  library  organization  on  a 
County  basis,  with  bookmobile  service  to  remote  areas,  is 
greatly  needed.  With  television  at  hand,  a  new  survey  is  a 
desideratum. 

The  old  libraries  could  have  reached  only  a  small  circle  of 
readers.  The  lyceum,  working  on  ears  and  eyes  like  modern 
television,  could  reach  a  wider  circle,  with  wider  range  of 
theme.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  feast  of  reason  for  1852,  one 
of  the  banner  years,  as  the  promoters  thought,  with  something 
for  everyone. 

Here  is  Park  Benjamin,  popular  and  witty  talker,  glib  and 
facile.  He  will  talk  on  marriage,  and  the  ladies  young  and  old 
will  crowd  to  hear  him.  Men  would  have  preferred  the  second 
Park  Benjamin,  editor  of  the  Scientific  American,  but  his  day  is 
yet  to  come. 

Here’s  Professor  Proudfit  of  Rutgers,  who  will  talk  of  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  1453.  A  little  remote,  but  Turkey  is  in  the 
news  in  1850. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Adams  of  New  York  will  discuss  the  problem  of 
Labor. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  will  ask:  “Is  Polite  Society  Polite?” 
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John  E.  Warren  will  give  a  homiletical  lay  sermon,  The 
Masquerade  of  Life  which  will  not  please  the  practical  folks  of 
Poughkeepsie. 

Howard  Crosby,  excellent  Greek  scholar  and  professor  at 
New  York  University,  brought  up  in  Wappingers,  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  on  the  Priest-Kings  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Vermilye  will  talk  about  the  Huguenots.  As  many 
of  the  villagers  are  sons  of  the  Huguenots  it  will  bring  a  full 
house.  Everyone  likes  to  hear  of  his  own  ancestors,  and  runs 
from  the  narrative  of  anyone  else’s. 

Alfred  B.  Street,  a  poet,  of  Albany  now  but  formerly  of 
Poughkeepsie,  will  make  a  brave  attempt  to  interest  us  in  our 
own  poetry.  He  will  recite  some  of  his  own,  and  read  from 
many  others.  We  are  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  human 
voice  can  do  for  a  poem. 

Bishop  Horatio  Potter  gives  us  a  stirring  talk  about  nothing 
in  particular,  but  how  well  he  does  it!  We  can  remember  when 
he  was  a  boy  raking  up  after  the  hayfork  on  a  summer  day  out 
Beekman  way.  We’re  proud  of  the  Potters. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  with  a  talk  on 
The  Ideal  and  the  Actual.  Uplifting,  no  doubt,  but  he  can’t  get 
away  with  it.  The  Eagle  reporter  will  say  in  his  next  issue:  “He 
appeared  a  little  like  the  pictures  we  see  of  Pickwick,  and  to 
give  his  actuality  some  ideality,  we  would  luxuriate  in  fancy 
upon  the  many  good  fat  turkeys  and  the  hundreds  of  juicy  beef 
steaks,  cut  from  round  sleek-looking  oxen,  which  have  gone  to 
be  incorporated  into  his  rotund  corporosity.” 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  county  seat,  the  villages  of  Fish- 
kill,  Dover,  Amenia,  Pine  Plains,  Rhinebeck,  and  Red  Hook 
started  lyceums,  among  which  that  of  Amenia  flourished  under 
Joel  Benton’s  management.  Benton  tells  in  one  of  his  essays,  of 
driving  in  a  sleigh  twenty-five  miles  and  back  to  hear  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1852. 

The  lyceums  of  the  period  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
lecturers  who  sensed  the  need  and  the  demand  of  these 
countryfolk.  The  local  newspapers,  with  their  boilerplate  ma- 
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terial  of  an  improving  character,  only  partially  fulfilled  their 
function.  They  presented  public  issues,  but  only  when  incident 
to  a  political  campaign,  and  then  in  the  most  partisan  way.  No 
fair  discussion  of  any  issue  ever  reached  the  public.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  the  rapidly  expanding  fields  of  geographical  explora¬ 
tion,  the  expansion  of  the  American  republic,  and  in  the 
popularization  of  history,  there  were  great  gaps. 

Nothing  will  ever  replace,  I  think,  the  value  of  the  public 
meeting  and  the  personality  of  a  speaker.  If  he  is  well  trained, 
his  lecture  will  always  outrun  the  printed  word,  and  even  the 
pictured  word,  in  its  value. 

So,  then,  here  are  fifty  thousand  full-grown  people,  hungry 
for  mental  food.  What  will  they  find?  The  answer  lies  with  in¬ 
stitutions  where  knowledge  is  gathered  and  stored — with  the 
church  above  all,  and  its  itinerant  messengers;  with  the  parties 
that  have  come  together  to  urge  a  cause;  with  travelers  to 
strange  places.  Science  is  still  too  theoretical  to  realize  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  public.  Education  is  still  too  concerned  with 
the  remote  past.  The  arts  are  not  yet  organized;  individuals  will 
come  to  display  their  ill- trained  talents. 

The  country  audience  will  not  be  uncritical,  though  its  hun¬ 
ger  for  something  to  think  about  will  keep  it  tolerant  beyond 
belief.  It  will  sit  through  many  a  punishing  hour  in  the  hope  of 
something  fruitful  at  the  last. 

My  father,  about  1860,  heard  that  a  new  lyceum  was  being 
organized  at  Chautauqua  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vincent,  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  went  to  Chautauqua  to  see  it.  Vincent 
was  attracted  by  the  young  theological  student,  and  hired  him 
for  the  summer  to  give  lecture-tours  before  a  fifty-foot  model 
of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  That  was  the  start  of  a  great  enter¬ 
prise  that  made  Chautauqua  a  common,  no  longer  a  proper 
name,  as  a  camp-meeting  kind  of  lyceum.  Later  still,  the  Red- 
path  organization  was  to  put  the  lyceum  circuit  into  big  busi¬ 
ness,  which  of  course  in  time  became  its  own  undoing. 

The  American  lyceum,  or  at  least  the  Dutchess  version  of  it, 
never  attained  anything  so  permanent  or  so  fully  organized. 
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The  people  were  curious  about  the  world  outside  the  county, 
and  more  especially  about  the  issues  of  the  day.  They  won¬ 
dered  about  the  “celebrity,”  the  visiting  foreigner,  the  leader  of 
some  social  movement.  They  were  not  so  avid  for  learning  in 
any  real  sense,  nor  could  they  see  the  value  of  even  short 
courses  in  agriculture,  shop  work,  or  any  less  immediately 
profitable  training. 

Not  until  after  1840  could  a  majority  of  votes  be  obtained  for 
free  schooling,  nor  until  1870  was  this  made  compulsory.  The 
well-organized  lyceum  met  fully  the  demand  for  popular  in¬ 
formation,  for  something  to  talk  about.  If  anyone  wanted  to 
know  more,  there  were  books.  The  lyceum  ranked  as  entertain¬ 
ment,  competing  with  the  circus,  the  traveling  theater  troupe, 
the  quartets  of  singers,  and,  later,  Swiss  bell-ringers  and  all  the 
rest  of  Chautauqua. 

Not  until  elementary  education  was  followed  by  extensive 
secondary  years  would  there  be  such  a  demand  as  appears  in 
our  “Adult  Education.”  Tonight  probably  fifteen  thousand 
adults  will  attend  courses  in  our  evening  classes,  outside  and 
beyond  any  regular  high-school  or  community  college  program. 
Such  a  development  could  only  follow  a  century  of  progress  in 
popular  education.  In  that  progress  the  old-time  lyceum  played 
a  not  insignificant  role. 

It  had,  of  course,  its  imitators,  more  or  less  worthy.  The  en¬ 
lightened  Kickapoo  Indians  went  through  the  county,  giving 
instructive  lessons  (“spiels”)  on  Sagwa,  the  wonderful  remedy 
for  children  s  complaints,  diabetes  and  Bright’s  disease  (if  taken 
in  time).  The  lecture  sometimes  included  Indian  Oil,  so  good 
for  colic,  stitch  in  the  side,  toothache,  and  sore  throat.  It  might 
even  take  in  the  Indian  salve,  for  piles,  cancers,  indolent  ulcers, 
being  made  of  genuine  buffalo  tallow,  combined  with  the 
medicinal  properties  of  healing  herbs  and  barks. 

Sad  to  say,  the  Kickapoo  outlasted  the  lyceum,  and  still 
makes  his  appeal  at  summer  fairs. 

Above  these  mercenaries  came  itinerant  evangelists.  A  highly 
respectable  audience  gathered  in  Pine’s  spacious  and  beautiful 
hall  in  1860  to  hear  Milboume,  the  blind  preacher,  or  the  elo- 
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quent  “Poughkeepsie  Blacksmith,”  Sargeant  Prentiss,  heir  of 
the  giant  Whigs  around  the  great  and  good  Henry  Clay,  to 
denounce  corruption. 

Every  cause  had  its  proponents  and  opponents.  Dr.  Boynton 
gave  a  lecture  on  gold,  in  1850.  He  was  against  it,  like  the  min¬ 
ister  who  lectured  the  College  Hill  school-boys  in  1849,  warn¬ 
ing  them  not  to  run  off  to  Californy. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Crosby  of  Wappinger  gave  three  most  in¬ 
structive  lectures  on  the  Holy  Land,  after  his  return  from  his 
travels. 

When  Wendell  Phillips  lectured  on  the  lost  arts,  every  seat 
was  sold,  and  standees  in  rows  craned  their  necks.  John  B. 
Gough’s  great  lecture,  London  Life,  was  equally  crowded.  He 
stressed,  of  course,  the  perils  of  the  great  city,  and  the  evils  of 
intemperance.  His  fame  was  international. 

Good  Abraham  Van  Wyck  went  to  a  lecture  by  Gough,  on 
temperance.  When  he  came  out  the  news  carriers  were  crying 
the  special  extra:  “Fort  Sumter  has  fallen!”  Next  day,  after  tem¬ 
perately  thinking  things  over,  he  enlisted.  “I  am  single;  I 
shall  go.” 

P.  T.  Barnum  kept  his  audience  in  stitches  and  roars.  “Rich 
and  entertaining,”  he  had  chosen  Money  Making  as  his  theme. 
He  told  them  the  secrets  of  advertising.  “Keep  in  the  news. 
Never  stop  the  advertising.”  “Be  intelligent;  never  endorse 
anything,”  said  this  prince  of  endorsers.  He  brought  down  the 
house  time  after  time,  in  December,  1862,  when  things  looked 
worst  for  the  Union.  The  crowded  audience  forgot  its  worries. 

Next  month  George  William  Curtis,  America’s  favorite  editor 
and  public  orator  on  everything,  talked  long  and  well  on  The 
American  Idea  of  Liberty.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  editor  of  Scrib¬ 
ners  Magazine,  followed  him,  “going  strong”  with  his  hearers 
on  literature. 

One  patron  urged  that  William  M.  Thackeray  be  invited.  He 
had  heard  that  the  gentleman  was  “a  pleasant,  agreeable 
author,”  and  wanted  to  hear  him  on  the  writers  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time. 
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In  1850  George  Vandenhoff  of  Boston  spent  Evenings  with 
the  Poets:  Byron,  Scott,  Longfellow,  and  Shakespeare.  Four 
lectures  on  Astronomy,  one  on  Napoleon,  were  followed  by  a 
dud:  G.P.R.  James,  English  novelist  and  Bore  Supreme,  wore 
out  his  audience  with  Customs  and  Institutions  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ancestors.  The  Dutch  and  Irish  citizens  who  had  paid 
twenty-five  cents  to  hear  him  felt  aggrieved.  They  felt  better 
after  an  evening  with  the  Dutchess  County  Musical  Society. 

A  “Mechanic”  wrote  to  the  Eagle,  to  complain  of  the  lack  of 
lectures  on  science  and  invention.  What  use  were  all  these 
trivialities?  Probably  he  was  a  reader  of  G.  H.  Clark,  who  pub¬ 
lished  at  Poughkeepsie  the  American  Mechanic,  and  later  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Rhinebeck  Gazette. 

A  hero  of  the  Lyceum,  captured  for  Dutchess,  was  Artemus 
Ward  (Charles  G.  Brown),  who  gave  his  famous  lecture:  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Woods,  in  Pine’s  Hall,  February  10,  1862.  As  a 
friend  of  Poughkeepsie’s  own  Josh  Billings  whose  popularity 
rivalled  that  of  Artemus  himself,  he  taught  him  to  mis-spell. 

Of  all  the  popular  speakers  of  the  lyceum,  of  whom  only  a 
few  are  named  here,  none  surpassed  in  the  opinion  of  local 
audiences  the  best  of  our  local  talent,  the  Honorable  John 
Thompson  of  Stanford.  Grandson  and  pupil  of  the  famous 
schoolmaster  Robert  Scott  of  Rhinebeck,  John  Thompson  was 
a  leader  of  the  Dutchess  bar.  In  1850  he  had  skillfully  nego¬ 
tiated  the  riparian  rights  for  the  Hudson  River  railroad.  Three 
years  later  he  helped  to  frame  the  Poughkeepsie’s  city  charter. 
In  1855  he  had  been  a  founder  of  the  new  Republican  party, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  the  following  year.  His  speech 
there  on  the  admission  of  Kansas,  was  widely  reprinted.  He 
was  a  valued  adviser  of  Matthew  Vassar,  and  a  trustee  of  his 
college.  He  worked  for  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern,  and 
spoke  at  Stissing  when  it  reached  the  village.  He  was  president 
of  the  F allkill  National  Bank. 

Many  of  his  lyceum  efforts  were  printed  as  pamphlets.  The 
Reign  of  Law  took  an  advanced  position  in  theology.  The 
Principle  of  Continuity  advocated  the  acceptance  of  evolution, 
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in  the  beginning  of  that  great  controversy.  Whenever  he  spoke, 
men  listened.  He  never  talked  down  to  them.  He  worked  hard 
and  thought  independently,  over  every  sentence.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  his  great  skill,  and  to  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  that  his  fellow-townsmen  filled  the  hall  to  hear  his  serious 
discourses. 

A  sharp-minded,  practical  sort  of  man,  John  Thompson  gave 
in  1852  a  series  of  seven  lectures,  including  such  titles  as  Con¬ 
flict  the  Rule  of  Excellence. 

He  was  the  busiest  lawyer  of  his  time,  pleading  in  most  of 
the  important  cases.  Ever  ready  to  respond  to  his  townsmen’s 
request,  he  yet  carefully  prepared  for  every  one. 

Of  two  lectures  that  have  come  down  in  print,  a  friend  in 
whose  critical  judgment  I  place  great  reliance  has  written: 
“They  are  both  very  respectable  performances.  Both  aim  at 
reconciling  Christianity  with  19th  century  natural  science,  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  higher  biblical  criticism.  Thompson’s 
version  of  Christianity  is  of  course  somewhat  unorthodox,  and 
rather  close  to  the  philosophical  idealism  that  found  one  of  its 
best  expressions  in  Josiah  Royce.  Thompson  is  trying  to  find  a 
broad  middle  way  between  scientific  atheism  and  dogmatic 
theology. 

“Thompson’s  arguments  are  of  course  characteristic  of  his 
period.  But  though  he  is  not  original,  one  gets  the  feeling  of  an 
independent  thinker  who  has  thought  things  out  for  himself. 
He  presents  his  arguments  in  a  stately  prose  .  .  .  There  is  a  per¬ 
suasive  ornateness  throughout,  and  sometimes  even  thunder,  as 
befits  the  ultimate  loftiness  of  his  theme.” 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  American  Lyceum  as 
given  over  to  the  shallow  thinking  of  platform  talkers  whose 
loose  tongues  wagged  at  both  ends.  There  were  such,  and  the 
Dutchess  papers  were  severe  with  them.  But  they  were  proud 
to  set  up  this  local  product  as  equal  to  the  best  of  his  day. 
Thompson  had  never  gone  to  college,  never  studied  abroad. 
His  only  training  was  his  clerkship  in  Francis  A.  Livingston’s 
office,  district  attorney  of  the  County. 
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Thompson’s  fame  extended  far  beyond  the  Dutchess  villages 
where  he  had  lectured.  He  was  a  favorite  commencement  orator 
at  Union  and  Williams  Colleges,  and  held  honorary  degrees  of 
M.A.  from  both  Union  and  Yale.  In  his  religion  he  was  a  “New 
Light”  Presbyterian,  objecting  to  the  excesses  of  revivalism  and 
urging  thoughtful  study.  He  urged  also  more  participation  by 
laymen  in  church  government,  in  lectures  such  as  The  Limits 
of  Sacerdotal  Tower.  All  in  all,  Thompson  may  well  stand  as 
representative  of  the  best  in  Dutchess  thought,  creditable  even 
now  in  soundness  of  logic  and  stoutness  of  defense. 

The  great  rival  of  the  lyceum,  if  the  bookshop  and  library  be 
for  the  moment  deferred,  was  the  public  press.  Even  in  the 
poverty-stricken  days  of  the  weekly  four-pager,  some  pitiful 
attempts  were  made  to  give  popular  information,  as  well  as  to 
circulate  sad  novels  and  even  more  lugubrious  verse. 

Particularly  in  the  field  of  travel  and  geography,  the  press 
raised  the  sights  of  the  people.  Travelers’  letters,  among  them 
John  Guy  Vassar’s,  were  a  favorite  stock-in-trade.  Isaac  Platt, 
as  has  been  noted,  wrote  his  own  letters,  and  told  his  readers  of 
the  expanding  nation  in  a  clear  and  interesting  way. 

Of  the  later  lions  of  Dutchess,  Wallace  Bruce  was  the  most 
picturesque.  A  poet  who  made  poetry  pay,  he  started  with  his 
double  Scotch  name  at  the  Centennial  of  1876,  and  for  twenty 
years  lectured  with  substantial  fees  across  the  country.  As  Con¬ 
sul  in  Edinburgh,  he  unveiled  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  Scots’  capital.  For  years  to  come  no  dedication  of  any¬ 
thing  escaped  him.  The  poem  on  the  Soldiers’  Memorial  at 
Reservoir  Square  ends:  “Columbia  and  Dutchess  will  not  for¬ 
get.  Wallace  Bruce.”  Nobody  else  did.  He  wrote  poems  for 
every  mile  of  the  Hudson,  and  made  a  guidebook,  too.  He 
scribbled  on,  smoothly  effluent,  healthful,  but  not  intoxicating. 
He  once  said,  “The  best  part  of  the  American  Eagle  is  the  quill.” 

From  Dusenberry’s  “Literary  Institute”  of  1836,  with  its  eve¬ 
ning  lectures,  to  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge’s  grist  of  fifty  lectures 
a  year,  “syndicated  in  thirty-five  hundred  newspapers,”  there 
flowed  a  drift  from  the  lecture  hall  to  the  cheaper  home  reading 
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in  one’s  favorite  journal.  Talmadge  was  probably  the  most 
popular  lecturer  and  preacher  of  his  time  (1875-1910),  and  an 
editor  as  well.  He  was  of  Dutchess  stock,  his  parents  living  in 
Fishkill,  and  later  in  Pleasant  Valley.  He  was  Yankee  enough 
to  be  sensational,  and  Dutch  enough  to  stay  on  the  safe  side  of 
scandal  and  heresy.  The  Eagle  printed  many  of  his  lectures. 
They  seem  tame  enough  today,  though  they  excited  the  se¬ 
verest  criticism  among  his  hearers. 

But  he  represents  the  American  tendency  of  the  popular  en¬ 
tertainer  to  price  himself  out  of  his  market,  and  then  to  syndi¬ 
cate  his  product  in  some  new  medium  of  communication.  Thus 
about  1900  the  Sunday  newspaper  became  the  popular  lyceum. 
What  was  lost  by  the  drama  of  the  lecturer  and  his  audience 
was  partly  replaced  by  a  higher  quality  of  material,  and  a  wider 
choice  of  theme.  Not  wholly,  for  what  could  replace  the  eager 
throng  of  listeners  who  had  come  in  their  sleighs  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  to  draw  deep  draughts  of  inspiration  from  an 
Emerson? 


Madam  Brett’s  Mill 


20.  A  Concern  for  Community 


You  may  think  and  talk  about  a  state  of  inde¬ 
pendence  as  much  as  you  please  —  there  is  no 
such  thing.  Man  is  dependent  upon  his  fellow- 
man  in  a  thousand  ways.  Society  could  not 
exist  without  a  reliance  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  upon  each  other.  Reader,  attend  to  your 
part  and  act  it  well. 

journal  &  eagle,  March,  1845. 

ONE  SEPTEMBER  DAY  in  1924,  three  ladies  were  at  luncheon 
together  in  a  New  York  club.  Their  animation  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  others.  All  three  were  talking  at  once,  in  the  gayest 
of  spirits.  Outbursts  of  laughter  finally  brought  the  question 
from  a  friend. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  three  talking  about?” 

“Politics.” 

“What  is  so  jolly  about  politics?” 

Well,  it  seemed  that  here  were  three  sisters,  each  of  them  a 
leader  in  her  own  way,  each  driving  hard  for  a  different  party. 

Geraldine  Morgan  Thompson,  leader  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  was  high  in  Republican  affairs,  and  out  for 
Coolidge. 

Ruth  Morgan  of  Dutchess,  strong  Wilsonian  and  League  of 
Nations  woman,  was  campaigning  for  John  W.  Davis. 

Margaret  Morgan  Norrie,  Progressive  and  social  reformer, 
colleague  of  Oswald  G.  Villard  and  The  Nation,  was  deep  in 
the  third-party  campaign  for  Robert  M.  LaFollette. 

This  was,  it  seemed,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend¬ 
ment:  a  beautiful  perpetual  check,  but,  oh,  what  fun! 
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The  Morgan  sisters  seemed  to  me  the  flower  of  their  culture, 
the  rare  quintessence  of  nearly  a  century  of  struggle  for 
women’s  rights.  My  friend  Dr.  Dixon  Fox,  in  his  Decline  of 
Aristocracy  in  the  Politics  of  New  York,  forgot  to  record  the 
women  of  the  river  places,  and  their  associates.  Just  as  the  men 
seemed  to  breed  out  from  the  political  prize-ring,  the  women 
leaped  into  the  arena. 

Geraldine  Thompson  has  for  many  years  led  in  many  move¬ 
ments  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  She  bears  the  name  of  the 
Geraldine  Livingston  who  married  Lydig  Hoyt,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Society  of 
New  York. 

This  powerful  organization,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
Dutchess,  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  sentimental  compassion  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  beginning  with  the  spirit  of  Lady 
Bountiful,  and  ending  with  the  realization  that  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  misfortune  could  never  be  remedied  by  mere  good 
will  however  desirable.  It  must  turn  to  science  for  new  ways 
of  treatment,  to  society  for  aid,  and  to  the  state  for  the  larger 
functions.  It  must  also  engage  in  both  economics  and  politics 
for  both  preventive  and  remedial  work.  This  was  the  great 
nineteenth  century  discovery,  and  for  it  much  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  women  like  those  of  the  Livingston  and  Schuyler 
families  of  Dutchess. 

Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  great-granddaughter  of  Philip  J. 
Schuyler  of  Rhinebeck,  was  a  cousin  of  the  Staatsburg  Living¬ 
stons,  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr.,  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend.  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Hoyt,  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  Morgans,  joined  her  in  bringing  trained  nurses 
from  England  to  America,  and  establishing  their  first  school. 
Louisa  had  come  through  the  apprenticeship  of  Civil  War 
service,  overtaxing  her  strength  in  the  United  States  General 
Committee.  Out  of  this  work  came  the  State  Charities  Aid,  and 
the  first  nursing  school  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  transfer  in 
1890  of  all  the  insane  to  state  hospitals,  the  organization  against 
blindness;  and  thus  all  the  rest.  She  herself  became  blind.  As  a 
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trustee  of  the  new  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  bequest  of  a 
Hudson  River  woman,  Louisa  Schuyler  could  make  a  much 
wider  attack  upon  all  the  problems  of  poverty. 

Margaret  Norrie  was  of  a  different  temper,  that  of  the  cru¬ 
sader  rather  than  the  careful  scientific  planner.  She  took  on  the 
cause  of  peace  when  World  War  I  was  in  its  full  high  tide.  Her 
spirit,  crushed  for  a  time  by  the  untimely  death  of  her  only  son, 
rose  again  to  new  effort.  She  stood  for  prohibition,  when  it  was 
the  fashion  to  nullify  its  law;  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
when  with  suffrage  won,  women  hung  back  from  political  ac¬ 
tion;  for  the  Women’s  City  and  County  Club  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  the  County,  when  women  were  beginning  to  forget  that 
the  influence  of  women  would  never  be  strong  without  union. 

The  Lewis  Gordon  Norrie  Park,  and  the  Margaret  Norrie 
Park  beside  it,  given  by  Mrs.  Thompson,  are  family  memorials 
of  this  son  and  this  mother,  a  permanent  evidence  of  the  love 
for  Margaret  Norrie  and  her  work.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that 
in  the  depression  of  thirty-three,  the  boys  of  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  should  have  developed  the  park  in  its  early 
stage. 

In  her  memory  her  sisters  and  their  friends  in  the  City  and 
County  Club  established  Margaret  L.  Norrie  Fellowships  at 
Vassar  College,  carrying  two-year  stipends  for  graduate  re¬ 
search  in  social  problems  of  Dutchess  County.  A  study  in 
Family  Life  by  Margaret  Reese  opened  the  series  in  1933. 
Public  Welfare  followed,  by  Margaret  H.  Richards;  The 
Farmer,  by  Martha  Collins  Bayne  (1936);  Library  Needs  by 
Maisry  MacCracken  (1937);  and  County  at  Large,  a  summary 
by  Martha  Bayne,  closed  the  account  in  1937.  Only  for  the 
time.  Every  county  should  have  a  continuing  series  of  such 
studies;  many  have  since  been  made  under  other  auspices,  by 
towns  and  boards. 

In  her  letter  announcing  her  resignation  as  National  Com- 
mitteewoman  of  the  Republican  Party  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Lewis  Thompson  (Geraldine  Morgan)  voiced  a 
principle  that  deserves  record  as  the  mature  conclusion  of  a 
Dutchess  County  citizen  on  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
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“Leadership  implies  thinking  and  acting  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  group  action,  and  doing  this  so  clearly  and 
effectively  that  political  principles  become  simple  and  convinc¬ 
ing.  Unless  intelligent,  unselfish  leadership  is  developed  to  meet 
this  situation,  the  increasing  apathy  of  the  average  citizen  to¬ 
wards  political  responsibility  will  not  be  overcome.  There  will 
always  be  many  busy,  occupied  people  who  must  have  infor¬ 
mation  on  political  principles  and  policies  brought  to  their  very 
doors  if  they  are  to  participate  effectively  in  the  government 
of  the  country  through  their  votes.  To  do  this  demands  not  only 
the  most  simple  and  direct  method  of  presentation  but  also  real 
sincerity.  ...  To  justify  working  for  a  party  one  must  honestly 
feel  that  the  success  of  that  party  will  advance  public  welfare, 
give  efficient  government,  and  seat  in  high  places  men  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  capacity.” 

Mrs.  Thompson’s  resignation  was  due  to  the  death  of  her 
sister  Margaret,  and  the  thought  she  needed  to  put  upon  ques¬ 
tions  resulting  from  it.  But  in  this  letter  of  October  12,  1927, 
we  have  the  first  reflections  of  a  woman  political  leader  after 
the  grant  of  suffrage. 

The  activities  of  Ruth,  the  second  in  age  among  these  fa¬ 
mous  Morgan  sisters,  ranged  over  a  whole  field  of  social  action, 
and  occupied  a  full  and  happy  life.  Though  she  did  not  enter 
so  directly  into  political  action  as  the  others,  she  felt  most 
strongly  the  obligation  of  women  to  make  their  influence  felt. 
She  supported  the  women’s  club  movement,  and  was  president 
of  the  Colony  Club  for  over  twenty  years.  She  pressed  for 
women’s  share  in  the  World  War,  and  was  one  of  the  five  High 
Commissioners  of  the  American  Red  Cross  nursing  mission. 
She  organized  the  “flying  squadrons”  that  turned  up  in  the 
danger  spot  wherever  the  situation  demanded  it.  Among  her 
honors  from  grateful  France  was  the  invitation  to  remove  from 
the  statue  groups  of  the  Place  de  La  Concord  the  black  shrouds 
that  had  for  forty  years  covered  the  figures  of  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine,  then  set  free. 

She  followed  her  grandmother,  Geraldine  Livingston  Hoyt 
of  the  New  York  Visiting  Committee,  and  became  chairman  of 
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the  Social  Service  department  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  She  was  a 
director  of  the  State  Charities  Aid,  which  her  grandmother  had 
helped  to  found. 

She  had  worked  for  suffrage,  and  she  became  vice-president 
of  the  League  for  Women  Voters.  She  felt  very  deeply  about 
war,  and  was  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War.  In  Dutchess  she  was  active  in  Staats- 
burg  in  many  ways.  She  took  great  interest  in  the  Dutchess 
County  Health  Association,  and  was  for  six  years  before  her 
death  its  president. 

All  this  might  seem  to  imply  a  hurried,  bustling  sort  of 
woman,  one  of  those  dynamos  incarnate  from  which  even 
brave  men  draw  back.  Yet  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Ruth 
Morgan,  the  Ruth  Morgan  whom  I  knew,  not  only  thought 
very  deeply  and  clearly  upon  policy  before  action,  but  referred 
every  question  first  of  all,  to  her  tribunal  of  religious  justice. 
For  Ruth  Morgan’s  religion  was  of  the  inner  life.  Dr.  Richard 
Cabot,  distinguished  physician,  said  of  her  in  her  last  fatal  ill¬ 
ness,  of  cancer:  “For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  had  the 
great  privilege  of  attending  the  sickbed  of  a  saint.”  And  a  saint 
she  surely  was,  in  her  utter  dedication  both  to  religion  and  to 
the  humanity  she  served. 

No  one  knew  Ruth  Morgan  better  than  Mrs.  Dorothy  Whit¬ 
ney  Elmhirst,  herself  a  philanthropist  and  social  student  of 
eminence.  “Ruth  Morgan  was  in  her  public  life  the  most  un¬ 
selfish  and  inspiring  of  leaders,  for  she  sought  no  personal  re¬ 
wards,  but  worked  with  unflagging  energy  for  the  cause  she 
held  at  heart  .  .  .  with  a  mind  that  worked  like  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  and  penetrated  straight  to  the  core  of  the  matter  where 
others  often  fumbled,  she  yet  contrived  to  make  her  slower 
witted  companions  feel  that  they  had  played  an  invaluable  part 
in  any  common  deliberation.  Her  wit  enlivened  every  meeting 
and  every  conversation,  and  yet  it  was  never  used  at  anyone’s 
expense.  She  had  the  attitude  of  a  statesman,  in  that  her  aims 
were  definite  and  clear,  her  purpose  courageous  and  her  pro¬ 
posals  carefully  planned  step  by  step  as  the  result  of  a  logical, 
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concrete  attack.  And  no  amount  of  criticism  could  shake  her 
determination,  once  she  had  embarked  on  the  course  that 
seemed  to  her  right.” 

Closest,  I  think,  to  the  spirit  of  Ruth  Morgan,  though  of  her 
grandmother’s  generation,  was  Dorothea  Dix,  the  saint  of 
prisons  and  hospitals.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  she  had 
much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital,  or  that  once  decided  upon,  she  sat  down 
in  the  State  Capitol  and  worked  upon  every  part  of  the  plan 
and  every  legislator  having  to  do  with  their  completion.  No 
monument  to  her  stands  in  the  great  hospital  nor  would  she 
have  desired  one;  but  let  this  be  written  as  a  memorial  of  her. 

She  knew  Poughkeepsie,  for  she  had  visited  the  County 
almshouse,  and  in  her  report  of  visits  to  the  almshouses  of  the 
state,  in  1844,  she  had  praised  the  Dutchess  County  Home  as 
“a  model  of  neatness,  order,  and  good  discipline.  The  house¬ 
hold  arrangements  are  excellent,  the  kitchens  and  cellars  com¬ 
plete  in  every  part.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  State  so  good  as 
these.  Every  apartment  in  the  almshouse  was  exceptionally 
clean,  well  furnished  and  neatly  arranged.  Such  of  the  insane 
as  were  highly  excited  were  in  clean,  decent  rooms.” 

But  by  1851,  there  were  between  four  and  five  hundred  in¬ 
mates.  By  1863  city  and  county  poor  had  been  separated,  the 
city  taking  over  the  old  county  grounds.  Five  years  later  a  new 
house  was  erected. 

Dorothea  Dix  had  a  theory  of  treatment  for  mental  illness 
which  sounds  strangely  modern.  “Her  theory  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  law  of  love,  believing  that  the  elementary  power  is 
in  it,  and  that  happiness  will  spread  as  it  prevails.”  Thus  the 
Eagle,  November  30,  1850,  which  adds:  “She  is  now  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  committees  in  six  different  states,  having  the 
creation  of  asylums  in  charge.” 

“She  collects  facts,  visits  the  seat  of  government,  in  parlor  and 
social  circle  enlists  sympathies  and  secures  universal  support, 
disarms  opposition,  and  almost  invariably  succeeds.” 

“How  beautiful  is  such  a  life!” 
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A  school-teacher  weakened  in  health,  Miss  Dix  had  seen  the 
prison  in  East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  She  studied  other 
institutions,  and  obtained  the  sponsorship  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe, 
husband  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  The  report  in  1843  caused  a 
sensation.  Thereafter  her  course  was  clear.  It  was  interrupted 
by  her  administration  of  army  nurses,  but  continued  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  L.  J.  Bigelow  in  the  Galaxy  attributed  to  her  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital. 

Referring  to  the  current  project,  appropriating  $100,000  to 
the  Poughkeepsie  work,  he  writes:  “Her  ideas  will  soon  take 
shape  in  an  imposing  edifice.  This  enterprise,  which  will  be  a 
complete  success,  is  one  of  the  last  to  which  Miss  Dix  has  con¬ 
tributed  her  untiring  energy.” 

“A  sedate  kindly,  experienced  lady,  rather  above  the  middle 
height.  Her  hair  is  yet  very  dark.  Her  eyes  seem  black  but  are, 
in  fact,  grey.  Her  attractive  smile  ripples  about  the  eyes  and 
lips. 

“So  appears  Miss  Dix,  as  she  sits  at  an  alcove  of  the  State 
Library  at  Albany,  answering  her  letters  in  a  bold  masculine 
hand,  and  with  much  celerity.  She  is  only  found  here  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  sen¬ 
ators  and  members  of  Assembly  are  frequently  dropping  in  to 
consult  her  about  the  new  building.  She  unfolds  her  plans  to 
them  with  logical  precision  .  .  .  She  has  no  home  but  her 
country.  She  drops  out  of  sight  when  the  scheme  has  become 
an  accomplished  fact.” 

Certainly  an  astonishing  female!  Her  only  ornament  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pearl,  this  quiet  lady  stirred  Dr.  Per  Lee  Pine  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  to  work  for  two  years  to  get  the  bill  through  legislature. 
He  was  ably  seconded  by  Gen.  Alfred  B.  Smith,  back  from  the 
war  and  supervisor  in  Poughkeepsie.  A  committee  of  citizens 
including  Cornelius  DuBois,  B.  J.  Lossing,  George  Corlies, 
J.  P.  H.  Tallman,  and  George  Innis,  who  agreed  to  raise  the 
private  fund  to  add  to  the  city’s  budget,  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  nor  the  sleighride  through  the  blizzard  of  December  29th 
of  1866,  to  Fishlcill,  and  the  ferry  to  Newburgh,  a  special  trip  at 
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fifty  dollars,  to  secure  the  hospital  for  Poughkeepsie,  graphi¬ 
cally  narrated  by  E.  Platt.  But  not  a  word  about  Dorothea  Dix 
in  any  local  mention.  Her  work  was  finished,  and  she  dropped 
out  of  sight  long  before  the  opening  in  1871. 

I  rejoice  that  Dutchess  County  has  been  honored  by  the 
state  in  the  erection  of  four  more  institutions  of  mercy.  The 
Matteawan  State  Hospital,  at  Beacon,  was  opened  April  15, 
1892.  It  cares  for  about  two  thousand  patients,  with  a  staff  of 
some  nine  hundred  and  a  budget  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  at  Wingdale,  N.  Y.,  originally 
designed  to  replace  Sing  Sing,  was  remodelled  and  opened  in 
1924  to  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  Today  it  cares  for  more  than 
five  thousand  three  hundred  patients. 

Wassaic  State  School,  begun  in  1928,  now  cares  for  more 
than  three  thousand  nine  hundred  patients,  in  addition  to  over 
five  hundred  in  convalescent,  family,  or  colony  care.  Over 
eleven  hundred  staff  are  engaged.  Children  of  all  levels  are 
planned  for. 

Green  Haven  Prison,  most  recent  of  New  York’s  institutions, 
consists  of  eight  units  surrounded  by  a  thirty-foot  concrete  wall. 
It  is  a  “maximum  security”  prison,  a  transfer  from  Sing  Sing, 
receiving  about  five  hundred  yearly.  Total  registration  is  above 
its  capacity,  though  the  prison  is  planned  to  care  for  two 
thousand.  It  maintains  a  remarkable  educational  program. 

All  these  great  components  in  the  state  program  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  are  essential  and  constituent  members  of  Dutchess 
County  community.  It  is  the  intention  of  their  administration 
to  make  and  keep  them  so.  The  county  community  near  Wing- 
dale,  for  example,  has  cooperated  heartily  in  the  out-patient 
care  program.  Our  citizens  participate  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  We  have  no  right,  nor  is  it  either  wise  or  safe,  to  segre¬ 
gate  them  in  our  thinking.  Communities  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  units  realize  all  this  and  act  on  their 
knowledge,  but  sometimes  there  arises  a  vague  fear  or  distrust 
of  their  work  and  their  nearness,  in  areas  remote  from  their 
operation. 

The  centennial  of  interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Hudson 
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River  Hospital  occurred  three  years  ago.  As  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  the  State  institutions  in  Dutchess  its  growth  may  be 
told,  as  representative  of  the  whole  group.  From  1871,  when  it 
opened  with  seven  patients,  the  growth  has  been  continuous 
to  the  present  5700.  Nine  fine  Superintendents  have  served  it: 
Drs.  Joseph  M.  Cleaveland  (1871-1893);  Charles  W.  Pilgrim 
(1893-1916);  Walter  G.  Ryon  (1917-1925);  Clarence  O.  Cheney 
(1926-1931);  Ralph  W.  Folsom  (1931-1941);  John  W.  Ross 
(1941-1946);  Wirt  C.  Groom  (Acting,  1946-1950);  O.  Arnold 
Kilpatrick  (1950-1957);  Robert  C.  Hunt  (1957-). 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  the  first  of  my  day,  sought  to  make 
the  hospital  a  friendly  and  hopeful  place.  He  planted  the  great 
trees  of  today,  and  developed  the  parklike  grounds.  He  started 
research  in  the  pathology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system;  a 
school  of  nursing;  a  course  of  training  for  ward  attendants;  staff 
meetings  for  diagnosis  of  special  cases.  Dr.  Cheney,  like  him, 
was  a  student  and  scholar,  writing  many  scientific  articles,  and 
serving  as  President  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association.  In 
1931  he  became  Director  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  in  New 
York.  Dr.  O.  Arnold  Kilpatrick  introduced  shock  treatment  and 
drug  therapy;  the  invaluable  service  of  the  Vassar  undergradu¬ 
ates  and  other  young  women;  a  community  mental  health 
clinic  and  day-care  center.  These  came  out  of  the  new  County 
Mental  Health  Association.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hunt  in  his  first  year 
initiated  open  wards  for  89%  of  the  hospital  patients;  which  is 
nothing  less  than  epochal  in  hospital  administration.  The  pub¬ 
lic,  alarmed  by  one  or  two  incidents,  had  advanced  so  far  in  the 
understanding  of  mental  illness  as  to  take  the  matter  with  for¬ 
bearance. 

Today  the  population  of  the  hospital,  with  its  staff,  some 
7000,  equals  that  of  all  Poughkeepsie  in  the  years  when  it  was 
planned. 

All  these  doings  are,  of  course,  in  the  field  of  medicine,  to 
the  development  of  which  the  ultimate  credit  should  go.  From 
the  Indian  doctor,  Prince  Quack  of  Pine  Plains,  and  the  half- 
Indian  Ichabod  Prosser  of  Pawling,  to  the  “German,”  “French,” 
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and  “Jew,”  doctors  of  our  earliest  documents,  the  county  seems 
to  have  been  supplied  with  doctors  of  a  sort. 

With  Samuel  Bard’s  founding  of  the  Medical  Society  under 
the  law  of  1806,  begins  its  modern  history.  With  lapses,  some¬ 
times  of  years,  as  in  the  Civil  War,  the  Society  has  maintained 
the  prestige  of  the  profession.  Its  history  was  admirably  told 
by  Dr.  John  F.  Rogers,  in  1956. 

One  omitted  passage  at  arms  may  be  added.  There  occurred 
in  the  summer  of  1832  one  of  those  sharp  epidemics  of  cholera 
which  marked  the  period.  The  Superintendents  of  the  Poor, 
W.  Barritt,  W.  Bryan,  and  W.  Allen,  deserted  the  Poor  House 
in  the  panic,  described  in  the  physicians’  report  as  “that  gloomy 
period  of  danger  and  dismay.”  Like  many  other  worthy  folk, 
they  simply  decamped,  “twenty  miles  from  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion,”  leaving  several  hundred  inmates  in  an  indescribable 
condition  of  disorder.  The  keeper  refused  even  to  enter  the 
main  building. 

The  Board  of  Health  then  entered  the  abandoned  institu¬ 
tion,  and  remained  throughout  the  epidemic,  which  carried  off 
over  a  hundred  of  the  inmates.  These  men  remained  at  their 
post:  Henry  Conklin,  Elias  Trivett,  Alexander  J.  Coffin,  John 
Van  Benthuysen,  John  B.  Frear,  James  B.  Forlin. 

They  associated  with  them  a  committee  of  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens,  most  of  them  among  the  Improvers,  who  had  begun  their 
crusade.  They  were  George  P.  Oakley,  James  Emott,  Thomas  S. 
Davies,  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  Walter  Cunningham,  C.  C. 
Cuyler,  John  Reade,  Aaron  Perkins,  Paraclete  Potter,  Henry 
Swift,  and  Richard  D.  Davis.  With  this  strong  body  behind 
them,  the  Board  of  Plealth  took  over  all  the  management  of  the 
Poor  House.  They  imported  nurses  from  New  York  to  meet  the 
emergency.  They  procured  medical  assistance  and  supplies  for 
the  County  Physician,  who  bravely  stayed  at  his  post. 

“Most  men  were  like  the  Superintendents,  unwilling  to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  sick  room.  Those  who  were  not  here  can 
hardly  imagine  the  panic  which  possessed  the  public  mind  .  .  . 
The  character  of  the  county  required  that  her  poor  should  not 
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be  utterly  abandoned  .  .  .  Men  who  risk  their  lives  amidst  pesti¬ 
lence  and  death  must  be  recompensed;  and  the  heart  that 
would  stint  their  compensation  to  common  wages  we  neither 
envy  nor  respect.  We  paid  liberally  and  freely — we  had  to  pay 
so  or  go  unassisted.” 

I  am  quoting  from  a  letter  written  November  15,  1832,  from 
the  Board  of  Health  to  the  Supervisors  of  the  County,  preserved 
in  the  County  Clerk’s  office.  Their  heroic  action  deserves  com¬ 
memoration,  especially  since  Dr.  Rogers’  history  does  not  men¬ 
tion  a  Poughkeepsie  Board  of  Health  before  1850,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  state  act.  The  cholera  of  1854  was  as  severe  as  was 
the  smallpox  in  1862.  Labor  reports  of  the  care  of  the  poor- 
house  and  jails  show  commendable  improvement. 

To  a  historian,  the  most  significant  development  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  medicine  in  recent  times  has  been  its  appeal  to  the 
public.  Beginning  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  friend 
Basil  O’Connor,  the  spectacular  and  tragic  spread  of  polio¬ 
myelitis  led  to  a  vast  program  of  education  in  health  matters, 
public  support  of  health  foundations,  and  a  world-wide  attack 
upon  problems  of  health  that  have  brought  significant  results. 

Nothing  should  detract  from  the  research  encouraged  by 
such  bodies  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  before  this  time,  or 
the  improvement  in  medical  education  generally.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  until  medicine  abandoned  the  professional  tradi¬ 
tion  of  separateness  and  turned  to  the  general  public,  the 
nation  was  slow  to  realize  its  own  part  in  the  field  of  health. 

When  the  devil  was  sick 
The  devil  a  saint  could  be; 

When  the  devil  was  well 
The  devil  a  saint  was  he. 

The  public  in  this  respect  was  the  very  devil. 

I  speak  from  some  experience,  for  when  in  April,  1913,  our 
eldest  son  died  of  erysipelas,  I  resolved  to  devote  some  part  of 
my  time  to  work  for  public  health.  My  chance  came  in  1915, 
when  John  E.  Mack  and  Helen  Kenyon  interested  me  in  the 
Public  Health  Nurse  Society  of  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie. 
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The  next  year  Mr.  Joseph  Weber  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
came  to  see  me.  The  Thomas  Thompson  Trust  of  Rhinebeck 
had  financed,  at  the  instance  of  State  Charities  Aid,  a  survey  of 
sickness  in  Dutchess  County.  Because  of  the  interest  of  the 
Thompson  Trust  in  Rhinebeck,  the  survey  covering  1912 
chiefly  was  limited  to  Northern  Dutchess:  Rhinebeck,  Red 
Hook,  Clinton,  and  Stanford.  To  these  was  added  the  fourth 
ward  of  Poughkeepsie.  Sixteen  hundred  cases  of  illness  were 
studied  by  the  investigator,  Miss  Donalda  C.  Rice  (Mrs.  F.  K. 
Zerbe),  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  and  a  trained  social  worker. 

Of  those  studied,  24  per  cent  received  no  medical  care. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  measles  patients  were  not  quarantined. 
Over  400  of  the  1600  needed  hospital  care  and  did  not  get  it. 

The  prime  need  of  the  county  was  seen  to  be  a  public  health 
association,  representing  the  general  public,  but  cooperating 
with  the  medical  profession,  hospitals,  nurses,  and  public  of¬ 
ficers.  Its  functions  were  seen  as  educational  and  practical.  The 
ignorance  of  health  reported  was  “appalling.”  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  was  the  lack  of  available  nursing  and  medical  care. 

The  result  was  the  organization  by  Dutchess  citizens  in  1916, 
of  the  Dutchess  County  Health  Association,  the  first  such  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  countiy,  both  in  the  scope  of  its  work  and  in 
its  field.  We  were  aided  in  the  initial  steps  by  Joseph  Weber, 
of  the  staff  of  State  Charities  Aid,  who  later  became  director  of 
Vassar  Brothers  Hospital. 

Almost  immediately  came  the  first  polio  epidemic  in  1916. 
We  organized  public  clinics,  and  soon  launched  a  wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  public 
health  nursing  on  a  county  basis,  supported  by  public  taxation. 

There  is  nothing  more  heartening  in  the  history  of  Dutchess 
County  than  the  story  of  Thomas  Thompson  and  his  trust.  An 
eccentric  brick  merchant  of  Boston,  alienated  in  some  way 
from  the  city  of  his  birth,  leaves  a  will  imposing  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  task.  His  trustees  lose  control  of  a  great  part  of  the 
estate.  By  skillful  administration,  however,  the  fund  remainder, 
increased  five  times  over,  becomes  of  infinite  benefit  to  the 
citizens  of  Dutchess  County. 
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Thomas  Thompson  was  a  bom  tourist,  but  he  never  traveled 
either  by  boat  or  train.  All  his  journeys  were  by  carriage.  He 
had  a  fortune  from  the  brick  industry,  but  after  studying 
divinity  with  William  Ellery  Channing  he  turned  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  fine  arts.  His  first  collection  of  paintings,  burned 
in  1852,  was  thought  the  best  in  Boston.  His  second  collection 
was  said  to  have  cost  half-a-million,  but  he  moved  to  New 
York,  and  Boston  had  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Jack  Gardiner. 

In  1843,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  he  married  a  young  Vermont 
lady,  who  survived  him  over  thirty  years.  He  died  in  1867,  she 
in  1899.  He  had  joined  her  in  many  charitable  gifts  during  their 
married  life;  these  she  continued  from  income  after  his  death. 
A  telescope  to  Vassar  College,  a  hall  for  the  Concord  school 
of  philosophy;  women’s  suffrage;  kindergartens;  Hindu  widows; 
temperance;  scientific  research;  land  to  western  pioneers;  study 
of  yellow  fever.  She  even  founded  a  Rocky  Mountain  town. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  help  many  that  she  would  never  think  of, 
that  Thomas  Thompson  left  the  residuary  estate  to  be  divided 
between  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  poor  sewing  women.  Neither  village 
had  a  half-dozen,  it  was  said. 

Thomas  Thompson’s  gmdge  against  Boston’s  high  taxes  was 
avenged  when  heirs  at  law  obtained  half  his  estate  by  a  law¬ 
suit,  leaving  only  the  two  hundred  thousand  in  the  Trust.  Act¬ 
ing  under  successive  decrees  of  Boston  judges,  the  trustees 
went  steadily  ahead  with  their  ridiculous  trust,  securing  an 
interpretation  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  bequest,  and  thus, 
about  1902,  a  few  seamstresses  were  pensioned,  in  1904  a  Home 
set  up,  and  health  work  developed  with  nurses. 

In  1930  the  Trust  erected  the  Northern  Dutchess  Health 
Center,  a  beautifully  arranged  local  hospital,  remodeled  in 
1952.  Contributions  to  operating  costs  and  to  public  health 
work  have  followed. 

But  no  gift  has  been  so  fruitful  as  that  which  suggested  and 
financed  Miss  Rice’s  study  of  sickness  in  Dutchess.  Out  of  it 
came  not  only  the  County  Health  Association,  but  many  others 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  modeled  upon  its  work. 
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When  Donalda  Rice  made  her  study  of  sickness  in  Dutchess, 
there  was  no  St.  Francis  Hospital,  no  Northern  Dutchess  Cen¬ 
ter,  no  Sharon  Hospital  for  the  northeast,  no  hospital  in  the 
southeast.  Now,  we  have  assurance  of  a  regional  hospital  in  the 
last-named  area,  while  the  Highland  Hospital  in  Beacon  carries 
on  for  the  southwest,  and  Poughkeepsie  with  two  first  class  hos¬ 
pitals  amply  meets  the  needs  of  the  center.  Thus  the  dream  of 
the  Rice  report  is  by  way  of  fulfillment. 

The  public  health  nurses  cover  the  county  efficiently.  The 
newly  approved  County  Health  office  will  complete  the  setup 
envisaged  forty  years  ago.  Meantime  the  Bowne  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  for  tuberculosis  patients,  once  filled  with  patients,  has 
now  been  turned  over  by  its  trustees  for  other  purposes.  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  once  the  greatest  scourge,  is  now  so  reduced  that  one 
center  can  care  for  several  counties. 

This  is  history.  The  advance  in  a  single  generation  has  sur¬ 
prised  even  the  workers  in  the  field.  Mother  Mary  Sebastian,  a 
founder  and  a  trustee  of  St.  Francis,  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  remarkable  growth  of  this  fine  institution,  under  the  care 
of  The  Community  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  Nor  did  D.  W.  Wilbur,  when  in  1913 
he  offered  his  house  as  the  first  home  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Richards  Bradley,  the  active  trustee  of  the  Thomas 
Thompson  Trust,  was  a  character  out  of  Dickens  (a  silly  ex¬ 
pression,  for  we  have  just  as  odd  fish  in  our  great  aquarium  as 
the  British).  Bradley  was  very  deaf,  and  full  of  crotchets.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  endowing  courses  in  public  health  at 
Vassar  College,  and  would  spend  whole  afternoons  in  my  office, 
hinting  portentously  at  possible  gifts.  He  thought  of  himself  as 
extremely  diplomatic,  and  would  spend  as  many  hours  ap¬ 
proaching  a  subject  as  a  woodpecker  looking  at  a  piece  of  suet 
nailed  on  a  tree  stump.  Any  active  response  on  the  part  of  his 
listener,  and  he  would  instantly  pull  in.  I  have  waited  for  hours 
while  he  droned  on,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  trustees  of 
handsome  funds  are  always  privileged.  But  Bradley  acted  as  if 
he  owned  the  “Tommy  Tommy,”  as  Bostonians  nicknamed  the 
trust,  and  he  did  not  always  remember  what  he  promised — I 
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speak  in  charity.  Short  of  temper  and  imperfect  of  understand¬ 
ing,  he  thought  of  Rhinebeck  as  a  remote  rural  backwoods,  and 
treated  its  residents  like  yokels.  Dr.  William  Starr  Miller,  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  Schuyler  by  descent,  living  in  the  Dutchess  on  an 
ancestral  estate,  seemed  to  arouse  Bradley’s  ire  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  the  history  of  the  Northern  Health  Center  re¬ 
sounded  with  their  verbal  battles.  You  never  knew  what  Bradley 
was  driving  at.  The  next  time  you  met  him  he  was  off  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  tack.  I  finally  resigned  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Dutchess  County  Health  Association  because  my  life  was 
too  short  to  endure  his  lectures  and  strictures.  But  somehow 
through  his  reluctant  fingers  some  substantive  benefits  accrued 
to  the  Dutchess,  through  others  more  patient  than  I.  Bradley 
was  a  period  piece;  his  successors  were  modem. 

Mrs.  Richard  Aldrich  and  her  friend  Ruth  Morgan  were  most 
active  among  the  directors.  After  my  term  of  eight  years  as 
president,  Mr.  William  P.  Adams  of  Rhinebeck  served  four 
years,  and  Ruth  Morgan  eight.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
development  of  the  program  was  that  under  Miss  Mildred 
Stewart  (Mrs.  Gilbert  Tucker)  a  Vassar  graduate  and  teacher  of 
hygiene.  But  many  effective  workers  served  it.  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Sweet  long  directed  a  wide  program  of  activities,  from  funds 
chiefly  supplied  by  Christmas  Seals. 

Among  those  who  became  greatly  interested  in  the  work  was 
Mrs.  James  Roosevelt  (Sara  Delano),  mother  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  We  held  many  conferences  in  the 
Roosevelt  home.  Franklin’s  own  experience  with  polio,  and 
his  magnificent  fight  for  recovery,  were  absorbing  topics  in 
our  meetings.  Mrs.  Sara  Roosevelt’s  belief  that  by  giving  him¬ 
self  up  entirely  to  the  regimen  of  recovery  her  son  could  walk 
again,  was,  I  think,  her  chief  reason  for  urging  him  to  give  up 
politics;  not,  I  think,  the  desire  for  him  to  lead  a  country 
squire’s  life. 

Certainly  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the 
Dutchess  public,  in  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  health,  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  increased  support  of  the  Dutchess  Health 
Association. 
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The  will  to  aid  was  never  lacking  in  Dutchess;  only  the 
knowledge  and  the  means.  When  Edward  Livingston  of  Rhine- 
beck  was  mayor  of  New  York  City,  he  gave  away,  it  was  said, 
much  of  his  fortune  to  establish  first-aid  centers  during  1804,  in 
an  epidemic.  Perhaps  it  was  not  accidental  that  Edward  Liv¬ 
ingston  Trudeau  devoted  his  life  to  the  treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  a  great  sanitarium,  or  that  Edward  Livingston  Youmans 
became  through  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  in  other  ways 
the  leader  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  about  science  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1825  Edward  Livingston’s  cousin,  Mrs.  Catherine  Living¬ 
ston,  presided  at  a  mass  meeting  at  Poughkeepsie,  when 
George  P.  Oakley  and  others  organized  a  society  in  aid  of 
Greece,  then  suffering  after  her  struggle  for  independence. 

In  the  hard  times  after  the  panic,  concerts  were  given  in  aid 
of  Poughkeepsie’s  poor;  but  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  was 
a  Charity  Society  started,  under  the  direction  of  a  minister  of 
the  Congregationalist  Church. 

In  1863  “A  Friend  of  Justice”  wrote  in  defense  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  servants  of  the  day,  and  warned  that  a  Northern  home 
might  be  as  insupportable  as  Southern  slavery. 

In  1866,  when  the  police  were  forbidden  to  give  shelter, 
except  to  criminals,  a  stinging  editorial  expressed  the  commu¬ 
nity  conscience. 

“We  could  not  go  to  our  home  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  rest  easy,  knowing  that  we  had  left  an  almost  famishing 
man  on  the  streets  without  giving  him  aid.  Who  would  have 
been  responsible?  Most  assuredly  the  last  person  who  saw  him 
suffering.  .  .  .  Poughkeepsians  themselves,  or  through  them, 
their  authorities,  became  immediately  responsible,  should  one 
single  person  be  found  dead  .  .  .  from  the  effects  of  want,  starva¬ 
tion,  and  neglect.  Where  the  difficulty  exists  we  know  not,  but 
that  it  does  exist  and  has  operated  shamefully,  miserably,  and 
inhumanly  for  two  years,  is  a  fact.” 

It  was  this  situation  that  created  the  Associated  Charities, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  other  aids. 
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In  1874  Poughkeepsie  paid  the  penalty  for  such  shortsighted¬ 
ness,  when  for  a  time  the  city  was  “infested  by  one  of  the  most 
ruffianly  gangs  on  the  Hudson/’ 

No  wonder  that  the  hard  times  of  1873  produced  a  great 
surge  of  concern  for  neighborhood,  which  grew  all  along  the 
Hudson.  Mrs.  Sage  of  Troy  established  the  Russell  Sage  Foun¬ 
dation,  from  her  sense  of  the  need  at  this  time.  The  gift  had 
to  wait  many  years,  until  her  husband  had  left  his  fortune  in 
her  hands.  A  Dutchess  woman,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  edited  the 
Survey ,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  worker  in  a  large 
group  of  social  workers,  for  the  first  time  scientifically  trained. 
These,  through  Mrs.  Moskowitz  and  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
and  other  humane  leaders  of  public  opinion,  brought  about  the 
shift  in  attitude,  which  taught  the  state  to  assume  its  social 
responsibilities. 

In  all  this  movement  the  women  who  had  worked  under 
Dorothea  Dix  as  nurses,  under  Clara  Barton  in  relief,  under 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  working  toward 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  provided  much  of  the  drive 
forward.  They  were  powerfully  seconded  by  leaders  like  Maria 
Mitchell  and  Lucy  Salmon  of  the  Vassar  College  Faculty. 

The  graveyard  north  of  the  Vassar  campus  became  the 
meeting-ground  of  the  insurgent  students.  The  strict  college 
rules  furnished  just  the  discipline  needed  to  give  the  cause  its 
incentive.  But  it  was  the  work  of  women  in  the  First  World 
War,  in  nursing  and  many  other  occupations,  that  clinched  the 
argument,  and  brought  to  a  close  a  campaign  of  sixty  years. 

Women  employ  their  leisure  in  volunteer  work  to  a  degree 
that  in  Dutchess  has  become  universal.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Kil¬ 
patrick  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  say  that  the  hospital 
could  not  run  without  them.  This  is  more  than  a  compliment. 
Similar  testimony  could  easily  be  forthcoming  from  the  other 
institutions.  At  the  fine  Veterans’  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  the 
United  States  Service  recently  honored  several  for  over  5000 
hours  each  of  volunteer  service. 
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21.  Paraclete  Potter’s  Book  Store 


Still  hiss  the  scythes! 

Shudder  the  grasses’  defenseless  blades; 

The  lily  throng  writhes, 

And  as  a  phalanx  of  wild  geese  streams 
Where  the  shore  of  April’s  cloudland  gleams 
On  their  dizzy  way,  in  serried  grades 
Wing  on  wing,  wing  on  wing. 

The  mowers,  each  a  step  in  advance 
Of  his  fellow,  time  their  stroke  with  a  glance 
Of  swerveless  force. 

And  far  through  the  meadow  leads  their  course  — 

Swing,  swing,  swing! 

MYRON  E.  BENTON, 

The  Mowers. 

UPRIVER  NEW  YORK  was  not  literary,  hardly  literate,  in¬ 
deed,  in  our  nation’s  infancy.  Schools  were  for  the  few,  and 
good  teachers  hard  to  find.  The  best  schooling  came  by  nature, 
as  with  Stephen  Eno;  or  by  solemn  personal  vow,  as  with 
James  Kent;  or  by  good  luck  and  good-nature,  as  with  young 
Isaac  Platt. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  Book  Store  made  a  very  good  substitute 
as  a  school  of  adult  education.  Situated  in  the  center  of  the 
village  in  the  building  at  Main  and  Liberty  Streets,  the  Book 
Store  in  Potter’s  time  housed  the  printery  whence  issued  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  and  the  many  books  published  by  Potter. 

At  the  rear  extended  a  long  room  with  tables  on  which  lay 
newspapers  from  New  York,  Albany,  and  other  towns  with 
which  the  Journal  exchanged.  During  the  day,  the  room  cus¬ 
tomarily  was  quiet  enough,  as  the  men  perused  the  news  of  the 
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week,  or  chatted  of  this  and  that.  But  in  the  evenings,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  reading  room  at  Paraclete  Potter’s  took  on  the  nature 
of  White’s  Coffee  House  in  London,  or  Fraunce’s  Tavern  in 
New  York.  It  became  a  political  and  literary  club,  though  only 
a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.  There  was  not  even  a 
cracker  barrel,  as  in  Yankeeland. 

But  for  half  a  century,  from  1812  to  1844  under  Potter,  and 
in  later  years  with  William  Wilson  his  successor,  the  Book 
Store  came  to  grips  with  the  great  issues,  especially  those  of  the 
county;  and  ideas,  plans,  and  projects  emanated  in  profusion. 

What  drew  them  in  the  first  instance  was  the  table  with  its 
New  York  papers.  Local  papers  contained  few  items  of  local 
interest,  but  by  frequenting  the  Book  Store  one  could  pick  up 
a  good  deal  of  relevant  news  about  the  county.  On  a  bulletin 
board  handbills  were  pinned,  with  notices  of  meetings,  arrival 
of  stock  for  the  stores,  the  pedigrees  of  stud  and  stable,  pen 
and  paddock.  In  a  word,  a  House  of  Tidings,  such  as  charmed 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  his  dream,  with  the  rustling  of  the  rumors 
and  the  whirling  of  the  Winds  of  Fame. 

No  wonder  young  Isaac  Platt  and  his  fellow-worker  hung 
around,  gathering  what  they  could  to  tell  Mr.  Potter,  and 
listening  with  open  ears  to  the  eloquence  of  the  politicians,  as 
they  aired  their  views.  Isaac  tells  us  that  he  never  made  the 
slightest  move  to  close  up  shop,  unless  Paraclete  Potter  gave 
the  word,  or  the  last  windy  politician  was  out  of  breath  and 
gone. 

Their  discussions,  he  said,  were  “sometimes  pretty  rich  and 
considerably  excited.”  All  the  great  issues  of  the  day  were 
argued  at  length.  In  1867,  in  his  annual  retrospect  from  which 
I  am  quoting,  he  recalled  the  names  of  some  of  the  politicians 
who  held  forth. 

There  were  the  big  business  men  and  bank  presidents: 
Matthew  Vassar,  of  course,  Henry  A.  Livingston,  son  of  the 
President  of  Rutgers,  and  a  leading  man  of  worth,  he  who  wel¬ 
comed  Lafayette  on  his  visit  and  told  him  of  Poughkeepsie’s 
place  in  history;  George  B.  Everson,  who  owned  the  Union 
Landing  and  stores;  Thomas  L.  Davies,  bank  president;  James 
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Hooker,  banker  and  man  of  laige  affairs  in  real  estate.  There 
were  the  veterans  of  1812:  General  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  Con¬ 
gressman;  General  Leonard  Maison,  banker;  Colonel  Jacob  Van 
Benthuysen,  postmaster;  Levi  McKeen,  water  trustee;  R.  D. 
Davis,  river  magnate. 

There  were  the  Improvers,  in  their  heyday:  George  P.  Oak¬ 
ley,  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  Walter  Cunningham;  Thomas 
Rudd.  There  were  the  Adams  men:  John  H.  Davis,  Stephen 
Cleveland;  the  Congressmen,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  James  Emott; 
the  Surrogate,  Philo  Ruggles;  the  District  Attorneys  and  law¬ 
yers,  General  Randall  S.  Street,  David  Brooks,  Henry  Swift, 
Ebenezer  Nye.  All  these,  and  their  friends  from  the  villages 
round  about,  created  a  free  debating  society,  in  the  pleasant 
company  of  books  and  papers,  as  they  sat  about  the  fire,  or 
took  their  stand  before  it  to  expound  their  views. 

Good  Whig  that  he  was,  Isaac  Platt  at  sixty-five  years  almost 
completely  forgot  to  mention  any  lifelong  Democrats,  like 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  a  man  who  simply  could  not  have  missed 
these  talks,  or  let  any  new  book  appear  without  his  scrutiny. 
But  as  we  grow  older  our  complaisant  memory  sees  to  it  that 
opponents  are  forgotten,  friends  remembered.  We  are  left  then 
to  people  the  reading  room  at  Potter’s  with  John  Armstrong 
and  Ambrose  Spencer  on  occasional  visits  to  town;  Charles 
Barnum  and  his  Tammany  friend,  General  John  Brush;  the 
Van  Ness  and  the  Swartwout  clan;  Matt  L.  Davis,  friend  of 
Aaron  Burr,  from  Dover;  Dr.  William  Thomas,  the  surgeon 
who  attended  the  battlefield  at  New  Orleans;  old  Philo  C. 
Brush,  and  many  others  who  flourished  in  this  extraordinary 
village  of  scarce  five  thousand  souls. 

Paraclete  Potter  did  not  depend  on  the  patronage  of  these 
wranglers,  to  make  his  livelihood.  His  Book  Store  was  for  the 
multitude.  He  advertised  his  books  in  the  Journal  so  widely, 
that  it  was  probably  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  the  paper  than  to 
support  it  with  his  advertisements.  His  lists  of  books  for  sale 
were  remarkable  for  the  range  of  subjects,  the  quality  of  books 
recommended,  and  the  number  of  items. 
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Paraclete  Potter  had  begun  by  starting  in  1809  a  small  cir¬ 
culating  library.  In  1814  he  was  well  enough  known  to  be 
chosen  a  trustee  of  the  Lancaster  School.  By  1815  he  had  full 
control  of  the  Journal.  In  1824  he  sat  at  breakfast  with  General 
Lafayette.  He  became  director  of  both  of  the  whaling  com¬ 
panies  and  of  the  locomotive  factory,  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s 
and  also  of  Christ  Church.  In  1838  he  had  helped  N.  P.  Tall- 
madge  elect  Governor  Seward.  With  all  these  activities  and 
with  his  extensive  land  deals,  the  wonder  is  that  his  paper  and 
press  should  have  flourished. 

There  are  indications  that  Poughkeepsie  folks  were  readers. 
“A  School  Girl,”  in  1840,  accused  Dr.  Rufus  Babcock,  distin¬ 
guished  Baptist  pastor,  of  flat  plagiarism  from  Wayland’s 
Elements  of  Social  Science,  which  the  minister  had  copied  into 
his  sermon  on  conscience!  His  reply  was  not  satisfactory.  But 
the  wonder  is,  that  so  new  a  book  in  so  novel  a  field  should 
have  been  read  by  a  school  girl.  I  should  seriously  question 
whether  any  bookshop  in  Dutchess  today,  with  three  times  the 
population,  reached  so  many  kinds  of  people  with  so  rich  an 
offering. 

One  trick  of  Paraclete  proves  that  he  was  a  master  in  public 
relations.  He  grouped  his  offerings.  Religious  people  were  not 
offended  by  the  intrusion  of  cheap  novels  upon  their  pious  in¬ 
terests.  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  as  they  appeared,  were  treated 
like  the  sensations  they  really  were.  Technical  works  on  agri¬ 
culture,  medicine,  and  law  were  offered  in  separate  notices.  It  is 
clear  that  in  1830  books  were  big  business  in  Dutchess.  If 
Paraclete  Potter  had  stuck  to  his  last  he  might  have  been  the 
first  man  in  Dutchess. 

But  he  must  have  listened  too  often  to  the  siren  songs  of  the 
Reading  Room.  He  could  not  say  “no”  to  any  flattering  invita¬ 
tion.  Not  an  enterprise  was  started,  in  those  days  of  the  “Im¬ 
provement”  mania,  but  Paraclete’s  name  must  adorn  the  list. 
When  the  crash  of  1837  came,  Paraclete’s  number  was  up.  In 
1844  he  passed  out  of  the  Poughkeepsie  picture.  Potter  found 
it  hard  to  collect  from  his  purchasers.  In  1820  he  published  a 
notice  that  he  would  receive  “wool,  butter,  cheese,  rags,  and 
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every  description  of  grain  at  fair  market  prices  in  payment  of 
old  and  new  purchases.” 

The  variety  of  his  stock  may  be  illustrated  from  a  single  ad¬ 
vertisement.  On  August  8,  1829,  he  offered  nine  belles  lettres, 
fourteen  medical  works,  seventeen  religious,  eleven  historical, 
twelve  lives,  ten  of  poetry,  fifteen  novels,  twenty  periodicals, 
twenty-five  school-books.  All  these  in  addition  to  his  own  books 
for  clerks,  soldiers’  tactics,  farming,  and  other  technical  works 
made  an  imposing  display.  There  were  Eaton’s  Manual  of 
Botany,  The  Farmers’  School  Book,  Willetts’  school-books,  al¬ 
manacs,  a  musical  miscellany,  a  book  of  hymns,  maps,  cookery, 
rhetoric,  English  readers  (Lindley  Murray  and  H.  Daggett), 
spelling-books,  and  books  of  contemporary  politics,  like  Adams’ 
letters,  and  Webster’s  orations.  As  early  as  1812,  he  published  a 
Life  of  General  George  Washington. 

It  is  hard  to  trace  the  influence  of  Potter’s  Book  Store  in  the 
county.  It  led  directly  to  the  public  library,  the  lyceum,  and  to 
other  newspapers.  Only  the  patronage  of  the  whole  county 
could  have  supported  a  bookstore  of  such  activity.  No  village 
of  five  thousand  people  could  have  done  it,  at  that  period. 

Among  the  cultural  centers  of  the  county  none  surpassed 
Amenia,  in  Washington  Town.  The  Amenia  Seminary  was  the 
largest,  and  probably  the  best,  secondary  school  of  the  county, 
with  a  fine  roster  of  promising  graduates.  The  farms  of  the 
Harlem  Valley  were  among  the  best  in  the  State.  The  Wassaic 
Iron  Works  were  thriving.  Sentiment  ran  strong  in  Eastern 
Dutchess  for  better  roads  to  market;  the  Harlem  Railroad  came 
just  in  time  to  meet  the  need.  As  late  as  1857,  The  Amenia 
Times  argued  vigorously  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  county 
for  Eastern  Dutchess.  Yankee  preponderance  in  its  population 
suggested  a  return  of  the  Oblong  to  Connecticut,  and  that  state 
revived  the  old  dispute  by  haggling  over  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
century-old  boundary.  Only  a  new  commission,  headed  by 
Isaac  Platt,  could  end  the  controversy  at  last,  but  not  till  1881 
was  the  final  paper  signed.  Socially  and  commercially,  Amenia 
and  Millerton  are  far  more  closely  linked  with  Salisbury  and 
Sharon  than  with  the  towns  west  of  the  Ridge. 
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It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Bentons  of  Leedsville 
should  attempt  to  create  a  little  Concord,  rather  than  a  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Sunny  side,  out  of  their  beautiful  farms.  They  had  a 
wonderful  setting  for  their  project,  both  in  natural  and  in 
spiritual  elements.  John  Burroughs,  who  knew  good  farmland 
when  he  saw  it,  gave  unstinted  praise  to  Bentonland.  Such  a 
picture  of  meadow  and  upland,  of  big  trees  bending  over  a 
lovely  stream,  he  had  never  met  in  all  his  wanderings.  He  had 
made  Joel  Benton’s  acquaintance  while  seated  one  afternoon 
at  the  Kaal  Rock  off  Poughkeepsie.  “We  sat  there  an  hour  or 
two,  and  opened  our  minds  to  each  other.”  He  became  a  life¬ 
long  friend,  until  Dutchess  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own 
Ulster  or  Delaware.  The  Vassar  students’  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Slabsides  was  one  result.  I  note  with  pleasure  his  references  to 
it  in  his  journal. 

John  Burrough’s  grandfather,  Edmund  Kelly,  was  a  Dutchess 
Irishman,  and  a  soldier  under  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

A  few  writers,  like  Lewis  Mumford  and  our  late  Joel  E. 
Spingam,  chose  the  better  part  of  retiring  to  Amenia.  There 
they  have  been  able  to  promote  their  projects  of  reform  of  the 
cities — Mumford  to  rebuild  them,  Spingarn  to  honor  the 
“underprivileged.”  All  honor  to  them! 

And  honor  to  Dover  and  Pawling,  spiritual  children  of  the 
Nine  Partners  culture,  and  even  more  than  Amenia  the  home  of 
literary  folks  who  find  their  hills  a  perfect  stronghold  for  their 
Castles  of  Indolence,  from  which  they  sally  forth  to  the  great 
city  and  the  greater  world. 

The  Bentons  of  Leedsville  were  simon-pure  Yankee  stock. 
They  were  cousins  of  the  Joseph  Talcotts  that  migrated  to  Nine 
Partners,  and  of  the  Lyman  Beechers  that  did  not.  (Rev.  James 
Beecher,  of  course,  Henry  Ward’s  brother,  was  a  Poughkeepsie 
minister.)  Albert  Benton,  Joel’s  uncle,  became  a  law  partner  of 
William  H.  Seward.  His  first  cousin  William  had  two  sons, 
Myron,  poet  of  Troutbeck  and  friend  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson, 
and  Charles  the  essayist. 

For  five  years  young  Joel  Benton  edited  the  Amenia  Times, 
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establishing  a  new  literary  standard  in  our  journalism.  He  or¬ 
ganized  for  Amenia  a  first-rate  lyceum,  bringing  to  the  valley 
some  really  good  lecturers.  Later,  modelling  himself  upon  them, 
he  became  himself  a  popular  lecturer  on  literary  subjects.  From 
1885  to  1911  he  lived  in  Poughkeepsie  with  long  Tennysonian 
locks  and  his  long  black  overcoat,  fur-collared  and  reaching  to 
his  shoe-tops,  a  familiar  memory  of  many  today.  During  these 
years  he  earned  a  good  living  in  literary  work,  chiefly  as  a 
writer  for  the  magazines.  His  style  was  pleasing  and  easy, 
though  perhaps  a  little  over-literary  for  our  modern  casual 
taste.  Caustic  on  political  questions,  his  mind  was  gentle,  as 
most  good  farmers’  are.  He  defended  Greeley,  and  wrote  of  the 
Poe  Circle.  Of  Emerson  as  Poet,  a  controversial  theme  in  1883, 
he  spoke  with  reverence,  telling  of  his  long  ride  from  Amenia  in 
the  snow  to  hear  his  idol  lecture  in  the  winter  evening.  But  he 
wrote,  too,  of  Bryant  as  Poet,  with  genuine  appreciation.  He 
lectured  on  Beauty,  at  the  Congregational  Church,  in  1867. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  humor  of  P.  T. 
Barnum.  He  told  of  Barnum’s  offer  to  buy  Niagara  and  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  house,  of  his  plowing  with  an  elephant  beside  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  tracks.  He  preserved  Barnum’s  aphorism:  “It  is 
only  when  the  press  lets  me  alone  that  I  am  hurt.” 

Myron  Benton,  said  Burroughs,  had  “a  rural  quality  of  mind, 
touched  and  mellowed  by  the  best  literature.”  But  he  never 
got  on  very  well  with  Whitman,  whom  Burroughs  also  loved. 
He  loved  Coleridge  and  Thoreau,  whose  last  letter  was  to 
Myron. 

Lowell  Thomas  and  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  and  others  too 
numerous  and  too  transitive  or  transitory  to  enumerate,  have 
found  their  neighborhood  full  of  intelligent  people  willing  to 
listen  and  learn,  and  help.  All  this  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Flowering  of  New  Walden  along  the  pleasant  leas  of  the  Weba- 
tuck  and  the  Croton. 

Thoreau  and  Whittier,  rather  than  Longfellow  or  Lowell, 
were  the  models  for  this  little  garden  of  letters.  But  the  Ben¬ 
tons  differed  from  their  Masters,  in  that  they  were  real  farmers, 
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who  returned  from  their  week-end  on  the  Webatuck,  or  their 
lecture  on  literature,  to  guide  the  oxen  through  many  a  deep 
furrow. 

Myron  Benton  wrote  of  the  hissing  scythes  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  bom  of  long  hours  of  experience.  Charles  Benton  wrote  of 
the  War  for  the  Union,  not  about  Barbara  Frietchie,  but  about 
the  battlefields  in  which  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  New 
York  bore  its  heaviest  losses.  Joel  Benton  wrote  of  local  celebri¬ 
ties,  like  P.  T.  Barnum  of  Brewster,  as  well  as  about  his  admired 
Emerson.  Troutbeck,  the  theme  of  the  Bentons,  took  its  name, 
of  course,  from  the  Troutbeck  of  the  Lake  Country.  How  fitting 
it  is,  that  from  it  has  come  the  Spingam  medal,  which  has  hon¬ 
ored  the  leaders  of  our  Negro  citizens  in  their  onward  march 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

Joel  Benton,  a  personal  friend  of  Josh  Billings,  and  com¬ 
panion  for  a  time  with  him  on  the  Supervisors’  Board,  wrote 
Some  American  Humorists  as  a  tribute  to  the  Dutchess  Diog¬ 
enes  who  used  to  go  around  Poughkeepsie’s  streets  in  broad 
daylight  looking  for  a  man,  who  gave  Barnum  a  whistle  made 
out  of  a  pig’s  tail  to  prove  that  a  man  could  do  anything  he  set 
his  mind  to,  and  who  after  slaving  for  days  to  perfect  his 
epigrams  would  casually  roll  them  into  paper  balls  and  put 
them  in  his  uptilted  hat  in  editors’  offices,  to  grab  as  they 
pleased,  and  pay  for — Vanity,  Vanity! 

The  village  editor  observed  with  amusement  that  some  of 
Poughkeepsie’s  worthy  citizens  walked  out  from  Emerson’s 
lecture  on  Manners,  “some  of  them  bewildered,  some  cowed,  as 
if  some  one  were  shooting  over  their  heads.”  But  to  Joel  and 
Charles,  Emerson  granted  a  precious  hour  in  his  hotel  room, 
gracious  and  memorable.  Their  talk  was  of  Burke,  Webster,  and 
Edward  Everett,  of  manners  on  the  platform,  and  off  it.  Emer¬ 
son’s  withdrawn  manner  seemed  questioning  rather  than  re¬ 
pellent  or  defensive. 

It  was  Joel,  working  on  the  Tribune,  who  alone  was  able  to 
decipher  Horace  Greeley’s  handwriting  well  enough  to  preserve 
in  print  his  noble  editorial  on  Lincoln. 
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He  must  have  been  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  Book  Store. 
Perhaps  he  was  there  in  1858  when  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
began  to  work,  and  Poughkeepsie  held  holiday  as  high  as  after 
Gettysburg.  Fires  burned  everywhere.  Benson  Lossing  and 
John  Thompson  orated,  fellow  lecturers  with  Benton. 

Lossing,  the  rambling  historian  of  forty  volumes  on  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  was  the  most  productive  of  Dutchess  penmen.  He 
had  started  life  as  a  jeweler’s  apprentice,  and  was  skilled  as  an 
engraver.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  man  in  America  to  perceive 
the  value  of  on-the-spot  reports  of  historical  events,  and  em¬ 
bellish  them  with  his  own  illustrations.  A  strong  Democrat,  he 
supported  Van  Buren,  starting  a  campaign  newspaper  for  him 
in  1838,  with  the  picturesque  title  Fire  of  the  Flint.  He  stood 
up  for  John  Armstrong  when  no  one  else  did.  He  was  a  sincere 
writer,  and  the  head  of  a  happy  family  on  Chestnut  Ridge, 
where  he  built  a  sort  of  ivory  tower  for  his  books  and  his  study. 

Some  of  his  ideas  were  grotesque,  as  when  in  1868  he  urged 
the  erection  of  great  statues  along  the  Hudson,  with  Henry 
Hudson  on  Iona  Island,  with  Liberty  on  Fort  Montgomery, 
with  an  American  flag  flying  day  and  night;  with  Washington 
at  West  Point;  and  Robert  Fulton  on  Polipel  Island;  all  of 
super-heroic  size — a  conception  worthy  of  a  German  Emperor. 

No  American  novel  of  sentiment  equalled  the  neo-Gothic  tale 
of  Alonzo  and  Melissa  in  popularity.  A  new  edition  came  out 
every  year  for  twenty-five  years  after  1824.  They  continued  to 
come  out  until  1876.  With  all  its  faults  it  seemed  to  nourish 
tap-roots  deep  down  in  the  subconscious  hunger  of  our  people 
for  real  people  in  romantic  situations.  It  resembles  a  Class  C 
movie  of  today.  So  naive  at  times  as  to  excite  the  laughter  of 
the  judicious,  the  tale  pleased  none  the  less. 

It  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Political  Barometer  of 
Poughkeepsie,  the  installments  running  from  June  5  to  October 
23,  1804.  The  editors  said:  “We  cheerfully  devote  our  attention 
to  the  more  fanciful  portion  of  our  readers,  in  the  interim  of 
Congressional  and  other  legislatures.”  Even  the  less  fanciful 
probably  hoped  for  relief  from  the  furious  politics  of  the  cam- 
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paign  for  the  governorship  between  Morgan  Lewis  and  Aaron 
Burr.  Dutchess  Federalists  were  unhappy  about  their  failure 
even  to  put  a  candidate  in  the  field.  They  looked  forward  to 
Jefferson’s  re-election  in  November  with  something  like  despair. 
They  were  ready  for  romance. 

The  author  of  Alonzo  and  Melissa  was  Isaac  Mitchell,  editor 
of  the  Political  Barometer  of  Poughkeepsie.  He  had  been  editor 
of  the  Guardian,  and  joined  with  Jesse  Buel  to  start  the  new 
paper,  certainly  the  best  bit  of  journalism  in  Dutchess  between 
1776  and  1825.  Mitchell’s  name  was  not  actually  attached  to 
the  novel  until  1810,  when  Joseph  Nelson  obtained  a  copyright 
as  publisher,  naming  Mitchell  as  the  author.  The  editor,  while 
preserving  the  conventional  anonymity  of  the  time,  identified 
himself  as  “the  writer”  in  the  postcript  attached  to  the  last  in¬ 
stallment.  In  this  statement  “the  writer”  also  identified  himself 
as  author  of  two  earlier  novels  in  the  Barometer,  Albert  and 
Eliza,  in  1802,  and  Melville  and  Pharez,  in  1803.  He  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  “at  an  early  day  to  anticipate  a  copyright  not 
only  of  Alonzo  and  Melissa,  but  of  Albert  and  Eliza  and  Mel¬ 
ville  and  Pharez,  all  of  which  will  be  revised,  amended,  and 
much  enlarged.”  Although  he  was  “perfectly  willing  that  con¬ 
temporary  editors  should  extract  the  story  into  their  papers,  yet 
it  is  our  wish  that  they  will  not  republish  it  in  a  pamphlet  or  a 
book.”  A  neighboring  printer  “with  whom  we  then  exchanged” 
had  done  just  this  for  Albert  and  Eliza,  and  peddled  it  through 
various  parts  of  this  state  and  of  Connecticut.  Another  printer 
had  done  the  same  for  Melville  and  Pharez. 

In  thus  identifying  “the  writer”  with  the  editorial  “we”,  the 
authorship  was  sufficiently  revealed  to  all  citizens  of  Dutchess. 
The  copyright  of  December  2,  1810,  which  under  the  law  ex¬ 
hibited  a  printed  title-page  of  the  book,  and  was  followed  at 
intervals  by  public  notice  of  the  same,  was  confirmed  by  the 
book,  which  appeared  in  September,  1811,  enlarged,  as  had 
been  promised  six  years  before,  in  two  volumes,  with  a  prefa¬ 
tory  dialogue  and  an  introduction,  both  by  Isaac  Mitchell, 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  title-page  as  the  author. 
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But  why  go  into  all  this  detail?  Because  in  the  same  year, 
1811,  the  earlier  version  of  the  tale,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
newspaper,  was  printed  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  with  the  name 
of  Daniel  Jackson,  Jr.,  as  author.  Only  one  copy  of  this  edition 
was  known  to  Edmund  Platt,  who  first  mentioned  it,  yet  from 
it  in  1824  the  second  edition  was  printed,  and  all  the  numerous 
subsequent  editions.  In  1904  the  grandson  of  Daniel  Jackson, 
H.  Bradley  Jackson,  claimed  the  book  for  his  grandsire  with 
genealogical  loyalty;  he  was  powerfully  supported  by  Sydney 
Rider,  the  belligerent  editor  of  Book-Notes,  of  Providence.  The 
latter  used  the  “deadly  parallel  passage”  technique,  and 
charged  Mitchell  with  bare-faced  plagiarism. 

Unfortunately,  he  based  his  entire  case  on  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  Mitchell’s  lie  in  claiming  priority  for  his  copyright,  issued 
“in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  our  independence”,  which,  said 
Rider,  would  be  1811,  not  1810,  and  thus  unlawful  because 
later  than  Jackson’s  book.  But  as  our  independence  began  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  December  2,  1810  would  fall  within 
the  thirty-fifth  year. 

Rider  was  also  unaware  of  another  fact,  that  Daniel  Jack- 
son,  Jr.,  was  born  on  May  31,  1790,  and  thus  must  have  com¬ 
posed  Albert  and  Eliza  at  eleven  years,  and  Alonzo  and  Melissa 
at  thirteen.  Simple  as  are  the  tales,  they  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world  not  common  among  such  youngsters, 
and  no  novel  is  known  to  me  to  have  been  composed  by  any 
such.  Even  Chatterton  at  sixteen  did  not  attempt  such  sus¬ 
tained  effort  as  is  involved  in  a  full-sized  novel. 

Nor,  of  course,  is  there  any  explanation  how  the  tales  got  into 
a  paper  three  hundred  miles  away  in  1802,  much  less  how  the 
editorial  “we”  can  be  divorced  from  “the  writer”  of  the  tales. 
In  view  of  the  “lifting”  of  the  other  two  tales,  and  the  express 
request  to  publishers  not  to  do  the  same  with  our  story,  the 
possibility  that  a  well-known  editor  of  an  important  paper,  him¬ 
self  the  President  of  the  Eleutherian  Society  of  Poughkeepsie, 
would  indulge  in  such  plagiarism,  or,  indulging,  would  not  be 
attacked  by  his  political  opponents,  is  so  slight  as  to  be  not 
worth  further  remark. 
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For  example,  on  January  8,  1811,  the  Albany  Balance  and 
State  Journal  announced  the  forthcoming  novel  by  Isaac 
Mitchell.  After  reviewing  the  title-page  issued  for  copyright 
purposes,  the  journal  said:  “From  the  known  talents  of  the 
author,  and  the  pains  he  has  bestowed,  we  have  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  well-finished  and  entertaining  tale.”  Albany  knew 
Mitchell  well,  for  he  and  Jesse  Buel,  after  their  good  start  with 
the  Political  Barometer  in  Poughkeepsie,  had  started  the 
Plebeian  in  Kingston,  with  some  aid  from  General  John  Arm¬ 
strong.  Soon  they  divided  the  ownership,  Mitchell  keeping  the 
Barometer.  In  1806  he  sold  it  and  followed  Buel  to  Albany. 
Buel  was  soon  to  begin  his  great  career  on  the  Albany  Argus. 
Mitchell  started  the  Republican  Crisis,  but  apparently  lost  his 
post  because  of  his  support  of  DeWitt  Clinton.  He  returned  to 
Poughkeepsie  about  1819,  and  there  put  in  his  time  in  carrying 
out  his  cherished  project  of  revising  and  enlarging  his  Alonzo 
and  Melissa.  He  felt  keenly  that  the  story  needed  revision,  be¬ 
cause  “the  novel  was  written  from  week  to  week  amid  the  hurry 
of  his  avocations,  and  more  generally  put  to  press  without 
revisal.” 

Both  he  and  his  publisher,  Nelson,  died  in  1812. 

Yet  it  may  well  have  been  this  very  lack  of  polish  that  en¬ 
deared  the  novel  to  its  readers  in  the  generations  that  followed. 
For  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  revision  did  not  improve  it. 
The  original  tale  had  a  single  plot.  Melissa,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Bloomfield  in  Connecticut,  is  denied  her  lover  because  her 
father,  losing  his  fortune  in  British  bonds,  would  force  a 
wealthy  suitor  upon  her.  She  is  immured  in  a  “castle”  on  the 
Sound,  where  she  is  frightened  by  strange  noises  during  a  storm 
at  night.  She  escapes  while  Alonzo  is  seeking  to  aid  her.  Alonzo 
enlists  in  the  Marines,  fights  the  British  and  is  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  captive.  He  escapes  to  France,  where  he  is  befriended 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  been  aided  by  his  own  father 
in  New  York.  Alonzo  sails  to  the  South,  and  is  shipwrecked.  On 
his  rescue  he  learns  that  Melissa  is  dead.  It  turns  out  that  a 
cousin  of  the  same  name — nothing  more  probable  could  have 
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happened  in  colonial  times,  where  Christian  names  were  re¬ 
peated  throughout  many  branches  of  every  family — has  been 
mistaken  for  the  original  Melissa  of  his  choice.  The  lovers  are 
reunited,  Alonzo’s  father  regains  his  fortune  through  Franklin’s 
kind  aid,  and  all  is  well.  The  strange  noises  that  so  alarmed 
Melissa  turn  out  to  have  been  caused  by  a  gang  of  smugglers 
allied  with  the  British  and  engaged  in  shipping  food  and  tid¬ 
ings  to  the  Long  Island  shore. 

In  Mitchell’s  revision,  a  hundred  pages  are  added  by  insert¬ 
ing,  in  Smollett’s  style,  a  long  story  of  the  love  affair,  exile,  and 
arrival  in  America  of  Melissa’s  friend  Mrs.  Bergher.  An  Austrian 
Baron  is  introduced,  and  a  pair  of  New  England  spinsters,  the 
Simpsons,  are  dropped.  We  cannot  regret  that  Jackson’s  illegal 
publishing  of  the  1804  version,  taken  directly  from  the  hasty 
columns  of  the  Barometer,  was  the  means  of  preserving  the 
better  text  for  republication  in  1824  and  for  fifty  years  there¬ 
after. 

Of  Mitchell’s  other  novels  little  need  be  said.  Albert  and 
Eliza  is  even  more  simple  in  plot.  The  hero  sails  to  England  to 
win  his  heritage.  His  love  is  pursued  by  Palmer  and  rescued 
by  Blake,  who  kills  Palmer.  Mitchell  remarks  of  the  story  that 
it  is  only  a  sketch,  which  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown  might  make  a  novel  worthy  of  the  American  public. 

Melville  and  Pharez  is  more  interesting.  It  is  a  version  of  the 
Grateful  Dead  Man,  a  theme  of  world- wide  fame,  which 
Mitchell  places  in  Turkey,  but  with  an  American  hero.  A  grate¬ 
ful  Christian,  whose  burial  Melville  has  obtained,  returns  to 
earth  to  save  his  benefactor’s  child. 

If  Mitchell  had  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  might 
have  treated  these  subjects  in  a  simple  direct  way,  and  become 
the  founder  of  the  American  novel.  But  he  was  too  much  under 
the  sway  of  his  British  models,  especially  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
whom  he  praises  highly  in  his  introduction  to  Alonzo.  He  over¬ 
loads  his  story  with  luscious  description.  Melissa  is  dressed  “in 
sky-blue  silk,  embroidered  with  spangled  lace  and  wearing  a 
gemmed  tiara,  a  green  veil,  a  purple  girdle,  with  diamond 
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clasps,  while  a  brilliant  sparkled  on  her  bosom.”  Yet  this 
is  “nature,”  according  to  the  novelist. 

A  second  fault  is  his  pedantry.  “The  Kadeatt  croaked 
hoarsely  among  the  trees;  the  Dirkle  sang  mournfully  in  the 
grass.” 

The  forcing  of  the  sentimental  rises  to  a  climax  in  one  scene, 
from  Albert  and  Eliza,  which  is  printed  exactly  as  it  appeared: 

“ Albert  (as  he  slowly  approached  the  sofa)  “Eliza!”  She  an¬ 
swered  only  by  a  deep  sigh. 

Albert  (with  more  earnestness,  advancing  still  nearer,  and 
sighing  responsively)  “Eliza!” 

Eliza  “Alberti” 

Articulation  became  suspended  .  .  .  Eliza  sunk  upon  her 
mother’s  bosom.” 

Surely  a  great  movie  director  was  born  a  century  too  soon. 

How  far  this  departed  from  the  speech  of  the  day  may  be 
guessed  from  the  doggerel  with  which  Mitchell  and  his  partner 
deprecated  the  anticipated  derision  from  the  Poughkeepsie 
public,  upon  the  somewhat  extravagant  promises  that  the 
Barometer  would  print  everything  about  everything. 

“Zounds”  cried  a  grogman  o’er  his  bowl, 

“You’ve  he — he — hit  it,  on  my  soul! 

Bishops  and  pumpkins?  love  and  thunder? 

Physic  and  hogs?  and  tales  of  wonder? 

What,  Print  all  this?  Tis  a  queer  job! 

Qu — queer,  by  Jove!  Landlord,  more  grog!” 

A  Welsh  girl  came  about  1815  as  a  maid  in  the  household  of 
Mrs.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  at  Wildercliff,  near  Rhinebeck.  Her 
mistress  was  an  educated  woman,  like  all  the  Livingston  sis¬ 
ters,  and  it  was  natural  for  the  children  of  the  house  to  start  a 
little  magazine  called  The  Bazaar.  Sometimes  they  were 
charmed  to  find  verses  in  their  editors’  drawer,  and  soon  the 
rogue  was  traced — Maria  James,  the  Welsh  maid. 

Mrs.  Garrettson  was  charmed.  The  poems  came  freely.  Some 
of  them  she  showed  to  her  friend  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  New 
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York  and  La  Grange,  who  instantly  said,  “These  must  see  the 
light.  A  good  poem  appeals  to  the  sun  to  come  out,  as  the  har¬ 
vesters  with  scythes  laid  by  wait  for  the  unwelcome  rain  to 
pass.”  His  friend,  John  McVickar,  sent  some  of  the  poems  to 
Southey.  When  the  poems  were  printed,  at  the  Brick  Church 
Chapel,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  in  1839,  the  Livingstons  gave 
the  young  poet  a  tea.  (Let  this  be  remembered,  of  this  “earthy” 
New  York  set.) 

A  lady  asked  her,  “I  suppose  your  poetry  often  keeps  you 
awake?”  “No,”  was  the  reply,  “but  it  is  often  busy  with  me  at 
the  wash-tub — though  white-washing  is  the  most  favorable.” 
Good  Bishop  Potter  said  in  his  preface:  “The  fact  is,  that  God 
has  bestowed  the  gifts  of  fancy  and  intellect  on  all  alike.  I  never 
discourage  a  taste  for  letters  in  working  men  and  women.” 

Maria  was  a  shy  girl.  She  had  read  Miss  Sedgwick’s  book 
“Live  and  Let  Live,”  which  told  how  operatives  in  the  mill  at 
Stockbridge  occasionally  wrote  what  others  might  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

She  contributed  a  Rebus,  like  those  in  the  Journal. 

My  first  is  a  river,  long  famous  in  hist’ry, 

It  flows  where  the  French  and  the  Germans  unite; 

’Twas  ceded  to  France  in  the  age  of  her  glory, 

Though  now  it  is  German  by  title  and  right. 

My  second  is  part  of  a  name,  that  has  yielded 
The  increase  of  worth  where  his  ashes  repose, 

Who  entered  the  wilderness,  planted  and  builded, 

And  made  it  to  blossom  and  bud  as  the  rose. 

My  whole  is  a  spot  on  the  face  of  creation 
Where  industry  banishes  want  from  the  door; 

Where  the  axe  and  the  plough  and  the  mill  wheel  in  motion 
Bring  promise  of  bread  to  the  poorest  of  poor. 

The  Broom  was  her  best  and  most  ambitious  poem. 

Give  me  a  broom,  one  neatly  made 
In  Niskayuna’s  distant  shade; 
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Or  bearing  full  its  staff  upon 
The  well-known  impress,  Lebanon. 

A  handle  slender,  smooth,  and  light, 

Of  basswood,  or  of  cedar  white; 

Where  softest  palm  from  point  to  heel 
Might  ne’er  a  grain  of  roughness  feel, 

So  firm  a  fix  the  stalks  confine; 

So  tightly  drawn  the  hempen  line; 

Then  fanlike  spread  divided,  wove 
As  fingers  in  a  lady’s  glove — 

To  crown  the  whole,  (and  save  beside) 

The  loop,  the  buckskin  loop  is  tied. 

With  this  in  hand,  small  need  to  care 
If  Clay  or  Jackson  fill  the  chair — 

What  in  the  banks  is  said  or  done — 

The  game  at  Texas  lost  or  won — 

How  city  belles  collect  their  rings 
And  hie  to  Saratoga’s  Springs; 

To  Erie’s,  or  Ontario’s,  shore. 

To  hear  Niagara’s  thunder  roar — 

While  undisturbed  my  course  I  keep, 

Cheered  by  the  sound  of  sweep,  sweep,  sweep. 

See  learned  Doctors  rack  their  brains, 

To  cure  mankind  of  aches  and  pains. 

When  half,  and  more  than  half,  arise 
From  want  of  prudence, — exercise. 

The  body  like  a  garment  wears, 

And  aches  and  pains  may  follow  years; 

But  when  I  see  the  young,  the  gay, 

Untimely  droop,  and  pine  away, 

As  if  the  life  of  life  were  o’er 
Each  day  less  active  than  before, — 

Their  courage  few,  their  interest  cold, — 

With  firmer  grasp,  my  broom  I  hold. 
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Nor  is  this  all;  in  very  deed 

The  broom  may  prove  a  friend  in  need; 

On  this  I  lean, — on  this  depend; 

With  such  a  surety,  such  a  friend, 

There’s  not  a  merchant  in  the  place 
Who  would  refuse  me  silk  or  lace; 

Or  linen  fine,  or  broad-cloth  dear, 

Or  e’en  a  shawl  of  fam’d  Cashmere. 

Though  prudence  whispering,  still  would  say 
“Remember,  there’s  a  rainy  day.” 

The  intricate  weaving  of  family  threads  along  the  River  led 
to  the  marriage  of  three  James  girls  of  Rhinebeck — Henry 
James’  cousins — with  three  Emmet  boys  from  Hyde  Park;  a 
fourth  James  girl,  prettiest  of  them,  too,  was  to  marry  James 
Pendleton  of  Hyde  Park,  son  of  Judge  Nathaniel.  Thus  young 
James’  impression  of  the  River  scene  did  not  limit  itself  to  the 
few  brief  visits  at  Linwood. 

In  the  only  story  in  which  Henry  James  has  made  use  of 
Rhinebeck  as  his  scene,  the  autobiographical  element  was 
probably  the  inner  motive.  For  his  hero,  “Colonel  Mason,”  a 
war  casualty,  will  not  speak  of  his  love  to  his  young  hostess 
until  he  is  strong  again.  His  rival,  and  his  physician,  thus  wins 
the  lady  by  default,  and  the  hero  dies  quietly  and  manfully. 
Thus,  no  doubt,  James  saw  himself  in  his  own  illness,  though 
in  fact,  the  girl  it  was  that  died.  It  was  Mary  Temple  of  whom 
he  was  thinking,  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1870. 

Henry  James  remembers  Rhinebeck:  the  River,  with  its 
bright  sunshine  and  its  open  vistas  from  the  hill  above;  the 
aunt,  a  lady  of  the  Place,  snipping  fruit  in  her  garden  by  clus¬ 
ters,  and  talking  in  bright  flashes  just  as  snippingly;  and  Marie, 
his  dark  “spoiled”  cousin,  who  is  forbidden  to  make  a  scene, 
just  because  she  won’t  go  to  bed.  James  dated  his  discovery 
that  folks  can  make  scenes  or  not,  as  they  choose,  from  this 
moment  at  Linwood.  Later,  he  learned  to  differentiate  “made” 
scenes  and  “planned”  ones;  it  was  enough  then  that  he  could 
hug  to  himself  the  rich  fun  of  creation. 
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Miss  Gunton  of  Poughkeepsie  (1900)  “With  Americans  one’s 
lost!”  So  speaks  Lady  Champer  consolingly  to  a  young  Italian 
prince  who  has  just  lost  an  heiress  from  Poughkeepsie,  with 
heaps  of  money.  Who  could  she  have  been?  Nobody  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ever  had  so  much  as  that. 

Delightful  as  Miss  Gunton  is,  she  is  just  a  little  too  “Ameri¬ 
can.”  She  wants  a  prince,  because  she  wants  to  show  him  off  to 
“the  girls”  in  Poughkeepsie.  She  expects  her  titled  English 
companion  friend  to  come  to  America  for  the  wedding.  Shades 
of  Mary  Ruggles  and  her  queenly  dignity! 

It  is  just  a  gay  little  comedy.  Lily  would  like  to  buy  a  pretty 
little  prince  for  her  friends  to  see,  but  leaves  the  bargain  on 
the  counter  when  she  learns  that  the  prince’s  mamma  expects 
her  to  kowtow.  So  off  she  flits  to  America,  to  marry  Adam  P. 
Bransby.  Such  a  funny  name.  His  mother  had  welcomed  her, 
you  see. 

Just  one  of  James’  innumerable  studio  sketches  of  Americans 
in  Europe — the  tinsel  world  of  which  his  plays  were  made.  The 
whole  plot  turns  on  one  point;  the  supremacy  of  the  young 
American  girl,  who  expects  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  and  who 
is  confronted  with  old  Italian  etiquette,  in  which  the  mother 
rules  above  all.  The  moral, — Americans  are  a  nuisance,  Euro¬ 
peans  wish  them — at  home.  Which,  in  1958,  seems  very 
profound. 

According  to  the  late  Stephen  Olin,  who  lived  in  Rhinebeck 
at  the  time,  Henry  James  was  a  guest  of  Miss  Edith  Jones,  who 
lived  at  the  Whispering  Pines,  on  Fishermen’s  Bridge  Road 
near  the  Olins’.  No  doubt  they  talked  literature  exclusively,  and 
thus  the  stylistic  influence  of  one  famous  American  novelist 
upon  another  may  be  traced  to  the  Dutchess  landscape  of 
stately  homes.  As  with  James,  Edith  Jones  Wharton’s  art  owed 
much  to  childhood  life  at  Rhinebeck. 

Hudson  River  Bracketed ,  with  its  Fishkill  setting,  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton’s  most  ambitious  novels.  With  its  sequel, 
The  Gods  Arrive  (1932),  it  confronts  the  Sphinx’s  riddle  of 
American  art:  When  is  it  going  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  with¬ 
out  colonial  deference  to  Europe? 
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Mrs.  Wharton  loads  her  dice.  The  hero, — Mrs.  Whartons 
“subliminal”  self  was  masculine —  is  a  weak  bachelor,  who 
never  gets  down  to  hardpan.  Poor  man,  he  has  to  carry  too 
much  “meaning”  all  the  time.  He  represents  in  his  mere  name 
all  that  made  Mrs.  Wharton  shudder  with  fascination — Vance 
G.  Weston.  G.  stands  for  “Go,”  Go  West-on,  advance=-progress. 
He  lives  in  Euphoria;  out  West  somewhere.  Other  western 
names  are  just  as  witty.  One  can  see  Edith  Wharton  shudder. 
He  has  been  ill,  and  comes  like  James’  Colonel  Mason,  to  Tide¬ 
water  New  York  for  convalescence;  to  Fishkill,  in  short,  though 
Mrs.  Wharton  calls  it  “Pane’s  Landing.” 

There  is  the  shabby  old  station,  the  little  trolley  of  1929,  the 
little  cabs,  and  there  is  “The  Willows,”  a  fine  old  mansion  of 
“Hudson  River  Bracketed”  architecture,  symbol  of  Mrs.  Whar¬ 
ton’s  own  social  background.  Near  it,  higher  up  the  mountain  is 
“Eagle wood,”  where  the  philosopher  Frenside  lives  and  thinks 
as  he  views  the  cliffs  across  the  river.  Fren= Greek  for  brain,  as 
in  schizophrenia. 

Of  course  there  is  a  poor  girl  back  in  Euphoria,  and  another 
in  “The  Willows.”  They  do  not  matter,  for  Vance  is  essentially 
a  bachelor,  like  most  heroes  in  ladies’  novels.  What  matters  is, 
that  Vance  is  so  overwhelmed  by  the  1830  antiquity  of  “The 
Willows,”  and  the  1680  antiquity  of  “Eaglewood,”  that  he 
strikes  out  almost  before  he  comes  to  bat. 

In  The  Gods  Arrive,  Vance  goes  to  Spain  and  is  knocked 
completely  out.  His  various  novels  sometimes  catch  public  ap¬ 
proval,  but  most  of  them  fail,  or  are  not  finished,  because  he 
cannot  get  back  into  his  own  past,  and  feels  so  completely 
rootless. 

Now  I  live  in  a  Bracketed  Hudson  River  house  (1830),  and  I 
dig  and  dig  in  past  history.  I  was  bom  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
when  my  father  went  to  college  my  grandmother  wove  every 
stitch  he  wore,  back  there  in  Xenia, — lovely  name — Greek, 
hospitable.  I  am  therefore  quite  saddened  when  I  read  how 
Vance  Weston  was  so  impressed  by  Tidewater  New  York  that 
he  just  couldn’t  buckle  down  to  anything.  But  I  wish  Mrs. 
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Wharton  had  not  laid  upon  his  narrow  shoulders  the  whole 
burden  of  the  meaning  of  history. 

Mrs.  Wharton,  besides  being  a  gently-nurtured  flower  of 
Gramercy  Park,  was  hyper-aesthetic.  She  loved  beauty,  and 
described  it  well;  but  she  was  terrified  and  yet  haunted  by 
ugliness.  Essentially  unhistorical,  she  saw  her  Tidewater  New 
York  as  her  own  grass-roots  of  emotional  security,  even  as  she 
forsook  it  for  a  Parisian  quarter.  She  wants  her  Western  hero  to 
be  bathed  in  the  Hudson,  even  if  his  heel  is  left  vulnerable  to 
a  shaft  from  Europe’s  quiver. 

A  little  widening  of  her  horizon,  a  little  lifting  of  her  sights, 
and  Edith  Wharton  might  have  given  us  a  great  American 
novel.  I  am  sorry  that  she  did  not,  for  she  had  something  of  the 
spark  of  genius.  But  please,  dear  novelist,  when  you  write  of 
Tidewater  New  York,  tell  its  true  story.  Tell  of  Nathaniel 
Sackett,  who  kept  a  grocery-store  near  “The  Willows”  half  a 
century  before  it  was  built,  and  who  so  aroused  Tory  Dutchess 
that  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  headquarters  for  the  Continental 
side.  Tell  of  Henry  Sargent,  who  made  a  garden  around  his 
Hudson  River  Bracketed  house  near  “The  Willows,”  that  be¬ 
came  the  inspiration  of  every  small  garden  in  America.  Tell  of 
Catharyna  Brett,  galloping  astride  from  her  1710  house,  the  real 
Eaglewood,  into  the  forest  to  talk  it  out  with  some  angry 
Indians.  Tell  of  Gulian  Verplanck,  who  lived  at  Mt.  Gulian  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  working  for  years  to  make  a  respectable 
American  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  thus  bring  the  past  into 
the  present,  not  just  to  drown  in  romantic  reverie  over  its  in¬ 
comprehensibility.  For  this  is  all  sober  truth,  waiting  to  be 
transmuted  into  great  fiction.  This  is  Tidewater  New  York,  at 
Fishkill. 


22.  Silversmiths  and  Weavers 


I  hold  it  essential,  to  the  progress  of  a  trading 
town,  that  it  be  settled  quickly  and  compactly 
...  if  the  settler  be  half  tradesman  and  half 
farmer  he  will  neither  prosper  as  one  nor  as  the 
other  ...  For  instance  .  .  .  the  watchmaker,  who 
has  neglected  the  farmers  watch,  will  think  it  an 
excuse  that  his  orchard  has  required  his  imme¬ 
diate  care  .  .  . 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  COOPER 

A  Guide  in  the  Wilderness,  1810 


THE  SILVERSMITHS  of  Poughkeepsie  flourished  for  more 
than  seventy  years.  During  these  decades  there  were  half-a- 
dozen  firms  in  active  enterprise.  Yet,  as  our  historian  of  the 
Age  of  Silver,  Mrs.  Amy  Pearce  Ver  Nooy,  has  pointed  out,  the 
writers  on  silverware  have  not  only  ignored  the  village,  but 
have  attributed  several  of  the  most  prominent  workers  to  other 
towns.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  not  until  her  monograph 
appeared  was  anyone  in  Dutchess  much  better  informed. 

There  were  silversmiths  elsewhere  in  Dutchess.  In  Amenia 
in  1763  lived  Josiah  Burton,  “Goldsmith.”  Peter  Fields  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Pawling  before  the  Revolution.  William  Terry  made 
clocks  in  the  Nine  Partners  in  1793.  “Terry  spoons”  have  been 
shown  by  local  residents.  James  Styles  worked  in  Rhinebeck  in 
1780  and  Edward  Styles  in  1805,  Spencer  Whiting  in  1816, 
William  Styles  in  1823.  Hooker  and  Morgan  made  clocks  in 
Pine  Plains  in  1813.  John  Bedford  of  Fishkill,  who  died  in  1834, 
is  listed  as  “a  well  known  and  very  skillful  craftsman.” 
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With  the  colony  in  the  county-seat,  this  record  is  clear  proof, 
not  only  of  a  fair  level  of  prosperity  in  Dutchess,  but  of  a 
change  in  the  cultural  level.  Land  is  no  longer  the  chief  scale 
of  value.  “Gracious  living”  has  begun  to  take  its  place,  and  in  it 
the  precious  metals  play  an  increasing  part. 

In  the  definitive  catalogue  of  arts  and  crafts  in  New  York 
City  between  1775  and  1800,  thirty-four  pages  are  devoted  to 
silversmiths  and  jewelers.  If  clocks  and  watches  be  added,  the 
total  rises  to  sixty.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  these  firms 
and  their  competitors  in  Albany  and  elsewhere  did  not  monopo¬ 
lize  the  Dutchess  market,  even  in  those  early  days. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  so-called  American  standard  of  living 
is  not  a  recent  event,  nor  was  it  ever  limited  to  a  very  small 
class  of  people.  Historians  harp  on  our  landlords  ad  nauseam , 
ignoring  the  evidence  in  counties  like  Dutchess  that  prosperity 
was  widespread,  and  landlords  a  mere  fly  in  the  ointment.  Our 
forerunners,  by  the  period  beginning  in  1800,  were  living  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  even  the  newcomes  rose  to  some  degree  of 
comfort  in  a  few  years,  in  most  cases.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  were  not  many  failures,  in  the  family  whirligigs  of  for¬ 
tune.  But  the  standard  was  not  low.  The  familiar  phrase  “nu¬ 
merous  and  respectable”  used  of  political  meetings,  was  strictly 
accurate. 

Many  of  the  best-known  silversmiths  were  craftsmen  from 
local  families.  Billings,  Adriance,  Platt,  Morgan,  Lossing,  Crom¬ 
well,  Storm,  Van  Vliet,  and  others  were  old  Dutchess  names. 

The  silversmiths  took  a  prominent  part  in  county  life.  Abra¬ 
ham  G.  Storm  of  Hopewell  was  a  bank  president,  and  director 
of  two  others.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Lancaster  School,  and 
head  of  a  group  to  build  a  new  church.  He  was  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  started  the  Telegraph,  an  excellent  paper;  treasurer 
of  the  county,  an  incorporator  of  the  Dutchess  Whaling  Com¬ 
pany.  He  petitioned  for  the  canal.  After  1836  he  dealt  in  hard¬ 
ware  as  well  as  silverware. 

Peter  Van  Bommel,  who  changed  his  name  to  Maison,  also 
branched  out,  into  dry  goods  and  patent  medicines.  His  son 
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Leonard  became  a  general  and  state  senator. 

Benjamin  C.  Van  Vliet  was  treasurer,  clerk,  trustee  of  the 
village;  a  director  of  The  Lyceum,  and  its  treasurer.  Mrs.  Ver 
Nooy  quotes  of  his  son,  Hilan,  that  he  was  making  a  miniature 
trotting  wagon  out  of  solid  silver.  It  would  have  springs,  run¬ 
ning  gear,  convertible  top,  etc.  “What  he  can’t  make  out  of 
silver  and  gold,  no  one  else  need  try  to  make.”  This  was  in 
1873,  at  the  height  of  the  trotting  craze. 

Peter  P.  Hayes,  in  1830,  went  for  education.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Lancaster  School,  and  an  incorporator  of  the  Female 
Seminary  and  the  Collegiate  School.  He  was  also  vice-president 
of  the  Savings  Bank,  village  trustee,  fire  warden,  etc. 

It  is,  of  course,  tedious  to  read  such  a  listing.  But  the  point 
must  be  made,  that  snap  judgments  about  materialism,  “earthy 
commercialism,”  and  so  on,  can  be  seriously  misleading.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  no  less  than  now,  the  jewelers,  those  most 
nearly  engaged  with  the  lucre  of  the  day,  were  also  good  citi¬ 
zens  who  did  their  best  for  their  village  according  to  their 
lights.  Most  of  these  men  were  also  active  church  members. 

George  Halliwell,  an  English  newcome  of  1801,  started  a 
family  that  for  four  generations  of  over  one  hundred  years 
continued  the  jeweler’s  craft  he  had  learned  in  Manchester.  It 
was  done  in  the  same  building,  too,  and  in  its  old  age  boasted 
the  first  plate  glass  in  the  city.  While  on  a  business  trip  to  New 
York  in  1816,  he  was  murdered  by  a  hotel-keeper,  who  con¬ 
fessed  years  later,  “according  to  family  tradition.”  Not  only  did 
his  son  succeed  him,  but  two  daughters  were  successive  wives 
of  his  partner,  Adam  Henderson. 

Charles  Platt  Adriance  owned  College  Hill,  and  sold  it  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Collegiate  School.  His  return  to  Poughkeepsie 
after  success  in  Virginia  was  celebrated  by  a  drive  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  the  county  seat,  with  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a 
son.  Touring,  you  see,  went  on  in  1832.  His  son,  William  P., 
also  went  South  but  returned  later. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  jewelers,  (for  Lossing 
won  fame  as  a  writer)  was  John  Adriance,  who  went  from  silver 
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to  iron,  and  stayed  with  the  Dutchess  Furnace  until  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper  Company  with  its  big 
factory  on  the  River,  later  bought  by  the  Moline  Plow  Com¬ 
pany.  His  son  John  P.  Adriance  is  honored  by  the  Adriance 
Memorial  Library,  the  city’s  public  library  building.  Grandson 
John  E.  was  an  honored  trustee  of  Vassar  College. 

No  silversmith  has  received  such  attention,  however,  as 
Major  Andrew  Billings,  of  whom  numerous  articles  have  been 
written,  and  reproductions  printed  of  his  art.  From  1775  he  was 
a  Revolutionary  officer,  captain  and  then  a  major,  a  committee¬ 
man,  too,  upon  conspiracies.  In  1784  he  made  a  seal  for  New 
York  City. 

He  married  Mrs.  Cornelia  Livingston  Van  Kleeck,  a  widow 
with  four  children.  They  had  seven  children.  His  fine  house  on 
Academy  Street  survived  him  until  after  1900. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  work  of  a  Dutch¬ 
ess  silversmith  is  the  snuff-box  of  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  made 
for  him  in  1772  by  Andrew  Billings.  Its  authenticity  is  attested 
by  entries  of  Livington’s,  which  show  that  twelve  shillings  six¬ 
pence  were  paid  for  it.  The  box  is  an  oval,  about  5"  x  3",  made 
of  brass,  and  containing  the  original  snuff-bottle,  with  a  Bristol- 
ware  enamel  top.  On  either  side  are  the  original  glass  cellars 
for  the  salts,  with  the  acid  still  etched  on  the  rim.  On  ends  and 
sides,  and  on  the  top  of  the  lid  are  engraved  pictures  of  Dutch 
farm-houses  of  the  period.  The  one  on  the  lid  may  be  Locust 
Grove.  On  the  snuff-bottle  is  a  scene  with  a  landscape  and 
windmill  and  tower,  all  not  over  an  inch  across.  It  is  a  family 
heirloom,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Livingston  descender, 
W.  S.  Thomas,  Director  of  the  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  identification  is  recent. 

Billings’  silverware  was  made  for  George  and  DeWitt  Clinton 
(now  in  the  Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art)  and  he  is  also 
credited  with  George  Washington  and  General  Alexander 
(Lord  Stirling)  as  patrons. 

Tristram  French  Coffin,  a  friend  in  Stanfordville,  preserves 
the  powder-horn  brought  from  Devonshire  in  1642  by  the  first 
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American  Tristram  Coffin.  Frank  Coffin’s  grandfather  used  to 
use  the  powder-horn,  a  good-sized  wooden  vessel,  beautifully 
rounded,  as  a  container  of  tallow.  Armed  with  this,  he  would 
smooth  a  pine  stick,  anoint  it  with  the  tallow,  sift  a  lot  of  good 
sand  on  it,  and  there  he  had  as  fine  a  hone  for  his  scythe  as  a 
man  could  want.  His  son  objected  to  this  degradation  of  the 
fine  old  horn,  and  was  presented  with  it  by  a  parent  with  little 
respect  for  the  antique.  With  the  family  Bible,  now  owned  by 
a  cousin,  it  is  the  only  other  memento  of  the  Atlantic  crossing 
preserved  by  the  seafaring  Coffins. 

The  blue  homespun  of  Dutchess,  dyed  from  the  indigo  pot 
by  the  fireside,  takes  first  place  among  our  folk  arts.  A  good 
specimen  was  shown  at  the  exhibit  in  the  Social  Museum  at 
Vassar  College  in  1938.  Made  in  strips  the  width  of  the  loom, 
which  were  then  sewn  together,  it  became  the  suit  of  the  yeo¬ 
men,  and  thus  made  the  uniform  of  the  Continental  soldiers. 
So  great  a  man  as  John  Jay  was  once  appointed  to  scour  the 
county  and  secure  all  he  could.  Alexander  Hamilton,  given  the 
choice  of  colors,  took  blue  for  New  York  troops.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  ordered  it,  as  official.  The  troops  wore  blue  till  khaki 
came  in. 

Loyal  husbands  appeared  in  blue  homespun  at  the  fairs, 
clothed  in  wool  of  their  own  shearing.  Single  farmers  sold  as 
high  as  9,000  pounds  in  a  season. 

White  homespun,  too,  was  favored,  I  suppose  for  blankets 
and  warm  dresses.  Perhaps  General  Lewis  wore  it,  in  the  white 
uniform  when  his  picture  was  made. 

About  1800  and  in  later  years,  many  English  weavers  came 
to  Dutchess.  One  list  shows  that  they  far  outnumbered  other 
crafts  among  the  newcomes.  One  of  them  set  up  a  carding  ma¬ 
chine  about  1806,  according  to  Matthew  Vassar.  From  that 
time  homespun  declined,  and  woolen  mills  began  to  flourish. 

At  the  exhibit  of  folk  arts  in  Dutchess,  shown  at  the  home  of 
the  late  Harry  Harkness  Flagler  in  Millbrook  in  1935,  the  cus¬ 
tomary  articles  of  New  England  homes  proved  that  whatever 
changes  affected  the  political  and  social  habits  of  Yankee  new- 
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comes,  the  arts  remained  traditional.  There  were  the  samplers, 
linen  towels,  bonnets,  hats,  and  dresses,  bead  purses,  foot 
warmers,  embroideries,  and  a  “Lafayette  spread”  made  in  1830 
by  Eliza  Sisson. 

The  Vassar  exhibit,  which  borrowed  from  New  York  dealers 
and  showed  pieces  of  no  certain  provenience,  had  also  authen¬ 
tic  specimens  of  Dutchess  work.  A  painting  on  velvet  by 
Charlotte  Adams  of  Amenia,  before  1830,  came  from  a  Pough¬ 
keepsie  home.  A  watercolor  of  1810  by  Anne  W.  Swift  was 
highly  praised  as  fundamentally  good  decoration.  The  goddess 
Pomona  was  painted  in  the  act  of  picking  and  eating  cherries, 
each  leaf  and  cherry  was  “conscientiously”  portrayed.  A  score 
of  glass  articles  came  from  Mrs.  Harry  Barber  of  Staatsburg. 
Iron  work  was  lent  by  Mr.  Edmund  Van  Wyck,  of  Manchester 
Bridge. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  unique,  or  startlingly  original.  But 
it  does  raise  the  question,  why  Dutchess  County  has  no  social 
museum,  in  which  such  articles  can  be  preserved.  All  round  us, 
at  Sturbridge  in  Massachusetts,  Shelburne  in  Vermont,  Monroe 
in  Orange  County,  Cooperstown  in  Tioga,  and  in  centers  of 
Historical  Societies  on  Long  Island,  in  Westchester,  in  “Bos- 
cobel”  (Putnam),  and  Columbia,  small  but  useful  museums  are 
open  or  planned  for  early  opening.  Such  museums  attract  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  from  abroad,  and  furnish  working 
models  for  school  study  and  design.  Dutchess  should  act  before 
they  all  disappear  at  the  pound  of  the  auctioneer’s  hammer. 
Last  call! 


23.  Painters  and  Musicians 


“(As  you  justly  observe)  we  want  a  Gallery  of  di¬ 
versified  actualities  in  artistic  elegance,  ire,  to 
illustrate  the  loftiest  principle  and  refine  the 
heart.” 

MATTHEW  VASSAR  TO 
REV.  E.  L.  MAGOON 

January  5,  1864. 

THE  VASSAR  FAMILY  portraits,  at  Vassar  College  and 
Vassar  Old  Men’s  Home,  are  interesting  specimens  of  the  time. 
The  successful  man  of  affairs  employed  some  itinerant  artist  to 
fill  in  two  costume  pieces  with  likenesses  of  himself  and  his 
wife  Catharine  (Valentine).  The  expression  is  complacent. 

Years  later,  probably  about  the  time  he  closed  his  desk  and 
set  out  on  his  quest  for  a  cause,  a  much  finer  pair  were  painted. 
About  this  time  also,  desiring  that  his  father  should  also  be 
“gentleman  bom,”  the  parents’  portraits  were  painted.  The  sub¬ 
jects,  much  more  sympathique  than  the  brewer  and  his  wife, 
were  finely  done,  as  an  English  farmer,  “old  style,”  and  his  com¬ 
petent  and  important  wife.  She  has  her  silk  scarf,  her  best 
handkerchief,  her  cap,  snuffbox,  and  all — a  delightful  piece, 
the  best  I  know  in  the  county. 

At  the  Home  are  companion  busts  of  the  two  nephews,  John 
Guy  Vassar  and  his  brother,  Matthew,  Jr.,  handsome  and  suc¬ 
cessful  men. 

There  are  half-a-dozen  other  portraits  of  Matthew  Vassar, 
even  a  small  plaster  model  of  a  statue,  which  he  had  planned  to 
place  somewhere  in  the  grounds.  It  is  merciful  to  say  that  the 
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old  man  had  had  a  stroke  in  his  latter  age,  and  had  been  so 
flattered  by  many  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
ensure  his  fame  in  art. 

He  was  led  by  the  Rev.  Elias  L.  Magoon,  author  of  the 
Pecksniflian  sentiment  that  adorns  our  chapter  heading.  The 
reverend  gentleman  took  the  good  old  man  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  ten  times  as  much  as  our  art  currency  could  buy,  with 
a  collection  which  never  sees  the  light  at  the  Vassar  of  today. 

Matthew  Vassar’s  letters  were  pathetically  grateful  to  this 
handsome  scalawag,  who  cloaked  his  salesmanship  in  terms  of 
piety.  “Now,  my  dear  friend,  tell  me  how  to  do  this  thing  best? 
I  am  no  connoisseur  myself,”  wrote  Vassar.  And  Magoon  told 
him,  to  a  costly  tune. 

The  portrait  of  Magoon,  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  is  at  Vassar, 
and  is  a  magnificent  and  ruthless  expose  of  the  unscrupulous 
trustee.  It  is  certainly  the  gayest  specimen  of  Morse’s  admir¬ 
able  art.  Himself  a  trustee  also,  of  the  new  college,  Morse  re¬ 
venged  himself  upon  the  mellifluous  minister  by  a  character 
sketch  so  neat  as  to  deceive  the  victim,  and  yet  impale  him  for 
future  generations  as  the  species  of  Pecksniffiensis. 

Morse,  who  lived  in  Poughkeepsie,  at  Locust  Grove,  had  a 
keen  eye  for  more  pleasant  subjects.  He  loved  the  beauty  of 
his  place,  and  left  it  regretfully,  to  defend  his  telegraph  patents. 

Dutchess  County  has  greater  claims  upon  Ezra  Ames,  of 
Albany,  “portrait  painter  of  renown,”  who  when  young  beauti¬ 
fied  the  coaches  and  phaetons  of  the  Staatsburg  gentry.  His 
father,  Captain  Jesse  Ames,  had  long  been  a  successful  farmer 
there.  Betsey  Ames,  Ezra’s  sister,  married  John  Selkrig,  music 
teacher  of  Poughkeepsie.  Their  son  John  H.  Selkrig,  became 
mayor  of  Ithaca.  Another  member  of  the  Selkrig  family,  Jere¬ 
miah,  was  chorister  of  Christ  Church  in  1802.  A  third  member 
of  Christ  Church,  Loring  Selkrig,  married  Jemima  Vassar,  Mat¬ 
thew’s  sister.  All  of  which  interesting  genealogy  is  incident  to 
the  existence  of  two  companion  portraits  of  Matthew  and  his 
sister  Jemima,  painted  about  1815,  suggestive  of  Ames’s  style. 
Similar  companion  pictures  of  his  were  made  of  Major  and 
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Mrs.  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.  He  painted  Robert  R.  Livingston’s 
picture  in  1815.  The  portrait  of  Matthew  Vassar,  purchased 
from  the  estate  of  Loring  Selkrig’s  grandson,  is  in  the  writer’s 
possession.  Jemima’s  purchaser  is  unknown. 

Timothy  Cole  of  Poughkeepsie,  National  Academician,  was 
one  of  America’s  greatest  teachers  of  art.  His  volumes  of  Old 
Masters,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  are  among  the 
best  thumbed  of  all  art  books  in  our  public  libraries.  He  made 
rather  more  than  five  hundred  wood  engravings,  mostly  from 
paintings,  but  sometimes,  as  in  his  fine  Lincoln,  from  different 
photographs.  His  self-portrait,  in  his  Vassar  book-plate,  is  from 
a  mirror.  He  never,  I  think,  quite  dared  to  look  at  nature  bare. 

Cole’s  wood  engravings  came  out  in  Scribners  and  the 
Century  magazines,  and  reached  a  great  audience.  They  were 
accompanied  by  essays  of  Stillman,  Van  Dyck,  and  Caffin.  Mak¬ 
ing  these  engravings  kept  Timothy  Cole  happily  abroad,  with 
his  wife  and  little  family,  for  some  thirty  years.  He  showed 
extraordinary  adaptability  in  his  work,  for  though  his  soft 
“atmospheric”  handling  of  the  wood  marks  his  work  as  unmis¬ 
takably  “Cole,”  yet  he  did  work  most  sympathetically  in  many 
styles  upon  his  originals. 

In  Florence  this  led  him  into  some  difficulty.  He  wanted  to 
be  completely  in  the  Medicean  era,  and  dressed  his  whole 
family  in  Renaissance  costume.  He  and  his  wife  were  very  short 
of  stature,  and  with  the  little  children  behind  him  he  must  have 
suggested  a  circus  or  pantomime,  at  least  to  our  modern  Floren¬ 
tines.  He  was  followed  by  a  large  crowd,  arrested,  and  had  some 
trouble  explaining  his  plan  to  some  very  unsympathetic 
moderns. 

When  he  returned  to  America  after  1910,  and  settled  in 
Poughkeepsie,  he  was  beloved  by  everyone.  Children  knew  him 
instantly  for  a  wonderful  sort  of  leprechaun,  full  of  tales  of 
wonder,  and  gathered  about  him  whenever  he  left  his  house. 
That  edifice,  by  the  way,  was  his  own  design.  He  had  a  horror 
of  people  crawling  over  him  on  the  floor  above.  He  therefore 
made  his  house  one-story,  with  an  attic  of  low-sloping  roofs, 
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too  low  for  his  wife  to  walk  in  it.  She  therefore  crawled  on  her 
hands  and  knees. 

He  did  not  approve  of  artificial  refrigeration,  and  dug  a  deep 
hole  in  his  cellar  in  which  his  perishable  foods  were  kept.  The 
only  trouble  was,  that  no  access  was  provided,  and  he  had  to 
lift  his  little  wife  out  every  time  she  wanted  a  potato. 

I  knew  him  well,  and  helped  to  get  a  collection  of  his  prints 
for  the  Vassar  Gallery.  He  made  a  print  of  the  college  library, 
the  sale  of  which  created  the  Timothy  Cole  Fund  for  books 
on  art. 

He  reminded  me  of  John  Woolman  the  Quaker;  though  not, 
I  think,  a  Friend  himself,  he  had  his  sense  of  principle,  his  un¬ 
swerving  allegiance  once  given,  no  matter  how  costly  or  even 
absurd  from  the  earthly  point  of  view.  He  was  in  every  respect 
the  diametric  opposite  of  everything  implied  in  the  modern 
word  “sophisticated.” 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  figures  in  the  art  of  Dutchess 
was  George  E.  Bissell  (1839-1920)  who  carved  for  the  Capitol 
in  Washington  the  statue  of  James  Kent,  for  Edinburgh  his 
Lincoln  (replica  in  Adriance  Library,  Poughkeepsie).  For  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  Watts  de  Peyster  he  made  several  fine  memorials.  John 
Watts,  Jr.,  stands  in  Trinity  churchyard,  New  York.  Colonel 
Abraham  de  Peyster  stands  as  the  chief  ornament  of  New 
York’s  Bowling  Green.  He  was  a  mayor  of  New  York,  and  also 
an  investor  in  Dutchess  lands. 

Bissell’s  first  work  was  the  Fireman  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
Rural  Cemetery,  a  refreshing  figure  indeed,  in  the  drab  mortu¬ 
ary  of  art.  He  made  good  busts  of  the  brothers  Vassar,  and  the 
statue  of  President  Arthur  in  Madison  Square,  New  York.  The 
last-named,  by  the  way,  is  linked  to  Dutchess  through  John 
Arthur  of  Arthursburg,  whom  he  visited,  and  perhaps,  worked 
for. 

With  Bissell  may  be  mentioned  Francis  Ulrich,  a  local  artist 
whose  handsome  bust  of  William  H.  Seward,  made  from  a 
photograph,  was  admired.  It  was  exhibited  in  November,  1862, 
in  the  war’s  dark  days,  when  some  men  were  thinking  that 
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Lincoln’s  great  Secretary  of  State  might  have  made  the  better 
president  of  the  two. 

Two  engravers  of  excellence  lived  in  Poughkeepsie.  James 
Smillie  of  Edinburgh  made  Dutchess  his  home  from  1874  till 
1885,  when  he  died,  in  his  79th  year.  For  many  years  James 
Smillie  was  the  outstanding  banknote  engraver,  a  minor  art, 
requiring  great  skill.  He  also  engraved  copies  of  many  paint¬ 
ings,  some  of  them  of  the  Hudson  River  School.  Durand’s  Dover 
Plains  is  one  of  these. 

Smillie’s  son,  James  David,  became  widely  known  for  his 
etchings.  One  of  them,  Jefferson  Street,  is  as  charming  a  vista 
of  an  old  village  street  as  we  have.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize 
in  this  old  cow-lane  the  crowded  Jefferson  Street  of  present- 
day  Poughkeepsie,  for  which  spectacular  new  housing  is 
planned  in  rehabilitation.  According  to  a  legend  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  exhibiting  the  picture,  the  street  was  the 
Drury  (Love)  Lane  of  the  village  in  those  days. 

For  thirty-three  years  Henry  Van  Ingen,  a  charming  Dutch 
importation,  taught  art  at  Vassar,  and  directed  its  school  of 
painting  when  the  arts  were  segregated.  His  gay  students  were 
a  familiar  feature  of  Dutchess  landscapes,  as  they  splashed 
merrily  away  in  their  oil  sketches  of  old  barns  and  water¬ 
wheels.  Some  of  them,  like  Elizabeth  R.  Coffin,  of  1870  went  on 
to  study  at  the  Hague,  and  to  join  the  Hudson  River  School; 
some,  like  M.  Gertrude  Mead  of  the  same  class,  went  to  France 
and  married  their  artists;  she  became  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
Others,  like  Mary  S.  Morris  of  1880,  became  lifelong  devotees 
of  art.  She  gave  to  Vassar  her  beautiful  collections  of  Far  East¬ 
ern  pottery  and  jades,  and  a  beautiful  building  to  house  them 
and  to  provide  for  the  study  of  art.  Part  of  the  building,  in  its 
enlarged  form,  bears  Henry  Van  Ingen’s  name. 

Our  hills  and  vales  have  not  been  wholly  barren  of  artists, 
though  we  have  never  had  a  Woodstock  or  a  Catskill.  We 
catch  a  tradition  of  William  Jouett  of  Webatuck.  Rex  Brashear, 
now  of  New  Milford,  painted  his  beautiful  birds  in  our  Chicka¬ 
dee  Valley,  near  by. 
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An  English  painter,  visiting  the  Bards,  began  painting  madly 
everything  he  saw  about  him.  He  was  enchanted  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  vistas,  affirming  them  equal  to  the  romantic  Rhine.  He  was 
equally  charmed  by  the  picturesqueness  of  the  back  country. 
Dutchess  County  might  have  been  Barbizon. 

He  wrote  of  a  quality  about  the  county  landscape  that  has 
always  impressed  me — the  element  of  surprise  arising  from  the 
broken  contours  of  its  drumlins  and  winding  ridges.  Like  the 
glens  of  Scotland,  its  cloves  and  coves  he  hidden  so  that  each 
one  becomes  the  walker’s  discovery.  One  plunges  down  a  steep 
ravine  to  come  out  upon  a  ravishing  meadow  like  that  of  Dover 
Plains,  captured  by  Asher  B.  Durand  in  his  well-known  land¬ 
scape.  They  seem  made  for  the  painter;  and  one  wonders  that 
the  Hudson  River  School  did  not  make  the  county  its  perma¬ 
nent  home. 

Instead,  for  the  most  part,  and  quite  unaccountably,  they 
eschewed  its  charms.  Many  of  this  early  group  settled  in  Cat- 
skill,  to  be  near  Thomas  Cole,  I  suppose. 

The  Vanderlyns  painted  out  of  Hudson.  George  Inness  was  a 
Newburgh  man.  Ralph  Blakelock  chose  for  his  sanatorium  Dr. 
Pilgrim’s  mental  hospital  at  Central  Valley.  Woodville  and 
others  painted  a  scene  or  two  from  Dutchess,  but  only  in 
passing. 

Perhaps  it  was  too  prosperous,  too  given  over  to  wheat- 
fields  and  neat  cattle.  Even  Ezra  Ames,  who  had  lived  here,  did 
not  celebrate  its  rich  fields,  choosing  rather  in  his  few  land¬ 
scapes  a  romantic  never-never  land,  that  led  on  to  Cole’s 
Voyages  of  Life.  Ames  was  realistic  enough  in  his  portraits, 
and  painted  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  other  worthies,  but  at 
Leedsville,  Charles  Benton  painted  brooks.  Rev.  Robert  Fulton 
Crary  of  Poughkeepsie  was  a  respectable  painter;  he  made 
many  sketches  of  the  old  Brett  house.  Henry  Livingston,  Jr., 
mentioned  elsewhere,  painted  in  a  clear,  fresh,  primitive  style 
landscapes  like  that  of  West  Point.  On  his  surveys  he  frequently 
signed  off  with  a  charming  set  piece  of  decorative  design,  like 
an  engraving  for  a  seal. 
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Edward  Mooney,  a  “quite  celebrated  portrait  painter,”  lived 
in  1880  in  the  Lyle  house  at  Upper  Red  Hook.  Egbert  Benson, 
whose  honored  name  was  borne  by  the  first  attorney  general  of 
New  York,  lived  at  Hyde  Park  till  1908. A  painter  of  strong 
portraits,  and  also  interested  in  symbolism,  he  was  represented 
in  many  exhibitions  of  his  day.  The  late  Charles  Beck  of  Tyrrell 
Lake  painted  beautiful  symbolic  visions.  I  recall  one,  named,  I 
think,  Paradise ,  representing  the  expulsion  from  Eden — A  lost 
plume  at  the  end  of  a  gigantic  angel’s  wing,  brushes  our  first 
parents  out  of  their  first  home.  The  tiny  couple  are  scarce  to  be 
made  out  in  their  microcosmic  scale. 

I  like,  too,  the  colored-crayon  sketches  of  Hudson  River 
scenes  by  the  Poughkeepsian  Stephen  Lane.  I  have  one  of 
them,  sketched  from  the  bridge  of  Route  9W  over  Rondout 
Creek,  looking  east  out  into  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Dutchess  hills  beyond. 

As  a  boy  this  was  the  very  scene  I  saw  when  I  woke  up  in  my 
bunk  on  the  Tremper ,  tied  up  to  Rondout  dock,  and  peered  out 
at  the  stream.  Delaware  canalboats  full  of  coal  were  pulled  out, 
and  men  were  loading  up  a  freight  car  at  the  siding.  Prosaic 
enough,  but  so  different  from  New  York.  Mr.  Lane  has  caught 
its  picturesqueness. 

Vassar  College  preserves  in  its  gallery  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  American  primitives  I  have  ever  seen.  The  students 
call  her  “Auntie”  this  or  that:  Jerusha  is  most  common.  Origin, 
unknown;  she  came  out  of  an  attic,  and  was  perhaps  left  by  a 
maid  in  the  hall.  I  hope  so,  for  she  belongs  in  Dutchess. 

She  is  just  as  sharp  as  a  breadknife  and  as  bright  as  a  brass 
button.  She  is  busting  out  all  over  with  peartness,  gumption, 
and  know-how.  You  look  at  her,  and  you  say,  “Bless  my  jams 
and  jellies!”  She  is  the  very  image  of  the  competent  housewife 
of  Dutchess,  who  runs  her  house,  her  church,  and  her  husband, 
and  whose  children  love  her. 

Robert  Chanler,  popularly  “Sheriff  Bob”  to  most  older 
countians,  was  a  painter  of  distinction,  though  this  was  little 
known  here.  It  might  have  interfered  with  political  prospects, 
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in  those  pre-Chur chillian  days.  Robert  Chanler,  of  the  French 
School,  painted  in  the  broad  decorative  style  of  the  time.  His 
pictures  are  in  many  galleries,  several  still  to  be  seen  along  the 
River  places. 

The  Livingston  family  have  always  fostered  art,  and  often 
contributed  to  it.  Our  Robert  R.  Livingston  imported  works  of 
art  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Academy.  He  also  im¬ 
ported  a  Scots  portrait  painter,  Robertson. 

Olin  Dows  of  Rhinebeck  came  to  us  at  just  the  right  moment 
to  catch  our  history  in  his  famous  murals.  Mr.  Dows  attributes 
to  President  Roosevelt  the  suggestion  that  the  Hyde  Park  post 
office  reflect  nineteenth-century  history,  as  that  of  Rhinebeck 
reflected  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  reasonable,  since 
there  was  no  Hyde  Park  village  till  after  1800,  while  Rhinebeck 
had  been  an  active  neighborhood  since  1720.  It  enabled  Olin 
Dows  to  capture  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  three  of  his  nineteen  Hyde 
Park  panels:  chopping  wood  in  a  forestry  lot;  talking  over  the 
plans  for  Roosevelt  High  School,  on  the  site;  and  entertaining 
King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Hyde  Park’s  “Top 
Cottage.” 

In  all  these,  as  in  the  rest,  the  President  took  deep  interest, 
visiting  the  studio  during  their  composition,  checking  up  on 
historical  detail,  and  commenting  on  the  rigging  of  his  ice- 
yacht,  the  cut  of  an  unfamiliar  boat,  or  the  slant  of  a  Dutch 
roof.  I  know  no  other  instance  in  American  history  where  a 
president  shared  in  every  stage  of  an  artist’s  composition. 

Olin  Dows’  style  seems  to  me  well  suited  to  his  tasks.  It  is  a 
quiet,  informative  style,  decorative  and  yet  very  simple,  its 
careful  detail  subdued  to  its  general  pattern,  and  the  whole 
suited  to  the  position  on  the  post  office  wall.  A  visit  to  the  post 
office  should  not  be  omitted  by  any  of  the  thousands  who  visit 
“Springwood,”  the  Library-Museum,  and  the  grave. 

The  Rhinebeck  murals,  which  appeared  in  1940,  not  long  be¬ 
fore  those  of  Hyde  Park,  show  less  dependence  on  suggestion 
and  historic  detail.  The  style  is  broader,  less  detailed,  more 
stylized  in  their  decorative  quality.  President  Roosevelt  again 
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appears  in  the  one  crowded  picture,  the  dedication  of  the 
building.  The  “Clermont”  passes  upriver  in  its  historic  after¬ 
noon,  raced  by  a  sloop.  The  “Half  Moon”  in  another  sketch,  lies 
swinging  at  its  anchor.  Old  buildings  roughly  grouped  outline 
a  village  street.  Mr.  Dows’  interest  in  architecture  motivates  his 
choice  of  attractive  village  houses  and  inns.  This  is  wise,  for  we 
forget  the  qualities  both  of  Dutch  and  of  later  styles  in  New 
York,  passed  over  because  not  recognized  at  their  true  worth. 

In  architecture  Dutchess  claims  interest  because  in  its 
houses  are  still  found  not  only  many  Dutch  dwellings  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  celebrated  in  Miss  Reynolds’  distinguished 
volume,  but  also  many  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  chief 
American  architects  in  the  houses  and  cottages  and  public 
buildings.  At  Vassar  College  alone  are  the  designs  of  James 
Renwick;  McKim,  Mead  and  White;  York  and  Sawyer;  Coolidge 
and  Sergeant;  Allen  and  Collens;  Hunt  and  Hunt;  Waldron 
Faulkner;  Marcel  Breuer;  Eero  Saarinen. 

“Make  it  like  the  Trianon,  only  larger,”  said  Frederick  Van¬ 
derbilt,  to  McKim  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White;  and  that  is 
what  he  got.  Yet  the  effect  is  not  unpleasing.  The  limestone  has 
weathered  to  a  soft  gray,  and  the  great  trees  keep  the  pre¬ 
tentiousness  in  its  place.  Some  of  them,  beeches  and  ash,  are 
magnificent,  and  may  go  back  to  Dr.  Hosack’s  time. 

Among  American  photographers  the  work  of  Margaret  De- 
Witt  Brown  is  remembered.  An  illustrator  in  the  best  sense,  her 
work  embellishes  some  of  Miss  Helen  W.  Reynolds’  cherished 
historical  works,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  Doorways,  Dutch 
Houses.  For  many  years  her  studies  of  Professor  Hallie  Flana¬ 
gan  Davis’  scenes  in  the  Vassar  Experimental  Theater  were 
ranked  among  the  most  imaginative  and  stimulating  renderings 
of  theater  technique  in  acting  and  lighting.  They  have  pre¬ 
served  a  brilliant  moment  in  theater  art.  Miss  Margaret 
Brown’s  studio  was  on  Raymond  Ave.,  Arlington. 

American  culture  may  be  illustrated  by  the  similitude  of 
what  the  geologists  call  ground  water.  Everywhere  in  the  east, 
as  in  Dutchess,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  ground  water. 
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Springs  also  are  common,  and  little  kills  that  flow  away,  or  dry 
up  in  summer.  But  large  flowing  streams  are  rare,  often  dwin¬ 
dling  to  a  trickle  in  a  drought.  Folks  must  dam  them,  to  put 
them  to  work  for  a  water-wheel. 

So  it  has  been  with  song.  Everywhere  below  the  ground- 
level  of  literacy  folks  whistled,  sang,  and  danced.  Jigs  and  bal¬ 
lads,  nursery  jingles  and  sad  stories  were,  and  are  still,  universal 
at  the  level  of  illiteracy.  But  when  the  schoolmaster  gets 
abroad  and  drains  the  little  children  out  of  folkways,  the  folk 
level  sinks  as  the  water-level  does,  deep  underground,  and  is 
forgotten.  The  culture-level  then  has  to  import  its  music,  until 
there  is  enough  music  in  the  native  soil  to  gush  out  in  fresh 
springs  of  melody. 

Early  singers  were  classed  as  vagabonds,  and  not  welcomed 
in  early  Dutchess.  A  certain  Mrs.  English  laid  a  complaint 
against  Judith  Hooper,  “a  stroller,  a  woman  that  goes  fiddling 
everywhere  in  the  county.” 

From  this  to  Paderewski,  who  played  Poughkeepsie  on 
March  22,  1905,  is  quite  a  step. 

People  sang  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
whistled  and  danced.  There  were  bands  in  town  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  parades.  True,  the  taste  was  not  too  refined,  not  much 
above  Yankee  Doodle,  perhaps,  of  which  a  version  is  preserved 
in  the  Journal. 

Our  Jemima  came  to  town, 

Her  wooden  heels  a-knockin’, 

Her  calico  petticoat  under  her  arm, 

And  a  hole  in  the  heel  of  her  stockin’. 

They  sang  The  March  to  Quebec,  Look  Me  in  the  Eye, 
Johnny,  and  other  local  ditties,  along  with  good  old  ballads  and 
jigs  from  Dutch  and  British  tradition.  Vassar  students  collected 
and  printed  some  of  them,  gathered  from  the  memories  of  old 
folks  over  a  century  later.  There  were  nursery  jingles  a-plenty 
in  Dutch,  and  here  and  there  a  homespun  song  of  something 
that  occurred  on  a  sleigh-ride,  or  something. 
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Among  the  well-to-do  literates,  of  course,  there  was  good 
singing,  and  instrumental  music. 

But  polite  music  was  all  from  oversea,  so  far  as  Dutchess  was 
concerned.  The  Dutch  church  and  the  English  church  alone 
preserved  a  tradition  of  some  duration  of  good  music  from  a 
stateside  source. 

An  early  organization  was  the  Hudson  River  Musical  Associa¬ 
tion,  founded  in  1845,  which  held  its  seventh  convention  at 
Poughkeepsie  in  1851. 

Abel  Gunn  was  the  first  native  organist  of  note.  Seven  of  his 
family  are  listed  in  our  official  chronicle  of  local  music,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  village.  Seven  families  produced  seventy-eight 
musical  performers,  as  the  chronicler  records. 

Gilbert  Moseley  who  led  Abel  Gunn’s  choir  at  Christ  Church, 
taught  singing.  Coming  from  Washington,  Connecticut,  he  had 
been  the  teacher  of  Thomas  Hastings,  composer  of  “Rock  of 
Ages,”  perhaps  the  most  familiar  hymn  of  the  day.  He  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  candlelight  Christmas  Eve  service,  still  a  feature  of 
this  famous  church  in  musical  tradition. 

From  seraphine  to  melodeon,  to  pipe  organs  of  one,  two,  and 
three  manuals,  church  instrumentation  slowly  progressed, 
reaching  the  last  stage  about  the  mid-century. 

Joseph  and  Samuel  Gunn  made  violins  and  organs  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  about  1850.  Louis  Wiethan  started  a  piano  factory  in 
1837,  on  the  site  where  the  City  Library  now  stands.  It  stopped 
during  the  War  for  the  Union,  but  was  revived  in  1870  by  his 
sons  and  continued  till  1888. 

The  “Germania  Singing  Society,”  first  of  many  such,  used  to 
meet  convivially  in  Livingston’s  Grove  and  march  singing  to  the 
Village  Hall,  there  to  give  a  concert.  Adolph  Kuehn  led  for 
more  than  forty  years,  until  1894,  one  of  the  county’s  great 
teachers.  The  society  still  meets,  in  Germania  Hall. 

With  Kuehn  should  be  mentioned  Virgil  C.  Taylor,  a  pro¬ 
lific  composer  of  church  music,  and  with  his  wife  ornaments  of 
the  Dutch  Church.  Taylor  used  to  go,  when  in  New  York,  to  a 
music  house,  and  pay  for  what  music  he  wished  to  purchase,  by 
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scribbling  an  original  piece  on  scrap  paper,  as  his  current  coin. 

John  O.  Flagler,  with  his  four  talented  sons,  Edward,  Isaac, 
John,  and  Samuel,  came  in  1853.  This  loyal  son  of  the  Palatines 
taught  many  of  the  musicians  who  made  the  third  quarter  of 
the  century  a  flowering  day  for  the  town,  spreading  to  all  parts 
of  the  county. 

Sylvester  Andrus,  with  his  brothers  Charles  and  Enos,  may 
represent  the  Dutch  tradition,  though  he  played  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  upon  the  seraphine.  Sylvester’s  daughter 
Elizabeth  also  played  there  for  a  few  years,  and  Enos’  daughter 
Helen,  at  fifteen  years,  succeeded  to  the  organ  bench  in  1869, 
and  played  for  over  twenty  years.  She  became  the  chronicler  of 
Poughkeepsie’s  musical  history. 

Her  narrative  lists  over  twenty  singing  societies,  as  many 
orchestral,  thirteen  bands,  string  quartets;  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  musical  life  in  a  city  that  really  enjoyed  music.  The  Colling- 
wood  Opera  House  belied  its  name,  however,  as  did  the  Opera 
House  Orchestra,  for  the  town  never  sustained  an  operatic 
company.  There  were  not  enough  Germans. 

Indeed  our  efforts  have  always  been  made  effectual,  only 
when  some  active  leader  has  worked  to  the  bone  to  get  the  or¬ 
ganization  established.  It  has  lasted  only  during  the  period  of 
his  best  efforts.  There  are  few  exceptions,  but  not  many.  As  the 
town  has  grown,  as  music  has  become  the  livelihood  of  radio, 
the  support  of  musical  societies  has  been  active. 

Frank  L.  Scofield,  in  band  music,  and  Charles  Gilbert  Spross 
in  composition,  piano  accompaniment  and  recital,  and  in  organ, 
have  been  the  most  popular  figures  in  the  county.  Scofield’s 
Band  has  played  everywhere.  Spross  had  a  beautiful  soprano 
as  a  boy.  By  1894  he  was  a  distinguished  pianist,  and  was  in¬ 
dispensable  as  performer  and  accompanist  at  most  of  the  con¬ 
certs  in  Poughkeepsie.  After  1900  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
became  accompanist  for  such  artists  as  Melba  and  Schumann- 
Heink.  His  compositions  are  distinguished.  Until  past  eighty 
years  he  remained  at  work,  returning  to  Poughkeepsie  as  or¬ 
ganist  and  choirmaster  of  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
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A  resident  of  Dutchess,  Hardy  Steeholm,  has  developed  a 
plan  for  a  National  Community  Arts  Council,  to  be  the  central 
clearing  house,  guide,  inspiration  of  the  fine  arts  in  every 
American  community.  The  plan  is  good.  The  history  of  music, 
as  of  other  arts,  in  Dutchess  County  has  demonstrated  that 
however  valuable  competition  has  been  in  business,  it  has  been 
suicidal  in  the  arts.  Without  aggressive  publicity  our  concerts 
languished.  In  1351  the  Eagle  referred  to  the  fine  series  of  con¬ 
certs  by  the  Concordia:  “Had  it  been  for  the  benefit  of  some 
foreign  ape,  the  house  would  doubtless  have  been  crowded, 
and  he  would  have  gone  home  to  count  his  rocks,  and  laugh  at 
the  gullibility  of  Americans.” 

There  are  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea.  Raoul  Nadeau,  a  local 
high  school  student,  was  given  a  chance  to  work  in  the  Vassar 
chemical  laboratory  on  his  Saturdays.  His  eagerness  secured  a 
scholarship  from  a  chemical  foundation.  He  made  a  fine  record 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  but  an  audition 
for  singing,  while  in  his  college  glee  club,  brought  him  a  much 
larger  salary  as  a  radio  singer.  During  World  War  II,  however, 
he  held  a  responsible  position  in  chemical  research  for  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  laboratory. 

The  distinguished  American  composer,  Reginald  de  Koven, 
who  created  our  first  great  musical  play,  Robin  Hood,  was  a 
native  of  Tivoli,  where  his  father,  Henry  de  Koven,  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul’s. 

The  most  respected  name  in  our  Dutchess  musical  history  is 
that  of  Richard  Aldrich  of  “Rokeby”  in  Barrytown.  Though  he 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Times,  he  carried  on  his  studies  here, 
and  composed  many  of  his  essays.  Aldrich  was  the  dean  of 
musical  critics,  the  trusted  friend  and  encourager  of  our  talent, 
and  a  welcome  guest  everywhere  in  the  European  musical 
world.  His  criticism  in  the  Times  was  a  powerful  voice  in  the 
development  of  true  musical  taste  throughout  America. 
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Permit  a  giddy,  trifling  girl 
For  once  to  fill  your  poets’  corner, 

Who  cares  not  how  the  critics  snarl, 

Or  beaux  and  macaronis  scorn  her. 

She  longs  in  print  her  name  to  see— 

Oblige  her!  Sure  you  cant  refuse  it! 

And  if  you  find  her  out,  your  fee 
Shall  be,  to  kiss  her,  if  you  choose  it! 

POUGHKEEPSIE  JOURNAL 
1810 

I  WISH  I  could  give  you  more  of  the  giddy  creature,  who  must 
have  completely  upset  young  Matt  Vassar  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
macaronis  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Market  for  at  least  a 
week.  Did  anyone  find  her  out?  Did  she  pay  up?  Did  her 
mother  scold  her?  And — this  is  really  important — did  she  write 
any  more?  Anyhow,  here  she  is,  at  the  masthead  of  my  joker’s 
comer,  a  Dutchess  girl  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Re¬ 
member  her  as  you  turn  over  Bryant’s  Library  of  Poetry  and 
Song,  and  wonder  if  America  was  exclusively  taken  up  with 
the  Graveyard  School  of  poetry.  She,  too,  is  history. 

Dutchess  folks  loved  to  laugh  at  themselves.  In  March  of 
1868,  the  case  of  Abraham  Campbell  came  up.  The  jury  had 
been  long  out,  for  the  cause  was  important.  Curiosity  ran  high 
when  it  was  known  that  they  had  reached  a  verdict.  The  judge, 
who  loved  the  drama  of  the  law,  entered  with  more  than  his 
usual  pompous  dignity.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  and  the 
jury,  as  they  filed  in  and  took  their  seats. 
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“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  intoned  the  Judge  with  solemnity, 
“look  upon  the  prisoner.” 

They  looked  with  one  accord.  He  was  not  there.  In  the 
solemnity  of  the  court  ritual,  with  all  eyes  fixed  upon  His 
Honor  and  the  gentlemen,  he  had  quietly  walked  out. 

“Everybody  but  the  bondsmen  laughed  immoderately,”  wrote 
the  candid  reporter. 

Campbell  escaped  to  Hudson,  where  he  lay  concealed  under 
a  loose  plank  in  the  floor  of  his  back  room.  Three  years  went  by 
before  he  was  caught.  He  again  escaped,  and  everybody 
laughed  again  in  pleasant  memory. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  this  cheerful  milieu,  that  its  most  popu¬ 
lar  writers  should  be  known  for  their  wit  rather  than  their 
profundity.  The  Bucktail  Bards  of  Gulian  Verplanck  were 
comical  fellows,  spouting  Hudibrastic  denunciations  upon  De- 
Witt  Clinton  and  his  liege  men,  Ambrose  Spencer  and  John 
Armstrong.  It  was  South  Dutchess  belaboring  the  North,  to  the 
infinite  amusement  of  the  sophisticated  Gothamites. 

No  better  satire  has  ever  been  written  in  these  states  than 
this  Fishkill  Dutchman  poured  out  in  such  volume  with  such 
gaiety.  But  he  wrote  in  particular  terms.  Unlike  his  model 
Hudibras,  it  is  in  nothing  quotable.  We  must  leave  it  to  the 
curious  traveler  among  oddities  to  find  and  relish  it  in  its  old 
dress — for  it  has  never  been  reprinted. 

The  comical  case  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,  as  nar¬ 
rated  by  James  Kirke  Paulding  of  Staatsburg,  has  shared  the 
same  fate,  with  equal  injustice.  Paulding  had  a  rich  field  of  fun. 
England  at  the  time, — after  the  wars  against  Napoleon  I — 
was  in  the  unhappy  case  in  which  the  victor  in  war  usually 
finds  himself — all  dressed  up,  but  seriously  in  debt,  and  with 
its  people  quite  dissatisfied  with  their  victory,  and  emigrating 
in  great  numbers  to  the  States.  Finding  his  polite  discourage¬ 
ment  of  no  avail  to  stop  them,  John  Bull  sent  over  a  swarm  of 
cavilling  commentators,  to  point  out  that  stateside  life  was  no 
better  than  English  ways.  Their  stricture  got  under  our  skin 
after  a  while,  for  a  good  deal  of  it  was  true.  But  Paulding,  with 
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his  Olympian  waves  of  laughter,  washed  away  the  whole  silly 
sand-castle  of  dudgeon  which  Britain  had  so  carefully  erected. 
Cavilling  commentators  became  a  bore,  and  James  Kirke 
Paulding,  who  had  so  easily  upset  Britannia’s  rule  of  the  west¬ 
ern  waves,  became  for  his  pains  no  less  than  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Van  Buren.  At  Placentia,  his 
Staatsburg  home,  he  wrote  to  please  himself,  about  the  Old 
Continental  and  the  Dutchmans  Fireside,  a  pleasant  if  not  a 
powerful  evoker  of  our  colonial  past. 

This  is  the  centennial  of  Josh  Billings.  One  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Press,  Poughkeepsie’s  favorite 
son  sprang  to  fame  with  a  dozen  essays  heralding  the  hundreds 
that  were  to  follow.  He  was  already  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
town’s  streets.  Every  child,  dog,  and  cat  loved  him,  and  he 
loved  them.  “I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  don’t  consider  it  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  be  bit  by  a  dog.” 

He  rambled  along,  six  feet  and  more  wrapt  in  some  word¬ 
play  buzzing  in  his  brain.  His  head  hung  low,  and  wagged. 
His  beer-barrel  moustaches  were  touched  with  gray,  and  gray¬ 
ing  wavy  hair  fell  lion-like  over  ears  and  neck.  His  cassock-vest 
buttoned  up  to  his  Adam’s  apple,  making  a  cravat  superfluous. 
A  shabby  frock  coat  gave  him  half  the  look  of  a  domine,  belied 
by  the  gay  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  Apart  from  them  he  seemed  lost 
in  thought,  even  sad.  No  one  ever  looked  less  humorous.  “Wit 
and  humor  were  born  of  sober  parents.” 

“The  heart  grows  weary,  but  never  grows  old.”  Of  the  three 
great  humorists  in  the  Age  of  Fun,  Artemus  Ward  was  the  best 
showman,  Mark  Twain  the  best  artist,  and  Josh  Billings  the 
most  typical  of  his  time.  Mark  Twain  brought  the  West  to  light; 
Ward  lived  in  a  phantasy  of  his  own  making,  picking  up  scraps 
of  observation  to  play  upon;  but  Josh  Billings  lived  in  one 
place,  made  his  living  there,  and  lived  a  full  and  happy  life. 
Ward  died  at  thirty-three.  Mark  Twain’s  life  was  full  of  tragedy 
and  unhappiness,  with  a  colossal  failure  in  business;  Josh  Bill¬ 
ings  dwelt  successfully  within  his  range.  He  contentedly  noted 
in  his  will  that  his  estate  was  “ninety-three  thousand  dollars, 
and  at  this  date,  not  a  dollar  of  debt  against  it.”  Perhaps  he 
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was  too  regular  to  be  a  literary  genius  of  the  period;  maybe  he 
heralded  the  modern  author,  who  lays  his  treasures  up  with  his 
bankers  aid. 

The  real  Josh  Billings  comes  over  to  us  across  the  century  in 
his  sayings,  or  as  he  called  them  “affurizms”  (aphorisms). 
Thoughts,  epigrams,  sentences,  opinions,  meditations,  proverbs 
— these  are  the  midden-heaps  of  nations,  repeated  from  man  to 
man  and  generation  to  generation,  no  man’s  property,  and 
everybody’s  possession,  to  make  or  mar  as  one  will. 

Many  of  Josh’s  “aphorisms”  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  heritage.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  more  directly  bor¬ 
rowed,  though  Josh  is  not  to  be  charged  with  plagiarism.  He 
just  forgot  that  he  had  heard  it. 

When  Nietzsche  wrote:  “It  is  better  to  know  nothing,  than  to 
know  half-truths,”  was  he  copying  Josh  Billings’  “it  is  better  to 
know  nothing,  than  to  know  what  ain’t  so?” 

When  Josh  said  “if  a  man  has  good  corn,  or  wood,  or  boards 
or  pigs  to  sell,  or  can  make  better  chairs  or  knives,  crucibles  or 
church  organs  than  anybody  else,  you  will  find  a  broad  hard 
beaten  road  to  his  house,  though  it  be  in  the  woods,”  was  he 
copying  Emerson  and  his  mouse-trap  consciously?  I  am  afraid 
to  wait  for  your  answer. 

Mark  Twain  said,  “we  like  a  man  to  come  right  out  and  say 
what  he  thinks,  if  we  agree  with  him.”  Josh  Billings  said,  “every 
man  has  a  perfect  right  to  hiz  opinyun,  provided  it  agrees 
with  ours.” 

All  we  can  say  is,  that  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  proverbs 
and  sayings  of  the  world,  Josh  Billings  out  of  his  reading,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  imagination  gathered  a  few  hundred,  thought  them 
over  again,  furbished  and  polished  them  as  near  his  heart’s 
desire  as  he  could,  and  sent  them  forth  for  the  next  man  to 
invent  all  over  again.  There  is  no  new  saying  under  the  sun. 

Henry  Wheeler  Shaw,  to  give  him  his  true  name  for  once, 
began  life  with  nothing  to  recommend  him.  Luckily  his  father 
knew  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He  knew,  because  he  had 
been  a  young  spendthrift  himself.  Studying  law  in  Albany,  he 
and  his  young  uncle,  John  Savage,  had  taken  an  excursion  into 
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Massachusetts.  Their  Tilbury  tandem  went  to  pieces  on  a  rock 
in  the  road  at  Laneville  on  the  upper  Hous  atonic.  The  tourists 
were  tossed  out,  but  found  help  from  a  farmer,  Squire 
Wheeler.  The  farmers  daughters  got  their  men,  in  this  story. 
Ruth’s  John  became  a  Chief  Justice  of  New  York;  Laura’s 
Henry  Shaw  had  a  lively  career  as  senator  legislator  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  congressman  and  manager  in  New  England  for 
Henry  Clay. 

When  young  Henry  W.  came  back  from  Hamilton  College, 
having  been  expelled  for  climbing  up  the  lightning  rod  of  the 
chapel,  he  loafed  at  home  for  a  while.  So  Henry  Sr.  gave  him 
ten  dollars,  and  Mrs.  Shaw  packed  his  bundle,  and  off  he  went, 
as  a  million  other  boys  had  done.  He  recalled  that  his  father 
had  given  him  letters  of  introduction  to  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  was  something  of  a 
humorist  himself.  The  date  was  1835,  perhaps. 

Shaw  got  as  far  West  as  Kansas,  but  his  party  disbanded 
when  a  partner  died  there.  For  a  time  he  worked  in  a  team  as 
entertainer,  his  part  being  the  comic  lecture.  He  got  a  chance 
to  read  law  in  Ohio,  and  did  not  stick  to  it.  This  rolling  stone 
came  home  a  total  failure,  until  a  bright  girl  married  him  and 
set  him  to  work.  She  was  Zilpha  Bradford,  a  neighbor,  and  she 
took  him  across  the  state  line  to  get  married,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  her  idea. 

Josh  Billings  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  yoke  of 
matrimony,  only  hitting  off  his  wife  for  posterity  in  a  sketch  in 
his  Almanac. 

What  were  his  sources  and  resources?  Perhaps  he  borrowed 
his  burlesque  of  the  almanac  from  Francois  Rabelais,  for  that 
was  his  way  to  fame.  Perhaps  some  classical  friend  had  told 
him  about  Theophrastus’  characters,  for  his  own  were  as  like 
them  as  any  American  could  make.  He  took  his  spelling  from 
Artemus  Ward,  perhaps,  though  some  of  his  Poughkeepsie 
pieces  preceded  their  meeting.  But  Josh  spelled  with  logical 
exasperation,  Artemus  with  high  cockalorum. 

He  went  to  the  lectures  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Lyceum,  and 
learned  how  not  to  lecture.  He  ridiculed  the  resistless  gush  of 
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the  pious  preacher,  the  pedantic  use  of  big  words,  aristocratic 
manners,  and  superiority  of  the  educated  gentlemen  who 
graced  the  Village  Hall.  Then  he  did  just  the  opposite. 

For  this  gypsy  fellow  was  a  conscious  artist,  who  was  never 
content  with  an  epigram  until  he  had  fixed  it  just  right,  until 
there  was  no  other  way  to  say  it.  He  worked  for  days  on  a 
single  phrase.  He  said  to  himself:  “My  boy,  if  you  must  part 
your  hair  in  the  middle,  get  it  straight,  even  if  you  have  to  split 
a  hair  to  do  it.” 

Josh  Billings  left  the  Thoreau  business  to  his  friend  Joel 
Benton,  who  sat  next  him  at  Supervisors’  meetings.  Yes,  Josh 
was  even  an  officer  of  the  law,  a  ward  leader,  an  alderman,  and 
then  a  supervisor.  He  helped  to  organize  the  first  baseball  club 
in  town,  and  he  went  for  boating  and  racing  on  the  river.  Un¬ 
like  the  Elizabethan  poets  who  were  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone,  Josh  was  never  more  alone  than  in  a  crowd — and  that  is 
just  as  natural  as  the  other  way  round.  For  Josh  had  his 
thoughts  to  ramble  in,  you  see. 

Josh  Billings  was  to  carry  the  paradox  to  the  grave  with  him 
— the  gypsy  in  harness.  He  broke  out  of  his  Lanesboro  harness, 
and  tried  his  luck  once  more  with  a  showboat  on  the  Ohio.  But 
everything  went  wrong,  and  soon  a  repentant  Josh  was  back 
again,  trying  to  gather  moss  on  his  hearthstone. 

But  the  neighbors  talked  him  out  of  town,  as  they  had  talked 
so  many  good  men  before,  and  Josh  departed  for  York  State, 
where  nobody  ever  asked  any  questions  about  anybody.  I  have 
half  a  notion  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Wheeler  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie’s  Presbyterian  Church  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He 
became  the  family’s  best  friend  and  nearest  neighbor,  buying 
the  Billings’  house  when  Josh  died.  Perhaps  he  was  kin  in  some 
way,  for  Henry  Shaw,  the  father,  had  married  a  Wheeler. 

So  to  Poughkeepsie  came  the  Shaw  family,  and  here  at  last 
Josh  Billings  found  himself.  He  began  as  an  auctioneer  and  real 
estate  agent,  most  propitiously,  for  the  County  seat  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  mild  boom.  “Not  a  street  in  town  but  carpenters  are 
pounding,  building  a  new  house  upon  it,”  wrote  the  Daily 
Express,  the  Democratic  newspaper  started  in  1852,  just  before 
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Shaw’s  arrival.  Josh  had  a  daughter,  Kate,  who  married  Jose 
Ventura  of  Caracas  in  Venezuela,  a  young  graduate  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  seminary  in  Baltimore.  Their  granddaughter  Maria  Osios 
became  the  wife  of  Parra  Perez,  Ambassador  to  France,  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  Ventura’s  banking 
firm  flourishes  under  the  name  of  Santana,  his  patronymic.  This 
is  a  good  recipe  for  international  understanding.  One  grain  of 
humor  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

His  new  life  fitted  him  to  a  T.  Josh  could  make  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  a  crowd  of  laughing  people,  and  get  paid  for  it. 
He  would  wheedle  the  cash  from  their  pockets.  The  gypsy  in 
him  could  go  fishing  in  the  Catskills  and  Adirondacks  every 
spring — and  Josh  was  a  master  of  the  Gentle  Art.  He  might 
even  keep  a  trotter,  and  pay  for  it,  writing  essays  about  horses 
and  other  livestock.  Now,  he  thought,  he  would  announce  a 
lecture  on  “the  cockroach,”  and  make  the  suckers  pay  for  it — 
and  he  did,  and  they  did.  They  laughed  so  much  he  decided 
the  joke  was  even  Steven,  half  on  him.  So  he  studied  how  to  lec¬ 
ture,  and  made  a  fortune  by  it.  He  studied  the  funny  little 
asides  he  tossed  from  the  auction  block,  and  learned  how  to 
sell  them.  He  laughed  at  their  spelling — some  of  them  still  pre¬ 
ferred  Dutch,  remember — and  rambled  off  into  his  own  phan¬ 
tasy  of  simplified  spelling,  with  every  word  in  a  justified  out¬ 
lawry  of  orthography — and  made  more  money  out  of  that.  He 
laughed  at  Poughkeepsie  almanacs — they  had  been  printed 
here  even  before  Paraclete  Potter’s  time — and  suddenly  he 
thought,  “everything  else  can  be  turned  into  money;  why  not 
the  almanac?”  No  sooner  said — for  ten  years  his  “allmina”  sold 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  at  ten  cents  apiece,  and  one  cent  in 
every  ten  was  his. 

Josh  Billings  has  often  been  called  the  Aesop  of  America, 
teaching  by  fables,  chiefly  of  animals  behaving  like  certain 
types  of  men.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Josh 
loved  animals,  and  preferred  their  companionship  to  that  of 
men,  not  because  they  acted  like  men,  but  because  they  did  not. 

Nor  did  he  teach  morality.  He  observed  manners,  and  de¬ 
scribed  them  with  cool  detachment,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
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change  them.  All  he  did  was  to  point  out  the  effects  of  certain 
choices.  If  anything,  he  leaned  backwards  against  any  attempt 
to  change  the  world,  or  human  nature.  His  wisdom  fitted 
closely  into  the  wisdom  of  the  hard,  shrewd,  popular  experi¬ 
ence;  which  is  why  everybody  agreed  with  him. 

He  admired  the  mosquito  because  “he  had  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  county.”  He  admired  the  mule,  because  he  could 
hide  his  intentions  for  six  months,  just  to  get  a  good  chance  to 
kick  somebody.  He  admired  the  dog,  because  he  wanted  to  be¬ 
long  to  somebody.  But  most  of  all,  he  loved  a  trotter,  for  being 
the  magnificent  animal  he  was.  And  he  loved  trout,  because  he 
was  smarter  than  they  were,  and  that  was  saying  a  lot. 

He  loved  children,  because  they  did  not  hide  their  feelings. 
He  preferred  the  heart  over  the  reason.  “The  mind  thinks,  but 
the  heart  decides.”  He  admired  pluck,  spunk,  gumption — all 
good  American  virtues. 

He  loved  cuteness.  He  once  sent  P.T.  Bamum  a  whistle  made 
of  a  pig’s  tail.  He  advertised  his  lectures  with  posters  bigger 
than  the  showman’s.  “Jokes  are  like  butternuts.  To  be  good 
they  must  be  cracked  sideways.”  “Never  swap  horses  with  a 
deacon.” 

He  hated  change.  He  begged  Beecher  not  to  preach  evolu¬ 
tion.  He  wanted  Poughkeepsie  to  stay  a  village.  He  was 
against  every  new  improvement,  especially  every  attempt  to 
improve  mankind.  They  would  not  be  fools  any  more,  and  then 
where  would  he  go  for  stuff  to  fill  his  lectures? 

He  disliked  the  reformer.  “One-idea  men  are  their  own  worst 
enemies,  and  there  is  but  one  cure  for  them,  and  that  is  to 
agree  with  them.” 

One  feels  like  quoting  the  book  at  you,  all  seven  of  them, 
all  the  dozen  almanacs,  all  the  essays  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
press.  But  even  his  aphorisms  do  not  make  for  long  reading. 
He  makes  us  think,  and  as  he  remarked,  most  people  do  not 
like  to  think,  and  will  do  anything  to  escape  it. 

His  “philosophy”  is  summed  up  in  a  phrase.  “Happiness  con¬ 
sists  in  being  happy.  There  is  no  particular  rule  for  it.” 
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What  Dutchess  County  thought  of  her  favorite  son  may  be 
learned  from  an  editorial  written  April  27,  1867,  the  day  he  left 
Dutchess  for  New  York  City.  He  often  returned  and  would  try 
his  skill  at  auctioneering  once  in  a  while.  But  the  light  of  our 
streets  and  lanes  was  gone. 

He  lived  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  getting  a  hundred  dollars 
a  week  for  his  aphorisms,  correctly  spelled  now,  and  printed  in 
Scribners  and  Century,  most  respectably.  He  never  missed  a 
number,  or  a  column  in  the  newspaper,  for  he  was  both  a  gypsy 
and  a  trouper.  Thanks,  Josh,  for  holding  up  the  looking  glass, 
even  if  we  don’t  like  everything  we  see. 

“Josh  Billings — a  valedictory — April  27,  1867.  Just  at  the 
opening  of  the  Spring  campaign  when  nature  in  a  thousand 
ways  welcomes  us  to  new  life,  joyous  days  and  estactic  (sic)  eve¬ 
nings,  just  as  the  dwellers  in  this  loveliest  City  of  the  plain, 
crowning  the  Hudson’s  brow  like  a  royal  diadem,  are  about  to 
reveal  (sic)  in  a  glorious  summer,  comes  a  sad  and  harrowing 
announcement  that  we  must  be  reconciled  to  the  early  depar¬ 
ture  from  “these  scenes  so  charming”  of  our  gifted  townsman, 
Henry  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  If  thou  hast  tears,  prepare  to  shed,  for 
the  places  that  now  know  Joshua  of  the  Billings  family,  will 
presently  know  him  no  longer  (or  shorter).  .  .  .  ‘Please,  Joshua 
come  home.’ . 

May  you  never  see  daylight  through  the  elbows  of  your  coat!” 

Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 

There  are  Dutchess  folks  who  believe  that  A  Visit  from  Saint 
Nicholas  was  written  by  Major  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  of  Locust 
Grove,  Poughkeepsie.  Two  studies  in  the  series  of  our  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  many  newspaper  articles,  attest  their  faith. 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  historian,  thought  so,  and  looked  up  the 
matter  seventy-five  years  ago;  but  lacking  the  source  materials 
which  have  since  appeared,  did  not  proceed  to  expound  his 
views.  As  early  as  1860,  however,  the  opinion  was  expressed. 
It  is  not  an  affair  of  yesterday,  and  our  opinions  have  not 
changed.  They  are  restated  here  to  get  them  on  record,  not 
with  the  hope  of  persuading  anybody  else.  The  world  will  come 
around  in  time,  no  use  hurrying. 
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Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds,  our  scholarly  and  ever  respected 
historian,  wrote  severely  but  quite  truthfully  about  the  editing 
in  1844  of  the  little  volume  of  verse  in  which  Dr.  C.  C.  Moore 
of  Chelsea,  New  York  City,  incorporated  the  poem,  for  the  first 
time,  among  his  own  works.  She  pointed  out  that  Professor 
Clement  C.  Moore  in  his  edition  of  his  own  poems,  asserted 
over  his  own  signature,  that  all  the  thirty-seven  poems  in  the 
volume,  with  the  exception  of  two  by  his  wife,  were  written  by 
himself,  and  prepared  with  care. 

On  the  contrary,  five  were  not  his  original  poems.  Two  were 
translated  from  the  Italian,  one  from  the  Greek,  one  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  William  Bard,  one  by  Philip  Hone.  Twenty-one  other 
poems  have  sub-titles  explaining  the  occasion  of  their  composi¬ 
tion,  eight  others  have  no  such  sub-titles,  and  the  Visit,  which, 
above  all,  considering  its  anonymous  publication  and  wide 
circulation,  deserved  a  sub-title,  also  has  none.  The  dull  Fable 
of  the  Pig  and  the  Rooster,  for  example,  is  carefully  explained 
as  suggested  by  the  fact  that  one  of  his  children  had  been  as¬ 
signed  the  name  of  the  poem  at  school. 

Miss  Reynolds  wrote  of  this  quite  justly — “There  is  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  contents  of  Dr.  Moore’s  book  and  what 
Dr.  Moore  said,  in  the  preface  that  it  contained.  This  comment 
is  not  made  to  impugn  Dr.  Moore’s  veracity.  But  it  does  show 
that  the  book  was  carelessly  compiled,  without  coordination 
between  the  preface  and  the  contents.  The  fact  of  that  dis¬ 
crepancy  focuses  attention  on  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  the 
spirit  and  style  of  which  are  totally  unlike  Dr.  Moore’s  usual 
habit  of  thought  and  manner  of  writing  and  totally  unlike  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  book.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  a  neighbor  of  the  Major’s 
whose  granddaughter  married  his  son,  when  she  heard  of  this 
book,  instantly  said  with  calm  and  quiet  confidence:  ‘A  mistake 
has  been  made,’  which  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  conclusion  in 
view  of  the  several  inaccuracies  in  the  volume.” 

What  Dr.  Moore  wrote  was:  “I  have  composed  them  all  as 
carefully  and  correctly  as  I  could.”  He  apologized  for  mixing 
grave  and  gay  poems  together,  without  careful  classification. 
“It  would  be  impossible  for  me  now  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
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ment  with  precision.”  He  defends  his  humorous  verse:  “A  good 
honest  hearty  laugh,  which  conceals  no  malice  and  is  intended 
by  nothing  corrupt,  however  ungenteel  it  may  be,  is  healthful 
both  to  body  and  mind.” 

All  of  which  is  very,  very  true. 

“Another  reason  why  the  mere  trifles  in  this  volume  have  not 
been  withheld,  is,  that  such  things  have  often  been  found  by 
me  to  afford  greater  pleasure  than  what  was  by  myself  es¬ 
teemed  of  more  worth.” 

Since  he  printed  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  without  comment, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  considered  it  of  no  value  whatsoever,  but 
was  writing  to  indulge  his  friends  with  this  worthless  trifle.  But 
is  there  any  other  instance  in  the  history  of  literature,  of  such 
complete  blindness  to  the  comparative  merits  of  one’s  own 
compositions? 

Without  quoting  the  entire  volume,  I  cannot  prove  to  my 
readers  that  no  other  poem  than  the  Visit  could  possibly  arouse 
anything  so  ungenteel  as  a  good  hearty  laugh.  On  the  contrary, 
that  still  more  vulgar  exhibition,  the  protracted  yawn,  is  the 
only  physical  exercise  produced  by  a  further  perusal. 

The  great  concern  which  this  moralistic  professor  of  Hebrew 
felt  for  the  morals  of  young  ladies  is  illustrated  by  an  extract 
from  To  My  Young  Countrywomen.  The  poem  rises  to  heights 
of  indignation  worthy  of  Savonarola. 

The  buds  which  only  half  their  sweets  disclose 
You  fondly  seize,  but  leave  the  full-blown  rose. 

Humble  the  praise,  and  trifling  the  regard 
Which  ever  wait  upon  the  moral  bard! 

But  there  remains  a  hateful  truth,  unsung, 

Which  burns  the  cheek  and  faulters  in  the  tongue, 

And  which,  if  modesty  still  hover  round, 

Each  virgin  breast  with  sorrow  must  confound. 

“Those  graceful  modes”  thus  say  your  flattering  beaus, 
“From  ancient  times  and  tasks  refined  arose.” 

Disgrace  not  thus  the  names  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Their  birthplace  must  be  sought  for  nearer  home! 

Shame,  shame,  heartrending  thought,  deep  sinking  stain, 
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That  Britain’s  and  Columbia’s  fair  should  deign, 

Nay,  strive  their  native  beauties  to  enhance. 

By  arts  first  taught  by  prostitutes  of  France! 

No  wonder  his  grandson  thought  it  wise  to  secure  from  the 
octogenarian  a  signed  manuscript  copy  of  A  Visit.  It  had  been 
written  many  years  before  for  his  two  daughters,  aged  two  and 
one,  in  1817,  (for  a  third  child  was  born  in  1818). 

Yet  in  his  youth  he  condemned  frivolity  more  severely  than 
at  sixty.  In  a  speech  at  Columbia  College  he  contended  that 
“wealth  must  precede  extensive  literature.  It  is  however  im¬ 
portant  to  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  what  is  best.  A  frivol¬ 
ity  of  education  may  get  among  us  before  sound  learning.”  He 
denounced  the  kind  of  education  which  records  “the  stripes  of 
tulips,  the  colors  of  butterflies.” 

“With  us  literature  is  but  the  necessary  aid  to  other  pursuits.” 
He  advocated  higher  mathematics  as  more  worthy. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  inclined  to  doubt  his  inspiration. 

“Gently  I  try  to  touch  the  chords, 

But  oh,  I  vainly  try. 

My  hand  bestows  its  usual  slap, 

The  lyre  returns  a  cry.” 

He  begged  his  daughter  not  to  study  too  hard,  however. 

“But  strain’d  research  becomes  not  well  the  fair; 

Deep  thought  imparts  a  melancholy  air; 

The  sparkling  eye  grows  dim,  the  roses  fade, 

When  long  obscur’d  beneath  a  studious  shade. 

Suffice  it  for  a  tender  nymph  to  stray 

Where  strength  and  industry  have  cleared  the  way, 

To  cull  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  bless  the  toil 
Endur’d  by  Newton,  Verulam,  and  Boyle.” 

A  quarrelsome  fable  about  a  pig  and  a  rooster,  the  only 
anapaestic  poem  in  the  book,  is  ended  with  a  moral,  even  for 
the  little  boys  for  whom  he  wrote  it: 

“Let  each  one  enjoy,  with  content,  his  own  treasure, 

Nor  attempt  by  himself,  other  people  to  measure.” 
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He  constantly  reminds  his  children  of  the  transistoriness  of 
things. 

“But  see,  my  darlings,  while  we  stay 
And  gaze  with  fond  delight, 

The  fairy  scene  soon  fades  away, 

And  mocks  our  raptur’d  sight.” 

Yet  he  approves  the  dance,  if  “well  assorted.” 

“Now  from  your  seats  all  spring  alert, 

’Twere  folly  to  delay; 

In  well-assorted  pairs  unite 
And  nimbly  trip  away.” 

He  is  even  willing,  on  occasion,  to  look  upon  the  bright  side 
of  things. 

“As  through  this  world  we  wend  our  weary  way, 

So  intermingled  are  the  good  and  ill, 

That  much  is  found,  our  troubles  to  allay; 

This  thought  at  least,  they  might  be  greater  still.” 

Profound,  indeed,  and  most  appropriate  for  a  wealthy  owner 
of  much  New  York  City  real  estate,  as  he  views  the  ’37  panic, 
and  thanks  his  stars  his  fortune  is  safe  in  New  York  real  estate 
from  Seventeenth  to  Twenty-seventh  Street. 

A  Trip  to  Saratoga  is  Dr.  Moore’s  masterpiece,  and  it  occupies 
the  place  of  honor  in  his  book  of  poems,  while  A  Visit  from 
St.  Nicholas  is  buried  in  the  group  of  insignificance.  In  six 
stately  cantos  the  scholarly  father  takes  his  children  to  Sara¬ 
toga,  probably  the  worst  choice  in  America.  Mrs.  Maturin  Liv¬ 
ingston,  at  any  rate,  thought  its  hotel  and  sporting  life  all  that 
was  most  vulgar  and  vicious.  Hiding  himself  under  the  name 
“our  Henry”,  the  poet  tried  to  rationalize  a  desire  to  be  in  the 
swim  at  Saratoga  by  a  moralistic  trick.  With  wealth  and  the 
whole  of  America  to  choose  from,  his  choice  of  Saratoga  shows 
how  much  he  knew  of  childhood.  I  must  quote  the  whole 
passage  that  ended  this  epic. 
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Then,  ere  returning  to  their  welcome  rest, 

Kate  to  her  father’s  cheek  approach’d  her  lip, 

And  asked  him,  as  he  held  her  to  his  breast, 

“Now,  father,  was  it  such  a  foolish  trip?’’ 

“No,”  said  our  Henry,  “not  if  you’re  returned 
With  health  robust  and  love  of  home  renew’d, 

If  to  appreciate  true  worth  you’ve  learn’d, 

And  with  due  scorn  have  worthless  folly  view’d; 

If  Nature’s  works  have  tended  to  inspire 
For  what  is  beautiful  and  pure  a  keener  love, 

If  at  their  view  you  felt  a  holy  fire 

Enwrap  your  heart,  and  call  your  thoughts  above. 

But,  if  this  be  the  first  step  to  the  moon 

For  which  you  seemed  so  eager  in  the  spring, 

If  henceforth  we’re  to  sail  in  a  balloon 
Or  other  craft  of  new  invented  wing, 

If  this  your  first  excursion  do  but  tend 
To  render  you  unquiet,  prone  to  roam, 

To  make  your  peace  on  what’s  abroad  depend, 

’Twere  better  far  you  ne’er  had  left  your  home. 

And  now,  my  darling  rogue,  to  bed  away, 

Still  to  this  sublunary  state  resigned, 

And  wheresoe’er  your  lot,  forever  pray 

That  Heav’n  may  grant  you  a  contented  mind.” 

With  which  piece  straight  out  of  Sandford  and  Merton  the 
poet  hastily  closes,  before  his  daughter  asks  any  more  embar¬ 
rassing  questions. 

Chelsea  Farm,  where  this  scene  transpired,  was  a  fine  country 
seat  of  the  Moores,  at  Ninth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street 
in  New  York.  It  became  their  generous  gift  for  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Moore,  in  right  of  his  wife,  was  a 
very  wealthy  man.  The  son  of  a  Bishop  of  his  church,  he  was 
not  himself  a  clergyman,  but  a  scholar  of  Hebrew  literature. 
He  was  an  excellent  organist.  Occasionally  he  took  a  hand  in 
politics,  as  when  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  he  denounced 
Jefferson  as  a  very  dangerous  person,  and  a  subverter  of 
religion. 
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There  runs  through  all  Professor  Moore’s  verse  a  kind  of 
frustration.  He  feels  he  should  be  a  greater  man  than  he  is,  a 
greater  poet.  The  public  did  not  agree  with  him,  even  about  his 
poetry.  His  friends  tried  to  get  him  to  relax,  but  he  never  let 
down  his  moral  guard.  Dr.  Willy  Bard  tried  to  get  him  to  come 
to  a  dance,  but  Moore  answered  the  famous  physician  in  a 
surly  poem.  He  was  a  self-torturing  Midas;  all  around  him  was 
a  rich  harvest  of  poetry,  which  he  turned  to  lead. 

Could  he  have  written  about  Dutch  Saint  Nicholas? 

The  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  juvenile 
poetry.  It  is  one  of  the  best  poems  for  children  ever  written.  It 
begins  and  ends  with  children.  Everything  is  designed  in  minia¬ 
ture.  Mamma  and  papa  are  mere  spectators.  Mamma  even 
disappears  altogether  after  the  first  mention.  But  who  cares? 
Papa  is  only  a  reporter  of  the  sight,  not  a  sharer. 

Children  love  motion,  and  the  Visit  is  all  motion.  Papa  flies  to 
the  window.  The  reindeer  fly,  too.  So  do  the  dry  leaves.  Santa 
Claus  is  all  action,  though  no  words. 

The  adjectives  all  suggest  childhood.  Snug,  rosy,  jolly,  happy, 
quick,  are  all  in  the  child’s  world.  So  is  the  up  and  down,  the 
on  and  away,  of  the  reindeer.  The  tempo  is  that  of  the  happy 
child,  who  must  run  to  express  his  excitement. 

It  is  this  breathless  quality  that  gives  speed  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  anapaestic  gallop.  Only  two  images  give  even  a  hint  of 
the  adult  point  of  view;  the  dry  leaves  blown  aloft  by  the  wild 
hurricane;  and  the  midday  lustre  of  a  clear  moonlight  in  snow. 
Both  are  novel  and  neat,  but  not  beyond  a  child’s  observation. 

These  four  qualities,  the  childhood  level  of  miniature,  the 
motion  of  flying,  the  adjectives  of  joy,  and  the  speed  of  action, 
are  characteristic  of  Major  Henry’s  verse,  and  woefully  lacking 
in  Moore’s. 

The  anapaests  of  the  Visit  carry  out  these  principles.  The 
accented  syllable  is  stressed,  the  lighter  syllables  either  un¬ 
accented  parts  of  words,  or  else  minor  parts  of  speech,  preposi¬ 
tions,  articles,  copulatives,  conjunctions,  pronouns.  It  is  literally 
impossible  to  read  the  poem  slowly.  It  races  on  to  its  end,  like 
the  reindeer. 
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All  the  devices  for  giving  speed  and  emphasis  to  those  swift 
anapaests  are  simple  and  obvious.  They  consist  of  exclamations, 
but  chiefly  of  repetitions,  in  which,  as  in  music,  force  and  speed 
accumulate  without  the  useless  obstruction  of  new  thought. 
On,  on,  on;  away,  away,  away;  this  is  nursery  bouncing,  which 
every  child  loves. 

Children  love  to  learn  exactly  what  folks  wear,  just  how  they 
look.  Mamma  and  Papa  are  dressed;  so  is  Santa.  The  detail  of 
his  pack  and  its  unpacking  satisfies  child  curiosity,  who  wants 
the  fairy  vision  explained?  Whoever  wrote  it  loved  his  children, 
and  knew  how  to  enter  their  minds  and  feelings  familiarly. 

In  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York ,  the  author,  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book,  tells  the  dream  of  Olaffe  Van- 
Kortlandt.  He  sees  the  sage  St.  Nicholas  approaching  him  in 
the  wagon  in  which  he  is  represented  as  bringing  gifts  to  chil¬ 
dren.  The  saint’s  smoke  creates  a  vision;  after  which,  “laying 
his  finger  one  side  of  his  nose,”  he  departs  and  Olaffe  tells 
the  dream  to  his  mates  who  thereupon  settle  in  Manhattan. 
This  episode  is  not  found  in  the  1809  edition,  but  it  appears  in 
that  of  1812.  Henry  Livingston’s  poem,  perhaps?  Its  stated 
date,  1803-1810,  makes  it  possible.  Irving  wanted  the  saint;  his 
gift  was  to  be  Manhattan  Island.  History  required  a  wagon,  for 
it  was  spring.  The  “laying  of  the  finger  one  side  of  his  nose” 
was  evidently  borrowed.  It  is  in  Livingston;  in  Moore,  too,  in 
his  Pig  and  Rooster,  much  later  than  the  Visit.  It  is  out  of  place 
there,  for  the  Owl  has  no  secrets  to  hide. 

As  a  piece  of  folklore,  Santa  Claus  is  pure  Dutch,  in  which  he 
is  Sinterklaas;  the  aa  have  the  sound  of  au  in  daughter.  The 
Protestant  Netherlanders  moved  up  his  gift-giving  to  Christmas- 
eve,  from  December  6,  his  day  in  Catholic  countries.  I  once 
attended  his  feast  in  Cracow.  Andre  Theuriot  in  La  Sainte 
Nicolas  (1875),  tells  of  the  saint’s  journey  by  night  on  an  ass, 
which  he  leaves  to  enter  homes  of  good  children  by  the  chim¬ 
ney,  laden  with  gifts.  The  scene  is  the  Argonne,  near  Belgium, 
and  the  day  is  December  6. 

English  folk  gave  gifts  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  This  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  old  New  York  as  late  as  1840;  Mrs.  Maturin  Livingston, 
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a  member  of  Grace  Church,  kept  it  as  a  family  gifting  to  her 
own  children.  She  knew  C.  C.  Moore,  who  certainly  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  Santa  Claus,  for  he  later  ascribed  the  idea  of  the  poem 
to  “a  rubicund  Dutchman”  of  his  vicinity.  In  England  the  New 
Year’s  Gift,  universal  in  Chaucer’s  day,  was  moved  back  to 
December  26,  Boxing  Day,  when  postmen,  and  later  children 
got  Christmas-boxes.  First  to  last,  A  Visit  from  Santa  Claus  is  a 
Dutch  picture. 

Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  was  nine-tenths  Dutch  by  inheritance. 
Nearly  all  his  paternal  ancestry  was  Dutch  on  the  woman’s 
side,  while  all  his  mother’s  people  were  Dutch.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  “Uncle”  Johnny  Conklin  of  Pleasant  Valley,  lived 
on  Turkey  Hill  (Kalkoen  Berg)  and  used  to  smoke  his  pipe  by 
the  fireside  as  he  read  his  Dutch  Bible,  brought  from  Holland 
by  his  father.  Elizabeth  Tappen,  named  in  a  poem  later  quoted, 
was  his  first  cousin  by  this  grandfather.  George  Clinton’s  wife 
was  a  Poughkeepsie  Tappen.  Two  Van  Benschotens  also  mar¬ 
ried  Tappen  girls,  Henry’s  cousins. 

Thus  A  Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas  is  absolutely  in  the  Dutch 
tradition  of  Henry  Livingston,  and  just  as  absolutely  not  in  that 
of  C.  C.  Moore.  To  have  written  the  Visit  would  have  required 
a  complete  break  with  a  culture  to  which  Moore  was  devoted 
all  his  life.  He  edited  his  father’s  sermons,  for  example.  We  do 
not  know  why  Mrs.  Maturin  Livingston,  our  guide  on  matters 
social,  should  have  written  her  daughter  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
“one  house  on  which  I  shall  not  call  is  the  C.  C.  Moores,”  but 
we  can  guess  that  the  Moores  were  not  even  in  the  New  Year 
Tradition  of  old  New  York,  with  its  toasts  and  gayety. 

The  difference  in  temperament  between  Henry  Livingston 
and  C.  C.  Moore  is  best  illustrated  by  a  poem  on  those  very  arts 
“first  brought”  so  very  improperly  from  France.  Here  are 
Henry’s  thoughts  on  this  serious  matter. 

The  Acknowledgement. 

With  the  ladies’  permission,  most  humbly  I’d  mention 

How  much  we’re  obliged  by  all  their  attention. 

We  sink  with  the  weight  of  the  huge  obligation 
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Too  long  and  too  broad  to  admit  compensation. 

For  us  (and  I  blush  when  I  speak,  I  declare) 

The  charming  enchanters  betorture  their  hair, 

Till  gently  it  rises  and  spreads  like  a  knoll 
Thirty  inches,  at  least,  from  the  dear  little  poll; 

From  the  tiptop  of  which  all  peer  out  together, 

The  ribband,  the  gauze,  and  the  ostrich’s  feather, 
Composing  a  sight  for  an  Arab  to  swear  at, 

Or  huge  Patagonian  a  fortnight  to  stare  at. 

Then  hoops  at  right  angles  that  hang  from  the  knees 
And  hoops  at  the  hips  in  connection  with  these 
Set  the  fellows  presumptuous  who  court  an  alliance 
And  every  pretender,  at  awful  defiance. 

And  I  have  been  told,  (though  I  must  disbelieve 
For  the  tidings  as  fact  I  would  never  receive) 

That  billets  of  cork  have  supplied  the  place 
Of  something  the  fair  ones  imagine  a  grace; 

But  whether  ’tis  placed  behind  or  before 
The  shoulders  to  swell  or  the  bosom  to  shoar, 

To  raise  a  false  wen,  or  expand  a  false  bump, 

Project  a  false  hip,  or  protrude  a  false  rump, 

Was  never  ascertain’d,  and  fegs  I  declare 
To  make  more  enquiry  I  never  will  dare. 

It  was,  indeed,  time  to  stop  this  investigation  so  lightheart- 
edly  entered  upon,  into  the  “art  first  brought  by  prostitutes 
from  France.” 

Major  Henry  never  missed  a  dance,  unlike  our  Professor. 

A  Dancing  Party 

When  she  swims  in  the  dance  or  wherever  she  goes, 

She’s  crowded  by  witlings,  plain-fellows  and  beaux 
Who  throng  at  her  elbow  and  tread  on  her  toes. 

If  a  pin  or  a  handkerchief  happen  to  fall 
To  seize  on  the  prize  fills  with  uproar  the  hall, 

Such  pulling  and  howling  and  shoving  and  pushing 
As  rivals  the  racket  of  “key  and  the  cushion”; 
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And  happy!  thrice  happy!  too  happy!  the  swain 
Who  can  replace  the  pin  or  bandana  again. 

Though  the  fellows  surround  and  so  humbly  adore  her 
The  girls  on  the  contrary  cannot  endure  her; 

Her  beauty  their  beauty  forever  disgraces, 

And  her  sweeter  face  still  eclipses  their  faces — 

For  no  lov’ly  girl  can  a  lov’ly  girl  bear, 

And  fair  ones  are  ever  at  war  with  the  fair. 

Major  Henry  should  be  ashamed  of  himself.  But  he  does  hit 
it  off.  The  joke  is  still  green,  after  a  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
And  do  you  begin  to  catch  the  lilt  of  A  Visit?  The  observation 
of  details  of  dress,  the  conveyance  of  motion,  music — the  waltz, 
this  time — ,  the  use  of  repetition,  alliteration,  and  contrast,  the 
bandana  and  handkerchief,  and  the  active  little  verbs,  all 
crowding  and  pushing  to  get  in  the  picture? 

Now  come  sleigh-bells,  though  the  moral  is  the  same  as  that 
of  A  Trip  to  Saratoga;  “the  contented  mind.”  How  kind  it  is  of 
thoughtful  Major  Henry  to  tell  Brother  Beekman  what  a  jolly 
time  he  is  having,  and  then  urge  the  moral  values  of  content¬ 
ment  upon  his  little  brother.  I’ll  bet  Henry  catches  it  when 
Beekman  gets  back  from  his  clerking  at  Shaker  Store  in  New 
Lebanon.  Insufferable!  Who  wants  his  commiseration? 

Letter  to  my  brother  Beekman  who  then  lived  with  Mr. 
Schenck  ( Henry’s  brother-in-law)  at  New  Lebanon — 1786. 

To  my  dear  brother  Beekman  I  sit  down  to  write — 

Ten  minutes  past  eight,  and  a  very  cold  night! 

Not  far  from  me  sits,  with  a  baullancy  cap  on, 

Our  very  good  couzen,  Elizabeth  Tappen. 

A  tighter  young  seamstress  you’d  ne’er  wish  to  see, 

And  she  (blessings  on  her)  is  sewing  for  me. 

New  shirts  and  new  cravats,  this  morning  cut  out, 

And  tumbled  in  heaps  and  lie  huddled  about. 

My  wardrobe  (a  wonder!)  will  soon  be  enriched 
With  ruffles  new  hemmed  and  wristbands  new  stitched. 
Believe  me,  dear  brother,  the  women  may  be 
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Compared  to  us,  of  inferior  degree, 

Yet  still  they  are  useful,  I  vow,  with  a  fegs, 

When  our  shirts  are  in  tatters  and  jackets  in  rags. 

Now  for  news,  my  sweet  fellow!  first  learn  with  a  sigh 
That  matters  are  carried  here  gloriously  high. 

Such  gadding!  such  ambling!  such  jaunting  about! 

To  tea  with  Miss  Nancy!  to  sweet  Willy’s  rout! 

New  parties  at  coffee!  then  parties  at  wine! 

Next  day  all  the  world  with  the  Major  must  dine; 

Then,  bounce!  all  hands  to  Fishkill  must  go  in  a  clutter, 

To  guzzle  bohea,  and  destroy  bread  and  butter, 

While  you  at  New  Lebanon  stand  all  forlorn 
Behind  the  cold  counter  from  ev’ning  to  mom. 

Out!  Out!  my  dear  brother,  Aunt  Amy’s  just  come, 

With  a  flask  for  molasses,  and  a  bottle  for  rum. 

Run!  help  the  poor  creature  to  light  from  her  jade! 

You  see  the  dear  lady’s  a  power  afraid — 

Souse!  into  your  arms  she  leaps  like  an  otter, 

And  smears  your  new  coat  with  a  piggin  of  butter. 

But  laugh  away  sorrow!  nor  mind  it  a  daisy; 

Since  it  matters  but  little,  my  dear  brother  Bazee, 

Whether  here  you  are,  rolling  in  pastime  and  pleasure, 

Or  up  at  New  Lebanon,  taffety  measure! 

If  the  sweetest  of  lasses,  Contentment,  you  find, 

And  the  banquet  enjoy  of  an  undisturb’d  mind, 

Of  friendship  and  love,  let  who  will  make  a  bother! 

Believe  me,  dear  Baze,  your  affectionate  brother 
Will  never  forget  the  fifth  son  of  his  mother. 

P.  S.  If  it  suit  your  convenience,  remit,  if  you  please. 

To  my  good  brother  Paul  an  embrace  and  a  squeeze. 

Even  more  typical  of  Major  Henry’s  skill  in  light  anapaestic 
rhythm  is  The  News  Boy’s  Address,  written  in  1803.  For  many 
years  these  broadsides  were  presented  to  subscribers,  who  were 
thus  teased  to  contribute  a  New  Year’s  gift  to  the  diligent  pur¬ 
veyor  of  news.  Major  Henry  wrote  several,  out  of  pure  good 
nature.  The  editors  of  the  Political  Barometer  were  his  friends 
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Jesse  Buel  and  Isaac  Mitchell.  Though  Major  Henry  speaks 
through  the  newsboys  of  1800,  the  poet’s  own  personality,  lov¬ 
ing  life  good-naturedly  but  quite  willing  to  let  the  world  wag 
without  his  worrying  about  it,  comes  clearly  through  the 
poetical  screen. 

THE  NEWSBOY’S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  PATRONS  OF 
THE  POLITICAL  BAROMETER 

January  1, 1803. 

All  hail  to  the  season,  so  jovial  and  gay, 

More  grateful  to  newsboys  than  blossoms  of  May, 

Than  summer’s  green  gown,  or  Miss  Autumn’s  brocade, 
Bespangled  with  gold  and  with  diamonds  o’erlaid! 

Give  me  surly  winter,  bald-headed  and  bare, 

Cold  nights,  frosty  mornings,  and  keen,  piercing  air; 

With  storms  roaring  round  him,  rain,  hail,  sleet  and  snow, 
While  hoarse  from  the  mountains  the  howling  winds  blow! 

For  Summer  and  Autumn  and  fair-bosom’d  Spring 
With  their  pinks  and  their  peaches  no  holidays  bring; 

But  now  comes  blithe  Christmas,  while  just  in  his  rear 
Advances  our  saint,  jolly  laughing  New  Year. 

Which,  time  immemorial,  to  us  has  been  made 
The  source  of  our  wealth  and  support  of  our  trade. 

For  then — Cockahoop!  with  the  magical  song 
That  claims  from  your  purses  the  glittering  l’argent 
With  our  pulse  beating  quick,  and  our  breast  void  of  pain, 

We  quit  types  and  shadows  the  substance  to  gain. 

But  what,  on  this  festive  occasion  to  say, 

Is  a  question  that  puzzles  our  poet  today; 

Since  the  storms  which  have  ravag’d  old  Europe  are  o’er, 

And  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  war  are  no  more. 

Even  Oglou,  who  Turkey’s  Grand  Seignior  defied, 

Has  at  length  gained  his  point,  and  preferment  beside. 
Toussaint,  the  black  chief,  too,  is  tricked  by  LeClerc, 

And  in  chains  sent  to  limbo  by  king  Bonaparte; 
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While  General  Le  Death,  to  revenge  such  foul  play, 

Tricks  LeClerc  and  his  minions  in  much  the  same  way. 

And  Negroes,  by  plunder  and  courage  and  flame, 

Show  Frenchmen  how  well  they  their  rights  can  maintain. 

Well,  since  from  abroad  no  great  tidings  are  brought, 

Let  us  see  what  at  home  there  is,  worthy  of  note. 

WTiy,  here  we  find  little  to  trouble  our  heads, 

Except  paper-battles  ’twixt  Demo’s  and  Fed’s 
Abusing  and  squabbling  and  wrangling  and  spite, 

Though  I,  for  my  life,  see  not  what  they  get  by ’t, 

Unless  ’tis  the  pleasure  their  venom  to  spit, 

And  make  folks  believe  they’ve  abundance  of  wit. 

But  in  this  they  mistake,  for  abuse,  ’tis  well  known, 

Is  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  of  blackguards  alone. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  which  I’ve  long  had  in  view — 

My  patrons,  attend!  I’ve  a  few  words  for  you: 

You’ll  please  to  remember  how,  many  months  past, 

While  tempests  roar’d  loud,  and  while  shrill  scream’d  the  blast. 
When  singed  the  earth,  and  when  cold  froze  the  air — 

And  sometimes,  when  suns  shone  serenely  and  fair — 

With  the  news  gather’d  up  from  the  wide  world  all  o’er, 

True  as  time,  every  week,  I’ve  arriv’d  at  your  door; 

And  now,  as  old  custom  ordains,  I  appear 
To  present  you,  my  Patrons,  a  Happy  New  Year — 

The  year  which  we  name  eighteen  hundred  and  three 
Which  brings  you  a  song,  and  your  carrier  a  fee — 

But  ’tis  time  that  I  bid  you  good  bye,  till  next  year. 

By  wishing  you  happiness,  peace,  and  good  cheer. 

To  the  ladies,  the  charms  both  of  form  and  of  face, 

Expression,  attraction,  and  each  nameless  grace, 

Their  tempers  benign,  ting’d  with  sentiment’s  fire, 

Gallants  whom  they  love,  and  the  swains  they  admire. 

To  the  clergy,  meek  charity  unmix’d  with  pride, 

And  something  to  wake  us  on  Sunday,  beside; 

To  the  farmer  fine  crops,  to  the  merchant  much  trade; 
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To  the  sexton,  small  use  for  the  mattock  and  spade. 
To  physicians,  few  patients;  to  the  lawyers,  light  fees; 
But  to  printers  the  shiners,  as  oft  as  you  please. 

In  short,  to  conclude  my  nonsensical  song, 

To  all,  what  they  wish — if  they  wish  nothing  wrong! 


One  sees  from  which  inspiration  came  Lowell’s  Fable  for 
Critics.  Major  Henry  might  have  been  a  moralist,  too,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  but  chose  to  be  blithesome,  instead;  to  make  an  album 
of  his  verse,  to  collect  songs  and  tunes,  composing  his  own  at 
times,  and  playing  from  his  book  of  music,  still  preserved, 
dozens  of  popular  melodies,  on  flute  or  fiddle,  on  both  pro¬ 
ficient.  To  love  his  twelve  children  and  working  hard  as  sur¬ 
veyor  to  support  them;  making  charming  maps  of  old  Dutchess, 
signing  them  with  his  hand  warrant  in  clever  little  sketches  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  reapers  in  a  field,  or  a  dock  at 
the  riverside  loaded  with  grain.  To  paint  pictures  of  West  Point 
and  the  Palisades,  and  of  many  other  scenes;  to  inspect  old 
Indian  mounds  of  the  mid- West.  To  take  a  commission  from 
John  Jacob  Astor  as  his  land-agent,  visiting  the  Putnam  farms 
with  the  fateful  news  that  Astor  had  bought  out  the  rights  of 
the  Philipse-Morris  heirs,  and  was  now  demanding  recognition 
of  his  legal  claims — an  unhappy  event,  for  which  New  York 
State  paid  Astor  half-a-million,  four-fifths  of  it  profit,  and  met 
its  guarantee  to  the  settlers  in  much  afflicted  Putnam  (1826). 
Such  was  his  life  from  youth  to  old  age — His  gay  times  went 
right  on,  though  he  no  longer  spent  week-ends  in  the  dissipated 
little  city.  But  in  1827,  when  he  was  seventy-eight,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Susan  would  write,  as  he  had  done  forty  years  earlier,  and 
his  son  Sidney  later:  “We  have  had  pretty  gay  times,  I  tell  you 
— 4-horse  sleigh,  and  bells  had  to  fly.” 

In  a  second  Carriers’  Address  two  postboys  promise  not  to 
waste  their  tips  in  noisy  ways.  Again  the  scene  of  A  Visit  is 
suggested. 

No  deep-charg’d  muskets’  thund’ring  roar 

Beneath  the  peaceful  burgher’s  door 
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Shall  tell  the  sleeping  folks  within 
That  mighty  New  Year  doth  begin. 

Like  civil  chubs  we  will  retire, 

And  by  a  snug  and  social  fire, 

With  cakes  of  season  on  the  board 
Collected  from  each  housewife’s  board, 

We’ll  push  the  glass  of  mead  about 
And  laugh  the  tedious  ev’ning  out. 

Major  Henry  wished  happiness  to  everyone.  To  his  sister 

Bright  be  the  skies  wherein  my  sister  foes 
Nor  scowling  tempests  injure  her  repose — 

The  field  of  life  with  roses  thick  be  straw’d 
Nor  one  sharp  thorn  be  left  along  the  road. 

There  is  not  one  line  of  elegy,  one  bite  of  sarcasm  in  either 
verse  or  prose.  A  truly  joyous  nature.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  he  ever  sent  anyone  to  the  lock-up,  or  as 
assessor  of  taxes  put  on  the  screws. 

All  of  which  lends  some  credence  to  the  external  evidence 
that  Major  Henry  wrote  A  Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas  for  his 
children,  some  time  about  1805,  eighteen  years  earlier  than  the 
date  attributed  to  C.  C.  Moore’s  composition.  I  will  not  speak 
further  of  the  internal  evidence,  apparent  in  these  quoted  lines 
and  in  all  the  rest  he  wrote;  the  absorption  in  the  little  things 
of  nature,  bees,  insects,  little  children  such  as  he  pictured;  his 
never  ceasing  reference  to  wild  hurricanes  and  storms,  to  things 
floating  in  air: 

Vict’ry,  with  her  sounding  pinion 
Hover  o’er  her  little  minion. 

The  witnesses  begin  with  Jane  Paterson  Thomas,  daughter  of 
Major  Henry,  and  grandmother  of  William  S.  Thomas,  who  re¬ 
vived  the  poet’s  claim  to  authorship  of  the  Visit.  Her  account 
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was  verified  both  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Annie  Thomas,  and  her 
sister  Gertrude,  who  was  interviewed  in  1920.  Their  mother, 
Jane  Paterson  Livingston  Thomas,  used  to  tell  them  of  the  gov¬ 
ernesses  provided  by  Major  Henry.  One  of  them,  who  con¬ 
tracted  tuberculosis  after  her  life  with  them,  was  brought  back 
and  nursed  in  the  Livingston  home  until  her  death. 

Sidney  Montgomery  Livingston,  Major  Henry’s  second  son, 
told  his  son  that  he  was  about  ten  years  old  when  his  father  first 
read  his  poem  to  the  family. 

A  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Annie  Thomas  in  1879  by  Eliza  Liv¬ 
ingston  Thompson,  daughter  of  Major  Henry  and  widow  of 
Smith  Thompson,  a  neighbor,  once  associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  adds  much. 

“Your  letter  has  just  reached  me,  and  I  hasten  to  tell  you  all 
I  know  about  the  poem  ‘Night  Before  Christmas.’  It  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  believed  in  our  family  to  be  Father’s,  and  I  well 
remember  our  astonishment  when  we  saw  it  claimed  as  Clem¬ 
ent  C.  Moore’s. 

“My  father  had  a  fine  poetical  taste,  and  wrote  a  great  deal 
both  prose  and  poetry,  but  not  for  publication,  but  for  his  own 
and  our  amusement;  he  also  had  a  great  taste  for  drawing  and 
painting.  When  toe  were  children  he  used  to  entertain  us  on 
winter  evenings  by  getting  down  the  paint  box,  we  seated 
around  the  table,  first  he  would  portray  something  very 
pathetic,  which  would  melt  us  to  tears,  the  next  thing  would  be 
so  comic,  that  we  would  be  almost  wild  with  laughter.  And  this 
dear  good  man  was  your  great-great-grandfather. 

“Many  years  after  my  father’s  decease,  which  took  place 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  (1828);  at  that  time  my  brother  in 
looking  over  his  papers  found  the  original  in  his  own  handwrit¬ 
ing,  with  his  many  fugitive  pieces  which  he  had  preserved. 

“And  then,  too,  the  style  was  so  exactly  his,  when  he  felt  in  a 
humorous  mood.  We  have  often  said,  could  it  be  possible  that 
another  could  express  the  same  originality  of  thought  and  use 
the  same  phrases  so  familiar  to  us,  as  Father’s! 

“What  my  brother  Edwin  said  to  your  mother,  no  doubt,  was 
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true,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  circumstances.  I  remember  my 
brother  Charles  took  the  poem  home  with  him,  he  was  then 
living  in  Ohio,  and  I  have  an  indistinct  idea  that  he  intended 
to  have  it  published,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  on  that  point,  so 
don’t  like  to  assert  it  as  fact.” 

On  January  3,  1900,  Cornelia  G.  Goodrich,  a  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Major  Henry,  stated  that  Edwin  Livingston 1 
had  the  original  poem  in  manuscript  and  prized  it  very  highly, 
but  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  when  he  was  out  West,  with  all 
his  household  articles.  “He  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  re¬ 
member  distinctly  their  father  coming  out  of  his  ’den’,  as  he 
called  his  study  in  the  old  Manor  house  at  Locust  Grove  on  the 
South  Road,  two  miles  out  of  Poughkeepsie  and  long  since  the 
property  of  my  uncle  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  sending  this 
poem  to  his  children  just  before  Christmas.  I  have  letters  in  my 
possession  testifying  to  this,  at  the  time  the  question  was  asked 
in  the  daily  papers  about  twenty-five  years  ago  as  to  who  was 
the  author  of  Mother  Goose’s  Nursery  Rhymes,  and  who  the 
author  of  ’ Twas  the  Night  Before  Xmas!  We  could  find  no 
paper  in  which  it  was  published,  altho  all  his  children  remem¬ 
ber  its  having  been  published,  in  a  Poughkeepsie  paper  at  that 
time,  between  1780  and  1800.” 

On  January  10,  1900,  Henry  Livingston,  of  Babylon,  L.  I., 
editor  of  The  Signal,  a  local  paper,  replied  to  Cornelia  Good¬ 
rich  that  his  father  (Sidney  Montgomery),  “as  long  ago  as  I  can 
remember,”  claimed  that  his  father  (Henry,  Jr.)  was  the  author, 
that  it  was  first  read  to  the  children  at  the  old  homestead  below 
Poughkeepsie,  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  which 
would  be  about  1804  or  1805:  He  had  the  original  manuscript, 
with  many  corrections,  in  his  possession,  for  a  long  time,  and  to 
him  Mrs.  Jeanne  Livingston  Denig,  on  December  23,  1918, 
wrote  that  her  grandmother,  Eliza  Clement  Brewer  Livingston, 
wife  of  Major  Livingston’s  eldest  son,  knew  her  father-in-law, 
and  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  his  family  from  childhood. 
She  lived  as  a  child  with  her  own  grandparents,  Mitchell,  at 


1From  this  point  italicized  names  are  used  of  Livingston  relatives,  for  clearness. 
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Rust  Plaets,  next  door  to  Henry  Livingston.  This  was  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  1808,  when  she  was  ten  years  old.  She  repeatedly  told  of 
hearing  him  read  his  own  poem.  She  remembered  his  use  of  a 
night-cap  and  Mrs.  Livingston’s  use  of  a  kerchief. 

All  these  documents,  and  quotations  from  others  which  are 
to  follow,  are  presently  in  the  possession  of  W.  Stephen 
Thomas,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  Director  of  the  Rochester,  New 
York,  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  They  were  gathered  by 
his  father,  Dr.  W.  S.  Thomas  of  New  York,  grandson  of  Major 
Henry’s  daughter.  His  father,  Dr.  William  Thomas  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812.  His  grandfather,  Dr. 
John  Thomas,  also  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  a  veteran  surgeon  of 
the  Revolution.  Both  of  these  Poughkeepsians  were  active  in 
civic  life. 

Evidence  of  people  of  this  sort  cannot  be  put  down  as  just 
the  whim  of  a  few  old  ladies,  as  Robert  Benchley  tried  to  do 
years  ago.  If  it  comes  to  that,  what  evidence  did  the  editor  of 
the  Troy  Sentinel,  Mr.  Colley,  go  upon?  The  word  of  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  in  New  York,  and  had  abstracted  the  letter 
from  an  album.  According  to  W.  S.  Pelletreau,  a  conscientious 
writer,  she  was  a  Miss  Butler,  of  Troy.  If  so,  she  must  have  been 
Lydia  or  Harriet  Butler. 

Their  father,  Rev.  David  Butler,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  at  Troy, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Moore,  and  had  named  his  son  for  him. 
Young  Clement  was  twelve  when  A  Visit  was  published.  His 
sisters  were  old  enough  to  be  governesses  of  the  Moore  chil¬ 
dren.  Professor  Moore  begot  nine  children  in  eleven  years 
(1815-1826),  a  somewhat  uxorious  rate,  even  in  those  years  of 
large  families.  His  wife  died  in  1830,  and  the  Doctor  bewailed 
her  in  lines  of  self-pity  addressed  to  Robert  Southey,  his  fa¬ 
vorite  poet. 

“A  strange  relief  the  mourner’s  bosom  knows 
In  clinging  close  and  closer  to  its  woes. 

In  unheard  plaints  it  consolation  finds 

And  weeps  and  murmurs  to  the  heedless  winds.” 
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It  would  have  been  instructive  to  learn  whether  Dr.  Moore 
wrote  this  after  listening  to  an  alley  cat,  of  the  famous  New 
York  breed.  No  other  animal  is  known  to  have  a  weeping  bosom. 

Two  other  pupils  of  Dr.  Moore  were  friends  of  Rev.  David 
Butler.  They  were  Rev.  William  H.  Hart  and  Rev.  David 
Moore,  rectors  in  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Hart’s  father  was  a  clergyman,  a  distant  cousin  of  Emma  Hart 
Willard  of  the  Willard  School.  Hart  himself  taught  also,  at 
Trinity  School,  for  a  time.  The  two  men  had  married  sisters  of 
the  name  of  Moore;  their  mother,  Judith  Livingston,  was  a  first 
cousin  and  next-door  neighbor  of  Major  Henry  Livingston,  Jr. 

To  the  ties  of  scholarship  and  of  clerical  office  connecting 
Professor  Moore  with  his  young  colleagues  were  added  the 
social  bonds  of  marriage.  The  Harts  had  a  daughter,  Frances 
Livingston  Hart,  who  grew  up  to  marry  young  Clement  Moore 
Butler  of  Troy,  and  to  see  him  translated  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  United  States  Senate  in  due  time.  Their  path  to  the  homes 
of  Rev.  David  Butler,  C.  C.  Moore,  and  Henry  Livingston,  Jr., 
is  clear. 

Equally  natural  is  that  of  the  second  daughter  of  Judith 
Livingston  Moore,  Maria  Seabury  Moore,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
David  Moore  of  Richmond.  Not  only  did  she  commend  herself 
to  C.  C.  Moore,  son  of  an  Episcopal  bishop,  by  the  fact  that  her 
own  middle  name  was  that  of  the  first  American  bishop;  her 
father-in-law,  Richard  Channing  Moore,  was  Bishop  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  brother  of  Thomas  Lambert  Moore,  who  in  turn  was 
brother-in-law  of  Benjamin  Moore  of  New  York,  Bishop,  and 
C.  C.  Moore’s  father.  Simple,  is  it  not?  But  we  must  remember 
that  marriage  and  blood  ties  were  much  more  important  in 
those  days  when  everyone  kept  his  genealogy  in  his  family 
Bible. 

This  web  of  Moores,  Livingstons,  and  Butlers  proves  merely 
that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  for  a  young  lady  of  any 
one  of  these  families  to  turn  up  as  visitor  at  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore’s, 
and  either  to  bring  or  to  find  an  album  there,  with  St.  Nick  in 
it.  Or  a  governess  from  Henry  Livingston’s  might  have  brought 
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the  poem  to  the  Harts  or  Moores  in  Richmond.  Hart  was  rector 
there  for  a  short  time. 

Mrs.  Griswold,  granddaughter  of  Major  Henry,  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  who  lived  at  Locust 
Grove.  Mrs.  Griswold  recalled  that  a  former  governess  of  her 
grandfather’s  family  had  gone  South  to  serve  a  Moore  family. 
Mary  Montgomery,  another  descendant,  had  the  same  story 
from  Edwin  Livingston,  second  son  of  the  Major.  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Hewin  of  Oakland  had  it  from  her  cousin,  Jeanne  Currey, 
daughter  of  “ Aunt  Susan  Livingston .”  Mary  Livingston,  a  great- 
granddaughter,  repeated  it  in  a  letter  of  1917.  Thus  the  story  of 
the  governess  seems  well  attested. 

We  can  now  trace  the  route  of  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  in 
its  album  with  some  degree  of  probability.  From  Locust  Grove 
to  Judith  Livingston  Moore’s  children  is  the  first  step.  One  of 
her  daughters  leaves  an  album  containing  the  poem  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  C.  C.  Moore.  There  a  Miss  Butler  finds  and  copies  it. 
She  takes  it  to  Troy  in  1823,  though  without  the  Doctor’s  per¬ 
mission,  for  anything  in  an  album  is  “in  the  public  domain.” 
When  asked  where  she  got  it,  she  tells  the  editor  of  the  Troy 
Sentinel,  “at  the  house  of  Dr.  Moore.”  The  editor  makes  the 
guess  that  the  poem  is  Dr.  Moore’s,  and  surmises  that  it  was 
taken  without  permission.  He  therefore  publishes  it  anony¬ 
mously,  though  with  hints  that  become  broader  with  successive 
reprints,  for  the  public  of  Troy  and  vicinity  had  much  better 
taste  than  the  Orientalist  professor  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  poet. 

No  one  so  far  has  made  any  mis-statement.  Dr.  Moore,  at 
some  later  date,  unknown,  hears  of  the  newspaper  piracy,  but 
lets  the  matter  go.  The  poem  is  trivial  and  worthless.  He  is 
deep  in  a  new  Hebrew  lexicon.  Time  goes  on,  and  greatness  is 
thrust  upon  him  when  the  American  public  takes  the  poem  to 
its  heart,  as  the  image  of  happy  childhood  and  gift-bringing  at 
Christmas.  Why  throw  the  poem  back  upon  anonymity?  Henry 
Livingston  is  long  dead  (1828).  Miss  Butler  insists  she  found  it 
in  a  Moore  album.  Perhaps  he  did  amend  it,  in  a  foolish  moment. 
Let  it  ride.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  that? 


VI.  PASTIME  WITH  GOOD 
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25.  The  Frolickers 


Van  Amring  lived  in  Fishkill,  and  patronized  the  tents. 

He  hired  out  to  feed  the  pets,  regardless  of  expense; 

He  tidied  up  the  quarters  and  he  brushed  and  curled  their  hair. 

But  when  they’d  pause  and  snap  their  jaws,  young  Isaac  wasn’t  there. 
They  grew  so  very  fond  of  him,  they’d  purr  when  he  came  near. 

The  tiger  licked  his  nose  off  and  the  leopard  scratched  his  ear. 

Till  Isaac  set  to  thinking,  “if  they’re  so  fond  of  me, 

I  can  make  a  right  good  living  from  this  very  fine  idee.” 

So  when  he  took  a  lion’s  whelp  and  taught  the  cub  to  roar 
With  open  jaws  to  catch  the  beef  that  Isaac  held  in  store, 

’ Twas  then  that  strong  men  trembled  and  the  ladies  screamed  applause 
When  bold  Van  Amring  laid  his  head  between  the  lion’s  jaws! 

OLD  SONG. 

WITH  ALL  THEIR  RESPECT  for  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
Dutchess  townsmen  could  never  curb  their  enjoyment  of  the 
comedy  in  a  popular  trial.  Our  own  generation  took  a  huge  de¬ 
light  in  the  suit  of  “Peaches”  Browning  against  her  elderly 
spouse,  and  the  witty  defense  of  Lawyer  Mack. 

Even  greater  laughter  attended  the  notorious  case  of  the 
“Swamp  Angel”  at  Fishkill  Landing  in  1865,  tried  before  Judge 
Barnard,  when  Homer  Nelson  made  his  great  four-hour  speech 
for  the  plaintiff. 

The  National  Oil  Filtering  Company  in  1864  had  bought  oil 
for  experiments  in  refining.  A  patent  had  been  applied  for. 
Work  had  been  carried  on  at  the  Jones’  farm.  Cornelius  Van 
Wyck,  then  living  in  Jersey,  was  the  inventor.  His  brother-in- 
law  had  the  oil. 

The  flotation  of  stock  for  a  lead  mine  at  Amenia  in  1864  per¬ 
haps  suggested  the  swindle.  Dickinson,  Jones,  and  Reed,  as 
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executors  of  F.  A.  DeWint,  were  the  losers  in  substantial  dam¬ 
ages  for  selling  the  stock,  after  the  ground  of  the  swamp  had 
been  well  “seeded”  with  the  oil.  “The  Swamp  Angel,”  a  farmer 
named  Higgs,  was  the  clown  of  the  court-room.  He  convulsed 
the  spectators  by  his  unabashed  avowal  of  his  enterprise.  He 
had  enlisted  in  the  19th  Orange  County  Regiment,  but  “over¬ 
stayed  his  leave,”  and  never  marched.  In  1865,  however,  he  had 
the  cheek  to  turn  up  when  the  regiment  was  paid  off,  taking 
advantage  of  the  President’s  recent  pardon  of  deserters. 

Higgs  and  his  brother  brought  the  oil  by  night,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  it  throughout  the  swamp  most  judicially.  Even  stern  Judge 
Barnard  joined  in  the  laughter  as  the  Swamp  Angel  revelled  in 
his  rascality.  Wyandotte,  “The  Oil  King  of  High  Street,”  sat 
majestically  through  the  trial.  He  was,  perhaps,  an  Indian  who 
had  been  brought  to  advertise  the  stock,  and  to  sell  his  share  of 
“Indian  oil”  for  the  bowels. 

Isaac  Platt,  who  could  never  resist  a  dig  at  Fishkill  for  its 
loyalty  to  the  Democracy,  suggested  that  the  dispute  over  the 
town’s  name  might  be  solved  by  his  proposal.  The  growth  of 
the  river  village,  the  only  corporate  one  in  the  town,  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  vote.  Beaconside  had  been  adopted,  but  Fishkill-on- 
Hudson  substituted  later.  Platt  urged  “Olga,”  in  1867  insisting 
that  it  was  euphonious,  complimentary,  and  appropriate. 

His  grave  argument  puzzled  this  reader,  until  he  found  that 
the  princess  Olga  Constantinovna  had  been  crowned  Queen  of 
Greece,  after  her  recent  marriage  (1867)  to  King  George  I.  For 
some  time  Platt  kept  referring  to  the  fair  town  of  Olga,  while 
the  county  roared  over  the  atrocious  pun.  Olga  it  might  have 
remained,  if  the  humorous  citizens  had  not  forgotten  it  in  their 
enthusiasm  over  the  discovery  by  some  prospectors  on  a  lonely 
mountain  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  where  they  bored  rock  and  struck 
beer.  Moonshiners  had  used  a  cavern  for  their  brewing. 

On  many  trips  between  New  York  and  Poughkeepsie  I  would 
hear  a  cat  mewing  at  the  end  of  the  car.  Some  kind-hearted 
passenger  would  finally  get  up,  open  the  car  door,  and  look  for 
the  lost  passenger,  somewhat  immured.  We  older  commuters 
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would  smile.  It  was  our  friend  of  years,  the  ventriloquist  con¬ 
ductor.  Where  but  on  the  Hudson  River  could  such  a  character 
survive?  Now  he  would  scream  like  a  girl  locked  by  some  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  toilet.  Then  there  would  be  a  dog-fight  under  the 
skirts  of  a  very  respectable  dowager.  On  spring  nights,  by  the 
open  window,  you  would  hear  a  whippoorwill,  “Some  of  Jim’s 
funning,”  my  seatmate  would  say,  and  suddenly  we  would  be 
talking. 

One  very  foggy  night  in  1913,  when  my  acetylene  lamps 
didn’t  light  four  feet  of  the  dirt  road,  I  wandered  for  hours  in 
circles  in  my  Stoddard-Dayton  (no  top,  no  windshield)  trying  to 
make  my  night’s  lodging.  Finally  after  four  hours  of  it,  wet  and 
exhausted,  I  stopped  and  knocked  at  a  friendly  light. 

“Can  you  please  tell  me  where  I  am?” 

“Where  did  you  want  to  go?” 

“The  Rhinebeck  Inn.” 

“Finders  keepers.  You’ve  made  it.  Come  in.” 

I  have  often  felt  that  the  county  which  I  have  come  to  love 
was  funning  with  me,  playing  hard  to  come  at,  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  Dutchess  loves  a  frolic. 

I  ought  to  spell  it  frolick,  of  course;  the  word  is  obsolete,  any¬ 
how,  like  the  pastime  it  discloses.  Nothing  is  quite  so  whole¬ 
hearted  nowadays  as  the  old-fashioned  frolick,  and  nobody 
ever  knew  just  where  it  would  end. 

Dutchess  has  always  boasted  more  than  her  share  of  taverns, 
inns,  and  lodgings;  of  picnic-grounds  and  fair  grounds,  fields  and 
flats,  barns  and  halls,  where  good  fellows  could  get  together. 
Chestnut  Grove,  at  Highland,  in  the  days  before  the  great 
blight,  was  perhaps  the  favorite  tryst  of  young  Dutchess.  For 
there  up  the  river  he  would  row,  row,  row. 

Teller’s  Grove,  at  Hyde  Park,  had  a  lovely  cove  and  a  land¬ 
locked  haven.  Cedar  Grove  at  Carthage  (Chelsea),  appealed  to 
young  yachtsmen.  Cheeseman’s  Grove  at  Salt  Point,  took  care 
of  buggy  riders.  If  your  horse  wanted  to  go,  he  could  make 
Marquart’s  Grove,  at  Clinton  Hollow.  Or,  if  it  was  just  a  stroll 
over  Poughkeepsie  Flats  and  the  Hanaberg  you  were  after,  try 
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Schmierkaese  Park,  beyond  Cedar  Ridge.  That’s  how  they 
spelled  it.  You  could  swim  au  naturel  in  the  Wappingers 
Creek. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  from  Brinckerhoff,  Swart- 
wouts,  and  Shenandoah,  you  could  reach  the  Looking  Rocks  in 
an  hour’s  good  climbing  and  enjoy  a  very  tasty  view.  Or,  to  the 
east,  Mt.  Prospect,  south  of  Shekomeko,  was  the  favorite  spot 
from  which  to  view  the  whole  Catskill  range  at  sunset.  It  was 
Franklin  Roosevelt’s  favorite  spot  for  a  picnic. 

The  Dutchess  love  of  a  frolic  was  fully  gratified  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Our  Tammany  Hall  celebration  of  1816  prob¬ 
ably  reached  the  high  water-mark  for  high  jinks.  Nothing  quite 
so  spectacular  as  that  of  1820  in  Ulster  was  achieved.  There  a 
tremendous  boulder  was  blown  and  levered  off  a  150  foot  cliff 
at  Kaater skill  Falls,  when  everyone  agreed  that  the  crash  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  loudest  thunder.  But  we  did  our  best,  with  bands 
and  dancing,  parades  and  fireworks,  cannon  in  Cannon  Street 
and  orations  everywhere.  And  banquets!  Mr.  Forbus  and  his 
“accustomed  mode  of  elegant  neatness”  were  praised,  but  so 
were  the  substance  and  variety. 

As  we  read  the  old  newspapers,  we  realize  that  there  has 
been  but  little  change  since  the  hustings  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  except  that  banquets  are  spread  indoors.  Every  political 
caucus,  every  society  reunion,  every  farmers’  club,  winds  up 
with  collations  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  Dutch  cheerfulness  is  proverbial.  A  down-hearted  or 
discouraged  Dutchman  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  word 
frolic  looks  untranslatably  English,  but  it  is  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  rather  late  at  that. 

The  word  skimelton,  according  to  the  American  Dialect  Dic¬ 
tionary,  is  localized  in  the  Hudson  River.  But  the  meaning 
belongs  to  a  widespread  branch  of  folklore,  the  contest  for  the 
bride  at  the  marriage.  Our  earliest  example  is  the  Gingerbread 
Riot  of  1763  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  Widow  Clark  kept  a  ginger¬ 
bread  shop,  which  was  visited  one  evening  by  a  young  man  in 
a  state  of  extreme  mental  distress  and  physical  disarray.  He  had 
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scarcely  entered  before  several  other  young  men  entered  the 
shop  and  set  upon  him. 

Mrs.  Clark’s  remonstrances  only  turned  the  violence  of  the 
visitors  upon  herself.  She  was  stripped  and  beaten.  Her  young 
son  going  to  his  mother’s  aid,  met  the  same  treatment.  The 
young  man  was  then  carried  off. 

The  widow’s  son  was  beaten  a  second  time  by  some  of  the 
roisterers,  several  days  later.  Suits  were  brought  by  all  parties, 
and  the  offenders  finally  brought  to  justice,  but  fined  only  six 
shillings.  Either  the  rowdies  were  too  well  connected,  or  the 
custom  met  with  no  great  social  opprobrium. 

On  June  27,  1874,  a  young  bride  at  Ellenville  had  her  teeth 
shot  out  during  a  skimelton.  At  Catskill,  on  July  27,  1926, 
offenders  at  a  skimelton  were  fined  ten  dollars  each.  The  wed¬ 
ding  was  that  of  a  widower. 

For  this  reason,  it  might  be  classed  as  a  shivaree,  at  which 
tin  pans  are  beaten  to  indicate  social  disapproval  of  the  match. 
But  there  is  no  proof. 

I  have  read  of  a  skimelton  in  which  the  groom  was  chased 
out  of  his  house  and  fled  to  his  ridge  pole,  from  which  point 
of  vantage  he  threw  money  down  to  his  tormentors.  They  went 
away  but  afterwards  returned  with  the  money,  which  was  not 
what  they  were  after. 

There  is  nothing  uniquely  Dutch  about  all  this  of  course. 
Wedding  customs  involving  pursuit  and  capture  go  back  to 
very  primitive  and  universal  customs.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
general  European  culture.  But  one  does  not  journey  far  in 
Holland  without  sensing  a  kind  of  gay  sociability  peculiar  to 
the  country. 

It  is  very  far  from  stupid  complacency  or  smirking  and  grim¬ 
acing  such  as  the  American  press  photographer  demands. 

The  tendency  of  Dutchess  folks  to  make  a  good  time  out  of 
every  emergency  was  censured  during  the  War  for  the  Union, 
when  its  successful  fair  in  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  was 
found  to  have  encouraged  gambling  and  liquor.  Similarly  the 
gigantic  banquet  that  closed  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  horse- 
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play  home-coming  in  1898  of  George  V.  L.  Spratt  displayed  a 
tendency  to  frivolity  that  was  gravely  deplored. 

The  Eagle  defended  the  plans  for  the  Sanitary  Commission’s 
fair.  “After  all,  Poughkeepsie  is  a  pretty  big  town  for  its  size. 
Some  of  the  people  of  Old  Dutchess  have  caught  the  fever,  and 
mean  that  the  noble  old  county  shall  show  herself  worthy 
of  the  high  stand  for  patriotism  and  liberty  which  she  has  al¬ 
ways  occupied.  We  wish  them  all  success.” 

What  can  you  do  with  people  like  that?  Let  them  have  their 
frolic. 

It  was  on  the  fair  grounds,  toward  the  close  of  the  century, 
that  the  largest  political  crowds  gathered.  To  the  Englishman  a 
political  debate  is  primarily  an  argument,  to  the  American  it  is 
an  entertainment.  Something  of  the  frolic  sticks  to  it.  Only  in 
times  of  crisis  does  an  American  take  his  politics  seriously. 
Thus  an  American  harangue  consists  of  jokes,  abuse,  and 
oracular  nonsense. 

The  American  heart  leaps  up  when  rhetoric  quickens  its 
pulse,  but  the  aroma  of  clams  and  steamed  seaweed  really 
conquers  it. 

Dutchess  fairs  reached  their  height  in  1844.  In  that  year 
came  the  “Farmer’s  Car”  from  Hyde  Park,  twenty-five  feet 
long,  eight  feet  wide,  six  feet  high.  It  was  drawn  by  ten  yoke 
of  picked  oxen,  and  was  laden  with  every  sort  of  grain  grown 
in  Dutchess.  A  flagstaff  twenty-five  feet  high  carried  the  farm¬ 
ers’  coat  of  arms.  That  year  William  Worrall  of  Arlington  won 
the  plowing  match. 

It  was  indeed  excess  and  extravagance,  and  above  all  the 
blacklegs,  touts,  and  con  men,  that  brought  fairs  into  disrepute. 

Christmas  was  the  season  of  dancing.  A  thousand  danced  at 
Pine’s  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Pine  Street,  while  Young  America 
Band  played  a  Quick  Step.  At  the  Gymnasium  in  Market  Street 
Germans  danced  numbers  “known  only  to  our  Teutonic 
brethren.”  The  Masquerade  Ball  at  Glenham  Hotel  in  Beacon 
was  enlivened  by  the  “Swamp  Angel,”  who  led  the  grand 
parade  of  Maskers. 
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There  were  always  dancing-masters  in  Dutchess.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Fanning  taught  the  “Galop,  Polka,  Mazurka,  Redowa,  Lanciers, 
Waltz,  Schottisch,  and  the  exhaustive  German.” 

Among  the  balls,  first  place  in  popularity  went  to  that  which 
closed  the  Dutchess  Fair.  That  of  November,  1822,  went  to 
the  democratic  Poughkeepsie  Hotel. 

The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  on  his  visit  to  Dutchess  in  1824, 
had  the  time  of  his  life.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  met  Marquis 
de  La  Fayette  Phillips,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Cannon  Street.  When  he  visited  Fishkill  in  1824,  it 
was  his  chief  regret  that  he  was  too  old  to  go  bobsledding 
down  the  hill  with  the  merry  girls. 

He  could  not  have  eaten  all  the  banquets  and  breakfasts 
tendered  him.  Dutchess  men  kept  up  their  end.  At  a  Fourth  of 
July  banquet  the  toast  was  given:  “The  Dutchess  Roast 
Turkeys!  May  every  man’s  hand  prevail  against  them!” 

No  book  on  a  Hudson  River  county  can  fail,  at  its  peril,  to 
mention  the  cocktail.  Down  in  Westchester,  at  Elmsford,  they 
will  point  out  the  very  inn,  and  even  the  very  feather  from  the 
cock’s  tail,  with  which  the  Revolutionary  soldier — patriot,  of 
course — stirred  the  drink,  and  named  it  the  cock’s  tail.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  Why  bother  with  the  fact  that  a  “cocktail”  is 
a  horse,  a  good  one  but  not  a  thoroughbred,  one  of  mixed 
parentage,  like  the  drink,  which  is  also  mixed?  Why  bother 
with  the  obvious  objection,  that  nobody  is  going  to  stir  his 
drink  with  a  dirty  tail-feather? 

Washington  Irving,  in  1809,  in  his  Knickerbocker,  put  the 
cocktail  long  back  of  Revolutionary  days.  What  is  pretty  certain 
is,  that  Dutchess  applejack  and  Scotch  or  Irish  whiskey  made 
a  stone-fence  in  this  land  of  stone  fences,  and  other  mixed 
drinks  followed.  The  Dutch  are  much  to  blame  for  having  pre¬ 
pared  rum,  gin,  and  other  spirits  on  their  West  Indian  planta¬ 
tions,  where  the  Yankees  bought  their  curacao.  They  made 
maple  brandy  here,  also,  and  elderberry  brandy.  Careful  recipes 
in  the  papers  prove  the  interest. 

Against  all  this  the  temperance  movement  made  slow  prog- 
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ress,  but  it  kept  on.  There  was  little  question  that  intemperance 
was  a  besetting  local  vice,  somehow  mingled  with  most  of  the 
crime.  Gradually,  through  the  effect  of  public  opinion,  intoxi¬ 
cation  was  no  longer  approved.  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster, 
Andrew  Johnson,  to  name  no  more,  were  severely  censured  in 
the  local  press. 

The  frolicsome  spirit  would  still  persist,  but  within  narrower 
limits.  English  ale  and  German  lager  would  satisfy  the  thirst 
for  stimulants,  without  so  much  hazard. 

The  American  “drug”  is  an  ancient  institution,  though  its 
patrons  may  perhaps  not  realize  how  broad  its  field  once  was. 
Caleb  Child  advertised  in  The  Political  Barometer  for  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1804,  the  opening  of  his  coffee  house  on  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Cannon  Streets — where  there  is  still  a  “drug”  after 
154  years — and  included  in  his  notice  “Good  Stabling  for 
Horses.  Also  a  good  supply  of  drugs  and  medicine.”  Drugs  had 
been  his  original  stock. 

It  was  not  until  May  26,  1841,  that  “D.  H.  Barnes’  Scientific 
Soda  Fountain”  was  recommended.  The  great  invention  re¬ 
duced  intemperance  more  than  all  the  agitation,  some  have 
asserted. 

A  Dutchess  custom  was  the  children’s  frolic,  called  “Hog¬ 
back,”  at  Thanksgiving.  For  many  years,  at  least  as  early  as 
1900,  children  blacked-up  on  face  and  hands,  and  wearing  odd 
costumes,  went  out  begging  pennies  on  Thanksgiving  morning, 
and  paraded  in  the  afternoon  in  a  parade,  with  prizes  for  the 
best  costumes. 

New  York  City  children  also  blacked  up,  but  there  was  no 
parade,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  the  word  “Hogback.”  The  latter 
suggests  the  Norse  or  Norman  “Hogmanay”  shouted  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  British  Isles  on  December  31.  The  word  is  corrupt 
French,  perhaps  Hoguemont.  Perhaps  in  Dutchess  the  word 
came  directly  from  early  French  settlers.  From  Hogmanay  to 
Hogmoney  is  not  a  great  jump,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  cur¬ 
rency  with  a  hog  on  it.  But  many  are  the  pitfalls  in  the  bogs  of 
folklore. 
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Two  of  the  most  polite  games  in  Dutchess  were  the  rebus 
and  the  acrostic.  The  first  shuffles  the  same  letters  to  make  dif¬ 
ferent  words,  the  second  uses  initial  letters  of  words  to  make 
an  additional  word. 

This  rebus  of  September  3,  1822  will  illustrate: 

If  you  transpose  what  Ladies  wear, 

’Twill  plainly  show  what  harlots  are; 

Again,  if  you  transpose  the  same, 

You’ll  see  an  ancient  Hebrew  name. 

Change  it  again,  and  it  will  show 
What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do; 

Transpose  these  letters  yet  once  more, 

What  bad  men  do,  you’ll  then  deplore. 

A  lady  was  known  by  her  veil,  apparently. 

Some  of  our  folks  like  to  invent  their  own  games,  like  Alfred 
Butts,  who  invented  “Scrabble,”  after  people  had  been  playing 
“Logomachy”  for  a  century.  He  has  bought  the  old  Butts  place, 
and  now  dwells  in  Clinton. 

New  York  City  had  its  Central  Park  drive,  on  which  ladies 
and  gentlemen  took  their  carriage  exercise.  Poughkeepsie  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  starting  down  South  Ave.,  to  the  Spackenkill,  then 
east  to  Cedar  Lane;  north  along  Cedar  Lane  to  Hooker  Avenue 
(then  the  Old  Plank  Road),  and  home  by  way  of  Hooker 
Avenue  to  the  family  residence. 

In  winter  the  sleighs  had  silver  bells,  and  everyone  dressed 
in  fins.  Sometimes  there  were  accidents:  a  shaft  might  even 
pierce  a  fast-trotting  horse  from  the  opposite  direction.  Some 
of  the  more  prideful  had  two  men  on  the  seat,  or  in  summer,  a 
footman  in  rear.  Carriages  were  almost  as  thick  as  in  Central 
Park,  folks  said  contentedly. 

At  the  sleighing  carnival  in  1868  it  was  affirmed  in  all  mod¬ 
esty,  that  there  were  at  least  seventy  horses  in  the  city  “which 
can  go  a  mile  inside  of  three  minutes.”  This  brought  lively  spurts 
in  the  back  streets,  and  some  fast  brushes  on  the  avenues.  Some 
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cautious  folks  deplored  the  tendency  to  speed.  But  M.  Vassar 
thought  nothing  of  driving  on  the  Hudson  River  ice  behind  a 
fast  team  of  trotters  all  the  way  to  Albany. 

Skating — Holland’s  greatest  contribution  to  sport — naturally 
took  first  place  among  Dutchess  boys  and  girls.  The  “turnover,” 
a  skate  imported  from  the  mother  country,  had  a  curl  like  a 
Turkoman  slipper  at  the  toe.  There  was  also  a  long  slight  curve 
at  the  heel.  It  may  have  been  a  good  skate  to  go  to  market  on. 
There  were  skates  laced  up,  and  skates  with  straps,  then  with 
metal  clamps.  Some  were  of  brass,  some  of  iron.  Some  demo¬ 
cratic  skates  were  of  wood  except  for  the  runner;  only  the  most 
aristocratic  shone  in  hardened  steel. 

The  “Merry  Bachelors  of  Poughkeepsie”  were  entertained  by 
“The  Merry  Bachelors”  of  Matteawan.  All  the  ponds  in  town 
were  used:  Pelton’s,  on  Mill  Street;  Williams’  at  Bridge  and 
Washington;  Skinner’s,  north  of  Parker’s  Mills;  and  Winnikee 
Pond  at  Clinton  Square,  the  largest,  and,  with  a  fee  charged, 
the  only  one  kept  in  good  order.  Never  was  there  such  a  season 
as  that  of  1865. 

Messrs.  H.  Hill  and  B.  Way,  on  December  28,  1860,  skated 
forty  miles  from  Catskill  to  Poughkeepsie,  while  hundreds  es¬ 
corted  them  on  the  river. 

While  large  hotels  drew  their  crowds  to  the  picturesque  hill¬ 
tops,  and  cabins  and  lodges  attracted  the  hunters,  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  hikers, 
mountain-climbers,  and  summer-cottagers  began  to  attack  the 
hillsides  and  the  mountain-ridges. 

A  club  called  the  Ambulators  flourished  in  1877-78  in  Dutch¬ 
ess,  which  undertook  to  explore  the  whole  region.  The  Hink- 
leys  and  their  friends  purchased  Winnisook,  the  lake  at  the 
pass  of  Slide  Mountain.  Professor  Mills  of  Vassar,  about  1890, 
began  with  friends  to  pass  his  week-ends  on  long  tramps.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  geology  from  Hamilton  and  Colgate  joined  Vassar 
students  on  hammer-tapping  walks. 

The  Dinsmore  links  at  Rhinebeck,  now  a  public  links  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Taconic  State  Park  Agency,  is  the  second  oldest  in 
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the  country.  In  1890  five  families,  Dinsmore,  Rogers,  Astor, 
Vanderbilt,  and  Hoyt,  developed  the  course  on  an  original  sixty 
acres,  and  on  additional  land  to  the  north.  William  B.  Dins¬ 
more,  president  of  the  American  Express  Company,  owned  the 
property,  which  was  developed  by  Robert  P.  Huntington.  Mrs. 
Lytle  Hull  (Helen  Huntington),  with  the  other  owners,  pre¬ 
sented  the  links  for  public  use  in  1952. 

Among  the  many  instances  of  public  benefactions  in  Dutch¬ 
ess,  those  for  recreation  are  outstanding.  James  Baird  Park  was 
the  gift  of  a  Brooklyn  business  man,  and  his  wife,  a  lover  of 
gardens,  and  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  With  its 
many  facilities  it  has  become  the  center  of  our  park  system. 

John  Guy  Vassar  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  had  acquired  the 
College  Hill,  intended  it  for  his  orphan  asylum.  The  will,  being 
defective,  was  not  probated.  Some  gentlemen  then  interested 
themselves  in  the  purchase  of  the  property  for  a  public  park, 
Mr.  John  I.  Platt  being  the  mover.  It  was  bought  for  $11,000., 
other  bidders  falling  out  on  learning  the  intentions  of  the 
subscribers. 

Of  the  hunts  at  Rhinebeck  and  Millbrook,  and  the  Rombout 
Hunt  at  Poughkeepsie  (now  Clinton)  there  is  little  to  write, 
since  they  are  private  clubs,  with  of  course  a  rich  social  history. 
A  book  of  stories  has  been  published  of  the  Millbrook  Hunt.  I 
have  attended  a  Farmers’  Dinner  of  the  Rombout  Hunt,  and 
found  them  jolly  events.  They  have  also  put  on  good  shows. 

But  the  days  are  past  when  an  Austrian  baron,  skilled  in 
Vienna  horsemanship,  taught  Vassar  ladies  how  to  ride.  Drama 
now  usurps  the  tanbark  of  Avery  Hall. 

The  staider  sorts  of  fun  were  bird  walks  and  flower  walks, 
drives  to  see  the  apple  blossoms,  garden  club  parties,  John 
Mack’s  azaleas,  and  many  more.  Dr.  John  W.  Poucher  published 
his  strolls  in  Dutchess  woods,  and  stories  of  the  wild  flowers. 

Few  Dutchess  folks  know  that  the  Appalachian  Trail  runs 
through  their  southeastern  hills,  south  of  Whaley  Pond,  but  the 
hikers  know  it;  and  hundreds  of  them  hit  the  blue-marked  path 
in  summer. 
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Most  characteristic  of  Hudson  River  counties  is  the  circus. 
It  was  born  in  Putnam  and  northern  Westchester,  but  Dutchess 
had  a  share  in  it.  Isaac  Van  Amburgh,  of  Fishkill,  was  the  only 
one  to  be  immortalized  in  a  popular  song,  ( not  the  scribble  in 
the  masthead!)  He  made  money  with  Welch  and  Bartlett’s 
circus,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Zoological  Institute,  as  the  cor¬ 
porate  monopoly  of  seven  circus  companies  was  called.  By  1838 
Van  Amburgh  had  his  own  company  and  was  packing  them  in 
on  the  Bowery,  to  see  the  Lion  King  and  his  mastery  over  the 
savage  beasts.  A  trip  to  England  followed.  The  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  spent  a  half-hour  with  him,  and  Queen  Victoria  held  a 
command  performance.  Hyatt  Frost  of  Amenia,  who  took  over 
the  Van  Amburgh  show,  is  credited  by  some  with  the  creation 
of  the  circus  superlative,  which  has  so  charmed  our  journalists. 
Van  Amburgh  visited  Dutchess  in  1835;  his  old  friend  Henry 
Bailey  devotes  a  chapter  to  his  renown.  The  year  marks  the 
golden  age  of  the  circus,  according  to  our  historian,  Mrs.  Amy 
Ver  Nooy. 

Frost  lived  in  Amenia  after  1865,  and  wintered  the  Van 
Amburgh  animals  there.  He  “retired,”  sold  out,  bought  up,  and 
“retired”  again  with  a  true  circus-man’s  love  of  the  ring. 

With  him  went  many  other  sons  of  Dutchess  into  circus  life, 
who  found  the  life  more  exciting  than  following  the  plough. 
A.  C.  Hedges  was  one  of  them.  Henry  Morgan  of  Pine  Plains 
became  a  successful  elephant  trainer.  Henry  and  Lewis  Hedges 
were  with  Barnum  and  Bailey  after  that  company  began  to 
winter  in  the  region,  where  rich  farm  land  fed  the  elephant  cry 
for  hay.  The  Pine  Plains  Register,  in  its  anniversary  number, 
published  photographs  of  the  circus  train  at  the  village  station. 

“Poodles”  Hannaford  of  Wappingers  Falls  is  a  famous  name 
in  clowning.  J.  O.  English  came  from  the  same  village.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  daughter,  he  went  to  New  York,  hung  around  Bar- 
num’s  Museum,  and  went  on  the  road  with  him  in  1858  as  his 
first  clown,  singing  and  dancing  in  the  tent. 

At  times,  such  clowning  was  not  too  “genteel,”  for  Dr.  A. 
Ganong,  who  brought  Turner’s  Circus  to  Dutchess  in  1849,  as¬ 
sured  his  patrons,  “on  no  occasion  will  ribaldry  be  used  by 
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clowns  and  singers.  Admission,  25  cts.,  Children  under  10  yrs., 
halfpast.  Splendid  Brass  and  String  Band/’ 

One  should  read  Mrs.  Ver  Nooy’s  article  in  the  Historical 
Society  series,  to  catch  the  full  flavor  of  the  old  circus.  From 
1787  to  the  present  time,  the  smell  of  sawdust  has  meant  just 
one  thing  to  Dutchess — Circus  Time. 

Meet,  in  1845,  “the  most  intelligent  ORANG  OUTANG  in 
the  world,”  for  example. 

From  our  German  and  Swiss  newcomes,  no  doubt,  came  the 
Schutzenfest.  But  Henry  F.  Clark,  prize  rifleman  of  Dutchess 
and  originator  of  many  designs  for  improvement  of  the  rifle, 
was  of  Yankee  stock.  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-First 
New  York,  he  won  first  prize  with  his  team  at  Creedmoor  in 
1878,  and  made  the  highest  single  score.  He  was  a  dentist,  and 
a  good  mechanic  in  that  profession  as  well.  He  designed  one  of 
the  first  postmarking  and  cancelling  machines. 

So  diligent  were  the  gun  clubs  of  early  Dutchess  that  the 
Journal  printed  April  3,  1818,  a  piteous  Petition  from  Robin 
Redbreast,  begging  the  hunters  to  let  up. 

Dutchess  went  for  the  bicycle,  too.  John  Van  Benschoten 
tells  of  riding  to  New  York  and  back  on  his  high  bicycle,  of 
breaking  the  world’s  record  for  the  quarter-mile  on  a  safety  in 
29%  seconds,  and  coming  in  from  Springfield  to  Poughkeepsie 
in  five  and  a  half  hours  in  his  early  auto.  Anyone  who  can  recall 
the  old  road  on  Jacob’s  Ladder  will  know  what  that  meant.  Our 
John  is  the  oldest  auto  dealer  in  the  State.  In  his  day,  bicycle 
racing  held  the  same  public  that  now  attends  midget  car  events, 
but  the  whole  county  turned  out  for  road  racing.  At  Edwards 
Park  in  Poughkeepsie  in  June,  1898,  spills  were  the  feature  of  the 
day,  more  thrilling  than  the  “trick  riders.” 

Among  the  Dutchess  athletes  has  been  Miss  Naomi  Venable, 
winner  of  the  State  Golf  championship  in  1956,  and  voted  ath¬ 
lete  of  the  year  by  the  experts  at  the  Night  of  Champions, 
January  29. 

New  England  folks  brought  their  games  with  them:  wooing 
the  widow,  threading  the  needle,  hunting  the  whistle,  or  play¬ 
ing  the  pawns.  The  practical  jokes,  monopoly  of  April  1,  were 
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beyond  number.  Billy  I.  Thorne  of  the  law  was  famous  for  his 
escapades  about  1900;  but  the  custom  was  long  established. 
Friends  of  Matthew  Vassar  told  him  a  horse  was  in  trouble 
down  on  his  dock.  The  anxious  brewer  hitched  up  and  drove 
down  Main  Street  in  the  early  morning  of  Fools’  Day,  to  find  a 
saw-horse  with  its  hind  legs  in  the  river,  Haw-haw,  Matt! 

Happier  were  the  “bees,”  candle-dipping,  apple-paring, 
quilting,  roof-raising,  road-grading,  spelling,  making  the 
wedding  gown.  These  were  some  of  the  numberless  occasions 
when  neighbors  trooped  in  for  the  fun,  and  stayed  for  cider  and 
square-dancing.  Mrs.  Maturin  Livingston  had  a  candle-dipping 
bee  in  New  York — the  Macaronis  loved  it.  So  rural!  They 
wound  up  with  “dancing  round  the  chimney,”  a  Paul  Jones? 

Ethan  Allen  came  to  Josiah  Wilcox’s  roof-raising  at  North 
East.  He  must  have  put  on  a  show,  to  be  remembered  in  those 
days. 

The  most  famous  prize  fight,  on  October  12,  1853,  occurred 
at  Boston  Corners,  squarely  on  the  border  of  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  Counties.  John  Morrisey,  New  York  immigrant- 
runner  and  river  boatman,  weighing  175  pounds  but  no  boxer, 
through  thirty-seven  rounds  of  battering  stood  with  sagging 
knees  while  Yankee  Sullivan,  with  an  American  flag  as  his  belt, 
banged  at  him  with  the  power  of  his  145  pounds,  but  could  not 
floor  him.  At  last  Morrisey  tried  to  throw  his  opponent;  the 
seconds,  and  then  everybody,  were  fighting,  and  a  real  Kil¬ 
kenny  ensued  for  hours.  Then  the  New  York  crowd  sought  the 
Harlem  Railroad  cars,  looting  the  farms  on  the  way  for  food 
and  souvenirs.  The  day  became  known  as  the  Sack  of  Millerton. 
Both  fighters  were  arrested.  Sullivan  jumped  his  bail  of  $1500 
and  Morrisey  paid  his  $1200  without  a  whimper.  He  went  on 
to  become  a  two-term  Congressman  and  Tammany  leader. 

The  affair  emphasized  the  situation  in  Boston  Corners,  where 
four  years  earlier  the  farmers  had  petitioned  that  the  southwest 
corner  of  Massachusetts,  cut  off  by  the  mountain,  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York.  Now  when  the  horse  was  gone,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  shut  the  stable-door,  and  thus  our  Boston  Comers  is  the 
prize  of  a  prize  fight. 


26.  The  River  Sportsmen 


As  each  boat  rounded  the  stake  and  turned  south 
again,  several  of  them  lifted  and  the  spray  from 
their  groaning  and  shrieking  runners  flew  to  the 
rear  in  clouds  and  sparkled  and  shone  like 
particles  of  diamond  dust. 

Poughkeepsie  Eagle, 

February  15,  1887. 

The  great  Ice  Yacht  Race,  challenge  pennant 
of  America,  won  by  jack  frost,  Archibald  Rog¬ 
ers,  Hyde  Park. 

TO  A  DEGREE  almost  beyond  belief,  Dutchess  has  been  a 
maritime  county.  The  great  river  filled  people’s  imagination  as 
well  as  their  purses.  It  was  their  playground,  not  just  a  high¬ 
way.  Some  fished  its  reaches  for  their  livelihood,  but  many  also 
fished  through  the  ice  in  winter,  for  the  sport  of  it,  catching 
bass,  perch,  and  frost  fish. 

When  it  remained  frozen,  some  mined  it  for  the  ice,  but  more 
turned  out  to  skate,  true  sons  of  the  Dutch.  A  run-up  to  King¬ 
ston  and  back  was  very  pleasant.  Others  brought  out  their 
horses  with  well-sharpened  shoes,  and  raced  them  in  brisk 
brushes  to  and  fro  across  the  stream. 

The  yacht,  once  a  boat  of  commerce,  was  used  so  much  in 
racing  that  today  it  means  only  the  pleasure  craft. 

With  every  cove  a  landing,  boys  in  summer  nakedness  would 
be  diving  off  every  dock,  or  paddling  up  to  the  Day  Line  steam 
boat,  to  ride  the  swells. 

The  erstwhile  janitor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Poughkeepsie  once  told  me  that  he  was  hired  to  row  the  Rev. 
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James  Beecher  out  fishing  with  his  brother,  the  great  and  ex¬ 
plosive  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  sometimes  summered  in 
Fishkill.  Henry  lost  one  fish  after  a  particularly  lively  struggle 
one  day,  and  burst  into  most  unclerical  objurgation.  The 
younger  brother  thereupon  admonished  him  severely,  and  the 
two  fell  into  a  wrangle  as  to  whether  fishing  profanity  were  a 
deadly  or  a  venial  sin.  It  was  carried  on  with  full  Beecher  spirit. 

Hunters  used  the  river  too,  for  the  great  pigeon  flocks  flew  as 
late  as  the  great  War,  and  other  vast  flocks  of  geese  darkened 
the  sky.  Shad  were  so  common  in  the  run  that  men  came  down 
with  wagons  and  shoveled  them  up  for  manure  in  the  corn- 
planting. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  reprehensible  steam-boat 
races.  But  of  course  there  were  many  times  the  number  of 
races  among  the  sloops.  No  wonder  Christian  Bergh  of  Rhine- 
beck  knew  how  to  make  a  winning  boat,  the  Cygnet,  and  John 
Cox  Stevens  of  the  same  village  built  racing  sloops  in  his  cove. 
When  he  came  to  build  the  America,  his  partners  in  the  over¬ 
seas  venture  were  all  Dutchess  men:  in  addition  to  John  C. 
Stevens  of  Rhinebeck,  there  were  his  brother,  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  Hamilton  Wilks  of  Hyde  Park,  and  John  Beekman 
Finley. 

Other  Dutchess  yachtsmen  included  Frederick  W.  Vander¬ 
bilt,  with  his  Conqueror  and  Warrior,  William  Astor,  whose 
yacht  Ambassadress  harbored  at  Rhinebeck,  Irving  Grinnell  of 
Wappingers,  and  many  others. 

The  Archibald  Rogers  syndicate  in  1893  provided  the  Colonia 
for  the  America  cup  challenge.  Mr.  Rogers  owned  the  Wasp, 
which  in  1892  had  defeated  the  Gloriana,  then  the  top 
Herreshoff  boat. 

It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  people  so  fond  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  of  competition,  and  of  fun,  should  invent  the  ice-yacht. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  Poughkeepsie  was  its  first  home  in 
America.  Dutchess  never  came  nearer  to  poetry,  than  when 
her  artisans  designed  the  ice  yacht.  The  Dutch  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  and  their  friends  the  Balts  had  put  a  canalboat  on  runners 
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and  sailed  it  to  market,  but  it  took  a  flight  of  Yankee  fancy  to 
cut  its  weight  by  ten,  and  leave  nothing  but  wings  on  runners, 
to  create  what  was  then  the  world’s  fastest  carrier.  When 
George  Buckhout  of  Poughkeepsie  sailed  a  measured  mile  and 
a  half  in  thirty-two  seconds,  at  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles 
an  hour,  he  was  entering  a  new  dimension  for  the  human 
imagination. 

None  of  the  early  reporters  ever  described  a  meeting  of  the 
ice-yachtsmen,  without  going  off  into  raptures  over  the  beauty 
of  the  show.  The  white  sails  on  the  whiter  ice,  swooping  like 
swallows  here  and  there,  the  breakneck  tacking  of  the  daring 
racers,  outspeeding  the  wind  itself,  made  a  new  thrill  for  spec¬ 
tators.  As  for  the  yachtsmen,  they  became  simply  fanatical. 
Uncle  John  A.  Roosevelt  sailed  his  Icicles  for  thirty  years,  one 
of  the  world’s  great  sportsmen. 

The  oldest  club,  that  of  Poughkeepsie,  organized  about  1860, 
enrolled  Oliver  H.  Booth,  president;  Aaron  Innis,  John  A. 
Roosevelt,  William  C.  Arnold,  Hudson  Taylor,  J.  E.  Buckhout, 
Theodore  V.  Johnson,  Harvey  G.  Eastman,  Walter  Van  Kleeck, 
Theodore  Van  Kleeck,  John  R.  Stuyvesant,  and  Henry  S.  Frost. 
Their  races  started  from  the  Vassar  brewery. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  poetry  of  the  river  is  the  fine 
mural  of  ice-yachting  in  the  Hyde  Park  Post  Office,  painted  by 
Olin  Dows,  with  suggestions  from  Miss  Ellen  Roosevelt. 

To  the  partnership  of  Buckhout  and  Roosevelt  over  many 
years  in  redesigning  and  rebuilding  the  Icicles  and  their  com¬ 
petitors,  is  due  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  ice-yacht’s  struc¬ 
ture,  which  made  it  the  racing  beauty  of  the  river,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  thrill-loving  American.  From  a  substantial  tri¬ 
angle  of  heavy  joist  with  a  platform,  and  a  stubby  catboat  rig, 
they  went  on  to  a  sloop  design,  and  then  to  the  lateen  sail.  The 
heavy  side  boards  from  the  two  rear  runners  to  the  bow  were 
eliminated,  lighter  steel  cables  replacing  them.  The  runners 
were  lengthened,  in  the  larger  yachts  to  eight  feet.  The  tiller 
runner  was  much  shorter.  The  backbone  or  keelson  was  made 
of  tough,  light  butternut  wood.  The  cockpit,  either  side  of  it. 
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was  about  as  secure  as  a  sulky  seat  behind  a  trotter.  The  man 
who  sat  on  the  rudder  plank,  usually  chosen  for  his  weight  so 
that  the  runners  would  not  slip  too  much,  might  bounce 
twenty  feet  in  air  when  the  yacht  hit  a  bump,  and  bless  every 
pound  of  fat  that  cushioned  his  tumble. 

On  December  29,  1860,  two  ladies  on  L.  Buckhout’s  ice 
yacht  escaped  with  “only  a  good  ducking.”  The  ladies  might 
have  thought  the  reporter  had  not  chosen  the  best  adjective. 

On  Christmas  morning,  the  same  year,  O.  H.  Booth’s  yacht 
Arctic  was  completely  wrecked  “while  cutting  up  its  didoes” 
until  it  ran  into  an  airhole.  It  appeared  sometimes,  that  the 
yachts  were  possessed  of  a  demon  of  perversity. 

Dutchess  folks  enjoyed  the  antics  of  city  fellows  new  to  the 
sport,  whose  breath  left  them  when  the  yacht  began  to  move. 
“Enough!  enough!”  one  of  them  cried,  and  begged  to  be  let  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  He  was  so  paralyzed  with  fright  at 
the  speed  that  he  could  not  walk. 

Another  city  man,  confident  he  could  sail,  took  out  a  friend’s 
yacht,  and  could  not  stop  the  yacht  when  he  returned.  The 
crowd  of  skaters  scattered  when  he  ploughed  through  them. 
He  was  piloted  to  the  dock  by  shouts  from  a  megaphone,  as  the 
modem  air-pilot  is,  by  radio. 

It  was  classed  among  the  hazardous  sports.  A  Vassar  girl 
bounced  and  slid  125  feet  before  she  splashed  into  a  water- 
hole.  She  was  game  enough  to  continue  the  hazardous  voyage. 
Collisions  simply  wrecked  the  yachts,  and  scattered  the  teams 
like  ashes.  Archibald  Rogers  managed  to  get  a  line  round  his 
wife  before  she  sank  beneath  the  ice,  when  the  strong  stream 
threatened  to  swallow  her  as  she  clung  to  the  breaking  barrier, 
half  dead  with  the  shock  and  the  chill. 

But  no  one  ever  thought  of  the  hazards.  It  was  all  in  the 
game.  Their  poetry  came  out  in  the  yachts’  names.  At  first  they 
thought  of  the  yachts  as  part  of  the  river  beauty.  There  were 
Flying  Cloud ,  Northern  Light ,  Haze,  North  Star,  Meteor, 
Snowflake,  and  Hail.  There  were  the  Zero,  Blue  Streak,  Icicle, 
Blitzen,  Scud,  Puff,  and  Whiff.  There  were  the  Dart,  Flyaway, 
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Dash ,  and  Zigzag;  the  Restless,  Gypsy,  Scout,  Phantom,  Fairy, 
Wizzard  (sic),  and  Ariel.  There  was  the  Qui  Vive,  and  the 
Vixen,  Mink,  Muskrat,  and  Otter,  and  F.  D.  R.’s  modest  Hawk. 
Do  you  get  the  picture? 

They  sailed  in  most  weathers  and  winds.  The  ice  might  be 
smooth,  shelly,  or  rough;  the  breeze  might  be  fluky  or  puffy, 
steady  or  strong.  The  yachts  were  so  light  and  so  without 
anchorage,  that  a  sudden  gust  might  take  the  whole  mast  out. 
Sail  surface  ran  in  the  various  class  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  over  a  thousand  square  feet;  the  yachts’  length  from  twenty 
to  well  over  sixty  feet  in  the  big  fellows. 

Old-timers  squabbled  over  the  first  begetters  of  the  ice  yacht. 
It  boiled  down  to  the  Sedgwicks,  with  Henry  winning  out  over 
older  Zadok  of  Stanford  and  young  Edward  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Henry  ran  his  shipyard  about  1800.  The  early  boats  were  boxes 
on  skates;  indeed,  every  boy  on  the  river  had  fun  with  a  crate, 
some  skates  and  a  make-shift  sail.  Harry  Briggs,  whose  story  of 
the  yachts  is  our  best  authority,  made  his  own  yacht  in  this 
way,  and  lived  to  become  secretary  of  our  most  famous  ice 
yacht  club,  that  of  Hyde  Park. 

For  it  was  a  sport  at  all  levels,  and  free  for  all  to  see.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  merry  skaters  turned  out  on  the  river  to  watch  the 
white  birds  in  their  flight.  There  were  six  classes  of  yachts;  the 
sport  was  not  left  to  those  who  sailed  the  big  ones,  like  Archibald 
Rogers,  John  Roosevelt,  Aaron  Innis,  and  Oliver  Booth.  Those 
named  for  animals  and  short  words  were  in  the  lower  classes. 

Poughkeepsie  claimed  not  only  the  original  ice  yacht,  but  the 
world  championship  in  race  after  race.  Challenges  came  from 
the  Shrewsbury  Club  of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  which  once 
gave  me  the  only  ice  yachting  I  ever  had.  Newburgh,  Chelsea, 
New  Hamburg,  Kingston,  Athens,  Hudson,  and  Albany  had 
lively  clubs,  too. 

Races  were  usually  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  on  three 
tacks.  The  time  ran  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  Ferries  broke 
up  the  lower  ice,  and  the  later  races  were  near  Roosevelt  point. 
In  earlier  days  the  shelter  was  the  hospitable  Vassar  brewery, 
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and  the  old  copper  pitcher  in  the  office  poured  many  a  glass 
of  warming  ale.  John  Guy  Vassar  was  one  of  the  yacht  owners. 

At  New  Hamburg  Irving  Grinnell,  who  gave  Wappingers  its 
public  library,  was  the  life  of  the  club,  and  a  real  aficionado. 
At  Chelsea  there  were  Captain  Frank  V.  Drake  and  his  son, 
famous  boat  builders  and  pilots  as  well.  Poughkeepsie’s  Oliver 
H.  Booth  was  the  first  president;  Hyde  Park  loved  Uncle  John 
Roosevelt,  and  Miss  Ellen  Roosevelt,  who  sailed  her  yacht  with 
the  best  of  them. 

The  season  was  short  at  best,  seldom  over  six  weeks,  and 
men  gathered  bumps  and  laurels  while  they  might,  for  the 
Hudson  is  a  most  capricious  river.  One  year  there  would  be  no 
ice  at  all,  the  next,  as  in  1885,  there  would  be  twenty  inches  of 
ice  on  the  first  of  April,  and  folks  would  be  racing  trotters  in 
between  the  yacht-races,  while  fishers  would  sit  on  their  barrel- 
ends  over  their  fish-holes,  Warning  the  yachtsmen  of  the 
hazards. 

On  March  25,  1873,  Uncle  John  raced  the  9:12  express  on 
the  Hudson  River  line,  keeping  up  with  it  easily  for  some  time. 
The  heated  runners  melted  the  ice,  says  Harry  Briggs.  Crank 
inventors  would  test  out  a  six-ton  steam  ice  yacht,  and  give  it 
a  spin.  One  of  them  reached  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  before 
sticking  in  soft  ice,  but  he  had,  if  he  lived  long  enough,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  clearing  the  way  for  the 
tractors  of  today  to  cross  the  Antarctic. 

Heyday  for  the  river  yachts — they  still  sail  the  lakes  in 
Minnesota  and  elsewhere — was  from  1860  to  1890,  though 
some  devoted  souls  tried  their  sails  as  late  as  1910.  But  the  top 
was  reached  in  1867,  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  yachts  of  racing 
class  were  in  commission,  clubs  were  thriving,  rules  enforced, 
and  the  whole  sport  brought  under  control.  It  did  not  last  long; 
ice  yachting  is  really  poetry  in  action,  not  sport,  and  it  brought 
too  many  hazards,  too  much  ill  feeling,  for  it  to  continue  as  a 
competition.  Things  got  too  keen.  Better  just  to  raise  the  sails 
on  Whistler  or  Mischief,  and  let  the  wind  whistle  in  your  ears 
as  the  perverse  yacht,  wilful  as  a  colt,  takes  you  whither  she 
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will  over  the  magic  ice  of  your  dreams.  Look  out!  there’s  open 
water!  There’s  a  hummock!  hold  on  for  the  bump!  Breathe 
again! 

Skating  on  the  river  has  trained  some  of  America’s  greatest 
skaters,  though  the  races  have  been  held  at  Orange  Lake  near 
Newburgh.  Will  Luckey  was  long  praised  as  a  figure  skater  in 
Dutchess.  He  used  “rockers.” 

When  horse-racing  was  held  on  the  river,  a  plank  road  was 
built  out  to  the  firm  ice.  Auto  races  were  also  held,  Morton 
Atwater  the  first  racing  autoist,  according  to  tradition. 

The  earliest  intercity  races  began  in  the  Improvement  days. 
They  were  in  full  swing  in  1839,  with  six-oared  shells.  One  of 
the  best  clubs  was  that  of  Rhinecliff,  where  racing  was  active 
in  1858. 

The  first  sculling  race  on  the  river,  March  30,  1860,  was  a 
mile-and-a-half  from  the  steamer  landing  upriver,  and  back. 
John  Hancox  raced  against  William  Burger.  The  cautious  sports 
writer  of  the  day  opined:  “It  is  in  no  way  improbable  that 
Poughkeepsie  may  yet  claim  the  championship  of  the  river.” 

Bard  College  in  its  early  days  held  many  regattas  with  races. 

The  English  boat-builder,  George  Polk,  who  had  run  away 
from  a  ship  at  New  Orleans,  and  after  hiding  in  the  brakes  for 
two  days  had  made  his  way  to  shore,  was  a  great  booster  of 
racing.  He  not  only  produced  ice-yachts,  but  made  spoon-oars 
for  the  rowing  crews. 

Platt  tells  that  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  wagered, 
and  ten  thousand  people  came  to  Poughkeepsie  for  the  races 
in  1865.  The  five-mile  course  went  upriver  from  Kaal  Rock  and 
returned.  The  Biglins  of  New  York,  it  was  claimed,  had  fouled 
the  Stranger  crew  of  Poughkeepsie  by  crossing  their  course  at 
the  finish.  The  judge  who  ruled  otherwise  barely  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  roughs  killed  their  own  sport,  for  no  town  would 
endure  such  riots  at  an  annual  event. 

Abuses  followed  the  publicity  given  the  inter-city  rivalry. 
Gangs  of  gamblers  and  roughnecks  from  New  York,  with  cus¬ 
tomary  contempt  for  the  countyside,  terrorized  the  local  police 
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and  disgraced  the  town.  In  June,  1865,  the  Eagle  complained 
that  our  citizens  were  robbed  and  bullied,  bloody  fights  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  passengers  robbed  in  the  trains.  It  was  of  course,  a 
postwar  period,  and  New  York  riots  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  draft. 

In  a  quarrel  over  one  race  William  H.  Stevens,  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  boat,  when  accused  of  selling  the  race,  killed  Thomas 
DeMott,  his  accuser. 

Poughkeepsie  won  the  four-oared  race,  DeLancey  beating 
McKiel  in  the  sculls. 

The  Eagle  complained  in  1860  when  boatraces  were  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  one  day;  “Two  days  for  a  quiet  town  like 
Poughkeepsie  was  rather  too  much.” 

Perhaps  it  was  to  divert  the  sporting  crowd  into  less  rowdy 
ways  that  an  amateur  rowing  club  was  founded  in  June,  1867, 
with  a  clergyman  as  president.  The  Shatemuc  Club  became  the 
Apokeepsing  Boat  Club  in  1879,  and  the  races  were  well  sus¬ 
tained.  The  Poughkeepsie  Yacht  Club  followed  in  1892,  at  its 
present  marina. 

Only  with  the  entrance  of  intercollegiate  rowing  did  Dutch¬ 
ess  take  the  sport  of  rowing  to  her  heart.  In  June,  1895,  when 
Columbia  raced  with  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania,  the  race  was 
postponed  because  Governor  Morton’s  launch  sped  up  the 
raceway,  swamping  the  Pennsylvania  boat.  Next  Monday 
Dutchess  did  not  turn  out.  They  soon  forgave,  however,  and 
made  the  day  a  picnic  on  the  shores,  though  the  collegians  on 
the  platform-stand  cars  on  the  West  Shore  were  never  pleased. 
A  series  of  accidents  in  recent  years,  from  the  evening  gusts 
that  blew  down  from  Highland,  put  an  end  to  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  spectacle  of  the  Hudson,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the 
countians.  High  school  crews,  hardier  than  the  varsities,  now 
brave  the  breezes  of  the  capricious  river.  Morning  or  noon  races 
are  sure  of  calm  water  on  most  days,  and  some  day  the  fickle 
collegians  may  yet  be  wooed  back. 


27.  The  Bob-Tailed  Nag 
and  Her  Sisters 


To  the  King 
(GREYHOUND)  1:55 '% 

There’s  a  beautiful  little  village  “ Land  O’Goshen” 

Where  a  great  many  horsemen  always  love  to  come. 
Especially  on  that  called,  “The  Hamble-ton-ian  Day,” 

From  early  morn  till  late  at  night,  all  bustling  and  gay. 
The  barrier  rises!  The  starter  gives  the  word! 

The  field  sweeps  on  like  an  oncoming  herd! 

There’s  a  sway  in  the  crowd,  then  swift  as  a  fawn, 

They’re  here  —  they’re  past  —  they’re  gone! 

As  they  rush  for  the  turn,  to  seize  the  lead, 

They’re  strung  out  now,  these  swift  trotting  steed, 

Around  the  first  turn  their  hoof-strokes  echo  away. 

For  the  back  stretch  drive  —  there  goes  the  Grey!! 

He  passes  each,  one  by  one  as  the  half  is  near, 

Positions  are  changing  of  those  in  the  rear; 

At  upper  turn  they’re  all  fighting,  to  get  to  the  fore. 

But  the  faster  they  trot,  he  just  turns  on  some  more. 

Ah!  but  the  Grey  —  still  master,  is  fore  in  the  flight. 

As  home-bound  they  came,  what  a  magnificent  sight I 
’Twas  like  the  upsurging  of  the  ocean’s  surf. 

As  he  returns  to  the  stand,  and  is  crowned  “King-of-Turf!” 

By 

HARRY  T.  BRIGGS 


Note  on  the  Preceding. 

Harry  T.  Briggs  had  the  soul  of  a  poet.  He  loved  people, 
crowds,  nature,  birds,  bees,  and  flowers,  ice-boats,  trotting 
horses,  the  Mary  Powell,  anything  and  everything  that  moved 
beautifully.  He  wrote  poems  about  them  all.  In  another  age  he 
would  have  been  a  bardic  minstrel. 
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Instead,  he  was  the  active  head  of  an  insurance  agency  in 
Poughkeepsie.  He  was  an  historian  of  the  trotting  horse,  and 
attended  every  Hambletonian  for  two  generations.  His  articles 
on  four  great  mares  were  published  in  the  Harness  Horse. 

When  he  died,  at  eighty-five,  he  was  engaged  on  the  history 
of  Hyde  Park,  his  magnum  opus.  To  him  I  owe  much  of  the 
material  in  these  chapters  on  sports.  When  the  telephone  rings, 
I  say  to  myself,  “There’s  Harry,  he’s  discovered  another  race¬ 
track  in  old  Dutchess!”  Harry  died  in  1956. 

H.  N.  M. 

FLORA  TEMPLE,  the  Bob-tailed  Nag  of  the  song  Camptown 
Races,  was  prancing  one  day  behind  a  gypsy  wagon,  as  she 
pulled  at  her  bridle  along  the  dusty  road  through  Washington 
Hollow.  Washington  Velie,  lolling  on  his  tavern  porch,  spotted 
the  filly,  and  realized  her  promise.  He  dickered  and  bought  her, 
and  what  a  bargain  she  was!  In  his  hands  and  in  others  she 
became  the  toast  of  the  turf,  and  many  a  frenzied  crowd 
cheered  for  the  little  brown  horse  that  pulled  past  the  big  ones 
and  breezed  in,  the  winner. 

The  first  begetter  of  Dutchess  horses,  according  to  legend, 
was  the  beautiful  white  stallion  of  General  Montcalm  of 
Quebec.  Given  as  one  of  the  spoils  of  war  to  Major  Roger 
Morris,  he  was  put  to  stud  at  Red  Mills  on  the  Hughson  farm, 
perhaps  about  1762. 

But  horse-breeding  in  Dutchess  began  long  before  that,  for 
General  de  Chastellux  of  the  French  Army,  about  1780,  found 
at  Rhinebeck  a  tavern-keeper  busily  engaged  in  exporting 
horses  to  Canada.  He  had  been  a  partner  of  Benedict  Arnold  in 
the  trade.  Other  dealers’  names  occur  in  the  documents. 

With  the  earliest  local  press  begin  the  notices  of  well-bred 
stallions.  Molt  on  son  of  Wildair,  a  famous  horse,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  named,  in  1779. 

Horses  were  a  necessity;  horse-racing  a  plague  or  a  pastime. 
Peter  Stuyvesant  as  early  as  1650  forbade  racing  in  the  limits  of 
New  Amsterdam;  but  Governor  Lovelace  instituted  the  Union 
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Track  in  Queens  County,  soon  after  1700,  both  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  to  improve  the  breed. 

After  the  Age  of  Oxen,  when  rocks  were  yanked  out  of  the 
meadows,  and  tree-stumps  stubbed  in  the  swamps,  came  the 
Age  of  the  Horse,  when  good  light  plows  were  made,  good 
roads  built,  and  the  county  wanted  to  move  faster  than  a  walk. 

We  of  the  machine  age  enter  a  different  world,  not  realizing, 
most  of  us,  that  on  the  track  and  in  the  show  parts  of  this  older 
world  still  flourish  the  pastimes,  which  in  1810  were  the  chief 
elements  in  culture. 

To  the  prosperous  county  of  Tidewater  New  York,  came  many 
famous  sires  of  the  best  blood  of  the  day.  In  1788  Messenger 
landed  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  almost  dragged  his  grooms 
into  the  river,  and  killed  one  of  them  while  crossing  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  Five  years  later  he  stood  in  Dutchess  for  three  years. 
Henry  Astor,  brother  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  purchased  him,  and 
in  1796,  Cornelius  Van  Ranst,  who  had  acquired  Judge  Gra¬ 
ham’s  farm  at  Pine  Plains,  bought  one-third  interest,  and  later, 
perhaps  the  whole  propriety  in  the  stallion.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  foals  were  credited  to  Messenger  during  his  stay  in  Pine 
Plains.  In  1801  he  was  taken  to  Orange  County. 

Of  his  Dutchess  line  some  were  noted  sires  in  their  day: 
Hambletonian,  thorobred,  at  Townsend  Cocks,  Fishkill,  1815. 
Plato,  1809,  at  James  Palmer’s  in  Fishkill.  Old  Duroc  in  1821, 
at  Luther  Gay’s  in  Nine  Partners.  Mambrino,  bred  by  Azariah 
Arnold,  Washington  Hollow.  There  and  in  other  farms,  a  noted 
horse,  Mambrino  Messenger,  with  Seymour  Tomlinson  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Hollow  in  1839. 

Mambrino  Paymaster,  by  Mambrino  by  Messenger,  at  D.  B. 
Haight,  Nine  Partners,  and  Richard  Eldridge,  a  famous  dealer, 
at  Mabbittsville.  Mambrino  Chief,  No.  11  in  the  Standard-bred 
Stud  Book  (Trotters)  the  son  of  Mambrino  Paymaster,  bred  by 
Richard  Eldridge. 

None  of  the  great  sires  of  the  American  trotter  exceeded  the 
fame  of  Mambrino  Chief,  except  Hambletonian  10,  son  of 
Abdallah,  of  Mambrino  of  Messenger.  This  great  horse,  who 
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traced  through  his  dam  further  descent  through  Hambletonian 
(thorobred)  from  Messenger ,  is  the  progenitor  of  most  of  the 
great  American  stock.  Orange  County  is  proud  of  him. 

Many  of  the  greatest  horses  trace  from  both  Hambletonian 
and  Mambrino  Chief,  through  males  of  the  former  and  females 
of  the  latter.  For  example,  Greyhound,  world’s  record  pacer, 
1:55/4,  traced  to  Hambletonian  twelve  times,  to  Mambrino 
Chief  thirteen  times.  Every  horse  but  two  that  has  even  for  a 
year  held  the  world’s  mile  trotting  record  traces  back  to 
Hambletonian. 

In  the  science  of  genetics,  on  a  single  characteristic  we  have 
the  largest  area  of  real  experience  among  mammals,  in  these 
records. 

In  the  period  centering  about  1900,  when  the  record  was 
steadily  reduced,  most  of  the  great  trotters  traced  back  in  the 
female  line  to  Mambrino  Chief  of  Dutchess;  from  Sunol,  2:08 %; 
Nancy  Hanks,  2:04;  the  Abbot,  2:03)4;  Cresceus,  2:02)4;  Lou 
Dillon,  1:58/4;  Uhlan,  1:58;  Peter  Manning,  1:56 %. 

The  Chiefs  most  famous  daughter  was  Lady  Thorne  of 
Thomedale  in  Dutchess,  2:18)4.  She  was  one  of  the  greatest 
race  mares  of  her  time;  the  only  trotter  that  ever  defeated 
Dexter  2:17)4  and  the  only  one  that  beat  Goldsmith  Maid  six 
times. 

A  double  Dutchess  heritage  was  that  of  Mambrino  Chiefs 
daughters  when  bred  to  the  sons  of  the  famous  George  Wilkes 
of  Union  Corners  (East  Park).  This  line  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  track. 

But  the  fame  of  Dutchess  horses  was  not  confined  to 
Messenger  s  line.  Briggs  names  these  following  as  outstand¬ 
ing;  if  number  of  advertisements  be  a  proof,  I  can  endorse 
him  fully. 

Hyder  Ali,  by  Imported  Figure  and  Nabob  by  Molton,  at 
Henry  G.  Livingston’s  in  Dover  in  1796. 

Fearnought,  by  Molton  and  True  Briton,  in  1796  at  Jonathan 
Hoag’s  in  Nine  Partners. 

Old  Rainbow,  by  Wildair,  in  Pawling,  1791. 
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Paymaster,  by  Imp.  Paymaster,  1797,  at  Dr.  Timothy  Bab¬ 
cock’s,  Pawling. 

Imp.  Paymaster,  by  Old  Paymaster,  by  Blank  by  Godolphin 
Arabian,  at  Ebenezer  Haight’s,  Washington  Hollow,  1808. 

Imp.  Phoenix,  by  Old  Phoenix,  1808,  at  Samuel  Sands  and 
J.  W.  Haight’s  near  Stanfordville. 

Diomed,  by  Duroc  by  Imp.  Diomed,  at  Warren  DeLancey’s 
in  Hackensack,  town  of  Fishkill. 

The  great  horse  American  Star  stood  in  the  Theodorus  Greg¬ 
ory  stable  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1835. 

The  list  might  be  trebled.  It  would  include  famous  horses 
allegedly  of  pure  Arabian  and  Berber  stock,  like  the  horse  Oma, 
which  Commodore  Perry  brought  from  Minorca,  “gift”  of  an 
Arab  Emir. 

But  enough  has  been  cited  to  establish  the  point,  that  Dutch¬ 
ess  should  rate  in  horse-history  with  the  sister-county  Orange, 
as  the  original  home  of  the  American  trotter  and  many  of  the 
great  racing  thorobred  strains. 

The  Kentucky  horse,  so-called,  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
James  B.  Clay,  son  of  Henry  Clay,  who  came  to  Dutchess  look¬ 
ing  for  good  horses,  and  was  persuaded  by  Edwin  Thome  to 
purchase  Mambrino  Chief. 

Mambrino’ s  Helmet  gave  rise  to  this  name,  I  suppose,  from 
the  mystery  novel  of  the  day.  Hambletonian  I  look  upon  as  mis¬ 
spelling  of  Hamiltonian;  the  misspelling  is  frequent  in  Dutchess 
records.  Washingtonian  was  a  noted  horse  of  the  same  date. 

There  is,  it  is  said,  a  village  called  Hambleton  in  Yorkshire. 
But  how  did  it  give  its  name  to  the  admirers  of  Alexander 
Hamilton? 

James  Devereaux  of  Hopewell  was  one  of  the  last  and  most 
successful  breeders  of  fine  trotters  in  Dutchess.  His  famous 
mare  with  the  Dutch  name,  “ Van  Zandt,”  was  the  undisputed 
champion  of  her  day,  from  1890  on.  In  1896  she  won  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  races  on  the  Grand  Circuit.  At  sixteen  years  she  still 
won  many  races,  in  2:09. 

Burgune  Van  Alst,  a  jolly  Dutchman  of  Hopewell,  used  to 
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boast  of  his  pair  of  fleet  blacks.  Coming  home  from  the  river 
after  selling  his  butter  at  the  Landing,  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  sudden  storm,  a  regular  Fishkill  shower.  He  whistled  up  his 
blacks,  and  they  set  out  to  go.  It  was  the  closest  race  he  ever 
ran;  the  blacks  could  beat  anything  in  the  county,  but  that 
black  shower  could  travel,  too.  His  team  won,  of  course;  not  a 
drop  had  touched  him,  not  one;  but  his  butter  tubs  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon  were  full  of  water.  According  to  Philip  H.  Smith, 
he  made  a  declaration  upon  it,  an  affydavy,  so  to  speak.  So  it 
must  be  true.  What  is  certain  is,  that  there  were  good  horses  in 
Dutchess  a  very  long  time  ago. 

“Horse  Thieves  Take  Notice! 

“The  Hopewell  Society  for  your  detection  have  had  their 
annual  meeting  and  are  now  prepared  to  pursue  you  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Aaron  Stockholm,  John  Storm,  and  43  others.” 

So,  too,  the  New  Hackensack  Society,  headed  by  Warren 
DeLancey  and  naming  113  more,  including  Zephaniah  Platt, 
Samuel  Thorne,  Lewis  Van  Kleeck,  and  Jerome  Scofield. 

So  also  Washington,  Rhinebeck,  Red  Hook,  and  others.  The 
last-named  alone  survives,  and  holds  its  annual  dinner. 

In  the  early  days  horse-stealing  was  serious  business.  Henry 
Tufts  of  Maine  was  the  most  famous;  he  left  his  rogue’s  auto¬ 
biography  behind.  John  Brady,  the  Poughkeepsie  horse-thief, 
famous  in  his  day,  broke  jail  from  Sing  Sing,  and  was  caught 
in  Sylvester  Warren’s  place,  on  the  information  of  one  Lougher- 
man.  He  had  a  mole  on  his  left  nostril. 

Although  in  1802  racing  at  tracks  was  forbidden  by  New 
York  law,  races  continued  now  and  then  in  Dutchess.  Before 
1802  there  were  at  least  two  recognized  tracks:  that  at  Pine 
Plains,  1797,  and  that  at  Arlington  (Bull’s-Head),  1785  and 
later.  In  1821  the  Legislature  granted  a  license  for  the  opening 
of  the  old  track  in  Queens  County.  In  1826  a  petition  from 
Dutchess  County  was  rejected;  but  in  March,  1828,  Dutchess 
horsemen  petitioned  and  in  August,  1828,  a  license  was  granted 
to  an  agricultural  association  to  hold  races.  No  gambling  was 
allowed  within  two  miles  of  the  races. 
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How  well  the  law  was  enforced  is  questionable;  Matthew 
Yassar  in  his  diary  reports  the  bad  reputation  of  the  Race 
Course  in  this  respect.  He  went  there  in  his  chaise,  with  the 
curtains  drawn,  as  he  said,  “to  avoid  being  seen  by  as  few  as 
possible.” 

1.  The  track  he  visited  was  the  half-mile  course  over  Vassar 
campus  and  the  Arlington  district  north  of  it,  over  66  acres. 
Purchased  by  Vassar  in  1860,  it  had  been  known  as  the  Flats. 

2.  June  5th,  1866,  the  Poughkeepsie  Driving  Park  Associa¬ 
tion  track.  A  three  quarter  mile  track,  south  of  Hooker  Avenue, 
west  and  east  of  Cedar  Avenue.  In  1873,  this  became  part  of 
the  Hudson  River  Driving  Park.  At  different  times  it  had  other 
names,  Doty’s  Park,  Union  Park,  Vanderburgh’s  Park. 

In  1867  the  Driving  Park  had  become  Doty’s,  and  Doty’s 
Union  won  first  prize  among  the  stallions.  In  1868  two  of  the 
greatest  mares  of  all  time  raced,  American  Girl  winning  three 
heats,  Goldsmith  Maid  two,  the  sixth  a  draw.  The  time,  2:37%, 
was  very  fast. 

In  1869  the  Eagle  revived  the  old  name  of  the  Driving  Park, 
and  stated  that  the  superintendent  was  Abram  Vanderburgh. 
Thus  arose  the  name  Vanderburgh’s  Park,  which  has  confused 
many  old-time  visitors. 

3.  In  1872  the  Hudson  River  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  announced  a  new  fair  grounds  and  mile  track,  east 
of  Innis  Avenue,  and  opposite  the  present  St.  Peter’s  Cemetery. 
No  progress  was  ever  made,  the  land  chosen  being  too  boggy. 

4.  The  “Hudson  River  Driving  Park,”  the  name  by  which  it 
was  generally  known  (the  full  name  was  Hudson  River  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Driving  Park  Association)  was  organized  April  19, 
1879.  This  was  the  only  mile  track  ever  built  in  the  county.  It 
was  made  up  in  part  from  the  %  mile  track  on  the  Abram  Van¬ 
derburgh  farm. 

Jacob  Ruppert  of  New  York,  a  resident  also  of  Rhinebeck, 
bought  this  course  in  1887,  adding  to  it  the  Smiley  farm  of 
Alfred  Smiley.  It  then  became  the  Hudson  River  Driving  Park, 
and  was,  of  course,  called  Ruppert  Park. 
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Here  the  Grand  Circuit  often  met,  as  in  1875-1877,  1882  and 
1883,  1887  and  1890.  Here  in  1890  was  the  longest  “drawn-out” 
race  ever  run,  of  ten  heats  of  a  mile  each,  won  by  Pop  Geers, 
famous  driver,  with  Stevie,  fastest  heat  2:19.  The  Grand  Circuit 
met  here  also  in  1894,  1903-4,  1906-8,  1916-1922.  In  the  last 
year  our  great  trainer-driver,  Thomas  Murphy,  won  with  Peter 
Manning  in  l:59/i 

Among  other  famous  horses  were  seven  trotters  and  nine 
pacers  who  held  in  succession  the  world’s  record  for  their  re¬ 
spective  gaits. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert’s  two  famous  stallions  Baron  Wilkes  and 
Axworthy  stood  at  this  farm.  The  latter  established  one  of  the 
great  families  of  today’s  racers. 

After  Mr.  Ruppert’s  death  the  track  closed  in  1923.  Harry 
Briggs  tried  to  persuade  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie  to  buy  the 
property,  with  its  exhibition  hall,  then  the  finest  in  the  East. 
But  local  bidders  got  in  while  the  city  fathers  were  making  up 
their  minds.  Today  the  city  is  impoverished  in  parks  and  other 
public  land. 

5.  Pine  Plains  track,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  village 
crossroads.  Among  the  famous  horses  owned  here  was  Ameri¬ 
can  Eclipse,  which  defeated  Henry  in  the  great  North-South 
race  of  1823. 

6.  The  Annandale  Race  Course,  on  land  of  John  Cox  Stevens, 
now  Bard  College  campus.  Half-mile  track.  The  upper  end 
curved  round  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
About  1823,  John  C.  Stevens  of  Annandale  was  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  sportsmen,  on  the  turf  as  on  the  water. 

7.  Union  Comers  (East  Park)  Race  Course  Hyde  Park.  On 
John  S.  Stoutenburgh’s  farm,  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
East  Park  crossroads.  Half  mile. 

Rented  by  Colonel  Theron  Felter  in  1858,  who  owned  the 
famous  George  Wilkes,  the  greatest  son  of  Hambletonian.  As  of 
1902,  of  18,547  trotters  and  9,713  pacers  having  standard  rec¬ 
ords,  7,150  carry  strains  of  his  lineage.  Titan  Hanover,  for 
example,  carries  twelve. 

Harry  Briggs  grew  up  next  this  farm. 
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8.  Millbrook  Race  Course,  Edwin  Thorne  Farm,  Millbrook. 
Just  east  of  the  fork  of  Sharon  Pike  with  Dutchess  Turnpike. 
About  1868. 

On  June  12,  1873,  Mr.  Thorne’s  sale  of  thirty  head  of  the 
best  sires’  begetting,  was  the  talk  of  the  sporting  world.  The 
Daily  Eagle  referred  to  it  as  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

9.  Washington  Hollow.  Half  mile  track.  Original  Fair 
Ground  of  the  Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society.  N.  E. 
corner  of  Routes  82 A  and  44.  Now  a  turkey  farm.  Organized  in 
1842,  track  in  1862.  This  was  the  latest  of  several  societies  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1808,  and  beyond  that  to  Robert  R.  Livingston’s 
day.  Edwin  Thorne  patronized  this  course. 

10.  Quaker  Lane  Race  Track.  James  A.  Conklin  built  this 
track  about  1864,  a  half-mile  one.  It  lay  due  west  of  Willow 
Tree  Comer,  not  far  from  Salt  Pt.  Pike.  Mr.  Conklin  and  his 
neighbor  James  West  owned  many  fine  horses. 

11.  Dover  Plains  Race  Course.  Half  mile.  East  of  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Route  22  and  Plymouth  Hill  Road.  1865.  Well-known 
for  the  breeding  of  Hackney  horses. 

12.  Fishkill.  As  early  as  1815,  Imp.  Folly,  and  Diomed,  stood 
here;  Townsend  Cocke  with  Bishop’s  Hambletonian  (thoro- 
bred),  and  others. 

The  half-mile  track  was  east  of  the  bridge  and  south  of  the 
Fishkill  road,  on  the  east  side  of  Route  9.  Then  called  the  High¬ 
land  Turnpike,  on  Van  Wyck  land.  About  1840  Cornelius  Van 
Wyck  owned  the  farm. 

13.  Fishkill  Plains  Race  Course.  East  of  Sprout  Creek,  N.  W. 
comer  of  Route  376  and  road  to  Clove.  On  Charles  Robinson’s 
land.  Rowland  Robinson,  his  son,  had  active  interest  in  the 
track. 

14.  Fishkill-on-Hudson  (Beacon).  Springdale  Driving  Park 
was  opened  “with  some  very  spirited  racing”  on  August  23, 
1878.  The  track  occupied  a  part  of  DuBois  Brinckerhoff’s  farm, 
now  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  just  east  of  Route  9D.  Mr. 
Brinckerhoff  raced  Vivandiere  and  Nellie  Bly;  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Trimble,  of  Newburgh,  also  had  fine  entries. 
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Just  across  the  road  north  of  the  ground  is  the  grave  of  the 
once  world-champion  trotter  The  Abbot,  2:03/4;  a  tribute  to  the 
affection  of  a  Dutchess  sportsman. 

15.  Amenia  Race  Course.  Built  before  1870.  Site  of  the 
Eastern  Dutchess  Horse  Show,  September  18-19,  1870.  October 
19,  1871,  George  Wilkes  won  a  race  here.  East  of  Route  22,  a 
mile  north  of  the  village. 

In  1872  over  30,000  people  attended  the  races.  In  June 
American  Girl  defeated  Wm.  H.  Allen  for  a  purse  of  $1,200, 
fastest  time,  2:29/2;  excellent  time  for  the  half-mile  track. 

During  the  decade  of  1870  three  fairs  were  often  held  each 
year:  at  Washington  Hollow  (or  Poughkeepsie),  at  Rhinebeck, 
and  at  Amenia.  Racing  attracted  as  many  as  did  the  agriculture, 
it  may  be  guessed. 

16.  New  Hackensack  Race  Course.  East  side  of  road  376,  op¬ 
posite  Reformed  Church,  behind  the  Woronock  House. 

Morgan  L.  Mott,  prominent  sportsman  and  brother-in-law 
of  John  V.  W.  Doty  built  this  half-mile  course  about  1868.  He 
was  a  chief  promoter  also  of  the  Hudson  River  Driving  Park. 
He  owned  Independence,  a  famous  sire,  by  Volunteer,  by 
Hambletonian. 

17.  Rhinebeck  Race  Course.  Half-mile  track.  Built  by  the 
Rhinebeck  Agriculture  and  Park  Association  in  1870.  Half-mile 
course.  There  was  also  an  earlier  Fair  Ground  at  the  end  of 
Chestnut  Street.  The  later  one  occupied  the  site  now  used  by 
the  Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society,  since  1919.  Half  of 
the  old  Poughkeepsie  grandstand  was  erected  here  in  that  year. 

18.  Red  Hook  Race  Course.  Just  south  of  Red  Hook,  on 
Bonesteel  land;  since  the  days  of  the  Chanlers  used  as  a  base¬ 
ball  field. 

19.  Clove  Valley  Race  Course,  near  Verbank.  Half-mile 
course  on  the  Vincent  farm,  south  of  Verbank,  on  the  road  to 
the  Clove. 

20.  Green  Mountain  Driving  Park.  Half-mile  course  on  upper 
plateau  of  John  B.  Dutcher’s  beautiful  farm,  south  of  Green  Mt. 
Lake.  Now  occupied  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  “Holiday  Hill.” 
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Senator  Dutcher  and  his  son  were  noted  for  their  French 
Hackney  horses,  as  well  as  their  trotters.  Frequently  used  by 
the  Harlem  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 

21.  Hampton  Park  Race  Course.  Half-mile  track,  on  IBM 
land  south  of  Camelot.  1880-1900  were  its  heydays.  Here  Bill 
Snyder  trained  the  famous  horse  Suydam  to  run  when  he  called 
whoa,  and  to  slow  up  when  he  clicked  “Get-along,”  driving 
other  reinsmen  and  their  horses  crazy,  not  knowing  what  the 
cause  might  be. 

22.  Edward  Elsworth  Perkins  Race  Ground.  On  his  Spacken- 
hill  farm,  west  of  Route  9.  Mr.  Perkins  owned  250  acres  here. 
Never  used  as  a  public  course,  the  half-mile  track  was  kept  for 
training  purposes.  Ed  Perkins  was  one  of  the  last  sportsmen  of 
the  track  in  Dutchess.  He  bought  the  place  in  1897. 

23.  Madalin  Race  Course,  east  side  of  River  Road,  north  of 
the  village.  Route  9C. 

On  the  C.  J.  Rockefeller  farm,  prior  to  1870,  on  which  date 
the  Empress  beat  the  Germantown  Belle,  a  local  beauty.  In 
1873  Sleepy  John  woke  up  and  beat  both  ladies. 

24.  Union  Vale  Race  Course.  Built  about  1870,  probably  by 
Vincent  and  Lyte  Williams.  A  private  course  used  for  training 
on  the  farm,  and  known  as  the  Williams’  Ground. 

The  “Wizard  of  the  Reins”  is  Thomas  W.  Murphy  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  He  has  represented  the  sport  at  its  best,  winning  on 
merit,  with  horses  of  his  own  training.  His  story  has  been  told 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  bears  retelling  more  briefly 
here. 

As  a  boy  on  a  Long  Island  farm,  Tom  came  down  with  ty¬ 
phoid  fever.  A  relapse  followed,  then  pneumonia.  The  boy  had 
no  more  will  to  live,  and  refused  medicine.  At  a  neighbor’s 
suggestion,  who  knew  the  boy’s  heart,  he  was  promised  a  goat 
to  drive  if  he  would  obey  the  doctor.  In  a  few  hours  the  goat 
was  tethered  to  a  post  outside  Tom’s  window;  in  a  few  days 
the  pale  boy  was  holding  the  reins  from  his  bed  while  Billy 
pranced  about  the  post.  No  goat  ever  had  it  so  good  as  Billy 
from  that  day. 
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Next  came  the  milk  wagon,  and  an  old  pacer  Thomas  bought 
to  beat  the  other  wagons.  He  bought  for  $125  a  mare  that  he 
called  Blue  Bird.  When  she  made  2:2414,  he  sold  her  for  $1,500. 

Now  Murphy  branched  out  as  a  racing  man.  He  sold  his  next 
horse,  Dr.  Dewey,  for  $2,500,  and  from  him  to  Nellie  Gay,  a 
winner,  sold  for  four  times  as  much. 

From  that  time  he  brought  out  one  winner  after  another. 
Always  he  raced  his  own  horses,  and  depended  on  their  prizes 
and  sales  for  his  profit.  Until  1927  he  worked  only  for  his  own 
hand.  In  that  year  he  “retired,”  in  charge  of  the  Green  Tree 
Stable. 

He  had  driven  Peter  Scott,  Peter  Volo,  Directum  I,  Peter 
Manning,  and  scores  of  other  winners  in  the  front  rank  of  this 
most  competitive  of  all  sports. 

From  1900  on  he  lived  in  Poughkeepsie,  training  at  the  Driv¬ 
ing  Park.  Between  1909  and  1925  he  won  in  purses  (prizes  only) 
$1,412,135. 

His  fastest  times  were:  Anna  Bradford,  2:00%;  Peter  Manning, 
1:56%;  Directum  I  1:56%;  Margaret  Dillon,  1:5814;  Miss  Harris 
M.,  1:5814;  Sanardo,  1:5914;  Arion  Guy,  1:5914;  Tilly  Brooks, 
1:59;  Frank  Bogash,  Jr.,  1:5914.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
so  many  magnificent  animals  could  be  brought  to  such  a  per¬ 
fection,  within  three  seconds  in  a  mile. 

Thomas  Murphy  had  several  bad  spills.  When  possible,  he 
had  himself  lifted  into  the  sulky  seat  and  kept  on  with  the  race. 
But  a  bad  fall  in  1926  he  took  as  a  warning,  and  retired  the 
next  year. 

He  entered  the  banking  field  in  New  York,  but  a  few  years 
ago  returned  to  his  first  love,  the  training  for  the  king  of  sports. 
Certainly  in  a  century  and  three  quarters  of  the  best  of  sports, 
Dutchess  has  never  had  a  more  famous  horseman,  or  better 
sportsman,  than  Tom  Murphy.  One  need  only  read  the  peri¬ 
odicals  in  this  fantastic  world  of  the  Trotting  Horse,  to  learn 
that  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  county. 
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The  Apoquague  is  yet  at  rest, 

No  morning’s  sun  has  ting’d  its  breast. 

The  wild  duck  flutters  by  the  lake, 

The  thrasher  startles  from  his  make. 

As  coursing  round  the  shore  I  lay 
To  Limestone  Point  my  winding  way. 

Across  the  lake  begins  to  play 
In  joyful  streams  the  coming  day; 

Each  hilltop,  bathed  in  orient  light, 

Beams  with  the  sun’s  reflected  light 
As  close  before  me  stands  to  view 
The  rock- girt  point  of  verdant  hue. 

Here,  seated  on  the  moss-grown  lime, 

Parnassus  seems  no  fairer  clime. 

Below,  the  limpid  waters  lave 
The  rampart  rocks  with  every  wave. 

On  either  side,  a  thicket  glade 
Casts  on  the  lake  its  heavy  shade. 

PHILO  KALIAN, 

Limestone  Rock, 
September,  1845. 

Who  our  “Lover  of  Beauty”  was,  I  have  no  guess.  Some  nat¬ 
uralist,  surely,  for  his  lines  are  observant.  Perhaps  Myron 
Benton? 

ON  SEPTEMBER  6,  1845,  a  short  article  on  the  geology  of 
Dutchess  appeared  in  the  Journal  and  Eagle.  The  writer, 
“C.G.L.”,  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Ebenezer  Emmons,  since  he 
refers  to  the  Taconic  Range,  the  name  popularized  by  Emmons. 
Whoever  he  was,  our  informant  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
geological  terms  of  the  day.  It  is  interesting  that  this  first  scien¬ 
tific  description  of  Dutchess  should  be  so  completely  modem. 
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He  points  out  that  the  Comity  is  a  primitive  region,  in  a  geo¬ 
logical  sense.  Most  of  it  is  the  Piedmont  slope  of  the  Taconic 
range,  which  consisted  of  mica  schist,  talcum  slate,  primitive 
limestone,  and  gneiss.  These  ancient  rocks  were  carried  off  by 
water,  and  deposited  in  the  adjoining  valleys.  There  silica, 
limestone  and  slate  are  the  principal  components  of  the  soil,  all 
of  them  derived  from  the  mountains  of  New  England. 

He  adds  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  County,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  River,  the  lime  and  silica  diminish,  and  is  diluted 
with  later  slate  and  clay.  Where  this  has  been  cultivated  the 
soil  is  fertile,  but  if  not  cultivated  goes  back  to  its  purely 
silicious  nature. 

From  this  he  infers,  and  this  is  the  point  of  his  article,  that 
effort  must  be  made  to  obviate  the  loss  of  fertility.  A  good  soil 
needs  silica,  alumina,  carbonate  of  lime,  humus,  potash, 
chlorane,  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid  and  moisture.  Unless 
these  are  supplied  the  soil  will  become  barren  like  that  in 
Virginia. 

He  adds  that  he  has  discovered  some  gravel  hill  scattered 
profusely  through  the  Dutchess  valleys.  These  were  probably 
not  derived  from  the  earth  and  rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  but 
were  washed  down  from  farther  north.  They  seem  not  to  be 
related  to  the  soil  beneath  them.  (Agassiz,  with  his  Ice  Age,  did 
not  land  until  1846.)  These  hills  are  not  fertile;  but  Nature  has 
generously  placed  the  means  at  hand  for  their  recovery.  In  al¬ 
most  every  valley  where  these  hills  are  found  there  are  rich 
deposits  of  muck,  with  beds  of  marl  beyond  them.  These  are 
the  very  articles  needed  to  replenish  the  hill  country  with  its 
gravelly  soil. 

The  expense  of  such  transfer  of  soil  would  be  trifling  com¬ 
pared  with  the  income  to  be  obtained,  not  only  from  the  hills, 
but  from  the  lands  freed  from  the  muck  which  could  soon  be 
restored. 

It  is  certainly  very  surprising  to  read  of  a  scientist  who  knew 
that  the  infertile  fields  and  hills  of  Dutchess  were  not  due 
either  to  cutting  off  the  timber  or  to  overproduction,  as  has  so 
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often  been  stated,  but  to  natural  processes  from  ages  past.  Even 
in  the  Stissing  Exhibit  in  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural 
History  this  fact  is  not  made  clear,  the  white  settler  alone  being 
blamed  for  the  barren  soil.  Our  Farm  Bureau  conservation 
experts  today  would  agree  with  this  student  of  over  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  panorama  of  the  Dutchess  rocks,  from  the  pre-Cambrian 
gneiss  to  the  drumlins  of  the  Ice  Age,  the  variety  of  its  soils  and 
its  drainage,  and  the  rich  cultivation  of  its  fields,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  County  a  mecca  for  the  geologist,  zoologist, 
and  botanist.  Professor  Thomas  Hills  of  Vassar  College  is  wont 
to  say  that  he  knows  no  field  of  observation  more  extensive  in 
its  riches  of  geological  formation.  Professor  Rudolf  Kempton  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology  says  that  the  half-mile  of  the  Cas- 
perkill  affords  all  he  wants  of  laboratory  specimens  from  its 
uncleanly  waters.  Professor  Roberts  made  a  garden  from  its 
flowers. 

Vassar  College  seems  to  have  laid  more  stress  on  scientific 
resources  and  equipment  than  any  other  liberal  arts  college  of 
its  day.  Matthew  Vassar  purchased  large  collections  from  the 
firm  of  Ward  of  Rochester,  for  its  geology  and  botany,  while 
zoology  could  boast  a  large  assortment  of  stuffed  animals.  A 
huge  collection  of  birds  soon  followed. 

Leading  geologists  such  as  J.  D.  Dana  and  James  Hall  were 
asked  to  inspect  the  Cabinets;  they  warmly  approved.  Excel¬ 
lent  scientific  work  was  carried  on  by  members  of  the  staff. 
George  Orton  soon  became  the  leading  explorer  of  the  Andes, 
while  his  successor,  Dwight,  made  valuable  discoveries  in 
Dutchess  fossils. 

From  the  very  first  year  of  the  college  the  girls  made  the 
County  their  laboratory.  Professor  George  Shattuck’s  field  trips 
were  so  costly  of  time  and  money,  that  their  classmates  called 
his  students  the  “idle  rich.”  They  clambered  over  the  Stone 
Church  of  Dover  and  its  seven  Wells,  climbed  the  Catskills  and 
Shongums,  and  generally  exploded  the  old  myths  about  the 
delicacy  of  feminine  health.  Science  to  them  became,  as  Pro- 
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fessor  Saunders  put  it,  “as  exciting  as  an  engagement  and  as 
thrilling  as  a  diamond  solitaire.”  Geology  students,  by  the  way, 
test  their  rings  by  fluorescence. 

Here  in  New  York  State  were  worked  out  the  sequences  of 
the  geological  epochs.  Here  on  Stissing  Mountain  in  Dutchess 
the  scientist  teams  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York  prepared  their  wonderful  exhibit  of  the  story  of 
the  rocks,  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  great  River  made  the  shores,  and  the  landscape  made 
the  geologists.  The  Catskills  made  Amos  Eaton,  anyhow,  first 
president  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  oldest  scien¬ 
tific  institution  in  the  English  speaking  world  (1824).  Our  first 
geologist  and  lecturer  of  science,  Eaton,  was  born  in  Catskill, 
under  the  Long  Blue  Shadow.  He  paid  with  a  prison-term  for 
endorsing  the  wrong  note,  and  made  a  good  name  again  amid 
the  sciences. 

He  took  his  pupils  into  the  fields  and  said,  “here  is  your  lab¬ 
oratory.”  He  drew  up  the  first  field  note-book.  He  appointed 
women  scientists  to  teach  them,  and  went  for  co-education. 
Mary  Lyon  and  Emma  Willard  were  his  students,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  his  niece. 

Ebenezer  Emmons  was  his  pupil,  too,  and  the  two  scientists 
must  have  roamed  the  Dutchess  hills  together.  Emmons,  a 
Massachusetts  boy,  taught  gynecology  at  Albany  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  for  many  years.  But  his  great  love  was  geology,  and  his 
greatest  moment  came  when  he  brought  to  birth  the  Taconic 
System  of  American  rocks,  and  battled  for  it  to  the  death  in  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  episodes  of  scientific  squabbling. 

If  Columbus  had  been  accused  of  lying  when  on  his  return 
from  the  Bahamas  he  announced  that  he  had  reached  India,  his 
lot  would  have  paralleled  the  predicament  of  Emmons.  Geolo¬ 
gists  of  today  have  set  the  matter  straight,  though  his  fame  is 
still  obscured.  What  Emmons  discovered  was  a  thrust  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  running  down  from  Canada 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  contains  fossils 
of  a  most  primitive  character,  and  the  credit  for  its  discovery 
is  firmly  established  as  that  of  Ebenezer  Emmons. 
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Such,  at  least,  is  the  considered  judgment  of  Professor  Alfred 
S.  Warthin  of  Vassar,  whose  years  of  study  of  the  faults  and 
thrusts  of  rocks  hereabouts  entitle  him  to  high  respect. 

Unfortunately  for  Emmons,  he  thought  that  many  other  fos¬ 
sils  found  elsewhere  belonged  to  his  system,  and  was  moved  to 
claim  that  the  Taconic  fossils  extended  all  the  way  to  Georgia. 
Professor  Dwight  of  Vassar  found  fossils  in  Dutchess  that  be¬ 
longed  to  a  later  period,  and  thus  the  true  Taconic  must  be 
limited  to  the  Champlain  shores. 

But  this  is  the  limit  of  Emmons’  mistakes.  He  was  dead  right 
in  his  description  of  the  region  where  he  first  worked.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  again,  his  work  coincided  with  the  studies  of  Sedg¬ 
wick  and  Murchison  in  England,  which  emerged  into  another 
open  fight  over  the  boundaries  of  the  three  systems  Silurian, 
Ordovician,  and  Cambrian,  covering  the  age  of  the  oldest  fos¬ 
sils.  All  three  words  are  Welsh  in  origin. 

As  Americans  know  only  too  well,  there  is  nothing  Britons 
enjoy  more  than  a  good  rousing  fight  over  boundary  lines.  They 
will  fight  just  as  fiercely  over  Antarctica’s  frozen  wastes  as  they 
have  done  over  Kilimanjaro;  and  when  Murchison  got  through 
abusing  Sedgwick,  Silurian,  Ordovician,  and  Cambrian  were 
in  a  hopeless  jumble.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  articles  on 
the  two  former  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  to  see  what 
has  happened. 

Emmons,  who  had  come  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Geology  at 
Albany,  ran  head-on  into  this  controversy.  James  Hall,  the  State 
geologist,  was  a  Murchison  man,  and  thus  Silurian  by  faith. 
James  Dwight  Dana  of  Yale  and  others  joined  him.  When 
Emmons  announced  his  own  Taconic  system,  they  turned  on 
him  with  a  fury  scarcely  equalled  even  in  academic  halls. 
Emmons  was  ostracized  for  years.  When  he  prepared  a  map  for 
a  textbook  to  be  used  in  New  York  City  schools,  James  Hall 
bought  a  ticket  on  the  night  boat  that  carried  the  books  from 
Troy  to  New  York.  When  the  boat  docked  in  New  York  next 
morning,  James  Hall  walked  off,  but  the  books  were  missing, 
the  only  historical  instance  of  book-drowning.  Emmons’  map, 
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too,  was  “mislaid”  at  Albany.  According  to  one  geologist,  men¬ 
tion  of  Emmons  would  have  cost  him  his  job. 

Thus  the  Taconic  system  became  a  mere  “complex,”  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  various  systems,  and  is  still  so  described  in  the  texts. 
Emmons  died  brokenhearted.  In  America,  Sedgwick’s  Lower 
Cambrian  includes  Taconic,  while  in  England  the  Silurians 
have  annexed  most  of  the  Cambrians,  and  call  the  rest  Ordovi¬ 
cian.  Probably  I  am  wrong.  All  I  am  sure  of  is,  that  the  geolo¬ 
gist  of  1845  was  right  in  saying  that  the  rocks  of  Dutchess  are 
very  old,  and  that  Professor  W.  B.  Dwight  of  Vassar  found 
fossils  in  several  places  of  the  County  which  correspond  to 
those  of  the  lower  Silurian  limestones  of  Wales. 

Let  us  hope  that  Emmons  will  be  commemorated  at  the 
tresquicentenary  of  1959,  and  that  we  nail  our  Taconic  to  the 
mast  of  the  good  ship  Geology. 

Certainly  our  oldest  rocks  are  the  Fishkills.  What  they  were 
in  their  first  formation  we  do  not  know,  for  they  have  been 
much  changed.  They  suffered  from  volcanic  collywobbles,  and 
became  hardened  to  their  suffering,  while  the  hot  lava  oozed 
through  their  cracks.  They  run  to  bluish  gray,  or  pink,  or  light 
gray,  turning  to  green. 

Wind,  waves,  and  floods  worked  them  over  and  cut  their 
plateau  into  hills  all  about  1400  feet  above  the  sea  today.  Their 
beginning  had  been  at  sea  level,  a  billion  years  ago. 

When  our  land  sank  beneath  the  ocean  level,  beach-sands 
came  with  the  floods  to  the  shores,  while  mud  came  down  with 
the  streams.  It  was  warmer  then,  and  floods  were  great.  There 
followed  a  period  of  pressures  which  have  left  the  levels  in 
every  conceivable  form.  Professor  Shattuck  also  set  it  to  music. 

“Faulting,  folding,  crumpling,  crushing,  jamming,  overthrust¬ 
ing,  overturning,  squeezing,  and  metamorphosing  have  been 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  beds  originally  horizontal  and 
orderly  in  their  sequence  have  been  mixed  up  and  tangled  to  a 
degree  difficult  to  imagine.” 

In  Dover  the  deposit  was  squeezed  under  great  heat  into 
marble,  sometimes  pure  white,  sometimes  mixed  with  darker 
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clays.  It  might  be  pulled  out  like  taffy.  The  Stoneco  magnesium 
limestone  came  out  as  an  article  of  commerce  of  great  value. 

New  floods  came  when  the  Housatonic  hills  rose  to  the  height 
of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  great  rivers  cut  them  back  into  the 
cut-up  plateau  of  today.  Then  came  more  muds  and  shales,  gray 
or  brownish,  as  the  sands  were  thicker.  Dutchess  was  tilted 
then  from  the  mountains  toward  the  west,  and  great  masses  of 
these  slumped  downhill  creating  new  twists  and  bends  as  they 
did  so. 

The  cement  limestone  of  the  Shongum,  the  sands  and  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  Catskills,  were  then  formed,  while  their  sides  re¬ 
vealed  the  crumpling  of  the  slumps. 

Two  hundred  million  years  after  the  shale  deposits  came  the 
Age  of  Ice,  five  thousand  feet  thick  hereabouts,  pushing  up  the 
softer  ground  ahead  of  it  into  the  drumlins  of  today.  Both  the 
word  and  the  thing  have  become  popular,  for  our  orchards 
crown  them,  where  the  homesteaders  have  not  crowded  them 
off.  On  their  tops  great  piles  of  debris  gathered,  becoming  good 
soil  when  the  ice  melted.  Their  shape  is  that  of  an  inverted  tea¬ 
spoon  with  the  higher  part  to  the  south  where  the  bull-dozing 
ice  left  it.  Where  the  ice  did  not  melt  for  long  periods,  debris 
gathered  less  quickly,  and  depressions  turned  into  lakes  after¬ 
wards,  as  at  Pine  Plains. 

In  the  fifty  thousand  years  since,  some  of  the  drumlins  have 
lost  their  good  soil.  The  good  and  poor  meadows  below  them 
are  partly  due  to  this  irregular  run-off. 

During  the  former  ages,  the  Hudson,  swollen  by  the  great 
streams  from  the  New  England  Alps,  flowed  south-west  down 
the  Wallkill  valley,  turning  back  again  at  Sparkill  in  the  Tappan 
region,  into  the  North  River.  There  a  stream  rose  from  higher 
and  higher  streams  in  the  Highlands,  until  at  last  it  undercut 
the  Hudson  bank  at  Storm  King,  and  lowered  the  river  level 
until  it  no  longer  flowed  Wallkill  ward — the  only  river  I  ever 
heard  of  that  beat  its  way  uphill. 

The  ice  also  scoured  the  river  bed,  until  the  Hudson  was 
over  a  thousand  feet  deep  below  the  Highland  gate.  The  bowl 
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thus  created  has  filled  up  again,  as  the  engineers  found  when 
they  drove  the  Shokan  Aqueduct  beneath  it.  The  Hudson  val¬ 
ley  sank,  until  it  became  an  estuary  as  far  up  as  Dutchess,  and 
its  new  delta  began  to  be  formed  at  Coxsackie,  where  island 
and  bayous  characteristic  of  deltas  are  found. 

In  my  irreverence  I  would  not  leave  the  field  without  a  word 
of  gratitude  that  the  region  where  American  geology  was  most 
completely  worked  out  was  the  great  Eastern  Valley  of  the 
Hudson  and  Champlain. 

plant  science.  Twenty  years  ago  a  botanist  and  a  historian 
united  in  the  production  of  a  book  unique  in  purpose — to  link 
natural  and  human  history  in  a  single  county.  Edith  Roberts, 
Professor  of  Plant  Science,  and  Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds,  our 
favorite  historian,  collaborated  most  successfully.  The  town  and 
the  college  joined  in  its  sponsorship. 

Though  it  records  the  geological  ages,  its  business  is  with 
the  record  of  history,  and  especially  the  effect  upon  human  life 
of  the  natural  sequence  of  plant  fife  in  this  age,  climate,  and 
soil. 

Professor  Roberts  and  her  students  marked  upon  maps  of  the 
county  the  classification  of  every  meadow  and  hillside,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  twenty-nine  plant  associations  by  which  they  may 
be  recognized. 

Following  the  plant-studies  made  by  an  Austrian  scientist  on 
the  Danube,  the  plant  sequence  of  the  Hudson  was  developed. 
The  essential  point  is  that  it  is  progressive  towards  a  goal.  As 
soil  conditions  change,  the  site  becomes  no  longer  suitable  for 
the  established  plants,  and  a  new  series  takes  their  place. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a  terminal  association,  in  which  for  all  we 
can  foresee,  the  land  of  Dutchess  will  remain  indefinitely,  un¬ 
less  disturbed  by  fire,  flood,  plough,  or  drought. 

The  Associations  are  given  under  the  name  of  their  typical 
and  largest  plant.  And  thus  they  run. 

(A)  Open  Field — Shrub — Juniper — Gray-Birch — Pine  — 
Oak — Beech — Maple — Hemlock. 
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(B)  Bog  Forest — Bog  Shrub — Flood  Plain — Moist  Meadow 
— Marginal  Tree — Marginal  Shrub — Swamp  Forest — • 
Swamp  Shrub — Sedge — Beech — Maple — Hemlock. 

(C)  Aquatic  Plant — Marginal — Moist  Meadow — Low  Flood 
Plain — High  Flood  Plain — Oak — Hickory — Beech — 
Maple — Hemlock. 

(D)  Ravine — Sand  Ravine — Rock  Ravine — Beech — Maple 
— Hemlock. 

(E)  Floating  Mat — Bog  Shrub — Bog  Forest — Swamp  For¬ 
est — Oak — Hickory — Beech — Maple — Hemlock. 

There  is  no  escaping  it.  Nature  is  gently,  inexorably  firm,  un¬ 
less  some  wilful  Indian  sets  a  forest  afire  to  scare  out  the  game, 
or  a  busy  beaver  floods  an  open  plain  and  upsets  things. 

Miss  Reynolds,  on  her  part,  showed  how  the  streams  deter¬ 
mined  the  mill-power,  and  the  forests  and  the  soils  determined 
the  kind  of  mill  built.  She  printed  a  sheet  of  the  Great  Nine 
Partners  survey,  to  show  how  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  lots  were  classified  according  to  fertility.  She  exampled 
many  areas  reverting  to  the  plant  sequence  after  abandonment 
because  of  soil  exhaustion  or  other  cause.  Everywhere  the 
woods  have  marched  down  the  hills,  along  the  less  fertile 
ridges,  and  into  the  juniper  fields.  Everywhere  still  rise  the 
great  white  oaks  of  the  boundaries,  respected  by  the  Indians, 
but  now  monarchs  of  a  lost  county  side. 

Everywhere  she  points  out  the  value  of  land-planning,  and 
the  need  of  constant  watchfulness  to  maintain  it. 

Both  authors  urge  that  native  plants  be  used  in  native  gar¬ 
dens,  rather  than  exotics.  The  plant  association  of  Wheaton 
Park  is  given  in  detail,  over  eighty  native  plants  selected.  A  list 
of  nearly  one  thousand  plants,  suitable  in  their  associations, 
closes  the  volume. 

Through  the  interest  of  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  a  Dutchess  County  Garden  was  developed  as  an 
ecological  laboratory  on  three  acres  of  the  Vassar  Campus,  and 
a  list  published  of  some  three  thousand  plants  naturalized  by 
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students  in  the  associations.  It  was  a  monumental  task,  and  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention. 

The  movement  for  employment  of  native  plants  won  the 
good-will  of  the  Taconic  Parkway  Commission,  and  under 
Mr.  W.  W.  Niles  a  magnificent  job  was  done.  As  the  Parkway 
extends  into  Dutchess  the  true  American  landscape  unfolds, 
for  anyone  who  is  permitted  to  roll  along  at  forty  miles  or  less. 

Over  almost  the  same  ground  a  couple  of  years  later  went 
Mrs.  Mary  Butler  Ellis  and  her  motley  crew  of  high-school  and 
college  students.  A  few  older  and  more  experienced  folks  joined 
them  in  what  became  the  first  archaeological  expedition  to  the 
region.  They  worked  for  two  summers,  finding  hundreds  of 
artifacts,  and  bringing  out  the  connection  of  the  various  stages 
of  the  Woodland  Indian  Culture.  Shortly  after,  a  Mid-Hudson 
Archaeological  Association  was  formed,  which  has  carried  on 
under  the  counsel  of  the  State  Archaeologist,  Dr.  William 
Ritchie.  James  Shafer  of  Poughkeepsie  found  on  the  Banner- 
man’s  Island  Site  an  occupation  which  in  date  was  of  the  order 
of  4500  years  old,  the  earliest  date  yet  found  of  human  occu¬ 
pancy  in  Eastern  New  York. 
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29.  Thoroughfare  of  Freedom 


Wild  grapes  and  self-sown  wheat 
And  then  the  Golden  Door  — 

Newcomes,  starved  in  the  ships  — 

What  were  they  seeking  for? 

What  made  their  axes  sing, 

Their  ox-teams  tug  and  strain? 

What  hopes  quickened  their  heart, 

And  soothed  the  throbbing  pain? 

What  shall  we  make  of  it, 

This  fair  and  friendly  land? 

Will  the  old  folks  recall, 

Their  children  understand? 

As  others  saw  us. 

NOT  ALL  English  tourists  visited  the  States  in  order  to  abuse 
them,  nor  was  there  any  general  conspiracy  of  abuse.  A  perusal 
of  some  of  these  observations  shows  that  Dutchess  County  was 
very  kindly  remembered  in  the  journals  of  our  guests.  Perhaps, 
the  Highlands,  the  River,  and  the  countyside  were  a  refreshing 
change  from  bustling  New  York  and  its  cuspidorean  palaces. 
Perhaps  it  was,  that  in  most  cases  Dutchess  was  the  first 
American  landscape  they  saw.  Jaded  eyes  find  fault;  the  wide¬ 
awake  find  something  strange  and  beautiful  in  every  new  turn 
of  the  road.  And,  perhaps,  Dutchess  really  was  as  lovely  as  they 
said  it  was. 

The  Scotsman  who  went  by  night  up  the  Hudson  and  was 
wakened  by  a  collision  between  his  steam  boat  and  an  obtrusive 
schooner  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  some  caustic  remarks. 
The  schooner’s  bowsprit  pierced  his  cabin  wall,  and  came  to 
rest  directly  above  an  old  gentleman  in  the  lower  berth. 
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But  when  the  schooner  swung  around  and  withdrew  its  beak, 
good-nature  returned,  and  the  view  of  the  green  shores  was 
“almost  perfect.”  The  charm  of  Hyde  Park,  where  our  Scot 
visited  Robert  Emmett,  nephew  of  the  hero,  was  beyond  cavil. 
He  did  not  blame  Mr.  Emmett  for  preferring  his  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  to  New  York.  He  left  Jacob  Harvey  impressed  with  a  per¬ 
sonality  of  benevolence. 

Dr.  Hosack’s  place,  near  by,  was  most  often  visited  and 
praised.  The  tourists,  like  caterpillars,  were  already  laying  down 
for  themselves  a  little  Ariadnean  thread  to  guide  them  in  their 
sight-seeing  in  the  new  republic,  and  hospitable  Dr.  Hosack 
came  first.  Our  Scotsman  enjoyed  his  drive  from  Poughkeepsie 
Landing  with  his  tolerant  host  (his  adjective)  though  he  did  not 
approve  the  hideous  zigzag  fences  along  the  turnpike.  The 
powerful  carriage  horses  carried  him  safely  by  them,  however, 
and  soon  the  bald  and  rugged  summits  of  the  Catskills  re¬ 
warded  him. 

He  confided  two  impressions  to  his  journal  that  night:  the 
vast  American  barber-shop  on  the  steam  boat,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Americans  at  table.  “Each  man  seemed  to  devour  under 
the  uncontrollable  impulse  of  some  sudden  hurricane  of  appe¬ 
tite,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  zoological  garden.” 

Another  Scotsman,  also  visiting  Dr.  Hosack,  thought  the  Hud¬ 
son  “one  of  Nature’s  felicities.”  As  for  the  grounds  (now  in  the 
Vanderbilt  Mansion  park)  “poet  or  painter  could  desire  nothing 
more  beautiful.”  Everything  was  in  its  proper  place.  Add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  mountain,  and  the  River  would  be  diminished. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Buckingham  was  more  practical  in  his  inspection. 
He,  too,  noted  the  pretty  country-seats,  and  even  stopped  at 
the  far-famed  Catskill  Mountain  House.  But  his  admiration  was 
reserved  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Screw  Factory,  “where  mathe¬ 
matical  precision  in  all  its  parts  make  the  product  likely  to 
supersede  every  other  kind  of  screw  in  use.” 

Francis  Lieber,  the  agrarian  Reformer,  praised  the  American 
farmer.  “I  have  never  received  a  stupid  answer  from  a  farmer.” 
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But  he  objected  to  the  excesses  of  the  American  revivals. 

The  traveler  Shirreff,  on  his  return  from  travels  in  Dutchess 
and  her  neighbors,  could  no  longer  wear  his  clothes  when  he 
unpacked  them  in  New  York.  Even  the  chairs  were  too  small; 
he  had  to  sit  on  a  sofa,  so  plenteous  had  been  the  Hudson  fare. 
This  brings  to  mind  the  Fat  Girl  of  the  curious  Ezra  Stiles,  who 
saw  her  at  Nine  Partners.  At  nineteen  she  weighed  432  pounds. 
Dutchess  was  dangerous  in  those  days,  and  she  has  not  much 
improved. 

Alexander  Mackay  examined  the  public  schools  in  his  “West¬ 
ern  World.”  Gideon  Hawley  had  been  at  work.  “If  we  spent  at 
the  same  rate,”  wrote  this  frank  Briton,  “it  would  cost  us  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  does.”  But  he  added,  “their  scientific 
acquirements  are  attained  at  the  cost  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.”  A  puzzling  thought,  until  we  reflect  that  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  social  gifts. 

Fidler  told  how  his  River  captain  crossed  and  re-crossed  the 
bow  of  the  rival  boat,  until  the  exasperated  competitor 
rammed  him.  The  crash  was  tremendous,  but  both  boats 
reached  Albany  in  safety.  He  found  time  to  note  that  “the 
Dutch,  who  are  not  renowned  for  taste  or  elegance,  have  con¬ 
trived,  wherever  they  locate  themselves,  to  select  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  places.”  Nature,  of  course, 
must  take  the  blame.  Fidler  also  thought  long  upon  the  gap  he 
observed  between  the  really  respectable  and  the  other  classes. 
“The  former  are  as  much  in  advance  of  the  country’s  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  as  are  the  latter  in  arrears.” 

Not  meeting,  or  not  venturing  to  meet,  many  people  in  their 
travels,  the  tourists,  then  as  now,  were  reduced  to  discussion  of 
their  meals.  Stuart  thought  his  breakfast  at  Fishkill  one  of  the 
best  he  ever  ate.  But  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  driver  served  at 
an  adjoining  table  in  the  general  dining-room,  and  eating 
exactly  the  same  meal. 

At  Red  Hook  each  guest  had  four  eggs  for  breakfast.  Women 
served  them,  though  a  little  boy  of  color  did  the  honors  at 
Fishkill. 
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He  was  pleased  when  preserves  of  peach  and  pear  appeared, 
and  the  landlord  told  him  to  take  all  the  apples  he  could  carry 
away  from  the  orchard.  Always  abundance,  always  unstenta- 
tious  hospitality.  He  missed  the  hearty  way  in  which  the  British 
host  pressed  food  upon  his  guests.  In  Dutchess  no  talk  of  food 
or  praise  of  wine  seemed  welcome.  Americans  simply  fell  to. 

Hugh  DufBe,  the  Irish  liveryman  who  drove  him  up  the 
Hudson  shore,  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  hire  that 
had  been  stipulated.  An  extraordinary  occurrence  for  the  sea¬ 
soned  European  traveler,  who  had  braced  himself  for  the  usual 
altercation. 

“Fibbleton,”  in  his  burlesque  travel  diary,  had  great  fun  with 
American  politics:  “Coots,”  “Quids,”  “Bucktails,”  “Highbinders” 
and  “Highminders”  were  the  butts  of  his  harmless  jesting. 

The  worthy  Sir  Augustus  John  Foster,  Bart.,  in  “Jeffersonian 
America,”  was  moved  to  contemplate  the  superior  blessings 
of  aristocracy.  “For  I  hold  that  men  are  as  distinctive  in 
race  as  horses.”  This  accounted  for  the  superior  cultivation 
of  Rensselaer  and  Livingston  estates.  He  noted  that  Tom  Paine 
had  resided  somewhere  near  Poughkeepsie  on  the  North  River. 
He  was  relieved  to  find  that  Tallmadges  could  be  traced  back 
to  a  respectable  English  family.  Yet  “I  cannot  quite  call  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  sons  of  European  immigrants.”  Something  new  and 
different  had  been  added,  thought  this  authority  on  human 
heredity. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  steep  climb  up  Quaker  Hill  on  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  day  in  1799,  that  moved  Friend  John  Griffith  to  be  some¬ 
what  critical  of  his  American  brethren.  He  found  them  plain 
and  becoming  in  their  outward  garb,  but  dry  and  formal  in  the 
true  light.  “The  word  went  forth  like  a  flame  of  fire  against  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  Truth  had  great  dominion  that  day.” 
There  followed  a  “close  service”  at  Nine  Partners,  and  a  painful 
afflicting  at  Oswego. 

Hodgson  found  Poughkeepsie  “principally  a  Dutch  town,  as 
is  very  evident  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
figures  of  the  men  and  women;  the  former  of  smaller,  the  latter 
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of  ampler  dimensions  than  are  common  in  America.”  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  ride  to  New  York,  “far  wilder  than  the  Trossachs.”  He 
found  “a  surly  landlord,  but  a  good  room.”  The  American  land¬ 
lord  often  took  a  dim  view  of  those  who  treated  him  as  an 
inferior. 

John  Lambert  enjoyed  his  voyage  upriver  on  a  big  River 
sloop.  The  singing  on  board  was  objectionable,  because  it  kept 
him  awake.  What  would  we  not  give  today  for  some  old  Hud¬ 
son  chanties?  The  captain,  Elihu  Bunker,  turned  out  to  be  a 
plain  religious  sort  of  man,  and  everyone  enjoyed  the  debate 
which  ensued  between  a  parson  and  a  rationalist.  There  was 
time  to  open  one’s  mind  on  a  Hudson  sail. 

Lambert  thought  well  of  R.  R.  Livingston  for  shifting  the 
ignominy  of  the  Purchase  of  Louisiana  upon  Jefferson’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  Wealthy  Easterners,  he  noticed,  feared  that  the  addition 
of  so  much  land  to  the  national  domain  would  ruin  the  sale  of 
their  own  farms. 

Bristede,  a  more  foreseeing  man,  believed  the  West  would 
soon  outvote  the  East,  but  urged  the  Erie  Canal,  all  the  same. 
With  it  “the  State  of  New  York  would  soon  in  itself  become  a 
powerful  empire.”  The  city  of  New  York  would  then  become 
the  greatest  emporium  in  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  such  good-natured  comments  as  these — I  have 
suppressed  none  that  have  crossed  my  way — the  battle  of  words 
over  English  belittlings  suggests  that  Paulding  and  the  other 
defenders  of  America  were  a  bit  thin-skinned.  The  English 
tourists  brought  with  them  their  own  temperaments,  and 
usually  toured  too  fast  to  see  much  beyond  the  surface.  But 
there  was  little  hostility.  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  went  broke,  and 
Basil  Hall,  who  squatted  with  his  whole  family  upon  his  resent¬ 
ful  hosts,  were  exceptions. 

What  they  missed,  of  course,  was  the  sense  of  history.  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  were  sensitive  about  this  lack. 
Some  of  them,  like  a  well-known  industrialist,  thought  it  was 
bunk.  Others  apologized  for  our  barrenness.  Then  our  novelists 
got  to  work  even  before  our  historians.  Cooper  gave  us  the 
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Indians  before  anyone  else  did.  Irving  forestalled  a  history  of 
New  Netherland  with  his  delightful  sketch.  But  today  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  in  each  unit  of  each  part  of  our  land  there 
is  already  a  history  in  the  stage  of  record,  ready  for  the  writer. 

Dutchess  has  been  a  thoroughfare,  always.  The  great  River 
passed  her  door,  the  King’s  Highway  threaded  her  valleys. 
Men  crossed  the  County  along  the  Salisbury  Pike  and  the  Fish- 
kill  road,  and  the  Dutchess  Turnpike  to  Poughkeepsie.  These 
were  the  ways  of  the  pioneers,  many  of  whom  sojourned  for  a 
generation  or  two,  giving  tone  to  the  towns.  Companies 
marched  away  to  the  French  wars,  and  regiments  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  1812,  1861,  1898,  1917,  1941,  1950. 

The  County  has  been  a  thoroughfare  of  ideas.  Of  tolerance 
toward  the  Indians,  Quakers,  and  many  others  who  did  not  con¬ 
form.  Of  law,  studied  and  practised  as  livelihood  to  make  living 
useful.  Of  neighborhood  as  the  principle  of  society  as  against 
rank.  Of  initiative,  originality,  invention.  Of  sport,  recreation, 
and  frolic,  of  good  times.  And  always,  a  thoroughfare  of  free¬ 
dom,  for  none  of  these  could  thrive  without  it.  The  State  and 
National  Constitutions,  here  written  or  debated,  dealt  with 
freedom,  and  their  adoption  hung  upon  that  point.  And  here  a 
President  passed  his  youth,  who  concerned  himself  with  four 
freedoms.  Here  he  learned  his  political  primer.  But  long  before 
him,  before  rail  or  paddle-wheel,  our  farmers  stood  for  their 
fields  and  freedom  of  organization. 

When  the  railroad  came  upon  us,  our  tourists  passed  us  by. 
All  they  knew  of  Dutchess  was  the  cry,  “twenty  minutes  for  re¬ 
freshments,”  at  the  genteel  restaurant  of  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  station.  Sports  writers  week-ending  in  Dutchess 
at  the  river  races,  and  correspondents  following  President 
Roosevelt  back  and  forth  between  Hyde  Park  and  Washington 
were  extremely  myopic  in  their  views,  which  do  not  bear  repe¬ 
tition.  A  picture  of  a  county  fair,  done  as  a  bucolic  exercise  by 
a  non-farmer,  adorned  a  metropolitan  weekly  a  few  months 
ago.  No  one  else  has  shown  the  very  body  of  our  time  its  form 
and  pressure. 
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We  have  no  stage  to  show  it  to  us.  No  poet,  essayist,  philoso¬ 
pher.  Only  the  historian,  and  the  journalist,  who  writes  history 
day  by  day,  have  worked  together  to  preserve  what  they  have 
found  to  be  the  color  and  feel  of  a  county. 

In  Revolutionary  days  it  was  the  County  Committee  that 
took  over  the  reins  of  government  from  the  justices  and  sheriffs 
appointed  by  the  colonial  governor.  A  firm  union  of  the  pre¬ 
cincts  was  announced  as  their  aim.  Under  George  Clinton’s  firm 
hand  the  colony  grew  into  the  dimensions  of  a  sovereign  State, 
but  on  the  question  of  federation  the  State  split  again  into 
counties,  northern  against  southern.  Isaac  Platt  carefully  nursed 
the  county  idea  for  his  political  aims  and  for  the  scope  of  his 
newspaper.  He  also  first  began  to  collect  its  history,  to  give  its 
memory  roots.  Henry  Bailey,  Philip  and  James  Smith  and  their 
colleagues,  and  after  them  the  local  historians  of  the  villages 
gathered  much  of  the  record,  and  gave  to  the  county  dimension 
in  time  as  well  as  in  acreage. 

Meanwhile  the  State  grew  greater,  and  the  River  counties 
lost  their  pre-eminence  in  population,  trade,  and  wealth.  Yet 
they  remained  as  administrative  units,  and  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  as  social  integers.  Health  and  welfare,  education  and 
church,  agriculture  and  industry,  remained  countywise  in  their 
outlook  and  operation. 

There  was  a  convenience  in  crossing  the  town  and  city  lines, 
the  different  interests  of  city  and  country,  of  rich  and  moderate 
living,  of  national  origins,  creeds  and  concepts,  homesteader 
and  farmer,  workers  with  hand  and  in  head  in  different  degrees. 
The  new  unity  gave  a  sense  of  neighborhood  which  came  to  be 
lifelong. 

This  was  especially  true  among  the  newcomes  and  the  groups 
of  earlier  arrival:  the  colonial,  revolutionary,  veteran,  Holland 
or  Mayflower  descendants.  To  them  at  first,  for  lack  of  other 
support,  fell  the  duty  of  preserving  the  records  of  the  past.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  as  though  there  might  develop  a  social 
cleavage  between  these  respectable  folks  and  those  of  later  ar¬ 
rival.  The  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  was  founded 
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more  than  forty  years  ago  to  bring  all  of  them  together,  to  affirm 
that  we  are  all  heirs  of  the  past,  whether  we  came  lately  or 
long  ago.  Its  membership  is  still  too  limited,  but  its  work  is 
widely  known  by  the  whole  county. 

Of  late,  too,  the  opening  of  the  elementary  school  to  local 
history  has  given  a  real  spur  to  its  growth.  Our  corporations, 
too,  with  their  historical  bureaus,  have  added  greatly  to  our 
records.  The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Library  and  Museum 
have  become  a  center  of  historical  research. 

The  admirable  historical  articles  of  Miss  Helen  Myers  and 
her  colleagues  both  on  her  own  newspaper  and  the  others  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  county  have  created  a  rich  source  of  reference  for 
future  historians.  Local  radios  have  found  new  audiences. 
Finally,  the  increasing  number  of  anniversary  celebrations  have 
released  new  stores  of  historical  record  and  use. 

But  histories,  after  all,  are  only  the  means  to  an  end,  which  is 
the  spiritual  revelation  of  a  people.  The  Greek  idea,  the  English 
idea,  could  never  have  been  given  the  world  except  through 
history,  but  history  did  not  invent  them.  History  is  a  life- 
enhancing  ingredient  in  the  soil  of  time,  which  enables  human 
institutions  to  thrive. 

Local  history  is  an  essential  part  of  this  process.  In  the  most 
highly  integrated  countries,  such  as  England,  local  history  oc¬ 
cupies  a  place  of  honor.  Every  quarter-century  sees  a  new  his¬ 
tory  of  every  shire  and  every  region  of  the  country.  It  is  this  in¬ 
gredient  which  has  made  it  possible  for  an  aristocratic  leader¬ 
ship  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  times  without  bitterness  and 
violence.  Local  history  in  no  sense  replaces  national  or  world 
history;  it  supplements  it  and  supplies  it  with  the  illustrations 
it  needs. 

Though  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  history  is  a  rewarding 
occupation  for  older  people.  I  have  found  it  so.  As  I  conclude 
these  studies  of  Dutchess  history,  I  wish  to  thank  the  county  for 
the  opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  me  to  share  in  its  rich 
past.  If  I  were  asked  what  Dutchess  really  was,  I  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  put  it  into  words,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  thinking 
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about  it.  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  what  Goethe  called  elective 
affinities;  we  chose  Dutchess  and  Dutchess  chose  us.  It  is  an 
idea.  In  early  days  the  last  toast  at  every  public  banquet  was 
OLD  DUTCHESS  FOREVER!  This  is  my  sentiment,  and  my 
wife’s  as  well,  for  she  has  drunk  deeply  of  its  springs. 

Dutchess  to  me  will  always  be  blithe  in  both  senses,  as  I  put 
them  on  our  title-page:  well-disposed,  kindly;  and  alive  with 
outgiving  happiness.  I  know  too  well  the  other  side  of  such  a 
medal — the  idle  complacency,  the  fat  resistance  to  new  ideas, 
the  exclusiveness  of  possession.  But  to  be  aware  of  these  things 
is  not  to  condemn  the  essential  quality,  but  to  work  together  to 
give  soil,  light  and  air  to  this  beautiful  plant  of  our  choice, 
that  it  may  thrive  and  grow,  and  that  others  may  enjoy  its 
shadow.  May  it  remain  a  Thoroughfare  of  Freedom. 


Covered  Bridge  at  Pleasant  Valley 


This  Old  House  Would  Like  a  Tenant 
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Some  Hoss  Sense  from  Josh  Billings 


It  is  the  American  paradox,  that  while  the  American  conquered  a 
continent  he  seldom  looked  farther  than  his  own  fences. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  the  long  run,  but  for  a  short  distance 
Humbug  has  made  pretty  good  time. 

The  most  cunning  of  all  egoists  is  the  man  who  never  speaks  well 
of  himself. 

How  fast  will  the  coming  man  travel?  I  can’t  tell  to  a  dot,  but  if 
he  can’t  beat  2:25,  he  better  stay  where  he  is. 

Style  is  everything  for  a  sinner,  and  a  little  of  it  won’t  hurt  a  saint. 

If  we  expect  to  be  happy,  we  must  be  busy;  it  is  better  to  hunt  up 
a  hornet’s  nest  and  fight  that,  than  be  out  of  a  job. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinions,  as  long  as  he  keeps  them 
to  himself. 

One-idea  men  are  their  own  worst  enemies,  and  there  is  but  one 
cure  for  them,  and  that  is  to  agree  with  them. 

The  world  would  be  more  happy,  and  people  just  as  wise,  if  they 
would  whistle  more  and  argue  less. 

It  takes  half  a  lifetime  to  learn  to  make  anything  better  than  any¬ 
one  else,  if  it’s  only  pitching  pennies  at  a  hub. 

Method  and  dispatch  govern  the  world. 

Face  all  things;  even  adversity  is  polite  to  a  man’s  face. 

Honest  men  are  scarce,  and  are  a-going  to  be  scarcer. 

It  is  the  little  mote  in  our  own  eye,  that  enables  us  to  see  the  beam 
in  our  neighbor’s  eye  so  plainly. 

There  ain’t  a  two-legged  thing  on  this  earth  can  outlimp  a  lame 
duck. 

You  will  always  notice  one  thing;  when  a  cat  purrs  the  most,  she 
has  just  thought  of  some  kind  of  deviltry. 

If  contentment  is  a  virtue,  it  is  better  to  be  content  with  a  lot 
than  with  a  little. 

There  is  nothing  so  valuable,  and  nothing  so  cheap,  as  civility; 
you  can  almost  buy  land  with  it. 

If  you  want  to  make  friends,  interest  yourself  in  the  affairs  of 
others;  don’t  try  to  interest  them  in  yours. 

Prejudice  is  a  house  plant,  that  is  very  apt  to  wither  if  you  take  it 
outdoors  among  folks. 
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SOME  HOSS  SENSE  FROM  JOSH  BILLINGS 

The  mind  of  man  is  like  a  piece  of  land,  that  must  be  manured 
with  learning,  plowed  with  energy,  sown  with  virtue,  and  harvested 
with  economy. 

I  never  judge  a  man  by  the  length  of  his  creed,  but  by  the  breadth 
of  it. 

I’ve  never  known  anything  too  ridiculous  to  be  followed. 

Learning  seems  to  be  driving  common  sense  out  of  the  world. 

Those  men  whose  brains  are  few  but  active  are  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  business. 

A  man’s  way  of  thinking  is  the  crook  in  the  dog’s  tail,  and  can’t  be 
got  out,  and  everyone  should  be  allowed  to  wag  his  own  peculiarity 
in  peace. 

I  am  an  uncompromising  radical,  up  to  date,  but  when  I  reach  the 
other  world  I  can  be  a  conservative,  if  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing. 

Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  you  might  take  the 
same  road  yourself,  once  in  a  while. 


This  a  a  glorious  country!  It  has  longer  rivers  and  there  are  more 
of  them  and  they  are  muddier  and  deeper,  and  run  faster,  and  rise 
higher,  and  make  more  noise,  and  fall  lower,  and  do  more  damage 
than  anybody  else’s  rivers.  It  has  more  lakes,  and  they  are  bigger 
and  deeper,  and  clearer,  and  wetter  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
Our  rail-cars  are  bigger,  and  run  faster,  and  pitch  off  the  rails 
oftener,  and  kill  more  people  than  all  other  rail-cars  in  this  and 
every  other  country.  Our  steamboats  carry  bigger  loads,  are  longer 
and  broader,  burst  their  boilers  oftener,  and  send  up  their  passengers 
higher,  and  the  captains  swear  harder  than  steamboat  captains  in 
any  other  country.  Our  men  are  bigger  and  longer,  and  thicker, 
can  fight  harder  and  faster,  drink  more  mean  whiskey,  chew  more  bad 
tobacco,  and  spit  more,  and  spit  further  than  in  any  other  country. 
Our  ladies  are  richer,  prettier,  dress  finer,  spend  more  money,  break 
more  hearts,  wear  bigger  hoops,  shorter  dresses,  and  kick  up  the 
devil  generally  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  other  ladies  in  all  other 
countries.  Our  children  squall  louder,  grow  faster,  get  too  expansive 
for  their  pantaloons,  and  become  twenty  years  old  sooner  by  some 
months  than  any  other  children  of  any  other  country  on  the  earth. 

Josh  Billings 
Good  for  ninety  days. 


A  Word  of  Thanks 


Only  my  own  limitations  of  time  and  memory  have  kept  this  list 
from  lengthening.  To  all  whom  I  have  failed  to  name  I  would  apol¬ 
ogize,  and  add  my  thanks  to  these.  Among  the  spices  that  flavor  this 
delightful  pot-pourri  called  Dutchess  a  sense  of  history  is  not  the 
least  agreeable.  At  least,  I  have  found  it  so,  and  look  to  the  time 
when  the  County  and  its  Towns  will  enshrine  their  records  in  ade¬ 
quate  rooms  and  vaults,  so  that  this  spice  will  give  zest  to  their  life. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  these  who  have  made  the  researcher’s 
path  smoother: 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard  Aldrich)  for  quite 
numberless  hints  and  helps;  for  Rokeby  materials,  and  for  the  Life 
of  Cogswell.  Her  nephew,  Mr.  William  Astor  Chanler,  most  gen¬ 
erously  put  at  my  use  his  remarkable  materials  for  the  life  of  John 
Armstrong.  I  confidently  predict  his  work  will  bring  a  full  reappraisal 
of  Armstrong’s  career. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  M.  Hart  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hart  gave  me  access 
to  records  of  the  Hart  Company.  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  of  Rhinebeck 
introduced  me  to  John  Thompson  and  other  Rhinebeck  worthies, 
and  to  the  papers  of  Mrs.  DeLaPorte.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Thompson  gave  consent  to  the  deposit  of  the  Margaret 
Livingston  letters  in  Vassar  Library.  Mr.  E.  E.  Perkins  gave  me  his 
story  of  the  candidacy  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  did  Peter  Troy 
and  John  Mack,  both  of  them  friends  of  many  years,  and  much 
lamented. 

The  International  Business  Machines  Company,  the  Texas  Com¬ 
pany,  the  State  Hospitals  in  Dutchess,  the  U.  S.  Green  Haven  Prison, 
through  their  kind  offices,  became  sources  for  this  history.  Mr. 
Thomas  Murphy  loaned  racing  records;  the  Thomas  Thompson 
Trust  their  story  of  faithful  trusteeship;  Director  W.  Stephen 
Thomas  of  the  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  loaned  his 
family’s  documents  on  Henry  Livingston’s  poetic  claims. 

I  owe  much  to  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Clara  Steeholm 
in  interviewing  and  in  other  valued  ways  of  reporting;  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elijah  Tompkins  for  documents  of  summer  guests  and  official 
manuals;  to  Rev.  Father  Kaminski  for  data  about  St.  Joseph’s  parish; 
to  Mrs.  Louis  S.  Ring  and  Mr.  David  Ring  for  the  loan  of  family 
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and  area  documents;  to  Professor  A.  S.  Warthin  for  the  use  of  his 
(recorded)  lecture — in  my  local  history  course  on  Dutchess  rocks. 

For  loans  of  important  material  I  would  thank  Mrs.  Araminta 
Mahoney;  the  Pringle  Home  for  old  papers;  Mrs.  D.  Rapelye;  Mrs. 
Keene  Richards;  Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley;  Mrs.  Cynthia  Sweet;  Miss  Mary 
Taber;  Mr.  Charles  Nutter;  Mr.  John  Wallberg;  Mrs.  Wallace  Bedell. 

Most  grateful  have  been  the  loans  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Spencer  (of 
British  travelers);  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bisbee  on  College  Hill  and  the 
Monitor  (the  papers  of  his  Grandfather  J.  F.  Winslow);  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  Mr.  Harris  Cookingham  on  the  Ashmead-Bartletts;  Pres¬ 
ident  Carroll’s  papers  on  Bennett  College;  Richard  Gummere’s  on 
Bard  College. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  The  Dutchess  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  use  of  their  bulletins  and  manuscript  materials;  for  the 
aid  of  their  area  officers  in  suggesting  points  of  interest  for  my  map; 
to  Mrs.  Amy  Pearce  VerNooy,  Secretary,  for  her  aid  in  compiling 
the  list  of  “lost  Neighborhoods”,  and  for  many  other  aids. 

I  would  thank  also  the  librarians:  Mrs.  VerNooy  and  Miss  Alber¬ 
tina  Traver  of  the  Adriance  Library,  Poughkeepsie,  for  unfailing 
help;  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  New  York 
State  Library;  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Congressional 
Library,  the  Vassar  College  Library,  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Society  Library  at  Cooperstown,  the  local  and  area  libraries  in  this 
region  for  many  kindnesses. 

Church  officers  have  been  very  helpful:  Fishkill,  Poughkeepsie, 
Rhinebeck,  Red  Hook  Millerton,  Pawling,  Pleasant  Valley,  Clinton, 
and  other  parishes  have  furnished  me  with  records  and  news.  Quaker 
archives  in  New  York  City  and  at  Quaker  Hill  have  been  most  kind. 
The  Quaker  Hill  series  is  especially  rich  in  local  lore.  To  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker ,  the  Rhinebeck  Gazette,  the  Harlem  Valley 
Times,  and  others  I  make  acknowledgment  of  free  access  and  use 
of  their  files.  Much  of  narrative  is  a  transcription  from  their  issues. 

County  Clerk  Frederick  A.  Smith  has  kindly  given  me  the  use  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  maps.  Others  have  been  loaned  to  me. 
For  these,  and  other  loans  and  aid,  I  am  indebted  to  P.  Bahret, 
Stephen  Bockee,  Clifford  Buck,  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  P.  A.  Vale, 
Mrs.  Evangeline  Darrow,  Henry  Downer,  Col.  Amory  V.  Eliot,  Revel 
Tobin,  Raymond  Guernsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ketcham,  Ralph 
Kimlin,  Mrs.  Olive  Lovejoy  Knauss  (for  “Down  Memory  Lane,” 
unpublished  MS.),  A.  S.  Thomas,  Chester  S.  Winslow. 

Permission  has  been  most  generously  granted  to  quote  from  the 
following  works : 
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William  A.  Chanler,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Armstrong.  (MS.) 

W.  Stephen  Thomas,  Papers  relating  to  Henry  Livingstone,  Jr.  ( MS. ) 

Ulysses  P.  Hedrick,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
History  of  Horticulture. 

Olin  Dows,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park. 

Genieve  Lamson,  Dutchess  County  Guide. 

John  DuBois  Freer,  Letters  of  DuBois  Family.  (MS.) 

Random  House,  Extract  of  Speech  at  Vassar  College,  of  Frankin  D. 
Roosevelt.  From  speeches,  etc. 

Century  Magazine,  Mr.  D.  H.  Perrin,  Apothegms  of  Henry  W.  Shaw, 
Appleton,  Century,  Crofts. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  MAPS  “HISTORIC  SITES” 

The  following  members  of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society 

made  valuable  suggestions  of  sites  in  their  neighborhoods.  They 

are  gratefully  acknowledged.  For  any  errors  or  omissions,  the  writer 

is  at  fault. 

Amenia.  Charles  M.  Benham. 

Bangall  and  Stanfordville.  Mrs.  Elinor  C.  Beckwith. 

Beacon  and  Fishkill.  Robert  W.  Doughty,  Edith  A.  VanWyck. 

Beekman.  Clifford  M.  Buck,  Mary  B.  Hoag. 

Hyde  Park.  Clinton  and  Staatsburgh.  H.  Richard  VanVliet. 

Dover.  Tom  Bryce. 

LaGrange.  Clifford  M.  Buck. 

Northeast.  Chester  Eisenhuth. 

Pleasant  Valley.  Clifford  M.  Buck. 

Pine  Plains.  Helen  M.  Netter. 

Pawling.  Helen  Green  Daniels. 

Poughkeepsie.  Hon.  John  R.  Schwartz,  Dr.  C.  O.  Davison,  Ralph 
Kimlin. 

Rhinebeck.  Elizabeth  Lown,  Anna  M.  Hill,  Katherine  B.  Suckley. 

Red  Hook.  Gen.  John  Ross  Delafield,  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Saulpaugh 
(Cecilia  H.),  Mrs.  Warren  W.  Rockefeller  (Frederica  C.), 
George  W.  Roach,  Charles  Dawes  Champlin,  Harris  Cooking- 
ham. 

Sharon.  Frank  N.  Spencer. 

To  Marie  M.  Tompkins  (Mrs.  Elijah  Tompkins),  documentary  ana¬ 
lyst,  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  study  of  many  sources, 
and  very  helpful  co-operation  in  the  organization  of  material. 
Her  enthusiasm  through  many  months  has  been  a  real  inspira¬ 
tion. 
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for  example,  Poughkeepsie  Journal  (POJ),  Eagle  (POE).  Other  titles 
are  abbreviated  as  REP  HER,  Republican  Herald,  POL  BAR, 
Political  Barometer. 


chapter  1 

Armstrong,  John.  Collection  of  Papers  .  .  .  (Newburgh  Addresses) 
printed  by  Samuel  Loudon,  Fishkill.  1783.  Hints  to  Young  Generals. 
Kingston.  1812.  Life  of  General  Wayne.  Life  of  General  Montgomery. 
Message  from  President  Madison.  .  .  .  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812. 
1836.  Papers  relating  to  French  Affairs.  Sketch  of  events  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  1814.  Treatise  on  Agriculture.  Notice  of  Mr.  Adams’  Eulogium 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  James  Monroe.  1832. 

Hammond,  Jabez  D.  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  State  of  New 
York  ...  to  December,  1840. 

Loudon,  Samuel.  New  York  Packet  and  American  Advertiser,  Feb.-Aug., 
1783. 

Pratt,  J.  W.  Expansionists  of  1812.  N.  Y.  1925. 

Platt,  E.  Poughkeepsie,  306  (Po’  Hotel). 

Chanler,  W.  A.  Armstrong  Papers,  with  notes,  privately  held,  and  loaned 
for  local  reference. 

Lossing,  Benson  F.  Notice  of  Armstrong,  Eagle,  Jan.  15,  1873. 

Coalition,  and  Prisoners  of  Hope.  Repr.  in  N.  Y.  Journal,  1820;  POJ  Dec. 
31,  1819. 

Croghan,  Gen.  George,  POJ  Feb.  3,  1813. 

Political  Barometer,  Dec.  2,  1806  (On  Clinton-Burr) . 

Tammany  in  Dutchess,  POJ  Feb.  22,  1816,  Mar.  8,  1820;  Apr.  5,  1822. 
Hasbrouck,  Frank,  The  County  of  Dutchess,  1909,  129  (on  Mooney) 
Spencer,  Philip,  Affair.  POJ  Mar.  5,  1815. 

Philip  Spencer,  brother  of  Ambrose,  was  a  blustering  bully.  He  challenged  a 
recruiting  officer  because  he  objected  to  Spencer’s  overbearing  conduct  toward 
an  enlisted  soldier  on  duty,  and  posted  him  when  he  was  refused  satisfaction. 
Later,  Philip  was  indicted  for  arson,  in  the  burning  of  a  factory  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  but  got  off  because  the  judge  ruled  that  no  crime  had  been  committed 
because  the  owner  had  consented  to  the  fire!  Dutchess  citizens  in  large  numbers 
protested  and  demanded  Philip’s  removal  from  the  office  of  sheriff.  This  took 
place  in  1816.  POJ  Mar.  5,  1815. 

Armstrong  in  France.  Mr.  Harris  Cookingham  has  a  gold  spoon  from  the 
service  given  by  Napoleon  to  Armstrong. 

Kosciuszko  Armstrong  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  I.  Spencer,  son  of 
Ambrose. 

Dr.  David  Hosack  once  treated  Armstrong  and  Spencer  for  poisoning 
from  misguided  bees. 

“Bladensburg  Races.”  The  Anacostia  River,  widening  out  above  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Potomac,  provided  an  easy  defense  with  its  two  bridges.  Seven 
miles  up,  the  stream  could  be  easily  crossed.  Yet,  General  Winder,  whom 
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Madison  had  appointed  in  command,  chose  the  Navy  Yard  Bridge  as  his  point 
of  defense.  The  British,  of  course,  went  to  Bladensburg,  and  Winder  had  to 
race  there  to  oppose  them.  Monroe  then  took  command,  and  misplaced  the 
guns.  Armstrong  was  a  displaced  and  silent  attendant,  and  became  Madison’s 
scapegoat.  See  Adams,  Henry,  History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1801  to  1817,  viii,  143. 

On  Jackson’s  appointment,  see  Adams,  viii:317.  On  Monroe,  vi:426-7. 
Armstrong’s  recreation  was  hunting  the  Catskills,  I  suppose  for  bear,  wolf, 
and  wildcat. 

Verplanck  in  the  Clinton  campaign;  POJ  Dec.  31,  1819. 

The  John  Henry  affair.  POJ  Dec.  10,  Apr.  8,  1812.  Henry  was  a  double¬ 
crossing  spy  who  was  richly  rewarded  by  Congress  for  revealing  the 
disaffection  of  New  Englanders. 

The  only  Dutchess  naval  hero  of  the  war  was  Captain  Beekman  V.  Hoff¬ 
man,  who  brought  safe  in  to  port  the  British  frigate  Cyane,  after  its 
capture  by  the  Constitution  of  which  Hoffman  was  Commandant. 
The  cutter  General  Armstrong,  a  privateer,  put  up  a  gallant  fight  at  Fayal 
that  cost  the  British  navy  as  many  men  as  almost  any  other  action. 
The  fleet  was  delayed  by  this,  and  the  time  lost  was  helpful  in  the 
defense  of  New  Orleans.  According  to  the  Republican  Herald,  the 
Armstrong  sailed  from  Poughkeepsie  on  this  voyage.  Rep.  Her.  Nov. 
30  and  Dec.  21,  1814. 

Anecdote  Rep.  Her.  Dec.  21, 1814. 

Federal  Republican  (Boston)  predicted  the  fall  of  the  Union,  if  New 
Orleans  fell. 

chapter  2 

Poucher,  J.  Wilson,  James  Emott,  and  some  of  his  Dutchess  County 
descendants,  DCHS  25:36. 

Poucher,  J.  Wilson,  Smith  Thompson  of  Dutchess  County,  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  DCHS  25:26. 

Judge  Joseph  Folsom,  Barnard,  DCHS  28:88. 

Page  27.  The  most  famous  lawyer  of  Dutchess  won  his  fame  elsewhere. 
Edward  Livingston,  of  Rhinebeck  in  1795  introduced  a  resolution  in 
Congress  calling  for  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  penal  code.  It 
was  not  adopted,  but  Livingston’s  attack  marked  him  as  America’s 
first  social  reformer.  In  Louisiana,  when  asked  to  construct  a  penal 
code,  he  planned  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  re-education 
and  rehabilitation  of  criminals,  segregation  of  different  classes  of 
offenders,  and  other  measures  far  in  advance  of  his  day. 

His  address  to  the  New  Orleans  citizens  was  said  to  have  saved  the  city 
in  1814.  He  served  Jackson  loyally  as  aide  and  interpreter,  and 
brought  his  client  Lafitte  over  to  the  American  side.  He  wrote  Jack¬ 
son’s  proclamation  on  Nullification.  In  all,  he  was  probably  the  most 
brilliant  jurist  of  his  day.  His  extravagance  hurt  him,  and  a  sub¬ 
ordinate’s  thefts  cost  him  the  New  York  position  he  had  earned, 
though  he  repaid  every  cent,  and  more.  As  Secretary  of  State  and 
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Minister  to  France,  he  was  efficient;  but  his  chief  merit  was  his 
high  ethical  ideals.  In  later  years  he  lived  at  Rhinebeck.  My  in¬ 
formant  on  John  Stoutenburgh  is  Col.  A.  V.  Eliot  of  Hyde  Park. 

chapter  3 

Platt,  Isaac.  Estimate  of  his  character  and  services  almost  wholly  from 
his  own  pen  from  1830  to  1870.  His  grandchildren  have  been  most 
helpful;  but  the  materials  are  not  many.  His  library,  his  interests, 
were  engrossed  in  his  profession.  In  the  Journal  until  1828,  the 
Dutchess  Intelligencer  until  1833,  the  Intelligencer  and  Republican 
until  1834,  and  the  Eagle  until  1843,  when  the  Journal  came  back 
to  him,  Platt  remained  true  to  himself.  The  dropping  of  the  name 
Journal  was  a  tribute  to  his  strength.  Highlights  of  his  journalism: 
espousal  of  anti-slavery  and  temperance  causes,  in  November  1839; 
the  history  of  the  Whig  party,  13  issues  from  February,  1848;  the 
story  of  “the  game”  in  April  of  ’48;  denunciation  of  bribery  at  elec¬ 
tions,  June  7,  1861;  his  “Rambles  Down  East”  in  1853,  Canada  in 
1851,  and  the  West  in  1857;  his  County  history  in  1857;  his  espousal 
of  “Backbone”  Republicanism  in  1854,  with  the  song 

Arise,  arise,  ye  braves. 

And  let  your  war-cry  be 
Free  speech,  free  press,  free  soil,  free  men, 

Fremont,  and  Victory ! 

Dutchess  played  its  part  in  breaking  up  the  control  of  the  presidential 
office  by  the  Virginians.  James  Tallmadge  Jr.  split  the  state  vote  and 
brought  about  J.  Q.  Adams’  nomination.  N.  P.  Tallmadge  beat  Clay 
at  the  finish,  Van  Buren  and  Edward  Livingston  carried  Jackson’s 
campaign. 

Clinton’s  victory  over  the  Bucktails  of  Tammany  in  1826  was  celebrated 
in  a  letter  of  Robert  Noxon  of  84  Market  Street  in  Poughkeepsie 
(DCHS  11:12-15)  to  his  son  Bartholomew  Davis  Noxon.  Out  of 
this  welter  of  parties  Isaac  Platt  evolved  his  own  slogan:  “My  party, 
right  or  wrong.” 

July,  R.  M.  Essential  New  Yorker  (Verplanck).  N.  Y.  1942. 

Bellington,  Ray  A.  The  Protestant  Crusade.  New  York.  1938. 

Harvey,  S.  K.  Gulian  Verplanck,  a  forgotten  Knickerbocker.  Chicago. 
1936. 

Bryant,  W.  C.  Discourse  on  G.  C.  Verplanck.  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  1870. 

Reynolds,  J.  N.  Mocha  Dick.  New  York.  1932  (Reprint). 

Reynolds,  J.  N.  Address  on  the  Pacific  area.  Hall  of  Congress.  1836. 

Van  Deusen,  G.  G.  Tlmrlow  Weed,  Wizard  of  the  Lobby.  Boston.  1947. 

As  late  as  1857  Dutchess  County  still  paid  the  highest  tax  outside  the 
metropolitan  district. 

Reynolds,  J.  N.  Whig  speech  in  Poughkeepsie,  Aug.  30,  1859. 

The  Eagle  went  for  Liberia  Sept.  14,  1850. 
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Anti-Rent  troubles.  “Inexplicable,”  Dec.  28,  1840.  Poughkeepsie  Guards 
alerted,  Jan.  4,  1845.  Later  outrages;  March  23,  29,  1851.  Roraback 
bam-buming,  May  25,  1847;  J.  S.  Anable,  anti-rent  candidate  for 
Congress  in  Hudson,  Nov.  25,  1848. 

Samuel  Tilden’s  most  intimate  political  friend  was  James  Mackin  of 
Fishkill;  hasbrouck  314. 

Van  Vliet’s  sword,  May  8,  1847. 

Tyler  as  Benedict  Arnold,  March  1,  1845. 

In  1850,  seventeen  strikers  were  arrested  for  striking  to  obtain  a  wage 
of  one  dollar  a  day.  Eagle,  June  6. 

Resolutions  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Milan  supported  the  Safety  Fund  for 
deposit  insurance,  July  15,  1837.  Judge  Daniel  C.  Verplanck  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Middle  District  Bank,  the  victim  of  a  speculator, 
A.  S.  Pell  of  Hyde  Park  and  New  York.  Charles  H.  Ruggles  managed 
the  matter.  (Letter  April  4,  1826,  Verplanck  papers,  NYHS,  Box 
10).  John  Thompson’s  great  speech  on  the  arrest  of  filibuster  Walker 
in  1858  followed  his  capture  by  Commodore  Paulding,  son  of  the 
Dutchess  soldier  John  Paulding  who  captured  Andre. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Blacksmith  was  William  H.  Van  Wagner,  a  great 
temperance  lecturer  (e.g.,  at  Louisville  May  7,  1847).  A  great  mass¬ 
meeting  in  Washington  Hollow,  May  16-17,  1857.  The  Eagle  urged 
the  purchase  of  slaves.  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  son 
of  the  famous  Lutheran  Minister  of  Rhinebeck,  Rev.  Frederick  Quit- 
man  of  the  Stone  Church,  carried  out  his  filibuster  in  1857. 

A  great  temperance  rally  in  Poughkeepsie,  April  11,  1874.  “Scores  of 
signers”  filled  the  Congregational  church  polling-booths  for  days. 

chapter  4 

Dutchess  went  Republican  in  1860  and  1861,  in  the  latter  year  the  only 
county  on  the  river  solid  for  the  Republicans  ( Eagle  Nov.  15,  1861). 
But  in  1862  the  county  went  for  H.  Seymour  for  governor  by  281. 
She  recovered  herself  next  year,  and  was  “straight”  Republican  in 
1864.  Lincoln  carried  Poughkeepsie  by  249.  The  Eagle  stood  for  a 
strong  war  policy  throughout. 

Lincoln’s  visit  at  Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  19,  1861. 

Tar  and  feathers,  May  2,  1863. 

The  Vermont  Volunteers  got  a  very  cool  reception  August  4,  1863,  when 
they  came  to  keep  order  after  the  New  York  City  riots.  “Not  a 
friendly  soul”  greeted  them. 

The  Monitors  battle  was  reported,  Eagle,  March  10,  1862.  Mr.  Joseph 
Bisbee,  grandson  of  J.  F.  Winslow,  has  furnished  me  with  family 
data. 

Women’s  Relief  Association,  December,  1862. 

Wheeler,  F.  B.,  The  First  Monitor  and  its  Builders,  1884.  Pamphlet. 

Wheeler,  F.  B.,  John  F.  Winslow  and  the  Monitor.  Nov.  21,  1893. 
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Benton,  Charles  E.,  and  Cook,  S.  The  Dutchess  County  Regiment ,  1907. 

Titus,  Captain  Richard,  Letters  from  the  Front ,  DCHS  MSS. 

chapter  5 

Commemorative  Biographical  Record,  (CBR)  for  Ketcham  family  data. 

Benton,  Charles,  Dutchess  County  Regiment,  1907. 

Obituary  notice  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Ketcham,  1906. 

Congressional  Record,  Memorial  speeches  on  Gen.  J.  H.  Ketcham,  1906. 

Platt,  John  I.  The  Dutchess  County  Case.  Eagle,  Oct.  17,  1892,  and 
later.  Also  pamphlet  of  this  name,  N.  Y.  State  Library,  Albany. 

New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,  1891.  New  York  State  History,  p.  372. 

Fremont  Legion,  Eagle,  May  3,  1863. 

During  the  summer  of  1865  throngs  used  to  gather  on  the  Kaal  Rock 
above  the  harbor,  and  cheer  the  steamships  as  they  passed  upriver 
carrying  home  the  victorious  veterans. 

CHAPTER  6 

President  Roosevelt  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Historical  Society.  His  services  in  securing  documents  on  the  invasion 
of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  1777  are  described  in  volume  20,  p.  88. 
The  series  was  continued  in  21:90  and  23:14. 

Richard  Lovejoy,  Down  Memory  Lane,  MS.  memoir,  loaned  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Olive  Lovejoy  Knauss. 

Dows,  Olin,  President  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park.  American  Artists  Group, 
N.  Y.,  1949. 

I  have  trusted  to  personal  reminiscences  of  the  persons  named  in  the 
text:  E.  E.  Perkins;  Peter  H.  Troy;  Hon.  John  E.  Mack;  Thomas  J. 
Newbold;  George  Von  L.  Spratt;  John  K.  Sague;  all  personal  friends 
of  many  years.  I  have  checked  these  so  far  as  possible. 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Richard  (Margaret  Chanler)  Family  Vista,  in  press  at 
this  writing. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Hobart,  interview  at  the  time. 

Haveland,  Benjamin,  DCHS  27:29.  Anecdote  from  his  pastor. 

chapter  7 

Rhyme,  from  Journal,  Mar.  3,  1830. 

Eagle,  on  Irish  Famine,  July  10,  1847.  The  first  Irish  mass  meeting,  Apr. 
24,  1868. 

Riots  etc.  from  daily  press,  of  the  time.  Studies  of  immigrant  groups,  on 
file  in  Vassar  College  Library. 

First  organized  work  for  Negroes,  D.  C.  Colonization  Society,  Apr.  12, 
1832. 

Miss  Rossa  Cooley,  daughter  of  Prof.  LeRoy  C.  Cooley  conducted  on  St. 
Helena  Island,  S.  C.,  the  Penn  School,  a  favored  Dutchess  enter¬ 
prise.  It  was  conducted  on  progressive  lines,  and  is  now  managed 
as  a  state  enterprise. 
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Hupfel,  Myers,  and  others.  From  CBR.,  records  in  most  instances  direct 
from  family  sources. 

Mrs.  Hardy  Steeholm  (Clara  Snydecker)  obtained  individual  interviews 
with  twenty-five  persons.  Others  were  obtained  by  the  author. 

Walters,  Thorstina.  Modern  Sagas.  Fargo,  N.  D.  1953.  St.  Joseph’s 
R.  C.  Church,  Golden  Anniversary  Book,  kindness  of  Rev.  Father 
Kaminski.  Many  other  church  histories  and  documents  have  been 
furnished  me.  I  thank  all  concerned  but  can  name  only  Rev.  Dr. 
Philip  Allen  Swartz,  History  of  First  Congregational  Church ,  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

Bolding,  John.  Platt,  135,  and  contemporary  press. 

chapter  8 

There  was  nothing  local  about  internal  improvement  in  Dutchess  County, 
except  the  severity  of  the  epidemic.  It  was  John  Quincy  Adams’ 
policy;  it  was  furthered  by  William  H.  Seward  in  New  York.  The 
first  symptoms,  in  December,  1816,  were  early  in  the  movement,  but 
were  not  followed  up.  Martin  Hoffman’s  letter  to  H.  I.  Redfield 
attributing  New  York’s  prosperity  to  local  initiative  in  internal  im¬ 
provement  was  written  July  31,  1826.  The  Hoffmans  were  a  Dutchess 
family.  It  is  clear  that  improvement  had  become  the  order  of  the 
day  some  years  before  its  formal  organization. 

Anon.  Letters  from  the  Hudson,  1835.  The  importance  of  a  friendly  at¬ 
titude  toward  strangers  is  stressed. 

Platt,  E.,  The  Eagle’s  History  of  Poughkeepsie,  108-151.  A  careful  sift¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  records  of  the  boom  times  of  the  1830’s. 

Delafield,  Gen.  John  Ross,  The  Delafield  Genealogy,  a  monumental 
work,  with  a  full  account  of  John  and  Joseph  Delafield. 

Eagle,  Dec.  11,  1816;  a  summary  of  progress  to  date. 

Improvement  banquets  were  the  predecessors  of  our  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce.  At  a  banquet  May  21,  1838,  the  guests  dined  off  a  45  lb.  bass 
caught  from  Vassar’s  Brewery  Dock. 

Collyer,  Moses  W.  and  Verplanck,  William  E.  Sloops  of  the  Hudson, 
New  York,  1908.  The  Commodore  Jones  of  Fishkill,  built  1835,  was 
the  fastest  sloop  on  the  river,  holding  the  record  to  New  York  and 
return.  Farms,  too,  reached  a  peak  of  production  at  this  time. 

To  name  a  typical  son  of  the  Improvement:  Oliver  H.  Booth,  nephew  of 
Matthew  Vassar,  ran  off  to  sea  at  fourteen,  returned  at  eighteen, 
became  the  Vassars’  executive  officer,  owned  a  dozen  schooners  and 
sloops,  clerk  of  the  village,  director  of  banks,  president  of  Ice  Yacht 
Club,  paraded  his  old  period  piece  fire-engine  for  years.  CBR  44. 

Tomlinson’s  Museum;  DCHS  30:80-86. 

chapter  9 

Reynolds,  H.  W.  The  Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society,  (1806-1819) 
with  rules,  reports,  etc.  Jesse  Buel,  then  (1806)  in  Poughkeepsie, 
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went  to  Albany  and  edited  the  Argus,  the  farmers’  newspaper,  and 
The  Cultivator,  his  periodical,  till  1831.  Vassar’s  pumpkin,  Cult. 
1:312.  John  Armstrong  wrote  Buel:  “I  consider  you  in  some  degree 
an  61eve  of  mine.” 

Hedrick,  U.  P.  History  of  Agriculture,  called  the  river  the  bread  basket 
of  the  nation.  Soon  this  became:  “America  feeds  the  world.”  A  Pough- 
Poughkeepsie  Horticultural  Club  existed,  March  12,  1866. 

Myers,  Helen,  Big  Cows,  Po’N  Yer,  1955,  Aug.  21.  Big  apples.  Eagle, 
Dec.  4,  1862.  Cattle  of  Geo.  Ayrault,  Dec.  29,  1860  (jacket).  The 
lightest  weighed  3300  lbs. 

On  Downing,  DCHS  26:35.  Good  Topiaria  at  Thomedale. 

Spingarn,  Dr.  Joel  E.,  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent  and  the  early  history 
of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening  in  Dutchess  County,  etc. 
DCHS  22:36-70.  An  original  study  by  an  amateur  expert. 

Coffin,  Alexander,  Diary.  DCHS  29:43f. 

chapter  10 

Dodge,  William,  Letter,  from  the  Newell  Dodge  letters  in  the  Akin 
Hall  Library,  courtesy  of  the  Akin  Hall  Association. 

Harvey,  Sara  King,  Gulian  C.  Verplamck,  a  Forgotten  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago,  1934. 

Information  from  John  Piggott’s  grandson. 

Vassar,  Autobiography,  27,  crossed  in  1806  on  the  horse  ferry  at  “Ham¬ 
burg.” 

Horse  Ferry  at  Chelsea,  Glass,  Chas.  B.,  Chelsea  and  its  Mill,  DCHS 
5:25.  The  first  steam  ferry  is  claimed  here. 

Periaugers  were  used  here.  Sloops  here  were  at  one  time  owned  by 
Johns  Hopkins  and  his  sons,  with  C.  P.  Adriance  (ibid.,  26). 

Seitz,  Don.  Old  Steam  Boat  Days  on  the  Hudson.  A  delightful  bit  of 
nostalgia. 

Bank  of  Manhattan,  Ships  and  Shipping  of  old  New  York,  Boston,  1915. 

Shoudy,  W.  A.,  Stevens  Institute  Indicator,  Contribution  of  the  Stevens 
Family  to  ..  .  Steam  Navigation.  1909. 

Schermerhorn,  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post,  July  13,  1901. 

Cutler,  Carl  C.  Greyhounds  of  the  Sea.  New  York.  1930. 

Marvin,  Francis  M.  The  Van  Horn  Family  History. 

Henry  Clay  disaster.  Many  articles  in  local  papers,  July  and  August,  1852. 
New  York  Times,  July  29  f. 

Hackett,  Henry  T.  The  Hyde  Park  Patent,  DCHS  24:85  Gillinder, 
Cowman,  Schermerhorn;  86  (Mortimer  Livingston,  Francis  DePau, 
Wilks,  A.  S.  Pell). 

Harlow,  A.  F.  The  Road  of  the  Century,  N.  Y.  1947. 

Gould,  J.  P.  Review  of  Project  for  Bridging  the  Hudson  at  Pough-keepsie. 

1876.  Corwine,  W.  P.  History  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge.  1925. 

Colles,  Christopher,  Roads  of  the  U.  S.  1789.  Dutchess  on  map. 

Duerenberg,  J.  N.  Turnpikes.  1931. 
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Billings,  Henry.  Construction  Ahead!  N.  Y.  1951.  On  Rte.  199.  Excellent 
account  of  local  roads  from  Indian  trails  to  concrete. 

Editorial  on  the  pikes,  Eagle,  May  10,  1867. 

Stormville  Plank  Road,  Eagle,  Nov.  28,  1848.  Review  of  agricultural 
progress  April  26,  1856. 

Poughkeepsie’s  only  cyclone  described  in  full  in  Country  Journal,  June 
25,  1796. 

Trumbull,  A.  D.,  John  Stevens,  an  American  Record.  N.  Y.  1928. 

Hudson  River  R.R.  First  Annual  Report.  Van  Norden,  New  York.  1848. 

Short  History  of  New  York  State,  459,  for  concentration  along  water  belt, 
Hudson-Erie  Canal. 


chapter  1 1 

For  this  chapter  the  county  and  village  histories  are  very  detailed.  The 
problem  has  been  one  of  selection.  The  inheritance  of  abundant 
water-power,  the  existence  of  iron,  the  forests,  ice,  quarry,  and 
fisheries  all  contributed  to  make  industry  countywide.  A  general 
history  of  the  industry  is  needed. 

Briggs,  Harry  A.,  Crum  Elbow  Creek,  its  Mills  and  Dams,  DCHS 
34:38-68,  also  24:88-90.  Fifteen  mills  are  listed  on  this  sluggish 
stream,  and  five  on  its  tiny  tributaries.  See  also  Reynolds,  H.  W. 
Role  of  Plant  Life,  etc.,  17-25,  for  a  detailed  study  of  mills  in  the 
county.  Those  in  the  eastern  part  persisted  long  after  the  western 
ones. 

Brickmakers:  Bontecou,  CBR  264,  Aldridge  892. 

Tompkins,  Lewis,  CBR  52.  Many  local  notices. 

Whaling;  Platt,  110-135.  Dana,  R.  H.  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,  1840. 

Journal  June  6,  1832,  editorial  on  whaling. 

Reynolds,  J.  N.,  Mocha  Dick,  reprint  in  1932  by  L.  L.  Balcolm. 

Coffin,  Robert,  The  Last  of  the  Logan,  ed.  Harold  W.  Thompson. 
Ithaca,  1941.  MS.  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Tristram  Coffin  of  Stanford. 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  in  Poughkeepsie,  DCHS  17:17-32. 

Inventors  named  may  be  found  in  The  Commemorative  Record. 

Portland  cement,  see  DC  Guide,  1937,  p.  137.  Also  DCHS  5:25. 

Haight,  Elizabeth  H.,  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Matthew  Vassar, 
82-83.  1916. 

Telephone  development,  kindly  furnished  by  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  Local  notes  from  Peter  H.  Troy. 

A  typical  Dutchess  industrialist  was  Albert  L.  Rider  of  Rhinebeck,  CBR 
445.  He  built  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Summit  in  the  Catskills,  dredged 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  dug  part  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
and  built  the  large  Sodam  dam  in  Westchester.  Then  he  retired  to 
postmaster. 

Notes  on  the  Hart  Company  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hart. 

Information  on  International  Business  Machines  and  the  Texas  Company 
were  furnished  through  official  channels.  Mr.  Francis  S.  Peterson, 
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Historian  of  the  Texas  Company,  has  taken  a  special  interest  in  local 
history,  and  has  written  a  History  of  Glenham,  printed  DCHS 
39:27-34. 

Amenia  boasted  the  Eagle  condensed  milk  factory,  in  March,  1873. 

Icehouses  not  only  began  the  age  of  refrigeration,  but  taught  many  tech¬ 
niques  such  as  insulation.  They  were  built  with  double  walls  and 
charcoal  dust  between  them.  At  top  capacity  they  loaded  1200  cakes 
a  minute. 

The  Dutchess  Slate  Company,  with  a  Rhinebeck  quarry,  met  at  Loops’ 
tavern  August  24,  1812,  to  organize.  The  directors  were  David  Van 
Ness,  Philip  J.  Schuyler,  Christian  Schell,  Robert  Thompson,  Nathan 
Conklin,  and  John  Radcliff. 

Although  the  1837  panic  closed  Gamers  at  Wappingers,  Bloom’s  cooper¬ 
age,  and  the  big  mills  at  Glenham,  and  private  bills  replaced  cur¬ 
rency  for  a  time,  the  recovery  during  what  was  called  “the  Pressure” 
was  almost  as  rapid  as  the  slump.  From  1845  to  1855  was  perhaps 
the  high  mark  of  Dutchess  industry. 

The  Standard  Gage  Company  and  its  predecessor  which  once  occupied 
the  old  Welte-Mignon  factory  have  been  a  most  important  element  in 
the  development  of  Mass-production  through  their  high-precision 
tools.  Mr.  Erik  Aldeborgh  and  his  associates  brought  the  “Johanssen 
block”  into  the  field.  Mr.  Johanssen  went  to  Detroit,  but  Standard 
Gage  still  maintains  the  reputation  of  Poughkeepsie  artisans  for  skill. 

chapter  12 

Old  Dutchess  Forever!  102f.  for  the  Palatine  settlement,  93  for  Dutch 
traits;  153  for  New  Englanders;  197,  for  Quakers;  300,  for  Prender- 
gast. 

For  Robert  G.  Coffin,  CBR  124-125. 

Quaker  Hill  Series  (Local  History)  is  especially  valuable. 

Jacobus  Stoutenburgh  EsQ.  and  his  wife  Margaret  Teller,  memorial  of 
September  22,  1935. 

Cantin,  Eugene  J.  Historic  Hyde  Park-on-Hudson,  1949,  10-13. 

The  Howard  rigmarole  was  recited  to  me  by  my  friend  Frank  N.  Spencer 
of  Sharon. 

Phinney,  Rev.  William  R.  Brief  History  of  Millerton  Methodist  Church. 

chapter  13 

Ruggles,  Henry,  The  Ruggles  Lineage.  Wakefield,  Mass,  (privately 
printed ) . 

Reynolds,  Helen  W.  Records  of  Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  vol.  I. 
passim. 

Lincoln,  C.  Z.  Constitutional  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  II,  104f. 
The  free-school  tax-levy  in  each  district  was  a  Ruggles  motion. 
Charles  Ruggles  declined  the  nomination  for  governor.  He  urged 
kindness.  The  Dutchess  Bar  on  his  death  praised  his  “universal 
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courtesy  and  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  that  have  since  been 
adopted.” 

George  T.  Strong,  Diary,  4  vols.  Ed.  Nerins  and  M.  H.  Thomas. 

Samuel  Ruggles  was  the  creator  of  Union  Square  as  well  as  Gramercy 
Park.  Strong  reports  him  as  a  vigorous  thinker  and  speaker  on  all 
civic  matters. 

Reynolds,  H.  W.,  A  Lady  of  the  Victorian  Era,  DCHS  9:51-53.  Mary 
Broome  Ruggles  was  the  daughter  of  John  Broome,  after  whom 
Broome  County  was  named.  He  was  a  patriot  leader  and  Lt.  Gover¬ 
nor.  To  this  remarkable  group  should  be  added  Henry  J.  Ruggles, 
brother  of  Charles,  and  a  leading  attorney,  especially  active  in 
church  affairs.  Cf.  Reynolds,  above,  for  extended  notice. 

Steeholm,  Mrs.  Hardy  (Clara).  My  Kind  Physician.  (Gilbert  Pearsall) 
DCHS  29:11. 

For  information  about  the  Beacon  area  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  William  H. 
Pearse  of  the  Old  Troy  Road  in  Beacon,  High  School  principal  and 
leading  attorney. 

CHAPTER  14 

Howard  Crosby’s  poem,  from  his  recital  of  it  to  me. 

Halcyon  Hall,  pamphlet,  courtesy  of  Bennett  College. 

Smith,  J.  H.  History,  324,  for  George  H.  Brown,  who  came  in  1864. 

The  Woronock,  formerly  Yates  tavern,  became  one  of  the  first  country 
hotels  catering  to  summer  boarders.  See  For  Cassius  Smith  CBR  165. 

Smiley,  Albert  and  Alfred  Smiley.  Lake  Mohonk,  The  Story  of. 
Circular. 

Additional  information  from  family  and  friends. 

Boarding  accounts  from  Elijah  E.  Tompkins  and  others. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ackert  was  interviewed  by  Mrs.  Hardy  Steeholm. 

Beautiful  Dutchess,  Newburgh,  Dutchess  &  Conn.  R.R.  circular  ca-1880 
with  fists  of  boarding  houses. 

CHAPTER  15 

The  new  “developments”  and  “sub-sections”  are  fisted  in  the  map,  but 
are  not  recorded  here.  Names  will  melt  into  larger  units  when  the 
selling  pressure  slackens,  though  they  may  remain  for  years  as 
“Neighborhoods.”  Largest  of  all  is  Red  Oaks  Mill,  with  complete 
village  fife  and  community  spirit. 

4  H 

CHAPTER  1  6 

This  chapter  consists  for  the  most  part  of  personal  contacts. 

Paulding’s  remark  is  quoted  by  H.  B.  Tuckerman  in  his  Homes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Authors.  The  Mt.  Gulian  party  is  also  from  Mr.  Tuckerman. 

Mr.  Harris  Cookingham  disclosed  the  episode  of  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  at 
an  Historical  Society  meeting  at  Barrytown. 

The  Beacon  Library  (Howland  Library)  has  a  pamphlet  on  Presqu’Ile. 
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Mrs.  Maturin  Livingston’s  letters  are  now  on  deposit  at  Vassar 
College,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Thompson,  and  Mr. 
Lydig  Hoyt. 

Nancy  Shippen,  who  left  a  Journal,  was  Grandma  Grundy’s  aunt  by 
marriage. 


chapter  1  7 

Not  all  the  trouble  in  church  was  caused  by  theological  debate.  On  July 
8,  1829,  the  Journal  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the  lady  wearing 
the  smallest  bonnet  in  church. 

Tyler,  M.  C.,  Feb.  3,  1861.  Fred.  Douglass  lecture,  Mar.  13,  1865. 

Scott,  Robert.  Last  Dying  Bequest  and  Advice.  Kingston.  1834. 

Vassar-Van  Loon  controversy,  POE,  February- April,  1845.  Raymond 
meetings,  POE  Feb.  2,  1844-Mar.  3,  1844. 

Jedediah  Burchard  was  denounced  in  an  editorial,  July  19,  1837.  He  is 
said  to  have  added  two  hundred  members  to  the  church,  which  then 
promptly  failed. 

The  Wappingers  Falls  Presbyterian  Church  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  three  sisters  of  James  Lenox,  dwelling  on  Sheaffe  Road. 

St.  Margaret’s  beautiful  Gothic  church  in  Staatsburg  was  aided  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Livingston. 

Tallcott,  Joseph,  Memoirs  of.  Auburn,  1855.  Mostly  letters. 

Drury,  Rev.  J.  B.  Address,  150th  anniversary,  1887. 

The  Brothers  of  Nazareth,  CBR  149. 

LaFarge,  John.  The  Manner  is  Ordinary.  N.  Y.  1954. 

Borden,  L.  P.  Francesca  Cabrini.  N.  Y.  1947. 

Eunice  Mauwee,  the  Indian  chief’s  daughter:  interview  POE  May  5, 
1853. 

Mention  is  added  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  built  by  the 
members  of  the  church  in  1955. 

No  religious  group  is  more  history-minded  than  the  Friends.  At  225  East 
15th  Street,  New  York,  Mr.  Percy  Clapp,  himself  of  Dutchess,  is 
curator  of  a  wonderful  collection,  and  he  invites  further  gifts. 

Ver  Nooy,  Amy.  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  Poughkeepsie  Seer.  DCHS 
32:39-62. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Plan  of  schooling  by  nuns  in  public  schools  lasted 
from  1873  to  1898  under  Father  Nilan  and  Supt.  Edward  Burgess. 
Platt,  253,  and  daily  papers  of  the  time. 

chapter  1  8 

Graham,  Chauncey,  Letter  DCHS  6:51;  school  notice  DCHS  13:52. 
Graham’s  schoolhouse  was  used  for  “upwards  of  four  years”  as  a 
hospital  for  the  army,  1776-1780. 

Reese,  William  Willis.  Eighteenth  Century  Records  of  .  .  .  Rombout 
Precinct  .  .  .  DCHS,  1938. 

Talcott,  Joseph,  Memoirs  of.  Auburn.  1855. 
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Benton,  Joel.  Jacob  and  Deborah  Willetts.  Pamphlet.  1899.  DCHS 
20:25-47. 

Smith,  Philip  PI.  History ,  426f. 

Quaker  records  of  Mr.  Percy  Clapp.  Quaker  Hill  Pamphlets,  Hiram  Jones. 

Elias  Hicks,  Life  of. 

Lydia  H.  Booth.  Eagle  Nov.  4,  1842. 

Randall,  Samuel  S.  Common  School  System  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Lease  of  Dutchess  Academy  to  Rev.  Philander  Chase  denounced,  Jan.  31, 
1804. 

Troy.  1851.  D.  C.  Assn,  for  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,  March  25, 
1837. 

Friends  of  Public  Schools,  Mar.  2,  1844.  Mass-meeting,  Jan.  9,  1843. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  historical  review  1879-1894. 

German  School,  April,  1851. 

Editorial,  Our  Schools,  POJ  June  5,  1838.  Very  valuable.  Full  list  of 
College  Hill  School,  DCHS  36:31. 

Poughkeepsie  schools,  of  which  23  schools  and  1200  scholars  in  village. 

“Poughkeepsie  Plan,”  Catholic  Weekly,  Denver,  Jan.  13,  1957. 

Daily  Press  May  15  and  26,  1852,  articles  on  private  and  public  schools. 

Amenia  Seminary,  report,  July  1842,  Amenia  Times. 

Jones,  Theodore  F.  New  York  University.  1933.  9-34. 

Otis  Bisbee  and  Riverview,  CBR  28-29. 

Cogswell,  Joseph  G.  Life  .  .  .  as  sketched  in  his  letters.  Ed.  A.  E.  Ticknor. 
1874. 

Articles  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  Feb. -Mar.,  1819,  on  education  in  U.  S. 

Helen  Mary  Everett,  Hasbrouck,  749. 

Kline,  C.  P.  Spelman  College  Messenger,  Nov.  1953. 

Willcox,  Marie  F.  My  Friend  Bennett.  N.  Y.  1930.  Kindness  of  Miss 
C.  Carroll.  Also  pamphlet  on  Halcyon  Hall. 

Gummere,  Richard  Mott.  John  Bard,  Willie  Bard,  and  the  Founding  of 
St.  Stephens  College.  DCHS  40:43-52.  See  also  Newsletter,  Bard 
College,  1951  on  Zabriskie  estate. 

J.  D.  Sketchley,  principal  of  Dutchess  Academy  was  dismissed  in  1800, 
apparently  for  singing  Rule  Britannia  at  a  banquet.  DCHS  38:61. 

Eastman,  Harvey  G.,  CBR  12. 

Taylor,  J.  M.  and  Haight,  E.  H.  Vassar  (College),  New  York.  1915. 

chapter  19 

Kickapoo  Lecture  was  supplied  by  Miss  Hattie  Ballard  of  Holmes,  through 
Mrs.  E.  Tompkins  of  Cold  Spring. 

Supplementing  the  dates  in  the  text,  which  sufficiently  identify  the 
lectures  are  the  following  notes:  Howard  Crosby  lectures,  April, 
1857.  Artemus  Ward,  Feb.,  10,  1862.  Rev.  Cobb’s  Bible  Panorama, 
June  1,  1864.  A  thousand  attended.  Thompson,  John,  CBR  20,  Platt 
123.  Lectures:  Are  Miracles  Credible?  Reign  of  Law.  Principles  of 
Continuity.  Union  College,  1853.  Ten  lectures  on  Limits  of  Sacerdotal 
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Power,  in  1852.  In  one  of  these  he  parodied  the  pompous  delivery 
of  Fowler,  head  of  the  local  Law  School  Dec.  4,  1852. 

On  the  Press.  Long  article  on  its  history  by  I.  Platt  April  30,  1853,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  RJL  (B.  J.  Lossing?)  May  7. 

The  first  daily  was  the  Press,  May  1,  1852. 

The  typical  boiler-plate  of  the  time  is  illustrated  by  the  Eagle  in  the 
mid-century:  The  Tale-Teller,  a  fiction  column;  The  Historian,  a 
column  peculiar  to  Platt;  Moral  and  Religious;  Salmagundi;  Vicinity; 
Farmer;  Economical.  The  tone  began  to  be  chatty:  “Charley  Hallock, 
whose  obit  has  been  in  all  our  papers,  is  with  us  again.”  Aug.  9,  1859. 
The  New  Year’s  Address  ended  about  1836. 

The  greatest  scoop  of  the  age  was  President  Jackson’s  message  of  1836, 
delivered  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  was  printed  in  an  Eagle  extra 
on  Thursday  morning.  This  before  the  railroad  and  telegraph. 

The  highest  point  of  dramatic  entertainment  was  surely  by  Charlote 
Cushman  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  October  22,  1872.  Cross,  W.  R. 
The  Burned-Over  District,  on  revivals. 

Poughkeepsie  Lyceum,  DCHS  32:109.  Museum,  April  10,  1852. 

Dusenberry’s  Po’Literary  Institute  lectures  were  held  in  1836. 

chapter  20 

State  Charities  Aid  Society,  3d  Report.  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  19,  1874. 

On  Ruth  Morgan  and  Margaret  Norrie,  from  notices  loaned  through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Thompson,  also  personal  friendship. 

Dorothea  Dix,  Platt,  170.  Hurd,  H.  M.  Institutional  Care  of  the  Insane 
in  U.  S.,  1916,  I,  167,  III,  165.  Hudson  River  Hospital  was  first  to 
accept  acute  cases.  State  hospitals  have  very  generously  furnished 
me  with  data. 

On  Dutchess  Poorhouse,  POJ  1832.  700  cases  were  known  in  the  village. 

A  second  epidemic  struck  in  1849.  Dr.  Hosack,  4  columns  in  POJ  Feb.  10, 
1813. 

First  case-history  in  “Little  Fanny,”  Eagle  Mar.  1,  1845,  headed  “Life 
in  Poughkeepsie.”  Early  defense  of  domestics,  Eagle,  Dec.  24,  1863. 
Also  Dec.  8,  1866. 

Mother  Mary  Sebastian,  Catholic  News,  September  19,  1956. 

Vassar  Brothers  Institute  and  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  Platt  250.  Matthew 
Jr.  by  his  will  made  the  hospital  secure,  in  1884,  and  John  Guy 
carried  out  Matthew’s  intentions  for  the  Institute.  They  operated 
their  investments  as  a  modern  investment  trust,  traveling  over  the 
country,  and  buying  low-priced  stocks  that  showed  promise. 

Rogers,  Dr.  John  F.  History  of  Medicine  in  Dutchess  County,  1956,  also 
valuable  contribution  to  history  of  state  medicine. 

Rice,  Donalda  C.  Sickness  in  Dutchess  County,  Its  Cause,  Cure,  and 
Prevention.  State  Charities  Aid,  1915. 

Dutchess  Health  Association  (first  county  society  in  U.  S.)  reports. 
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CHAPTER  21 

For  the  Book  Store,  PJN  Aug.  12,  1829.  Potter’s  advertisements  display 
his  choice  of  reading  very  skillfully. 

On  Babcock,  POE  April  4,  1840. 

Benton,  Charles,  As  Seen  from  the  Ranks.  Century  91:376. 

Troutbeck,  a  Dutchess  County  Homestead,  DCHS  1916.  Four  Days  on  the 
Webatuck.  Troutbeck  Pamphlets.  Article  DCHS:26,  about  His  birth¬ 
place,  read  at  Troutbeck. 

Benton,  Myron.  Songs  of  the  Webatuck. 

Benton,  Joel,  Persons  and  Places. 

He  urged  eastern  Dutchess  to  demand  separate  county  standing,  in 
February,  1857. 

Lossing,  Benson  J.  A  delightful  picture  of  life  with  the  Lossing  family 
on  Pleasant  Ridge  is  in  DCHS  31:55  and  32:63.  Lossing  was  not 
a  trained  historian,  but  he  did  a  magnificant  job  in  awakening  the 
people  to  their  heritage.  In  opinions  he  was  usually  sound.  His  news¬ 
paper,  Fire  of  the  Flint,  was  a  clever  device.  The  sale  catalogue  of 
his  library,  May  9,  1913  reveals  a  collection  of  good  taste  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  breadth  of  interest.  He  wrote  probably  a  hundred  articles 
on  local  history  in  the  local  press. 

Mitchell,  Isaac,  Alonzo  and  Melissa.  The  second  edition  ran  to  550 
pages  against  the  218  of  the  first.  On  the  dispute  of  authorship, 
New  York  Times,  Post  and  Bookman  from  June,  1904  to  March 
1905.  The  most  perceptive  article — all  of  them  without  the  slightest 
use  of  Poughkeepsie  evidence — is  that  of  Professor  E.  B.  Reed  of 
Yale.  Nation,  Dec.  1,  1904. 

Mitchell’s  promise  to  enlarge  the  book  was  made  Nov.  26,  1804,  in  the 
Political  Barometer.  Albert  and  Eliza  began  in  No.  1  of  the  paper, 
Melville  and  Pharez  appeared  from  June  7  to  July  26,  1803.  Two 
other  stories,  Abdullah  and  A  Maid  of  San  Merino,  are  somewhat 
in  Mitchell’s  style. 

Mitchell,  Isaac.  Farewell  to  Dutchess  Co.,  Pol.  Bar.  Aug.  2,  1806.  He 
returned  in  1811,  completed  Alonzo,  and  died  in  1812. 

James,  Maria.  Wales,  and  Other  Poems.  New  York,  1839.  Introduction 
by  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter. 

Livingston,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Maturin)  references  to  Maria,  and  the  tea 
given  for  her.  She  had  been  at  “Aunt  Garrettson’s.” 

Niskayuna  and  Lebanon  were  Shaker  colonies  where  brooms  were  made. 
The  reference  to  C-y  and  J-n  dates  the  poem  at  1832. 

Reynolds,  H.  W.  Books  and  reading  in  Dutchess  County,  DCHS  22:107. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  other  books  by  Dutchess  authors,  or  about  the 
County. 

Eliot,  Maud  Stoutenburgh,  of  Hyde  Park.  Knickerbocker  Jingles.  1927. 
Rhymes  of  early  Dutch  leaders  in  New  York. 
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Chapman,  John  Jay.  Selected  Writings.  New  York.  1957.  Partly  written 
at  Red  Hook. 

Chapman,  Chanler  A.  The  Wrong  Attitude.  New  York.  1940.  “A  Bad 
Boy  at  a  Good  School.”  Early  depth  psychology. 

Richard  Connell  II  of  Poughkeepsie,  wrote  three  hundred  stories,  many 
of  them  in  popular  magazines.  They  were  good  journalism. 

Barnes,  P.  E.  Crum  Elbow  Folks. 

Horan,  J.  D.  King’s  Rebel. 

Seton,  Anya.  Dragonwyck. 

Carmer,  Carl.  Rebellion  on  Quaker  Hill.  A  story  of  Mehitabel  Wing. 
Juvenile. 

James,  Henry.  Confessions  of  a  Cousin.  A  Most  Extraordinary  Case.  Miss 
Gunton  of  Poughkeepsie. 

In  the  collected  works.  Poughkeepsie  does  not  figure  in  the  story,  which  is 
laid  abroad.  Poughkeepsie  is  where  rural  America  begins.  Wharton, 
Edith  (Jones).  Miss  Elizabeth  Jones,  Edith’s  aunt,  lived  at  “Friend¬ 
ship  Hall,”  near  the  Delano  place  in  Rhinebeck.  Stephen  Olin,  whom 
Miss  Wharton  mentions  in  A  Backward  Glance  as  a  friend,  told  his 
grandson  Olin  Dows  that  Henry  James  was  a  visitor  of  Edith  Jones 
at  the  house  on  Fiddlers  Bridge.  Mrs.  Wharton  describes  a  summer 
at  Rhinecliff,  and  her  aunt,  who  is  remembered  as  a  most  charming 
and  kindly  person,  was  to  the  girl  stiff  and  proper.  Probably  she  was 
not  attractive  to  this  imperative  person. 

chapter  22 

Cutten,  George  Barton,  and  Ver  Nooy,  Amy  Pearce.  The  Silversmiths 
of  Poughkeepsie,  30:23-41.  Early  notices  of  other  area  smiths  in 
newspaper  notices. 

P.  Potter.  The  Dyers  Assistant.  Poughkeepsie.  1813. 

Catalogue  of  Exhibition  at  Edgewood,  Millbrook,  DCHS  20:41.  1935. 

Catalogue  of  Folk  Arts,  Social  Museum,  Vassar  College,  1938. 

chapter  23 

Bolton,  Theodore,  and  Cortelyou,  Irwin  F.,  Ezra  Ames  of  Albany, 
New  York  Historical  Society,  1955. 

Loring  Selkreg  married  Jemima  Vassar,  Nov.  3,  1810.  POJ  Nov.  3,  1810. 
On  Feb.  22,  1826,  Loring  Selkreg  fell  in  a  scuffle  at  Buffalo  and  died 
of  a  fractured  skull. 

Smith,  R.  C.  The  Work  of  Timothy  Cole.  N.  Y.  1925. 

Poucher,  J.  W.,  and  Reynolds,  H.  W.,  Three  Artists — James  Smillie, 
James  David  Smillie,  George  Edwin  Bissell.  DCHS  26:68-70.  With 
illustrations  of  Smillie’s  Dover  Plains  and  J.  D.  Smilhe’s  Jefferson 
Street.  On  Bissell,  CBR  149. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  recently  purchasing  the  home  of  James  Smillie,  found 
some  fifty  engravings  of  the  artist  in  an  attic  box. 

On  the  Tivoli  pottery,  consult  Ancient  Documents  14051-6  in  the  office 
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of  the  County  Clerk.  A  yellow  ware  was  produced  for  a  short  time. 
The  Caire  pottery  was  producing  from  1840  to  1896,  under  the 
name;  John,  John  B.,  Jacob,  and  Adam.  An  earlier  pottery  had  a  kiln 
on  the  river  near  Poughkeepsie’s  Union  Dock,  from  1780  to  1840, 
when  Caire  bought  it.  DCHS  26:71-77. 

On  Orson  Fowler’s  octagon  houses,  Ver  Nooy,  Amy,  Fowlers  Folly,  and 
its  Builder,  DCHS  33:50-82,  is  definitive.  Also  more  about  Orson  S. 
Fowler,  DCHS  34:101-103.  A  good  account  is  in  Carmer,  Carl, 
The  Hudson,  1939,  ch.  xxiv,  “Eight  Sides  to  a  Home.”  Probably  the 
best  specimen  in  Dutchess  today  is  the  post-office  at  Red  Hook. 

Reynolds,  Helen  Wilkinson,  Dutch  Houses  in  the  Hudson  Valley  before 
1776,  Poughkeepsie,  1820;  Dutchess  County  Doorways  and  other 
Examples  of  Period  Work  in  Wood,  New  York,  1931. 

Artists  of  note  are  Clarence  F.  Chatterton,  Olin  Dows,  Emile  Walters,  and 
others  exhibiting  in  the  Dutchess  Art  Association  annually. 

On  Music. 

Andrus,  Helen  J.  A  Century  of  Music  in  Poughkeepsie.  Howard,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  1912. 

Aldrich,  Richard.  Musical  Discourse.  New  York.  1928. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quartette  flourished  in  the  70’s.  The  Dibblee  Opera 
House  in  Pine  Plains  drew  patronage  from  all  over  the  County. 

The  Hutchisons  concert,  Dec.  8,  1823. 

The  Dutchess  Musical  Association,  POJ  Feb.  2,  1822. 

Hudson  River  Musical  Association,  1845.  There  was  also  a  Union  Musical 
Association.  On  May  12,  1841,  A  Requiem  for  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  was  printed,  with  the  direction,  Air,  Poughkeepsie. 
I  have  no  trace  of  the  air. 

Ballads  and  songs  with  music  from  Dutchess,  Journal  of  American  Folk¬ 
lore,  1937,  collected  by  Vassar  students. 

Paderewski  played  Poughkeepsie,  in  1905. 

The  earliest  reference  to  rag-time  is  that  of  the  Hot  Rag  Orchestra  at 
Schmierkaese  Park  in  1898. 

chapter  24 

Paulding,  James  Kirke.  Literary  Life  of,  Selections  from  his  writings 
woven  into  a  brief  biography,  by  his  son,  William  Irving  Paulding. 
On  old  age,  Mar.  6,  1850,  p.  350.  On  life  in  the  country,  p.  299. 

Pauling  never  lost  his  love  of  the  countryside;  his  nature-bits  are  his  best. 
The  Old  Continental  and  the  Puritan’s  Daughter,  both  composed  at 
Hyde  Park,  were  among  his  most  careful  works. 

Ver  Nooy,  Amy  Pearce,  Josh  Billings,  DCHS  34:71-103.  The  full 
story  of  Henry  Shaw’s  life  in  Poughkeepsie.  Further  search  has  added 
nothing  of  importance  to  the  bibliography,  though  he  may  be  the 
author  of  newspaper  bits  even  earlier  than  those  listed.  An  Eastman 
College  album,  in  the  author’s  possession  contains  Josh’s  signature, 
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and  the  aphorism  “These  is  one  thing  no  man  is  prepared  for,  and 
them  is  twins.”  Joel  Benton,  wrote  of  him  in  Some  American  Humor¬ 
ists,  p.  109.  His  writings  in  Scribners  and  Century  Magazine  have 
not  been  used.  They  were  printed  from  1880  to  1888. 

Henry  Livingston.  For  my  materials  I  thank  once  again  Mr.  W.  Stephen 
Thomas.  All  family  data,  and  the  extracts  in  his  poems,  are  from  Mr. 
Thomas’s  collections.  A  typed  copy  of  the  poems  is  in  the  DCHS 
collections. 

Stevenson,  Burton.  Famous  Single  Poems.  N.  Y.  1913. 

Reynolds,  Helen  Wilkinson,  Editorial  Notes  on  the  writings  of  Henry 
Livingston,  Jr.,  DCHS  27:85-104. 

Thomas,  Dr.  Wm.  S.,  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.  DCHS  5:32-45. 

Patterson,  Samuel  W.,  The  Poet  of  Christmas  Eve.  New  York.  1956.  A 
delightful  and  sympathetic  account.  No  new  evidence  for  authorship 
is  adduced. 


chapter  25 

“The  Swamp  Angel.”  Fishkill  enjoyed  the  joke  quite  as  much  as  Isaac 
Platt,  even  if  it  delayed  the  naming  of  Beacon. 

Julius  Goebel  and  S.  R.  Naughton,  Law  Enforcement  in  Colonial  New 
York.  Columbia  Press,  1944.  .  .  .  (for  the  Clark  Skimelton)  Ellen- 
ville,  June  26,  1874.  Miss  Ida  Storm  Bartow,  of  Dorothy  Heights, 
Wappinger,  but  formerly  of  East  Fishkill,  patroness  of  the  original 
Bartow  Mansion  in  Pelham  Bay  Park,  is  my  source  for  the  picnics  at 
the  Looking  Rocks  and  elsewhere.  With  a  good  team,  her  farmer 
father  easily  made  New  York  in  a  day  for  an  outing.  “Sleigh  Carni¬ 
vals,”  as  in  1863,  with  races. 

An  “Ambulators”  outing  club  flourished  in  1877. 

The  “Merry  Bachelors”  skated  hither  and  to  their  parties,  in  their  “wild 
goose  chases,”  of  1865.  “Donation”  sleighrides  proved  a  profitable 
means  of  providing  for  charities. 

Caleb  Child’s  Drug,  Eagle,  April  9,  1854. 

The  grandest  ball  for  the  Fair,  was  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Hotel,  October, 
1822. 

College  Hill  Park,  bought  Oct.  11,  1892,  “bought  by  gentlemen.”  Other 
bidders  refrained. 

Ver  Nooy,  Amy.  To  the  Curious;  or.  The  Animals  Came  to  Town,  DCHS 
41:41-70.  With  full  bibliography,  to  which  may  be  added  a  paper 
submitted  to  the  Economics  Department  of  Vassar  College:  Carnivals 
in  Poughkeepsie.  MS.  on  file. 

chapter  26 

Regattas  were  apparently  a  part  of  the  Improvers’  program.  The  first  large 
one  seems  to  have  been  in  July,  1837.  Six-oared  barges  were  first  used 
in  1839.  In  1842  a  four-oared  race  was  held,  won  by  the  Washington 
Club  of  Poughkeepsie.  A  Rhinecliff  Club  is  noted  in  1858,  with  an 
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“annual”  regatta.  Bard  races  began  with  the  college.  In  1860  a 
sculling  race  between  Hanson  and  Burger,  over  a  VA  mile  course. 
Riots  at  races  were  reported,  June  28,  1865. 

Benjamin,  G.  W.  on  yachting;  Century  26:350;  46:531. 

Briggs,  Harry  A.  Ice-Yachting  on  the  Hudson  River,  DCHS  36:58-80; 
37:42-57. 

Briggs,  Harry  A.  The  Mary  Powell,  DCHS  38:36-57. 

Vassar’s  famous  sleigh-ride  on  the  Hudson  took  place  Feb.  1,  1837. 

A  Harvard-Yale  race  was  reported  in  1852.  The  Cornell-Columbia-Penn- 
sylvania  two-mile  race  in  1895. 

John  Burroughs  regularly  sailed  from  West  Park  to  Poughkeepsie  to  shop 
for  stores.  He  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  river  shoppers. 

chapter  27 

On  love  of  fast  driving,  POE,  1:30/1866. 

Dutchess  True  American,  Jan.  3,  1828;  Petition  from  Dutchess  to  N.  Y. 
Legislature,  for  variance  to  allow  one  race-track  in  Dutchess. 

On  Green  Mt.  Driving  Park,  DCHS  31:83. 

Three  Hunt  Clubs  have  flourished,  in  Rhinebeck,  Rombout  (Pough¬ 
keepsie)  and  Millbrook.  The  last  has  produced  a  book  of  short  stories. 

Harkaway,  at  Bennett  College,  the  only  known  college  hall  named  for  a 
horse. 

According  to  Harry  Briggs,  Jessie  Pepper,  “the  greatest  mare  of  all  time,” 
gave  birth  to  18  foals.  From  these  140  have  run  under  2:15  for  the 
mile.  She  was  own  daughter  of  Mambrino  Chief. 

John  Hervey:  The  American  Trotter ;  chapter  on  Mambrino  Chief. 

POE  Jan.  19,  1866;  Brown  Dick  and  Black  Ralph,  first  prize  grand  na¬ 
tional  horse  show,  Hartford.  Owner,  J.  H.  Storm.  From  Mambrino. 

Two  of  America’s  greatest  trotters,  Peter  the  Great  and  Axworthy,  1946, 
were  from  Sentinel,  bred  by  Edwin  Thom  at  Millbrook. 

The  only  Poughkeepsie  horse  thief  reported  after  all  this  fuss  was  John 
Brady,  January,  1873.  He  broke  out  of  Sing  Sing  but  was  recaptured 
in  Poughkeepsie. 

The  POE  reported,  Dec.  24,  1872,  that  the  county  had  50  horses  trotting 
under  2:15. 

Race-tracks,  from  Harry  Briggs:  unpublished  book.  Records,  from  news¬ 
papers,  recorded  by  Briggs  and  H.  N.  M. 

On  Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  articles  in  Harness  Horse.  In  November,  1955, 
Mr.  Murphy  was  reported  to  have  returned  to  training  horses. 

chapter  28 

Matthew  Vassar’s  interest  in  science  is  probably  due  to  Edward  Living¬ 
ston  Youmans,  The  Hudson  River  enthusiast  who  introduced  America 
to  science  in  his  International  Science  series  and  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  He  sent  Vassar  books,  and  served  as  a  trustee. 

On  Emmons,  American  Geologist,  VII,  Jan.  1891. 
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chapter  29 

Tuckerman,  H.  T.  America  and  her  Commentators.  N.  Y.  1864. 

I  again  express  my  debt  to  Mr.  Frank  N.  Spencer  of  Sharon,  who  loaned 
me  his  precious  library  of  travel. 
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Abbey,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  (M.  Gertrude 
Mead),  353 
Ackert,  Hook,  236 
Adams,  Charlotte,  348 
Adams,  Henry,  23 
Adams,  John,  12,  169 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  126,  153 
Adams,  Dr.  W.  H.,  295 
Adams,  William  P.,  318 
Adriance,  Charles  P.,  345 
Adriance,  John,  345 
Adriance,  John  E.,  346 
Adriance,  John  P.,  145,  346 
Adriance,  William  P.,  345 
Agricultural  Associations,  137,  138 
Agricultural  Colleges,  137-8 
Agriculture,  132-57,  see  Botany,  Horticul¬ 
ture 

AHEPA,  120 
Aiken,  Isaac,  137 
Aiken,  William  H.,  137 
Akin,  Albert  J.,  233 
Akin,  Albert  T.,  138 
Akin,  Albro,  126 
Albano,  John  T.,  116 
Albany,  18,  176 
Albany  County,  47 
Albany  Institute,  138 
Albert  and  Eliza,  332-36 
Aldrich,  Richard,  361 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Richard  (Margaret  Chanler), 
74,  246,  318 
Aldridge,  Thomas,  190 
Alexander,  General  William  (Lord  Stir¬ 
ling),  347  _ 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  12 
Allen,  Ethan,  210,  406 
Allen,  John,  249 
Allen,  Stephen,  170 
Allen,  Theodore,  155 
Allen,  W.,  228,  249,  313 
Allen,  William,  245 
Allen  and  Collens,  357 
Allerton,  Samuel  W.,  139 
Almont,  21 

Alonzo  and  Melissa,  331-336 


Altamount,  214 
Amato,  George  J.,  114 
Amato,  Michele,  114 
Ambulators,  402 

Amenia,  27,  107,  137,  210,  214;  Lyceum, 

217,  296,  327,  328-9,  343 
Amenia  Union,  143 
America  Cup,  246 
American  Agriculturist,  134 
American  Bridge  Company,  186 
American  Express  Company,  403 
American  Institute,  29 
American  Mechanic,  300 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  200 
American  Tract  Society,  271 
American  Type  Founders  Company,  204 
Ames,  Betsy,  see  Selkrig 
Ames,  Ezra,  350,  354 
Ames,  Captain  Jesse,  243,  350 
Anable,  John  S.,  47 
Anderson,  Captain,  171 
Anderson,  Barrett,  106 
Andrews,  J.  E.,  157 
Andrus,  family,  360 
Animals,  S.  P.  C.  A.,  184 
Annandale,  172,  288 
Annin,  William,  201 
Anthony,  Daniel,  281 
Anthony,  Susan  B.,  281 
Anti-rent,  44-49 
Antonakos,  George,  118 
Antonakos,  Miss,  120 
Apokeepsing  Yacht  Club,  414 
Appalachian  Trail,  403 
Arborio,  John,  118 
Archaeology,  436 
Architects,  357 
Architecture,  357 

Arlington,  51,  101,  178,  203,  273,  421 
Armory,  111 

Armstrong,  General  John,  4-25;  war  policy 

20,  22;  27,  29,  37,  123,  132,  325, 

363  ;  family,  9,  21;  son’s  duel,  21 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  John  (Alida  Livingston), 

5,  9 
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Armstrong,  Margaret,  see  Astor,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  B. 

Armstrong,  Stephen,  126 
Arnold,  Azariah,  417 
Arnold,  Judge  W.,  82 
Arnold,  William  C.,  409 
Art,  349  ff. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  352 
Arthur,  John,  352 
Arthursburg,  212,  352 
Artifacts,  436 
Aspinwall,  John,  168 
Associated  Charities,  319 
Astor,  Emily,  see  Ward,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Astor,  family,  168 
Astor,  Henry,  417 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  205 
Astor,  William  B.,  153,  180 
Astor,  Mrs.  William  B.  (Margaret  Arm¬ 
strong),  9,  25 

Astor,  Mrs.  Vincent,  see  Hull,  Mrs.  Lytle 

Astor  Flats,  180 

Automobile  Races,  413 

Atwater,  Morton,  413 

Ayrault,  George,  135 

Babcock,  Charles,  288 
Babcock,  Dr.  Rufus,  232,  326 
Babcock,  Dr.  Timothy,  419 
Backus,  T.,  171 
Bagnell,  Sarah,  199 
Bailey,  Henry,  443 
Bailey,  General  John,  15 
Bailey,  Theodorus,  13,  27 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Theodorus,  28 
Bain’s  Corners,  47 
Baker,  John  D.,  109 
Balding,  Isaac  L.,  127 
Balloon  Ascension,  140 
Banks,  76,  125 

Farmers  and  Manufacturers,  126 

Middle  District,  125 

Poughkeepsie,  126 

Poughkeepsie  Savings,  126 
Bannerman’s  Island,  436 
Baratta,  Raymond  C.,  115 
Barber,  Mrs.  Harry,  348 
Bard,  family,  149,  213,  288 
Bard,  Dr.  Samuel,  149,  313 
Bard,  William,  136 
Bard,  Dr.  William,  371 
Barlow,  Thomas,  214 
Barnard,  Joseph  F.,  33-4,  69,  167,  394 
Barnard,  Frederick,  126 
Barnard  Law  Library,  J.  F.,  33 
Barnes,  Dr.  Daniel  H.,  400 
Barnum,  Charles  P.,  27,  37,  325 
Barnum,  P.  T.,  299,  330,  369 
Barone,  family,  116-18 
Barritt,  W„  313 
Barrytown,  153,  173 
Barter,  135 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Charles,  170 
Bartlett,  Rev.  E.  O.,  60 
Bartlett,  William  Ashmead,  247 
Barton,  Clara,  320 


Battles, 

Atlanta,  63 
Bladenburg  Races,  23 
Bull  Run,  53 
Bull  Run  Second,  57-8 
Fort  Stephenson,  18-19 
Gettysburg,  59,  62 
Niagara,  10,  17 
Put-in-Bay,  19 
Thames,  19 
Vicksburg,  59 
Baxtertown,  105 

Bayne,  Martha  Collins,  147,  306 
Beacon,  157;  plank  road  177,  202;  Hospital 
311 

Beadle,  Adam,  177 
Beck,  196 
Beck,  Charles,  355 
Beckwith,  Martha,  218 
Bedford,  John,  343 
Beecher,  family,  328 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  228,  266,  289,  369, 
407 

Beecher,  Rev.  James,  266,  407 
Beekman,  57,  137 
Beekman,  family,  9,  211 
Beekman,  Sarah,  14 
Bell,  Alexander  G.,  198 
Bell,  Dr.  Bernard  Iddings,  289 
“Bellefield,”  279 
Benton,  Albert,  328 
Benton,  Charles,  328-30 
Benton,  Joel,  song  26,  175,  214,  296,  328- 
331,  367 

Benton,  Myron  E.,  323,  328-30 

Benson,  Egbert,  355 

Bennett,  May  Fried,  232,  284,  285 

Benjamin,  Park,  295 

Berg,  Kalkoen,  378 

Bergh,  Christian,  168,  408 

Bergh,  Henry,  183 

Bethel,  213 

Beverages,  2 ;  condensed  milk,  143 
Biddle,  Nicholas,  260 
Bigelow,  L.  J.,  310 
Bigelow,  Poultney,  89 
Biglins,  413 

Billings,  Major  Andrew,  346 
Billings,  Mrs.  Andrew  (Cornelia  Living¬ 
ston  Van  Kleeck),  346 
Billings,  Josh,  300,  364-370,  style,  365,  in 
West  366,  Poughkeepsie  367-370 
Binghamton,  177 
Bissel,  George  E.,  352 
Bixby,  James,  87 
Black,  Frank,  71 
Blakelock,  Ralph,  354 
Blakeslee,  A.,  97 
Blakey,  Bert,  92 
“Blithewood,”  153 
Blockade,  20 
Bloom,  George,  28,  123 
Bloom,  Jonathan,  139 
Boarding  Houses,  230-238 
Boats,  407-412,  see  Ships,  Yachts 
Bockee,  Abraham,  284 
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Bodenstein,  John  George,  111 

Bogardus,  James,  197 

Bolding,  John,  106 

Bolognese  Vinery,  116 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  14,  1812  16,  155 

Bondmen  (Bondwomen),  104 

Bonesteel,  424 

Bonesteel,  Philip  N.,  137 

Bontecou,  George  H.,  190 

Boorman,  James,  181,  197 

Booth,  George,  198 

Booth,  Lydia,  130 

Booth,  Oliver  H.,  199,  409 

Borden,  Gail,  143-5,  188 

Boston  Corners,  “Hell’s  Acres,"  406 

Bostwick,  family,  222 

Bouck,  William,  46 

Boughton,  Dr.  Smith,  46 

Bound  men  (Bound  women),  104 

Boyd,  David,  130 

Boynton,  Doctor,  299 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  214 

Bradford,  Zilpha,  see  Shaw 

Bradley,  Richards,  317-18 

Brady,  John,  420 

Braeburn  Woolen  Company,  205 

Brashear,  Rex,  353 

Breakfast  in  New  York,  258 

Breakneck,  122,  173 

Breese,  Arthur,  195 

Breese,  Mrs.  Arthur  (Catherine  Living¬ 
ston),  195 

Brett,  Mme.  Catharyna,  274 
Brett,  Robert  R.,  274-5 
Brett  House,  354 
Breuer,  Marcel,  357 
Brewster,  330 
Brewster,  Gilbert,  175 
Brick,  189-90 
Brickyard  Hill,  99 
Briggs,  B.  L.,  155 

Briggs,  Harry,  190,  412,  415,  418,  422 
Brinckerhoff,  423 

Brinckerhoff,  Captain  John  H.t  167 

Bristede,  441 

Brockway,  107 

Brooks,  David,  325 

"Brookside,”  226 

Brown,  Derick,  57 

Broome,  Mary,  see  Ruggles,  Mrs.  Charles 

Broome,  William,  225 

Broome,  Mrs.  William  (Ann  Crooke),  225 

Brown,  Benjamin,  205 

Brown,  Charles  G.  (Artemus  Ward),  300 

Brown,  George  H.,  233 

Brown,  Lieutenant  J.  S.,  10 

Brown,  General  Jacob,  10,  19,  20,  279 

Brown,  James,  107 

Brown,  Margaret  DeWitt,  357 

Brown,  Samuel,  279 

Bruce,  Wallace,  302 

Brush,  John,  136 

Brush,  General  John,  24,  123,  325 
Brush,  Philo  C.,  325 
Bryan,  W„  313 

Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper  Company,  346 


Buckhout,  family,  409 

Buckingham,  J.  G.,  438 

Bucktail  Bards,  363 

Buel,  Jesse,  10,  133,  196,  331 

Bull  Head  Market,  100 

Bull’s  Head,  157 

Bungay,  G.  W.,  vi 

Bunker,  Elihu,  441 

Burchard,  Rev.  Samuel,  265 

Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness  Angela,  247 

Burger,  William,  413 

Burgoyne,  General  John,  5 

Burr,  Aaron,  11-13,  15,  27,  137,  252,  325 

Burroughs,  John,  328 

Burton,  Josiah,  343 

Bushnell,  Cornelius  S.,  55 

Bushnell,  Edwin  L.,  196 

Business  Census,  202 

Butler,  family,  388-390 

Butts,  Alfred,  401 

Butts,  Allison,  102 

Cabot,  Dr.  Richard,  308 

Cabrini,  Mother  Frances  Xavier,  115,  274 

Cagney,  James,  240 

California,  164,  192 

Campbell,  Abraham,  362-3 

Canada,  16,  21,  101 

Cantrill,  Mr.,  68 

Carman,  Cornelius,  174 

Carpets,  205 

Carroll,  Courtney,  284 

Case,  James  H.,  Jr.,  289 

Casperkill,  177 

Castle  Garden,  164 

Catskills,  5,  197 

Cattle,  135  ff. 

Cement,  198 

Centerboard,  174 

Central  Valley,  354 

Chamberas,  Rev.,  120 

Chanler,  family,  74-80,  256,  424 

Chanler,  Lewis  Stuyvesant,  71,  102,  247 

Chanler,  Margaret,  see  Aldrich,  Mrs. 

Richard 

Chanler,  Robert  Winthrop,  102,  355 
Chapin,  Dr.  E.  H.,  296 
Chapman,  John  Jay,  247 
Chastellux,  see  de  Chastellux 
Chatham,  200 
Chauncey,  Isaac,  21,  22 
Chautauqua,  297 

Chelsea  (Low  Point)  (Carthage),  160-1, 

174,  198 

Cheney,  Dr.  Clarence  O.,  312 
Child,  Caleb,  400 
Children,  S.  P.  C.  C.,  184 
Chile,  33 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  69 

Cholera,  313-14 

Chronicle,  weekly,  273 

Churches,  Poughkeepsie  improvement,  130 

Ara  Coeli,  257 

Baptist,  266 

Cabrini  Mother  House,  274 

Central  Baptist,  107 
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Churches — Continued 

Christ  Church  (P.E.),  101,  272-3 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  112 
Congregational,  266,  329 
Greek  Orthodox,  120 
Holy  Trinity  (R.C.),  273 
Methodist,  220 
Orthodox  Friends,  130 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  116 
Presbyterian,  130 
Reformed  Dutch,  130 
Roman  Catholic,  130 
Russian,  120 

St.  Andrew’s  Novitiate,  274 
St.  James,  223 
St.  Joseph  (R.C.),  112,  267 
St.  Paul,  128 
St.  Peter,  112,  114,  128 
St.  Peter’s  Basilica  (Rome),  115 
Schomre  Hadath,  275 
Second  Presbyterian,  98,  265-6 
Temple  Brethren,  275 
Vassar  Temple,  275 
Circus,  404-5 
Civil  War,  see  Union 
Clark,  G.  H.,  300 
Clark,  George,  100 
Clark,  Henry  F.,  405 
Clark,  Moses,  137 
Clark,  Widow,  396-7 
Clarke,  George,  135-6 
Clarkson,  73 

Clay,  Henry,  29,  policies  35,  35-43,  193, 
299,  400 

Clay,  James  B.,  419 

Cleaveland,  Dr.  Joseph  M.,  312 

Clermont,  129,  252 

Clermont,  179 ;  North  River,  172 

Cleveland,  Grover,  70,  265 

Cleveland,  Stephen,  325 

Clinton,  44,  107,  138,  202,  212,  401 

Clinton,  Charles,  145 

Clinton  Corners,  227 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  11,  12,  15,  27,  29,  32, 
93,  Bank  of  Manhattan  168 
Clinton,  George,  9,  12,  13,  27,  28,  93, 
247,  443 

Clinton,  Mrs.  George  (Miss  Tappen),  378 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  88 

Clinton,  James,  28 

Clinton  Hollow,  143,  395 

Clinton  House  (D.A.R.),  110 

Clocks,  344-5 

Clothing  Manufacturing,  215 
Clove,  103 

Clove  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  273 

The  Coalition,  15 

Cock,  Townsend,  417,  423 

Cocke,  Townsend,  579 

Cocktail,  399 

Coffin,  Alexander,  diary,  140-2 

Coffin,  Alexander  J.,  313 

Soffin,  Elizabeth  R.,  353 

Coffin,  family,  193-4,  347 

Coffin,  Lucretia,  see  Mott,  Mrs.  James 

Coffin,  Robert,  193-4,  214 


Coffin,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  (Eliza  Sackett),  214 

Cogswell,  James,  255 

Cogswell,  Joseph  Green,  246,  283 

Colden,  Alexander,  166 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  27 

Colden,  Cadwallader  D.,  28 

Cold  Spring,  260 

Cole,  Thomas,  354 

Cole,  Timothy,  351-2 

College  Hill,  159 

Colleges  (Universities), 

Albany  Medical,  430 
Bard,  153;  Chapel,  288,  289 
Bennett,  284 
Brown,  28 

Columbia,  282,  289,  373 

Community  1958,  284 

Eastman  Business,  284-88 

General  Theological  Seminary,  375 

Hamilton,  366 

Michigan,  U.  of,  282 

New  York  University,  29,  48,  181; 

friends  of,  282 
Princeton,  5 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  430 
Rutgers,  295 

St.  Andrew-on-Hudson,  289 
St.  Stephen’s  (Bard),  288-9 
Spelman,  283 
Stevens  Institute,  178 
Union,  124 

Vassar,  53,  101;  Shakespeare  Garden, 
157,  252 

Collingwood  Opera  House,  360 
Collins,  Martin,  137 
Collis,  Joe,  106 
Collyer,  family,  171-2 
Colony  Club,  304 
Columbia  County,  27,  46,  68 
Columbus  Day,  114 
Compromise  of  1821,  29 
Comstock,  Samuel  B.,  193-4 
Conaty,  Rev.  Thomas  A.,  273-4 
Congdon,  Mrs.,  130 
Conklin,  Henry,  131,  183,  313 
Conklin,  James  A.,  423 
Conklin,  Jeremiah,  123 
Conklin,  Johnny,  378 
Conklin,  Nathan,  126 
Connecticut,  5;  boundary,  49,  160;  iron, 
161,  210;  Hartford,  18,  58;  Litchfield, 
169;  Salisbury,  177,  327;  Sharon, 
161,  177,  210,  214,  327 
Connell,  Dick,  77,  80,  85 
Connors,  Colonel,  204 
Constitutional  Conventions, 

1821,  27,  31 
1846,  46 
Fourth,  52 

Continental  Congress,  9 
Cooke,  Clarence,  228 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  304 
Coolidge  and  Sergeant,  357 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  441 
Cooper,  Peter,  198 
Cooper,  William,  343 
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Copake,  200 
Corlies,  George,  310 
Cosenza,  114 

Coster,  Henry  A.,  168  ;  auction,  260 

Coster,  Mrs.  Henry,  169 

Council  of  Appointment,  12,  13 

Council  of  Revision,  36 

County  at  Large,  306 

County  quality,  442-5 

Courts,  26 

Couwenhoven,  163 

Cowman,  Augustus,  168 

Cowman,  Captain  John,  169 

Coxsackie,  434 

Cramer,  Peter,  99 

Crary,  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  354 

Crawford,  Thomas,  256 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Thomas  (Miss  Ward),  256 

“Crest,”  233 

Crime,  142 

Croghan,  George,  18 

Croghan,  Mrs.  George  (Serena  Livingston), 
19 

Cromwell,  344 

Crooke,  Ann,  see  Broome,  Ruggles 
Crooke,  Charles,  230 
Crops,  132-5,  156 
Crosby,  Bing,  240 
Crosby,  Everett  M.,  240 
Crosby,  Dr.  Howard,  230,  247,  282,  296, 
299 

Crosby,  Mrs.  William  H.,  58 
Croton,  214 
Crouse’s  Store,  212 
Crum,  family,  163 
Crum  Elbow,  270 
Crum  Elbow  Creek,  86 
Crum  Elbow  Kill,  190 
Cullen,  Judge,  70 
Cultivator,  134 

Cummins,  Dr.  Alexander  Griswold,  272-3 
Cunningham,  Walter,  131,  313,  325 
Curtis,  E.,  42 

Curtis,  George  William,  299 
Cuyler,  C.  C.,  313 

“Daheim,"  233 

Dairying,  143-5 

Dallas,  G.  M.,  44 

Dana,  James  Dwight,  428,  430 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  192 

Dancing,  398-9 

da  Ponte,  Lorenzo,  112,  113 

Darby,  Captain  William,  221 

Darrow,  S.  K.,  106 

D.  A.  R.,  110 

Davidson,  H.  J.,  Jr.,  233 

Davidson,  Mrs.  Henry  (Birdie  Alden),  233 

Davidson,  Howard,  233 

Davies,  Thomas  L.,  324 

Davies,  Thomas  S.,  313 

Davis,  Andrew  Jackson,  268-9 

Davis,  Hallie  Flanagan,  357 

Davis,  John  H.,  325 

Davis,  John  W.,  304 

Davis,  Matthew  L.,  27,  325 


Davis,  Richard  D.,  268,  313,  325 
Davis,  Richard  Harding,  77 
Daystrom  Electric  Corporation,  204 
Deane,  Gilbert,  69,  70,  169 
Dearborn,  General  Henry,  18 
de  Cantillon,  Richard,  213 
de  Chastellux,  General,  213,  416 
Decline  of  Aristocracy  in  the  Politics  of 
New  York,  305 
Dedrick,  Charles,  233 
De  Groff,  209 
de  Koven,  Henry,  361 
de  Koven,  Reginald,  361 
De  La  Bigarre,  Peter,  195 
Delafield,  73 

Delafield,  Dr.  Edward,  254 
Delafield,  John,  128-9,  137,  254 
Delafield,  Gen.  John  Ross,  129,  240,  254 
Delafield,  Mrs.  John  (Harriet  Tallmadge), 
128 

Delafield,  Joseph,  128,  129,  254 
Delafield,  Mrs.  Joseph  (Julia  Livingston), 
128,  254 

Delafield  Rug  and  Carpet  Works,  128 

Delamaater,  Cornelius  H.,  55,  56 

De  Lancey,  414 

Delancey,  Charles  D.,  56 

De  Lancey,  Warren,  419,  420 

Delano,  family,  161,  213 

Delano,  Jethro,  128 

Delano,  Sara,  246-7 

Delapenha,  R.  U.,  204 

Delaval  Separator  Company,  182 

De  La  Vergne,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pearsall,  227 

Delavergne  Hill,  214 

Delaware  County,  46 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  176,  190 

Delaware  River,  9 

De  Mott,  Thomas,  414 

Dennings  Point,  249 

Denig,  Jean  Livingston,  387 

De  Pau,  355 

De  Pau,  Sylvia,  see  Livingston,  Mrs. 
Mortimer 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.f  65,  155 

De  Peyster,  256 

De  Peyster,  Abraham,  352 

De  Peyster,  Frederick,  168 

De  Peyster,  Gen.  John  Watts,  53,  246,  352 

Depression,  see  Panic 

De  Rham,  Mrs.,  256 

De  Veaux,  Colonel,  21,  249 

Devereaux,  James,  419 

Devereaux,  John  C.,  187 

Dewey,  Admiral  George,  71 

Dewey,  Thomas  E.,  237 

De  Windt,  149,  211 

De  Windt,  Caroline,  see  Downing 

De  Windt,  John  Peter,  166,  169 

De  Windt,  Mrs.  John,  170 

De  Wint,  F.  A.,  394 

Dibblee,  Ebenezer,  294 

Dibblee,  Tyler,  24,  123 

Dickinson,  John,  5 

Dickinson,  Mrs.,  106 

Dickinson  and  Olga,  393 
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Didell’s,  213 

Di  Gennaro,  Vincent,  115 
Di  Gilio,  Frank,  115 

Di  Gilio,  Mrs.  John  (Isabel  Amato),  115 
Dinsmore,  151 
Dix,  Dorothea,  309-11,  320 
Doctors,  Medical,  312-13,  see 
Bard 
Boughton 
Cabot 
Delafield 
Hosack 
Howe 
Hunt 
Miller 
Pearsall 
Poucher 
Rogers 
Southworth 
Thomas 
Warly 
White 

Dodge,  John,  138 
Dodge,  Newell,  letters,  163-4 
Dodge,  William,  163-4 
Domestics,  104 
Dongan,  Thomas,  148 
Doty,  John  V.  W.,  421 
Dougherty,  Captain  John,  99 
Doughty,  T.  J.,  228 

Dover,  54,  64,  161,  177,  183-4,  188,  214, 
216;  Lyceum,  296,  325,  328 
Dover  Plains,  45,  353,  354,  423 
Downer,  Henry  E.,  151 
Downing,  Andrew  Jackson,  149,  152-5, 
170,  228 

Downing,  Mrs.  Andrew  (Caroline  De 
Windt),  152 
Dows,  Olin,  86,  356 
Draft  Riots,  49,  59 
Drake,  Capt.  Frank  V.,  412 
Drayton,  Mrs.  (Miss  Livingston),  257 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  106 
Drew,  Daniel,  184-5 
“Drug-store,”  400 
Du  Bois,  109 
Du  Bois,  Cornelius,  310 
Du  Bois,  Egbert,  139 
Du  Bois,  Rev.  John,  128 
Du  Bois,  Nathaniel,  181 
Du  Bois,  Peter,  48 
Duer,  James,  282 
Duffie,  Hugh,  440 
Duncecap  Stove,  202 
Durand,  Asher  Brown,  354 
Dusenberry’s  Literary  Institute,  302 
Dutch,  3,  97 

Dutcher,  John  Bowditch,  184,  233,  424 

Dutchess  County  Case,  66-71 

Dutchess  County  Libraries,  306 

Dutchess  Furnace,  346 

Dutchess  Junction,  107 

Dutchess  Print  Mills,  72 

Dwight,  W.  B.,  431 

Dyer,  Rev.  E.  A.,  158 

Dye  Wood,  196 


Eads,  James  B.,  186 
East  Fishkill,  69 

Eastman,  Harvey  G.,  59;  Band,  63,  182, 
186;  “Folly”,  287;  College,  284-288; 
family,  287,  409 
East  Park,  161 
Eaton,  Amos,  430 
Edmond,  Frank  M.,  197 
Education,  277-91 
Edwards,  Judge,  69 
Effron,  Morris,  274 
Eggleston,  270 
Ehlers,  Hans  Jacob,  153 
Eldridge,  Richard,  417 
Elements  of  Social  Science,  326 
Eliot,  Charles  William,  285 
Eliot,  Jared,  134 
Eliot,  Walter  G.,  213 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Walter  (Maud  Stoutenburgh), 
213 

Elizaville,  200 
Elks,  72 
Ellenville,  397 

“Ellerslie,”  153,  155,  252,  283 
Ellis,  Mary  Butler,  436 
Elmendorf,  Captain,  166 
Elmhirst,  Dorothy  Whitney,  308 
Elting,  Noah,  167 
Emans,  Storm,  69 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  296,  329;  inter¬ 
view,  330 

Emerson,  Tammas,  151 
Emigration,  145 

Emmet,  Thomas,  155,  260,  438 

Emmons,  Ebenezer,  427-8,  430-32 

Emott,  James,  313,  325  ;  family,  134 

England,  101 

English,  7,  97,  150 

English  Travellers,  2 

English,  Mrs.,  358 

English,  J.  O.,  404 

Eno  Stephen,  103,  227,  323 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  136 

Ericsson,  Captain  John,  55 

Erie  Canal,  36 

Ethal,  Mrs.  Harry,  115 

Ewell,  General  Richard,  62 

Everett,  Helen  Mary,  283 

Everett,  William  E.,  56 

Everitt,  Peter,  123,  124 

Everson,  George  B.,  324 

Evertson,  George  B.,  123 

Fairs,  135,  423;  Niblo,  201;  Sanitary,  59, 
226 

Fallkill,  116 
Fanning,  T.  C.,  399 
Farm  Bureau,  County,  147 
Farmers,  132-59;  farms,  146-8 
“Farmer’s  Car,”  398 
Faulkner,  Waldron,  357 
Faulkner,  William,  108 
Federal  Bearings,  206 
Felter,  Colonel  Theron,  422 
“Ferncliff,”  153 
Ferries,  166,  167 
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“Fibbleton,”  440 
Fidler,  439 
Fields,  Peter,  343 
Fillmore,  Millard,  228 
Finance,  54,  124-26,  135,  224 
Finley,  John  Beekman,  408 
Finns,  121 

Fire  Department,  129 
Fish,  family,  27 
Fish,  Hamilton,  223 
Fish,  Nicholas,  180 
Fish,  Preserved,  260 
Fishing,  54,  159,  see  Recreation 
Fishkill,  58,  85;  riot,  99-100,  105,  106; 
diversity,  121  ;  Senior  League,  137, 
138,  143,  150;  Swartwouts,  152,  167, 
169,  173;  ship  collision,  175;  brick, 
189-90;  Tompkins,  191;  N.  Y.  Rub¬ 
ber,  201;  Annin,  201,  283;  Lyceum, 
296,  303,  340-2;  Olga,  394 
Fishkill  Landing,  53,  54,  160 
“Fishkills,”  227 
Fitch,  John,  172 
Flagler,  family,  360 
Flagler,  Harry  Harkness,  347 
Flemings,  97 
Floods,  140 
Florida,  16 

Flower,  Roswell  P.,  67,  70 

Flowers,  see  Horticulture 

Floy,  Michael,  169 

Folk  Arts,  346-48 

Folklore,  218-20 

Folsom,  Dr.  Ralph  W.,  312 

Food,  54,  132-3,  220,  237-8,  258,  439-40 

Forlin,  James  B.,  313 

Forman,  Joshua,  163,  197 

Forts, 

Erie,  19 
Hamilton,  72 
Monroe,  57 

Stephenson  (Fremont),  18-19 
Fosdick,  family,  143 
Foster,  Sir  Augustus  John,  440 
4-H  Club,  147 
Fox,  Dr.  Dixon,  305 
Fox,  Samuel  M.,  169 
Fox,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Miss  Livingston),  169 
Fox  Sisters,  268 
France,  12;  War,  16 
Frankfort  Storehouse,  160 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  5 
Frear,  Chester,  59 
Frear,  John  B.,  313 
Freedom,  106 
Freedom  Plains,  106 
Free  Soil,  191 
Fremont,  140 

Fremont,  Gen.  John  C.,  51 
French,  97 ;  War,  43 
Friends  of  the  Poor,  The,  119 
Frost,  Henry  C.,  198 
Frost,  Henry  S.,  409 
Frost,  Hyatt,  404 
Fruit,  133,  156-7 
Frye,  Benjamin,  202 


Fulton,  Robert,  170,  172,  179,  196 
Furnace  Mill,  140 
Fursen,  Judge,  69 

Ganong,  Dr.  A.,  404 
Garden  Club  of  America,  435 
Garden,  Dutchess  County,  435 
Gardening,  see  Horticulture 
Garretson,  Cornelius,  234 
Garrettson,  Freeborn,  137,  336 
Garrison  (New  York),  100,  234 
Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  5 
Gay,  Luther,  417 
Geers,  “Pop,”  422 
Geneva  (New  York),  128 
Geology,  427-34 
George  VI,  King,  356 
German,  97,  98,  109-11 
Germania  Singing  Society,  359 
Germantown,  200 
Gilbert,  Wheeler,  137 
Gildersleeve,  Henry,  60,  62 
“Gingerbread  Riot,”  396-97 
Glaser,  Adolph,  109 
Glass,  202 
Glenham,  205 

Glenham  Woolen  Company,  206 
Glens  Falls,  163 
Godey’s  Ladies  Book,  233 
The  Gods  Arrive,  see  Wharton 
Gold,  201 

Golf  Links,  Dinsmore,  402 

Goodrich,  Chauncey,  136 

Goodrich,  Cornelia  G.,  387 

Goshen,  210 

Gough,  John  B.,  299 

Gould,  Jay,  46 

Gould,  John,  46 

Gouranous,  118 

Gouverneur,  Nicholas,  168 

Graham,  Judge,  417 

Graham,  Rev.  Chauncey,  277 

Grain,  133-47 

Gramercy  Park,  223 

Grand  Central  Station,  111 

Grant,  James,  Jr.,  125 

Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.,  185,  198 

“Grasmere,”  230 

“Great  Train  Robbery,”  100 

Greece,  319 

Greek,  118-20 

Greek  Community  Hall,  120 
Greeley,  Horace,  57,  330 
Green,  Charles  H.,  65 
Green  Haven,  114 
Greene  County,  36 
Gregorey,  Joseph,  45 
Gregory,  Theodorus,  419 
Gridley,  Noah,  144 
Griffith,  John,  440 
Grinnell,  Irving,  42,  408 
Grinnell,  Moses  H.,  42,  182 
Griswold,  John  A.,  55 
Griswold,  Sarah  E.,  see  Morse 
Groom,  Dr.  Wirt  C.,  312 
Groves,  395-6 
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Gummere,  Richard,  Jr.,  288 
Gunn,  Abel,  359 
Gunn,  Samuel,  359 

Miss  Gunton  of  Poughkeepsie,  see  James, 
Henry 

Hackett,  John,  102 
Hagen,  family,  188 
Haight,  D.  B„  417 
Haight,  Ebenezer,  419 
Haight,  J.  W.,  419 
Haight,  Stephen,  281 
Halcyon  Hall,  232,  285,  see  Hotels 
Hale,  Sarah  Closser,  290 
Hall,  Basil,  441 
Hall,  James,  429,  431 
Hall,  Valentine,  87 
Halliwell,  George,  345 
Halstead,  Moses,  156 
Hambleton,  419 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  11-13 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  Jr.,  256 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Jr.  (Angelica 
Livingston),  255-6,  305 
Hamilton,  Sally,  murder  of,  142 
Hammertown,  188,  202 
Hampton  Roads,  56 
Hancox,  John,  413 
Hannaford,  “Poodles,”  404 
Hardware,  202-8 
Harlem  River,  215 
Harlem  Valley,  183 
Harriman  Reservation,  234 
Harris,  Israel,  123 
Harris  Scythes,  202 
Harrisburg  Convention,  42 
Harrison,  Gen.  William  Henry  (Tippe¬ 
canoe),  18,  41,  42,  43 
Hart  Company,  203-4 
Hart,  family,  202-3 
Hart,  Florence  E.,  203 
Hart,  Frederick  E.,  202 
Hart,  Frederick  H.,  203 
Hart,  Herbert  F.,  203 
Hart,  Frances  Livingston,  see  Butler 
Hart,  Rev.  William  H.,  389 
Hart,  Mrs.  William  (Miss  Moore),  389 
Harvey,  Jacob,  438 
Harvey  and  Knight,  201 
Hasbrouck,  Frank,  78,  189 
Hasbrouck,  Judge,  64 
Hastings,  Thomas,  359 
Hatch,  General  John  P.,  58 
Haubennestel,  Lewis,  111 
Haubennestel,  William,  111 
Haubennestel  Bugle  Corps,  111 
Havemeyer,  Mayor,  181 
Haviland,  Benjamin,  85,  86 
Hawaii,  71,  72 
Hawkey,  E.,  82 
Hawley,  Gideon,  439 
Hayes,  Peter  P.,  345 
Health,  Board  of,  313 
Health  Association,  Dutchess  County,  89, 
314-18 


Health  Center,  Northern  Dutchess,  see 
Hospitals 

Hearst,  William  R.,  75 
Hearth  and  Home,  290 
Hebe,  119 
Hedges,  A.  C.,  404 
Hedges,  family,  404 
Hedrick,  Dr.  Ulysses  P.,  136-140-148 
“Helderberg  War,”  45 
Henderson,  Adam,  345 
Hewin,  Mary  L.,  390 
Hewitt,  Gideon,  127,  131 
Hibernia,  161 
Hibernia  Mills,  189 
Hicks,  Elias,  269-70,  281 
Hicks,  Elizabeth,  281 
Hicks,  Sarah,  281 
Higgs,  394 
“The  Hill,”  152 
Hill,  David  B„  67,  70,  76 
Hill,  H.,  40  mile  skate,  402 
Hills,  Thomas,  429 
Hinkley,  estate,  120 
Hinkley,  James  W.,  68-70,  76 
Hinkley,  Rhoda,  see  Hunt,  Hobart 
Hints  for  Young  Generals,  10 
Historical  Society,  Dutchess  County,  1845, 
127 

Historical  Society  of  New  York,  129 

History  of  Gardens,  148 

History,  Hasbrouck’s,  189 

Hoag,  Jonathan,  418 

Hockstadter,  Ernest,  100 

Hodgson,  440 

Hofer,  H.,  60 

Hoffman,  Anthony,  167 

Hoffman,  Cornelia,  see  Roosevelt 

Hoffman,  family,  161 

Hoffman,  Josiah  Ogden,  41 

Hoffman,  Ogden,  41 

Hoffman,  Theodore,  68 

Hoffman  Case,  80 

“Hogback,”  400 

Holland,  152 

Holland,  Dr.  J.  G.,  299 

Hollerith,  Dr.  Herman,  203 

Holmes,  292 

Holt,  John,  37 

Home,  Dutchess  County,  309 
Home  Bureau,  County,  148 
Homespun,  347 
Homestead,  148 
Hone,  Philip,  205,  370 
Honesdale,  176 
Hooker,  343 

Hooker,  James,  31,  37,  182,  324 
Hooker,  Richard,  31 
Hooper,  Judith,  358 
Hopewell,  122,  277,  344 
Hopewell  Junction,  183,  213 
Hornyback  Ridge,  177 
Horses,  72,  406,  416-26 
Horticulturist,  154 
Horticulture,  148-59;  violets,  157-8 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Hudson,  155 
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Horticultural  Society,  Dutchess,  155;  1895 
157 

Horse  thieves,  societies  of,  420 
Hosack,  Dr.  David,  149,  169,  438 
Hoskins,  Harold,  240 
Hospitals, 

Bowne  Memorial  Hospital,  317 
Harlem  Valley  State,  311 
Highland,  191,  317 

Hudson  River  State,  86,  309-11;  Super¬ 
intendents,  312 
Matteawan  State,  311 
Northern  Dutchess  Health  Center,  316, 
317 

St.  Francis  (Hospital  Sisters),  317 
Sharon,  317 
Vassar  Brothers,  315 
Veterans’,  320 

Wassaic  State  School,  237,  311 
Hotels,  232-38 
Astor  House,  185 
Balding’s,  122 
Catskill  Mt.  House,  232 
Exchange,  131 
Glenham,  398 
Gridley’s,  144 

Halcyon  Hall,  232-3,  249,  285 
Kaaterskill,  151 
Knickerbocker  Lodge,  202 
Minnewaska,  234 
Mizzentop,  56,  184,  233 
Mohonk,  234,  235 
Poughkeepsie,  13,  399 
Rhinccliff  House,  234 
Williams,  13,  161,  176 
Woronock  House,  234,  424 
Housatonic  Hills,  433 
House,  Josiah,  245 
House  That  Jack  Built,  23-4 
Howard,  David,  216 
Howe,  Julia  Ward,  256,  295,  310,  320 
Howe,  Lewis,  93 
Howe,  Dr.  Samuel,  310 
Howland,  Captain,  195 
Howland,  Gardner,  R.,  182 
Howland,  General  Joseph,  154,  228 
Hoysradt,  Willett,  102 
Hoyt,  Angelica  Livingston,  see  Morgan 
Hoyt  family,  403 
Hoyt,  Floyd,  80 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Lydig  (Geraldine  Livingston), 
305 

Hoyt,  Morgan,  85 
Hudson,  46,  47,  161,  168 
Hudson  River,  9 

Hudson  River  Agricultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Association,  421 

Hudson  River  Bracketed,  see  Wharton, 
Edith 

Hudson  River  Musical  Association,  359 
Hudson  River  School,  353-4 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  75,  79 
Hughes,  Francis,  100 
Hughes,  George,  101 
Hughes,  Bishop  John,  272 
Hughson,  416 


Hugo,  Victor,  58 
Hull,  J.  F„  72 

Hull,  Mrs.  Lytle  (Helen  Huntington), 
152,  403 

Hunt  and  Hunt,  357 
Hunt,  Ben,  173 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Hobart  (Rhoda  Hinkley),  94 

Hunt,  Richard  M.,  282 

Hunt,  Dr.  Robert  C.,  312 

Hunting,  104,  407 ;  see  Recreation 

Huntington,  Ford,  200 

Huntington,  Helen,  see  Hull 

Huntington,  Robert  P.,  403 

Hupfel,  Adolph,  109 

Hutchinson,  family,  132,  139 

Hyde,  Ellen,  284 

Hyde,  Liberty,  106 

Hyde  Park,  13,  29,  33,  44,  85;  Post  Office, 
87,  129;  Senior  League,  137,  156; 
Vanderbilt,  157,  161,  168;  Road,  177, 
202,  213;  Bard,  213,  241;  Milman 
School,  260,  282,  356,  398 

Ice,  197 
Icelanders,  243 
Ice  Yachts,  409-13 
Illinois,  Chicago,  139 
“Illinois”  (Mt.),  268 
Immigration,  164-5 

Improvement,  Poughkeepsie,  39 ;  Party, 
122-31;  banks,  126;  public  services, 
129;  churches,  130;  industries,  130, 
313,  325 
Indians, 

Prince  Quack,  312 
Seminoles,  Sioux,  20 
Stockbridge,  47 
Wappinger,  105 
Industry,  130 
Ingraham,  Judge,  70 
Inness,  George,  310,  354 
Innis,  Aaron,  199,  409,  411 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion,  203 

Inventions,  195-202 

Irish,  Paddies,  98;  mobs,  98-103 

Iron,  161 

Irondale,  202 

Iron  Junction,  202 

Irving,  Washington,  399 

Israel,  148 

Italian,  112-18 

Italy,  114,  130 

Ithaca,  163,  177 

Ives,  Julius  Jr.,  199 

Izard,  General,  21 

Jackson,  Andrew,  13,  19,  20,  41,  193 

Jackson,  Daniel  Jr.,  332 

Jackson,  H.  Bradley,  332 

James,  D.  Willis,  233 

James,  Edward  K.,  137 

James,  G.  P.  R.,  300 

James,  Henry,  339-40 

James,  Maria,  336-9 

James  River,  54 
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Jamestown,  163 
Jamison,  David,  104 
Jaques,  Elizabeth,  11 
Jay,  John,  9,  13,  104-5 
Jay,  Pierre,  105 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  4,  11,  12,  13,  30 

Jervis,  John  B.,  181 

Jewelers,  344-46 ;  see  Silversmiths 

Johnie  Armstrong,  3 

Johnson,  restaurant,  442 

Johnson,  Andrew,  400 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  19,  20 

Johnson,  Rev.  Samuel,  155 

Johnson,  Theodore  V.,  409 

Johnsonville,  109 

Johnston  family,  288 

Johnston,  Margaret,  see  Bard 

Johnston,  William  S.,  185 

Jones,  Ann,  270 

Jones,  Hiram  B.,  282 

Jones,  Howard,  278 

Jones,  William,  21,  23 

Jouett,  William,  353 

Judges,  48 

Jumel,  176 

“Jump  Away  Jonathan,”  163 

K  and  M  Banana  Company,  118 
Kalliches,  Mr.,  118,  119 
Kansas,  191 
Kelly,  Edmund,  328 
Kelly,  Honest  John,  184 
Kelly,  William,  137,  155 
Kemble,  Gouverneur,  181,  182 
Kempton,  Rudolf,  429 
Kenna,  Richard  J.,  236 
Kennedy,  Charles  R.,  285 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Charles  (Edith  Wynne 
Mathison),  285 

Kent,  James,  27,  36,  102,  323 

Kent,  William,  49,  228 

Kent  Club,  223 

Kent’s  Kingdom,  189 

Kentucky,  40 

Kenyon,  Helen,  314 

Ketcham  family,  60,  61 

Ketcham,  Gilbert,  122 

Ketcham,  General  John  H.,  58,  60-66,  74 

Kickapoo  Indians,  297 

Killey,  E.  B.,  106,  181 

Kilpatrick,  Dr.  O.  Arnold,  312,  320 

Kinderhook,  11,  176 

King,  Charles  C.,  223 

King,  John  J.,  93 

King,  Simon,  274 

Kingston,  10;  Senate  House,  14,  166 
Kip,  166 

Kirchner,  Charles,  110 

Kline,  Carrie  Pauline,  283 

Knauss,  Richard,  87 

Knevels,  J.  W.,  155 

Knevels,  Gertrude,  228 

Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York,  7>77 

Kosciuszko,  General  Tadeusz,  9,  10 

Kuehn,  Adolph,  359 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  223 


Ku  Klux  Klan,  102 
Kustas,  family,  118,  119 

“La  Bergerie,”  see  “Rokeby” 

Labor,  148 

Ladies  Christian  Commission,  58 
La  Farge,  Rev.,  274 
La  Fayette,  Marquis  de,  176 
La  Follette,  Robert  M.,  304 
La  Grange,  138 
Lakes 

Avoca,  236 
Clove,  177 
Green  Mt.,  424 
Mohonk,  234 
Morgan,  116 
Orange,  413 
Silver,  141 
Sylvan,  177,  200 
Tyrrell,  355 
Van  Wyck,  202 
Lakeville,  143 
Lambert,  John,  441 
Landon,  Miss,  265 
Landscaping,  151-4 
Lane  family,  196 
Lane,  Stephen,  355 
Last  of  the  Logan,  The,  194 
Law,  Dutchess  County  Case,  66-71 ;  Bar¬ 
nard  Law  Library,  33 
Lawrence,  Augustus  N.,  168 
Lawson,  Peter  B.,  196 
Lawyers,  26-34,  102,  328 
League  of  Nations,  368 
League  of  Women  Voters,  90,  306,  308 
Leary,  Unkels,  278 
Leases,  44-50 
Lee,  Laurence,  151 
Lee,  Morgan,  177 
Lee,  General  Robert,  59 
Leedsville,  328 
LeFevre,  Jake,  234 
Lemmon,  Jonathan,  106 
Leo  family,  114 
Leonidoff,  Dr.  Alexei,  120 
Le  Roy  family,  260 
Lewis,  Francis,  251 

Lewis,  General  Morgan,  12,  13,  17,  18,  21, 
136,  251-4,  261 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Morgan  (Gertrude  Livingston), 
252  ff. 

Libraries, 

Adriance,  295,  346,  352 
Astor,  224,  255,  283 
Barnard  Law,  see  Barnard 
Poughkeepsie,  294 
F.  D.  Roosevelt,  88 
N.  Y.  State  Public,  10 
Union  (Pine  Plains),  294 
Lieber,  Francis,  438 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  32,  51,  55,  57,  58,  185, 

198 

Lithgow,  105,  107,  157,  177 
Lions  Club,  120 

Little  Nine  Partners,  see  Nine  Partners 
Livestock,  134-5,  139 
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Lives  of  Montgomery  and  Wayne,  24 
Livingston,  73,  161,  283 
Livingston,  Alida  (Armstrong),  5,  9 
Livingston,  Beekman,  380-81 
Livingston,  Catherine,  195 
Livingston,  Cornelia,  113 
Livingston,  Edward,  9,  27,  176 
Livingston,  Edward  P.,  155 
Livingston,  Gilbert,  13 
Livingston,  Harriet;  see  Fulton 
Livingston,  Henry,  387 
Livingston,  Henry,  Jr.,  50,  188,  195,  378- 
390;  family,  385-90;  relatives,  see 
Visit 

Catherine  Griswold,  390 
Charles  Edwin,  387 
Sidney,  386 
Jane,  386 
Judith,  niece,  390 
Eliza,  386 

Livingston,  Henry  A.,  122 
Livingston,  Henry  G.,  418 
Livingston,  Walter,  169 
Livingston,  Herman,  47 
Livingston,  James,  277 
Livingston,  John  R.,  113 
Livingston,  “Lady  Mary,”  152 
Livingston,  Maturin,  family  251  ff. 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Maturin  (Margaret  Liv¬ 
ingston),  251-61,  377,  406 
Alfred,  Morgan,  Lewis,  253 
Angelica  (Livingston)  Hamilton,  255  ff. 
Geraldine  (Livingston)  Hoyt,  257 
Gertrude  (Livingston)  Lowndes,  252  ff. 
Julia,  254 
Mary,  255-6 
Mortimer,  169,  253 
Robert,  253 
Susan,  253 

Livingston,  Peter,  14,  27,  30-1,  42 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Peter  (Joanna),  30 
Livingston,  R.  R.,  9,  11,  12,  30,  138,  168, 
176,  177,  179,  251 
Livingston,  Schuyler,  168 
Livingston,  Serena,  18 
Livingston,  William,  268 
Livingston,  William,  106 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Catherine,  319 
Livingston,  Francis  A.,  301 

See :  Thomas,  Thompson,  Goodrich,  Denig, 
Moore 

“Locust  Grove,”  181,  195 
Long  Island,  97 
“Looking  Rocks,”  396 
Lossing,  Benson  J.,  25,  51,  53,  62,  310,  325, 
331,  370 

Lossing,  Mrs.  Benson,  60 
Lotteries,  124-26 
Loudon,  Small,  6,  293 
Lougherman,  420 
Louisiana,  20,  22,  325,  441 
Lovelace,  Francis,  416 
Lower  Red  Hook,  156 
Lown,  Clarence,  158-9 
Lowndes,  Rawlins,  255,  256 


Lowndes,  Mrs.  Rawlins  (Gertrude  Liv¬ 
ingston),  252,  259,  261 
Lowndes,  William  (of  Ashville),  253-5 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  William  (Susan  Living¬ 
ston),  253-56 
Luckey,  Charles  P.,  106 
Luckey,  Will,  413 
Ludington,  Nelson,  282 
Lumb,  Henry,  118 
Lundy’s  Lane,  19 

Lyceum,  292-303  ;  Poughkeepsie,  294-6, 
299,  300-3 
Lyle,  355 

Lyman,  Hannah,  291 
Lyon,  Mary,  430 

Mabbittsville,  417 
Mabbett,  Samuel,  281 
MacCracken,  Dr.  Henry  Noble,  81 
MacCracken,  Maisry,  306 
Mack,  John  Edward,  4,  77,  80,  82,  83, 
101-3,  314,  393 
Mack,  Margaret,  77,  101-3 
Mackay,  Alexander,  439 
Mackinac,  22 

Macomb,  General  Alexander,  20,  21 
Madalin,  212 

Madison,  James,  14-18;  “dead  or  alive,” 
20,  21,  22,  23,  32 
Magoon,  Rev.  Elias  L.,  349 
Maine,  20;  Bar  Harbor,  230 
Maison,  Gen.  Leonard,  325 
Malden,  89 
Manchester,  206 
Manchester  Bridge,  348 
Manhattan  Bridge  Company,  186 
Manna,  Nicholas,  116 
Mansion  Square,  129 
Marble,  61 

Marian,  John  B.,  287-8 
Marquet,  A.,  236 
Marshall,  John,  30 
Maryland,  20 

Massachusetts,  Boston  bankers,  16;  New 
Bedford,  161,  406 
Mather,  Cotton,  222 
Mathew,  Rev.,  274 

Mathison,  Edith  Wynne,  see  Kennedy,  285 

Matteawan,  197 

Matteawan  Carpet  Mills,  188 

Maynard,  Isaac,  67,  70 

McClellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  54,  57 

McDonough,  Captain  Thomas,  21 

McEvers,  Beach,  260 

McGill,  C.  W.,  205 

McGraw,  Mrs.  Maria  (Dickinson),  291 

McGraw,  Captain  Thomas,  291 

McIntyre,  213 

McIntyre,  Archibald,  24 

McKaig,  Bernard,  99 

McKeen,  Levi,  139,  325 

McKim,  Mead  and  White,  357 

McNeil,  Archibald,  278 

McVickar,  Rev.  John,  282,  337 

M’William  and  Riley,  156 

Mead,  M.  Gertrude,  see  Abbey,  353 
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Medical  Society,  Dutchess  County,  65 
Mechanic,  see  Nine  Partners,  212,  234 
Mechanics  Association  of  Poughkeepsie,  294 
Medicine,  310-18 

Melville,  Herman,  Moby  Dick,  192 
Melville  and  Pharez,  332 
Mental  Health  Association,  Dutchess 
County,  318 
Mentaulas,  Basil,  118 
Mercer,  General,  5 
Merrimac,  54-7 
Merritt,  Edward,  137 
Mesier,  Henry,  137 
Messenger,  stallion,  417 
Mexican  War,  32,  44 
Michener,  James,  193 

Mid-Hudson  Archaeological  Association, 
436 

Migration,  97  ff. 

Milan,  137 

Milbank,  Jeremiah,  144 

Milbourne,  297 

Military,  5,  8,  108 

Milk,  190;  condensed,  143-5 

Millbrook,  “Thorndale,”  155,  183,  196; 

business,  207,  213;  Coffin,  214,  249 
Miller,  99 

Miller,  Dr.  William  Starr,  318 
Millerton,  183,  202,  213,  406 
Mills,  188  ff. 

Mills  mansion,  151 
Mills,  Professor,  402 
Milton  (New  York),  167 
Missouri  Compromise,  28-9,  30 
Mitchell,  371 
Mitchell,  Isaac,  331-6 
Mitchell,  Maria,  320 
Moby  Dick,  192 
Mocha  Dick,  192 
Mocha  Island,  192 
Moline  Plow  Company,  346 
Monitor,  builders,  56;  voyage,  56;  cannon, 
56,  54-57,  168 
Monroe,  James,  15,  21-23,  30 
Montcalm,  General  Louis,  416 
Monterey,  44 
Montgomery,  Mary,  390 
Montgomery,  Gen.  Richard,  24 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Richard  (Janet  Livings¬ 
ton),  45,  178 
Montgomery,  Robert,  240 
Montgomery  County,  47 
“Montgomery  Place,”  153,  155,  157 
Mooney,  Edward,  355 
Mooney,  William,  27 
Moore,  Alfred,  53 

Moore,  Mrs.  Alfred  (Charlotte  Haviland), 
53 

Moore,  Dr.  Clement  C.,  371-90;  see  Hart, 
Rev.  William 
Moore,  Susan,  53 
Moore,  Garry,  200 
Moore’s  Mill,  53 
Morgan,  silversmith,  343-4 
Morgan,  Captain  Edward  E.,  175-6;  Eng¬ 
lish  friends,  176 


Morgan,  Edwin,  60 
Morgan,  Geraldine,  see  Thompson 
Morgan,  Henry,  404 
Morgan,  Margaret,  see  Norrie,  Parks 
Morgan,  Richard  D.,  180-1 
Morgan,  Ruth,  304,  307-9,  318 
Morgan,  William  Dare,  175 
Morgan,  Mrs.  William  (Angelica  Hoyt), 
175 

Morgenthau,  Henry,  150,  240 
Morris,  Mary  S.,  353 
Morris,  Roger,  416 
Morrisey,  John,  406 
Morschauser,  Charles,  81,  85,  102 
Morschauser,  Emily,  85 
Morschauser,  Joseph,  283 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  181,  195,  289 
Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Sarah  E.  Griswold), 
195 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  67,  70,  93,  414 
Moseley,  Gilbert,  359 
Moskowitz,  Mrs.,  320 
Mother  Mary  Sebastian,  317 
Motels,  242 
Mott,  James,  281 

Mott,  Mrs.  James  (Lucretia  Coffin),  281 
Mott,  Morgan  L.,  424 
“Mount  Gulian,”  250  (party) 

“Mount  Hope,”  86 
Mount  Riga,  202 
Mozart,  Wolfgang,  112 
Mulvey,  102 
Mumford,  Lewis,  328 
Munn,  Dr.  John  P.,  252 
Murchison,  431 

Murphy,  Thomas  W.,  422,  425-6 
Murray,  Lindley,  327 
Murrow,  Edward,  240 
Museum,  American,  188 
Museums,  348 

Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Rochester, 
346 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  American, 
129;  Stissing  Exhibit,  145 
Music,  Eastman’s  Band,  63,  71,  75 
Myers,  Helen,  115,  243,  443 
Myers  Corners,  109,  212 
Myers,  John,  109 
Myers,  H.  D.,  106 
Mylod,  John,  68,  70 

Nadaud,  Raoul,  361 
Names,  family,  216-17 
National  Community  Arts  Council,  361 
National  Oil  Filtering  Company,  393 
Negroes,  51,  53;  riots,  99 
Nelson,  Homer  A.,  52,  106 
Nelson,  Joseph,  332 
Nelson  House,  26,  76 
New  Amsterdam,  97 
Newbold,  Thomas  Jefferson,  77-8 
Newburgh,  5,  6,  8,  11 ;  Downing,  152,  161; 
ferries,  166 

“Newburgh  Addresses,”  6 
Newburgh  Bay,  150 
New  England,  15,  114 
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New  Englanders,  14,  97 
New  Hackensack,  168,  212 
New  Hamburg,  109,  161,  167,  188 
New  Jersey,  306,  418 
New  Paltz,  110,  234 
Newsboy’s  Address,  382-85 
Newspapers,  68,  98;  history  of,  37,  38, 
293 

Albany  Argus,  41,  42,  133 
Albany  Gazette,  18 

Amenia  Times,  142,  175;  (Harlem 

Valley  Times),  217,  328 
American  Mechanic,  300 
Country  Journal,  134,  293 
Country  Journal  and  Dutchess  and  Ulster 
Register,  293 
Cultivator,  134 
Daily  Express,  367 
Daily  Press,  59,  364 
Dutchess  Intelligencer,  37,  175,  282 
Dutchess  Observer,  27 
Dutchess  Republican,  37 
Dutchess  and  Ulster  Register,  293 
Enterprise,  78 
Fire  of  the  Flint,  330 
Galaxy,  310 
Guardian,  332 

Harlem  V  alley  Times,  see  Amenia 

Times 

Journal  and  Eagle,  38,  98 
Kansas  City  Star,  72 
News  Press,  68 
New  York  Evening  Post,  59 
New  York  Journal,  37,  293 
New  York  Packet,  293 
New  York  Times,  361 
Observer,  37,  197 

Political  Barometer,  50,  331-2,  382,  400 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  1834,  38,  49,  51-9, 
71,  106,  134,  180,  181,  265,  270,  290, 
300,  303 ;  Dix  editorial,  309,  361, 
370,  407,  414 

Poughkeepsie  Evening  Enterprise,  273 
Poughkeepsie  Journal,  16,  36,  38,  124, 
167,  279,  293,  323,  325,  326,  358, 
361,  405 

Poughkeepsie  Telegraph,  133,  181 
Republican  Herald,  3 
Republican  Telegraph,  36,  37 
Rhinebeck  Gazette,  300 
Royal  Gazette,  293 
Star  and  Enterprise,  76 
Tribune,  330 
IV ochentliche  Post,  98 
New  York  City,  7 
New  Yorker,  1 1 6 
New  York  Review,  283 
New  York  Rubber  Company,  201 
New  York  State  Constitution,  31 
New  York  State  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion,  57 

New  York  Visiting  Committee,  307 
New  Windsor,  236 
Nietzsche,  Frederich,  365 
Night  Before  Christmas,  ’Twas  the,  375; 
see  Visit 


“Nightriders,”  46 

New  York  Telephone  Company,  199 
Nilan,  Rev.  James,  114 
Niles,  W.  W.,  435 
Nimham,  27 

Nine  Partners,  104;  Mechanic,  212;  school, 
278-81,  343;  Little  Nine  Partners,  44; 
Upper  Nine  Partners,  136 
Norrie,  Mrs.  Margaret  Morgan,  304,  306 
Norrie  Fellowships,  Margaret,  90,  306 
North,  Colonel,  5 
North  East,  10,  21,  137,  282 
North  River,  see  Hudson  River 
Northwest  Territory,  9 
Norwegian,  97 

Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,  23 
Nott,  Judge,  59 
Novelty  Iron  Works,  56 
Noxon,  Bartholomew,  222 
Nurseries,  see  Horticulture 
Nye,  Ebenezer,  325 

Oakley,  George  P.,  125-7,  131,  313,  319, 
325 

Oakley,  Thomas  J.,  32,  123,  260,  325 

Oak  Summit  (Coffin  Hill),  214 

Oblong,  214,  215,  269,  333 

O’Connor,  Basil,  314 

Odell,  B.  B„  235 

Ogden,  260 

O’Gorman,  89 

O’Hare,  Barney,  99 

Old  Rhinebeck,  63,  44 

“Olga,”  394 

Oneida,  163 

Onondaga  County,  67 

Orange  County,  27 

Orchards,  Mulberry,  130 

Orton,  George,  429 

Osborn,  R.  J.,  137 

Osborne,  E.  B.,  68,  70 

Osborne,  family,  27 

Osborne  and  Madison,  201 

Osgood,  Samuel,  168 

Oswego,  106,  212 

Pacific  Ocean,  192 
Paderewski,  Ignaz  Jan,  358 
Paine,  Judge,  107 
Palatines,  98,  109,  212 
Palen,  Michele,  114 
Palmer,  James,  417 
Palmer,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  193 
Panic, 

1837,  131,  182 
1857,  182 
1873,  182 
1907,  76 
1929,  205 
1932,  205 

Papastrat  family,  118 
Paris,  Count  of,  (Book),  53 
Parker,  Alton,  93 
Parker’s  Mills,  402 
parks 

College  Hill,  403 
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Eastman,  56,  286,  287 
Edwards,  72 
James  Baird,  403 
Lewis  Gordon  Norrie,  90 
Margaret  Norrie,  90 
Poughkeepsie  Driving  Park,  286 
Pulaski,  112 
Rupert,  421 
Schmaerkaese,  396 
Taconic  State,  403 
Vanderbilt,  169,  436 
Wheaton,  435 

Parmentier,  Andre  (Palmateer),  153 
Parsons,  F.  T.,  38 
Pasteur,  Louis,  145 
Patterson,  215 

Paulding,  Capt.  Hiram,  194 
Paulding,  James  Kirke,  248,  363 
Pavone,  Rev.  Nicholas,  116 
Pawling,  57,  138,  214,  217;  Lyceum,  252, 
328  343 

“Pawling’s  Purchase,”  251 
Peace,  1783,  6;  1815,  4 
Peale,  Rev.  Norman  Vincent,  237,  329 
Pearsall,  Dr.  Gilbert  Titus,  227 
Sarah,  see  de  la  Vergne 
Pease,  William,  137 
Peck,  Jedediah,  12 
Peck,  Judge,  47 
Peekskill,  176 
Pell,  A.  S.,  156 
Pelletreau,  W.  S.,  388 
Pelton,  George  P.,  177 
Pendleton,  James,  339 
Mrs.  James,  339 
Nathaniel,  13 
Pennsylvania,  5,  15 
Armstrong  County,  5 
Bucks  County,  10 
Erie,  19 

People’s  Constitution,  31 
Perez,  Parra,  367 

Mrs.  Parra  (Maria  Osios  Ventura),  504 
Perkins,  Aaron,  313 

Perkins,  Edward  Ellsworth,  76,  78-80,  93, 
102,  425 

Pernicone,  Rev.  Joseph  T.,  116 

Perry,  Commodore  O.  H.,  19,  419 

Phillips,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  399 

Phillips,  Wendell,  299 

Phoenix  Foundry,  55 

Photography,  196,  357 

Piccirilli,  Prof.  Maria,  113 

Piggott,  John,  166 

Pilgrim,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  312,  354 

Pine  Plains,  122,  137,  212;  Library,  294; 

Lyceum,  296 
Pine,  Dr.  Per  Lee,  310 
Pine’s  Hall,  59 
Pit  Bakes,  220 
Pius  XII,  Pope,  116 
“Placentia,”  248 

Platt,  Edmund,  39,  131,  167,  199,  311, 
452 


Platt,  Isaac,  35-49,  53-57,  58,  106,  163, 
180,  181,  192,  303,  323,  325 
Platt,  John  I.,  69,  86,  131,  167,  198,  333 
Platt,  Jonas,  28,  30,  31,  36,  163 
Platt,  Thomas  C.,  76 
Platt,  Captain  Zephaniah,  163,  420 
Plattsburg,  20,  21,  163 
Pleasant  Plains,  253 
Poland,  10,  111-112 
Poles,  111 

Polish-American  Citizens’  Club,  112 
Polish  National  Alliance,  112 
Political  Parties,  4,  11,  13,  29,  32,  37; 
(list),  38,  42,  57 

Politics,  Chs.  1-6,  11,  38,  40-44,  415  f. 

Polk,  George,  413 

Polk,  James  K.,  4,  48;  Mrs.,  53 

Poor-House,  313-14 

Population,  table  of,  162 

Porter,  General  Moses,  22 

Posen,  111 

Potter,  Bishop  Alonso,  336 
Potter,  Bishop  Horatio,  36,  296 
Potter,  Paraclete,  37,  123,  127,  141,  183, 
313,  323-327 
Pottery,  Caire,  172 
Poucher,  Dr.  John  W.,  34,  88,  403 
Poughkeepsie,  esp.  2  f.,  28  f.,  35  f.,  47  f., 
122  f.,  220  f„  322  f„  343  f. 
Poughkeepsie,  Eagle’s  history  of,  39 
Poughkeepsie  Coalition  at  General  Bailey’s, 
15 

Poughkeepsie  enterprises, 

Bridge,  182,  186-187,  286 
Locomotive  Company,  180 
Manufacturing  Company,  130 
Planning  Commission,  77 
Rural  Cemetery,  352 
Screw  Mfg.  Company,  201 
Silk  Company,  130 
Yacht  Club,  409 
Yachts,  Ice,  409 

Poughkeepsie,  Improvement  Party,  129-131 
Poughkeepsie  Library,  294 
Poughkeepsie  Lyceum,  294-296 
Poughkeepsie  Plan,  272 
Poughkeepsie,  Town  of,  68,  102,  129,  137; 

Plank  Road,  177 
Poughquag,  212 
Poultry,  103,  140 
Powell,  Anna,  see  Pearsall 
Power,  Nicholas,  37,  293 
Pray,  Hamilton,  197 
Prendergast,  James,  163 
Prentiss,  Sargeant,  299 
Presqu’  lie  (Denning’s  Point),  249 
Prevost,  General,  16,  31 
Prince,  Dr.,  137 
Prisons,  Green  Haven,  111 
Progressive  Children’s  Lyceum,  268 
Prospect  Mt.,  396 
Prosser,  Ichabod,  312 
Professor  Proudfit,  295 
Provoost,  163 

Public  Health  Nurse  Society,  314 
Public  Welfare,  306 
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Purchase,  269 

Putnam  County,  27,  64,  68,  108,  187,  189 

Quad  Ballot  Case,  see  Dutchess  County 

Quaker  Hill,  56,  168,  282 
Quitman,  General  John,  44,  55 

Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Ann,  335 
Radcliffe,  Jacob,  293 
Railroads, 

Boston  &  Albany,  245 
Boston  Hartford  &  Erie,  161 
Canadian  Pacific,  234 
Central  New  England,  183 
Central  R.R.  of  New  Jersey,  393 
Connecticut  Western,  202 
Dutchess  R.R.  Co.,  152 
Dutchess  &  Columbia,  100,  161,  177, 
183,  202,  287,  323 
Dutchess  &  Connecticut,  256 
Dutchess  County  R.R.,  1832,  183 
Dutchess  County  R.R.,  186 
Erie  Railroad,  186,  307 
Harlem  R.R.,  187 
Housatonic  R.R.,  183 
Hudson  &  Chatham,  183 
Hudson  River  R.R.,  187,  234 
Hudson  River  &  Newburgh,  256 
Mohawk  &  Hudson,  180,  183 
New  Haven,  114 
New  Jersey,  359 
New  York  &  Albany,  183 
New  York  &  Harlem,  183-185,  202 
New  York  &  New  Haven,  183 
New  York  Central,  184-185 
Ontario  &  Western,  186 
Pennsylvania,  186 
Rhinebeck  &  Connecticut,  177,  183 
Poughkeepsie  &  Eastern,  76,  177,  183, 
185,  202,  286,  300 
Stony  Clove,  110 
West  Shore,  110 
Union  Pacific,  182 
Raising,  roof,  215 
Rankin,  R.  G.,  127 
Ranney,  T.  S.,  38 
Rapalje,  Widow,  149 
Rathbone,  see  Ruggles,  Mrs.  S. 

Raymond,  John  H.,  291 
Raymond,  Lewis,  266 
Reade,  John,  149,  313 
Recreation,  see  Frolickers,  etc. 

New  Years  parties,  258-259 
Redavats,  Charles,  113 
Red  Cross,  Dutchess  Co.,  77 
Red  Hook,  3,  5,  9,  12,  13,  18,  86;  (Poles 
in),  112;  Senior  League,  137,  161, 
173,  174,  199-201,  202,  212;  lyceum, 
217,  296 

Red  Oaks  Mill,  241 
Reed,  393 

Reese,  Margaret,  306 
Reese,  Reginald,  79 
Reese  family,  73 


Regiments,  Dutchess,  17;  Zouaves,  52; 
150th  57  f.;  128th  57;  21st  60  f.; 
Co.  K.,  71-73;  Fremont  Legion,  58; 
Vermont  reg.,  51 
Religion,  130,  265-276 
Anglican,  386 
Baptist,  266  f. 

Congregational,  266  f. 

(Dutch)  Church,  491 
(Dutch)  Reformed,  386 
Episcopalian,  Protestant,  273,  274 
Episcopal  City  Mission,  307 
Huguenots,  97,  113,  296 
Jews,  275-276 
Lutheran,  53;  See  Notes 
Methodists,  104,  236,  275,  297 
Moravians,  104 
Negro,  early  church  life,  106 
Presbyterian,  54,  56,  265,  282,  302,  399 
Roman  Catholic,  97,  112,  265,  272-274 
Quakers  (Friends),  10,  28,  33,  53,  56, 
72,  193,  212,  268-270,  278-282,  440 
Spiritualists,  268  f. 

Universalists,  267 
Rensselaer,  440 
Rensselaer  County,  46,  67 
Rents,  44-48 
Renwick,  James,  357 
Reservoir  Hill,  129 
Revolution,  American,  4-10 
Revolution,  European,  109-110 
Reynolds,  Helen  W.,  87-88,  159,  190,  357, 
371,  434-436 

Reynolds,  Jeremiah  N.,  192-193 
Rhinebeck,  43,  47,  51;  P.  O.  87;  riot,  99; 
Palatines,  109;  Old  R.,  44,  53,  86; 
Senior  League,  137,  161,  166,  167; 
Bergh,  168;  Stevens,  178-180,  182, 
196;  Troy,  200,  211,  212;  lyceum, 
217,  237 
Rhinecliff,  237 
Rice,  Donalda  C.,  315-317 
Richards,  Captain,  64 
Richards,  Margaret  H.,  306 
Riddell,  Ernest,  151 
Rider,  John  P.,  201 
Rider,  Sydney,  333 
Ring,  David,  214 
Riordan,  Rev.  Father,  99 
Riots,  49,  59,  98-100 
Ritchie,  Dr.  William,  436 
Rivers,  Norman,  47 
River  Set,  245-261 
Rivington,  James,  293 
Roads,  160,  161,  166,  172,  176-178 
Dutchess  Union  Turnpike,  122 
Albany  Pike,  177,  245 
Bull’s  Bridge,  177 
Catskill-Salisbury,  177 
Creek  Road,  202 
Dutchess  Turnpike,  177,  241 
Highland  Turnpike,  176 
Highland  Turnpike  Company,  161 
King’s  Highway,  88 
Pawling-Beekman,  176 
Plank  Roads,  177 
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Routes,  22,  44,  55,  241 
Salt  Point,  177 
Sharon-Pawling,  176 
Shunpike,  161,  177 
Stormville  Plank,  177 
Taconic  Parkway,  178 
Roberts,  Edith  A.,  159,  434-436 
Robertson,  356 
Robinson,  Charles,  423 
Robinson,  Rowland,  423 
“Robinson’s  Pony  Washer,”  196 
Rochdale,  241 
Rockefeller,  C.  J.,  425 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  314 
Roe,  Rev.  E.  P.,  147,  327 
Rogers,  151,  248,  343 
Rogers,  Archibald,  408-412 
Rogers,  Dr.  John  P.,  312-314 
Rogers,  Captain  Moses,  170 
Rokeby,  10,  24,  153,  256,  361 
Romeout,  403 
Rome,  256 
Rondout,  171,  355 
Roosevelt,  John  A.,  87,  409-412 
Roosevelt,  Ellen,  412 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  73-94,  102,  108, 
178,  213,  248,  314,  318,  442 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  (Eleanor),  87-90,  213 
Mrs.  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt,  78,  88-89 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  65,  71-72,  73,  76,  273 
Roraback,  Frederick,  47 
Rosecrans  Family,  58 
"Rosedale,”  87 
Ross,  Dr.  John  W.,  312 
Rowland,  Thomas  F.,  56 
Royal  Russian  Court  Orchestra,  233 
Rudco,  203 
Rudd,  Thomas,  325 
Rupley,  Samuel  K.,  198-199 
Ruppert,  Jacob,  421 
Rural  Free  Delivery,  64 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  320 
Russia,  16 

Russians,  120-121,  243-244 
Rust  Place,  30 
Rutgers,  Henry,  168 
Rutzer’s  Hall,  154 
Ryon,  Dr.  Walter  G.,  312 

Saarinen,  Eero,  357 
Sabath,  J.  &  Co.,  201 
Sacheverell,  Benjamin,  278 
Sackett,  Nathaniel,  342 
Sackett,  Richard,  214 
Eliza,  see  Coffin,  R.  G. 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  18 

Sack  of  Millerton,  406 

Safety  Fund  Act,  126 

Sague,  Captain  John,  71-73,  77,  83,  85,  102 

St.  Peter’s  Total  Abstinence  Society,  99 

Salmon,  Professor  Lucy,  320 

Salt,  163;  Salt  Greek,  143 

Saltford,  George,  158;  William,  157 

Salt  Point,  122,  22 7,  395 

Salvation  Army,  319 


Sandlake,  45 
Sandusky  Bay,  18 
Sandy  Hook,  19 
Sanitary  Fair,  59 
Santana,  368 

Sargent,  Henry  Winthrop,  149,  153-155, 
228 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  154 
Saunders,  Professor  Frederick,  429 
Savage,  John,  365 
Schanck,  Captain,  174 
Schatz  Federal  Bearings,  152 
Schell,  Augustus  Schell,  27,  184 
Schenck,  Peter  H.,  205 
Schermerhorn,  Peter,  169 
Schools,  49,  277-291 
Amenia  Seminary,  281 
Bennett,  284-285 
Buffalo  High  School,  143 
College  Hill  School,  130 
Collegiate  School,  345 
Dutchess  Academy,  124 
Dutchess  County  Academy,  130 
Female  Seminary  and  Collegiate  School, 
345 

Fishkill  Academy,  387 
Framingham  Normal,  389 
Greek,  112 

Friends  Academy,  281 
Infants,  282-283 
Kingston  Academy,  14 
Lancaster  Schools,  268 
Milman,  Hyde  Park,  260 
Nine  Partners,  278-281 
Oakwood,  281 

Poughkeepsie  Female  Seminary,  130 
Roosevelt  High,  87 
St.  Mary’s  Parochial,  101 
Todhunter,  90 
Trinity,  289 
Willard,  389 
Violet  Avenue,  87 
Schram,  William,  60 
Schultzville,  236 
Schuyler,  210,  260,  305 
John,  305 
Louisa  Lee,  305 
Montgomery,  249 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  249 
Philip  J.,  184 

Schwartz,  Judge  John  R.,  198 
Scofield,  Frank  L.,  360 
Scofield,  Jerome,  420 
Scots,  97,  211 
Scott,  Robert,  300 
Scott,  Winfield,  20,  21,  43 
Sealy,  William  A.,  137 
Searing,  Colonel,  58 
Sedgwick,  Henry,  431 
Sedgwick,  Miss,  255 
Sedgwick  family,  ice  yachts,  411 
Henry,  411 
Edward,  411 
Zadok,  411 

Sedgwick,  General  Henry,  62 
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Selkreg  or  Selkrig  family 
Loring,  351 

Mrs.  Loring  (Jemima  Vassar),  350 
John  H.,  122,  163,  350 
Mrs.  John  H.,  (Betsey  Ames),  350 
Seward,  William  H.,  27,  49;  improve¬ 
ment,  127;  relig.  educ.  plan,  272; 
school  law,  284 
Seymour,  Rev.  George,  288 
Shafer,  James,  436 
Sharon,  see  Connecticut 
Sharon  Canal,  214-215 
Shatemuc  Club,  414 
Shattuck,  George,  429,  432 
Shaw,  Henry  Wheeler,  see  Billings,  Josh 
Sheeham,  84 
Sheep,  133  f. 

Shekomeko,  396 
Shenandoah,  396 
Sherman,  General,  63 
Sherwood  family,  222 
Sherwood,  Robert,  91 
Shipping,  165,  167-175,  179 
Ships,  centerboard,  174 
marine  velocipede,  197 
collisions,  169,  173,  175 
ships  named,  168-178 
Mary  Powell,  167,  170-171 
Henry  Clay,  169-171 
Clermont,  see  Clermont 
River  Lines,  236 
Clinton,  99 

see  also  Yachts,  ferries,  whaling 
Shirreff,  Peter,  439 
Shokan  Aqueduct,  434 
Shookville,  237 
Shongum  Mountains,  234 
Silk,  201 

Silversmiths,  344-346 
Sisson,  Eliza,  348 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  317 
Skimelton,  215,  396 
“Slabsides”,  328 

Slavery,  28-31,  33,  51,  58,  100,  104,  103- 
109,  167,  279 
Slavs,  121 
Sleight,  Peter,  138 
Slide  Mountain,  402 
Slocum  &  Tilson,  197 
Slocum  House,  see  “Wodenethe” 

Smiley,  Albert  K.,  234 

Smiley,  Alfred  H.,  234,  421 

Smillie,  James,  352 

Smillie,  James  David,  353 

Smith,  Gen.  Alfred  B.,  62,  310 

Smith,  Gov.  Alfred  E„  178,  251,  320 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  237 

Smith,  James,  443 

Smith,  Melancton,  9 

Smith,  Philip  H.,  419,  443 

Smith,  William,  211 

Smithfield,  155 

Smyth,  Gen.  Alexander,  17 

Snyder,  “Bill”,  425 

Soil  exhaustion,  146 


Soda  Fountain,  400 
“Sons  of  Liberty”,  105 
South  Carolina,  45 
Charleston,  252 
Southey,  Robert,  337 
South  Hamilton  St.  quarry,  101 
South  Millbrook,  212 
Spackenkill,  281 
Spanish  War,  75 
Sparks,  Jared,  24 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  4,  10,  12,  15,  23,  27, 
29,  325,  363 
Spencer,  Mark,  214 

Spencer,  Philip,  fiasco,  222 ;  see  note  Ch. 
13 

Spencer’s  Corners,  10 
Spingarn,  Joel  E.,  153,  328 
Spingarn  medal,  328 
Spiritualism,  286-289 
Spoils  system,  12 

Sports,  400-403  ;  See  Horses,  Boats,  Recrea¬ 
tion 

Spratt,  Geo.  von  L.,  73,  77,  82,  398 

“Springwood”,  83,  87 

Spross,  Charles  Gilbert,  360-361 

Sprout  Creek,  423 

Sproutkill,  243 

Squatter  sovereignty,  30 

Squatters,  211 

Staatsburg,  111,  151,  161,  200,  203,  257, 
258,  348,  350,  364 
Stage-coaches,  161,  233 
Stanford,  137,  166,  196,  300,  315 
Stanfordville,  194 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  320 
State  Charities  Aid,  305,  315 
Statues,  331 

Steam  Boats,  listed,  256 
Steeholm,  Hardy,  361,  Mrs.  H.  Steeholm, 
reporter 

interviews,  115-118 
Stephenson,  George,  180 
Steuben  County,  67 
Stevens,  Edward,  139 
Stevens,  Edwin  A.,  179-180,  408 
Stevens,  John  S.,  168,  170,  178,  182;  Mrs. 
John,  178 

Stevens,  John  C.,  178,  408,  422;  Robert  L., 
168,  178,  260,  359 
Stevens,  William  H.,  474 
Stewart,  Alexander  H.,  205,  228 
Stewart,  Mildred,  see  Tucker 
Stissing,  155 
Sullivan,  Yankee,  406 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  47 
Stockton,  Frank  R.,  236 
Stoneco,  432 

Storm,  Abraham  G.,  37,  345 
Storm,  John,  420 
Storm,  King,  173,  228 
Stormville,  177 
Stoutenburgh,  place,  213 
Stoutenburgh,  John  Albert,  29 
Stoutenburgh,  John  S.,  422 

family,  161,  211,  152,  Maud,  see  Eliot 
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Street,  Alfred  B.,  296 

Street,  General  Randall  J.,  123,  305,  325 

Streets  (Poughkeepsie) 

Academy,  137-139 
Bridge,  117 
Delafield,  128 
Delano,  128 
Hooker  Ave.,  31 
Jefferson,  353 
Liberty,  127 

Main,  97,  101,  106,  110,  161,  167,  203 

Mansion,  226 

Market,  26,  110,  127,  161 

Mill,  115,  128 

New  Market,  161 

Pine,  107,  182 

Prospect,  203 

Smith,  120 

Union,  26,  98 

Strelsky,  Nicander,  120,  243 
Strong,  Geo.  Templeton,  224;  Mrs.  (Rug- 
gles)  Ellen 
Stuart,  439 
Stuart’s,  188 
Stuyvesant,  John,  260 
Stuyvesant,  John  R.,  409 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  416 
Styles,  343 

Sullivan,  General,  132 
Sulzer,  Governor,  78 
Summer  resorts,  153,  230  f. 

Suydam,  Abraham,  137 
“Swamp  Angel,”  394,  398 
Swamp  Creek,  214 
Swan,  Cyrus,  214,  232 
Swartwout,  Robert,  10,  21,  27 
Swartwout  family,  27,  256 
Sweden,  16 
Swedes,  97 
Sweet,  Cynthia,  318 
Swenson,  Carl,  115 
Swift,  Anne  W.,  348 
Swift,  Beriah,  196 
Swift,  Henry,  313,  325 
Swift,  Thomas,  137 
Syracuse,  163,  197 

Taber,  Albert;  Taber,  Albert  II,  126 

Taber,  William,  270 

Tabor,  George  H.,  137 

Tabor,  William,  214 

Taconic  Parkway  Commission,  118,  178 

Taconic  System  (of  rocks)  430-1 

Taft,  William  H.,  76 

Taghkanic,  47 

Talcott,  James,  269 

Talcott,  Joseph,  278-279 

Tallmadge,  George  Clinton,  150 

Tallmadge,  Harriet,  see  Delafield 

Tallmadge,  General  James,  Jr.,  13,  21,  28; 

Amendment,  29,  48,  123,  324 
Tallmadge,  Nathaniel  P.,  41-44,  127-128, 
131,  183,  268,  313,  325 
Tallmadge,  Thomas,  126 
Tallman,  John  P.  H.  M.,  310 


Talmadge,  Dr.  T.  DeWitt,  302 
Tammany,  15,  27,  29,  32,  37,  78,  84,  168, 
396 

Tappan,  Henry,  282 
Tappen,  see  Clinton 
Tappen,  Elizabeth,  378,  380 
Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  52 
Taylor,  Hudson,  199,  409 
Taylor,  James  M.,  291 
Taylor,  Virgil  C.,  359 
Taylor,  Zachary,  41 

Teachers,  278;  declaration  of  Right,  283- 
284 

Tecumseh,  16 

Telephone  installation,  198-201 
small  companies,  200 
Teller,  Margaret,  see  Stoutenburgh 
Terry,  Captain  John,  192 
Terry,  William,  343 
Tesone,  Pasquale  A.,  114,  116 
Tewksbury,  Dona  G.,  289 
Texaco  Research  Center,  see  Texas  Com¬ 
pany,  157,  205-206 
Texas  State,  32,  44,  76,  107,  287 
Thackeray,  William  M.,  299 
Thaw,  Harry,  78 
Thomas,  Annie,  386 
Gertrude,  386 
W.  Stephen,  388 
William,  325,  388 
William  S.,  388 
Thomas,  Lowell,  240,  329 
Thomas,  R.  B.,  134 
Thomas,  Thompson  Trust,  315-318 
Thompson,  Abiel  J.,  283 
Thompson,  Allen,  137 
Thompson,  J.  Edgar,  187 
Thompson,  John,  “lottery  John”,  125 
sons:  Frederick  F.,  124-5,  Samuel,  124 
Thompson,  John,  M.  C.,  125,  137,  182, 
266,  289,  300-302,  331 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Lewis,  (Geraldine  Mor¬ 
gan),  90,  252,  304,  305-307 
Thompson,  Smith,  13,  29,  30,  36,  also 
Sarah  (Gilbert  Livingston) 

Thoreau,  Henry,  329 
Thorn,  Isaac,  Mrs.  Thorn,  278 
Thorn,  Captain  Thorn,  168 
Thorn,  Smith,  139 
Thorn,  Dr.  Stephen,  98 
Thorne,  Billy  I.,  406 
Thorne,  Edwin,  419,  423 
Thorne,  Samuel,  420 
Thorne,  Oakleigh,  155 
Thornedale,  155,  419 
Tice,  Isaac,  145 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  27,  45,  48,  49 

Tillotson,  Thomas,  5,  13 

Timby,  Henry,  54 

Timoney,  Francis,  100 

Tin  Horn  Rebellion,  47 

Tippecanoe,  16,  43 

Titus,  Daniel,  269 

Titus,  Obadiah,  37,  137 

Titus  Mills,  139 
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Titusville,  188 
Tivoli,  112,  200,  288 
Toasts,  3,  20,  30,  399 
Todarelli,  115 
Tomlinson,  Abraham,  127 
Tomlinson,  Luther,  417 
Tomlinson  Museum,  127 
Tomlinson,  Seymour,  417 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  11,  12,  15,  23,  24, 
27,  30,  190 
Tompkins,  Lewis,  190 
Tompkins  Fire  Hose  Co.,  Fishkill,  190 
Trailers,  241 

Travelers’  notes  on  Dutchess,  437-441 

Trees,  155-157,  205-206,  357 

Trimble,  William  C.,  423 

Trivett,  Elias,  313 

Trollope,  Mrs.  Frances,  441 

Trombini  family,  157 

Troutbeck,  330 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  55  f.,  388,  390 

Troy,  Peter  H.,  77,  199-201 

Troy,  Peter  Sr.,  151 

Trudeau,  Edward  Livingston,  319 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Tucker,  318 

Tufts,  Henry,  420 

Turkey  Hollow,  143 

Turner,  143 

Twain,  Mark  (S.  L.  Clemens),  365 
Tweed,  “Boss”  William  R.,  24,  27,  29, 
184 

“Two  Years  Before  the  Mast”,  192 
Tyler,  John,  41,  53 ;  “Benedict  Arnold”, 
44 

Tyler,  Rev.  Moses  Coit,  266 
Ulrich,  Francis,  352 

Ulster  County,  37,  64,  166,  226,  328,  396 
Underground  Railway,  53,  105,  281 
Union,  War  for  the,  50-65,  etc. 

Union  Bridge  Company,  186 
Union  Corners,  418 
Union  Vale,  137,  162,  197,  425 
United  States  Congress,  6,  7,  8,  9,  30,  63, 
64 

Upper  Nine  Partners,  see  Nine  Partners 
Upriver  Temple  (Bar),  32 

Valentine,  Catherine,  see  Matthew  Vassar 
Valentine,  Isaac,  123 
VanAlst,  Burgyne,  419 
VanAmburgh,  Isaac,  404 
VanBenschoten,  John,  405 
Van  Benthuysen,  Jacob,  127,  152,  325 
Van  Benthuysen,  John,  313 
Van  Bommel,  Peter,  344,  see  Maison 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  11,  27,  29,  30,  41, 
49,  126,  197,  331,  364,  366 
VandenhofI,  George,  300 
Vanderbilt,  157;  Cornelius,  182,  184; 

Frederick,  408 ;  William,  247 
Vanderbilt,  William  H.,  185 
Vanderburgh,  Abram,  421 
Vanderlyne,  John,  254 
Van  Horne,  Sir  William,  163 


Van  Ingen,  Henry,  353 
Van  Kleeck,  A.,  106 

Van  Kleeck,  Cornelia  (Livingston),  see 
Billings 

Van  Kleeck,  James,  222 

Van  Kleeck,  Lewis,  420 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  320 

Van  Kleeck,  Theodore,  409 

Van  Kleeck,  Walter,  409 

Van  Kleeck,  Teunis,  126 

Van  Loon,  Rev.  Charles,  266-267 

Van  Ness,  Jacob,  11,  27,  123 

Van  Ness,  William  W.,  11,  13,  325 

Van  Ranst,  Cornelius,  417 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  46,  210 

Van  Vliet,  Benjamin  C.,  270 

Van  Vliet,  Hilan,  345 

Van  Vliet,  Lieut.,  44 

Van  Wyck,  161 

Van  Wyck,  299;  Abraham,  138-9 
Van  Wyck,  General  John  B.,  138 
Van  Wyck,  William,  138 
Van  Wyck,  Cornelius,  423 
Van  Wyck,  Edmund,  348 
Van  Wyck,  Harry  DuBois,  201 
Van  Wyck,  Isaac,  176 
Vassar  Brewery,  411-412 
Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  see  notes,  In¬ 
stitute,  294 

Vassar  College,  see  Colleges 
Vassar,  149 
Vassar,  James,  99,  165 
Vassar,  Jemima,  see  Selkreg 
Vassar,  John,  271-272 
Vassar,  John  Guy,  129,  302 
Vassar,  Matthew,  Jr.,  30,  402 
Vassar,  Rev.  Thomas  E.,  57,  145,  165,  271 
Vassar,  Matthew,  chief  references,  53,  59, 
100,  106,  127,  131,  172,  180,  197, 
232,  266-267,  289-291 
Vassar,  Michigan,  163 
Vassar  Old  Men’s  Home,  349 
Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  315 
Vassilliw,  118 
Velie,  George,  53 
Velie,  Washington,  416 
Ventriloquist,  394 

Ventura,  Jose,  368  ;  Kate,  368;  Maria 
Osios,  see  Perez 
Vermilye,  Dr.  J.  E.,  296 
Verbank,  183 
Vermont,  92 

Ver  Nooy,  Mrs.  Amy  Pearce,  268,  269, 
342,  405 

Verplanck,  Gulian  C.,  27,  41,  107,  113, 
131,  140-150,  164,  228,  247,  303 
Verplanck  Emigrant  Hospital,  165 
Verplanck  garden,  149 
Vidal,  Gore,  240 
Villages,  209-214 
Villard,  Oswald  G.,  304 
Vincent,  106,  424 
Vincent,  Rev.  Henry,  297 
Violet  Craze,  157-158 
Virginia,  12,  40,  53,  57 
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“Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas”,  370-390; 
claims,  385 

Von  Siegl,  Rudolf,  244 
Von  Steuben,  9 
Von  Tiling,  157 

Wagner  and  Pullman  cars,  196 
Wales,  Prince  of,  141 
Wallace,  General  Lew,  57,  168 
Wallace  Shoe  Factory,  72 
Wallkill  Valley,  433 
Walloons,  97 

Walters,  Emile,  243-244;  Thorstina,  Mrs., 
244 

Walton,  James  DeLancey,  169 
Wanamaker’s  store,  205 
Wappingers  Falls,  72,  79,  87,  189,  202, 
408 

War  of  1812,  17-25 

Ward,  Artemus,  see  Charles  G.  Brown 

Ward,  Julia,  see  Howe 

Ward,  Louisa,  see  Chanler 

Ward,  Samuel,  153,  256;  Mrs.  Emily,  256; 

see  also  Crawford 
Wardell’s  Grove,  72 
Warden,  David,  14 
Ward’s  Island,  165 
Warren,  John  E.,  296 
Warren,  Sylvester,  420 
Warring,  Captain  F.  B.,  71 
Warthin,  Alfred  S.,  431 
Waryas,  Stanley,  112;  Victor  C.,  112 
Washington,  D.C.,  19-23,  44,  55,  85,  204 
Washington,  (Town)  137 
Washington,  George,  6,  7,  8,  14 
Washington  Hollow,  416,  417,  419,  423 
Wassaic,  177 
Wassaic  Iron  Works,  327 
Wassaic  State  School,  237 
Wasson,  Nate,  199 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  204 
Watson,  Elkanah,  133,  134 
Watson,  Thomas  J.,  203 
Watts,  John,  Jr.,  352 
Way,  B.,  402 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  24 

Weather,  140-141 ;  Weather  Lore,  218 

Webatuck,  330,  343 

Weber,  Joseph,  315 

Webster,  Daniel,  400 

Weed,  Thurlow,  42 

Welfare,  107-108,  165,  247,  304-320 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  22 

Wells  Fargo  Express,  201 

Welsh,  278 

Welton,  Rev.  Alexander,  265 

Wentworth,  Benning,  210 

West,  the,  15 

West,  bag  machine,  201 

West,  James,  423 

Westchester  County,  27 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  199 

Westervelt  Mill,  188 

West  Park,  115 


West  Point,  154,  173,  226,  234 
West  Point  Foundry,  180 
Whaley  Pond,  403 
Whaling,  168,  191-95 
New  England,  192 
Wharton,  Edith  (Jones),  246,  340-342 
Wheaton  family,  157 
Park,  435 

Wheaton,  Homer,  183 
Wheeler,  Dr.  Francis  B.,  54,  367 
Wheeler,  Squire,  366 
White,  Dr.  Bartow,  205 
White,  Ezra,  287 
White,  Stanford,  78 
White,  William  Anthony,  151 
Whitefield,  George,  155 
Whitehouse,  J.  A.,  138 
Whiting,  Spencer,  343 
Whitman,  Walt,  329 
Whitney,  Mary,  77 
Whittier,  J.  G.,  329 
Wiccopee,  150 
Wiethan,  Louis,  359 
Wilbur,  D.  W.,  317 
Wilcox,  Josiah,  21,  406 
“Wildercliff,”  336 
Wild  Life,  159 
Wilkinson,  Gilbert  V.,  137 
Wilkinson,  James,  5,  21 
Wilks,  Hamilton,  408 
Willard,  Emma  Hart,  430 
Willcox,  Josiah,  406 

Willetts,  Jacob,  277,  278-81 ;  Deborah, 
278-9 

Williams,  James  L.,  102;  Vincent,  423, 
425 

Williams,  Robert,  13 
Williamson,  Griffin,  126 
Willoughby,  224 
Wilson,  Alexander  M.,  196 
Wilson,  John,  137 
Wilson,  William,  324 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  304 
Wiltse,  Martin,  166 
Winchell,  Alexander,  227,  282 
Winder,  General,  20,  22 
Wing,  Abraham,  163 
Wing,  D.  J.,  137 
Wingdale,  213 
Hospital,  311 
“Winnisook,”  402 
Winslow,  John  Flack,  54-56 
Winslow,  Corning  and  Company,  56 
Wisconsin,  43 
“Wodenethe,”  154,  157 
Wolff,  W.,  98 
Wolkonsky,  Mrs.  121 
Women’s  City  and  County  Club,  90 
Women’s  Relief  Association,  58 
Wood,  James  A.,  59 
Wood,  Jethro,  145 
Wood,  William  H.,  69,  70 
“Woodcliff,”  56 
Woodville,  354 
Woodworth,  William,  44 
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Wool,  191,  197,  205 
Woolman,  John,  352 

Worden,  Rear  Admiral  John  Lorimer,  56, 
57,  168 

Workers’  Association  for  War,  59 
World  War,  First,  204,  306,  320 
World  War,  Second,  206 
Worragut,  173 
Worrall,  William,  398 
Wright,  Richardson,  148 
Wright,  Silas,  46,  48 
Wyandotte,  394,  536 
Wyckoff,  163 
Wyoming  Valley,  5 

Yachts,  407-412 
Maria,  168 


Yachts — Continued 
Cygnet,  408 
America,  408 
Yager,  Sheriff,  47 
Ye  Wagoners  of  Freedom,  17 
Yonkers,  170 
York,  Duke  of,  148 
Youmans,  Edward  Livingston,  289 
Young,  Annette,  171,  177 
Young,  John,  46 
Y.M.C.A.,  424 

Zabriskie,  Captain,  84 
Zehe,  Mrs.,  155 

Zerbe,  Mrs.  F.  K.,  see  Rice,  Donalda  C. 
Zoning,  241,  242 
Zoology,  429 

Zouaves,  (“Turkies”),  52 
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L/UTCHESS  county 

NEW  YORK 

A  MAP  PREPARED  BY  R.  R.  VON  SIEGL  FOR 

BLITHE  DUTCHESS 


BY  HENRY  NOBLE  MACCRACKEN 


WITH  AN  INDEX  OF  IMPORTANT  NAMES, 

A  LIST  OF  LOST  NAMES  OF  NEIGHBORHOODS, 
PLACES  OF  HISTORICAL  INTEREST  IN  EACH 
TOWN  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  USEFUL 
FOR  RESIDENT  AND  VISITOR 


A  WORD  TO  WISE  READERS 

This  book  and  this  map  have  been  written  to  help  you  to  see  Dutchess 
County  with  the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  eye.  Do  not  merely  read; 
come  and  see.  If  you  live  in  the  County,  make  it  more  completely  your  own. 
If  you  live  somewhere  else,  save  up  time  for  a  real  visit  with  its  friendly 
people,  past  and  present.  Make  this  map  your  guide. 

Our  most  frequently  visited  place,  undoubtedly,  is  Springwood,  the  home 
of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Thousands  stop  beside  his  grave, 
and  go  into  his  house  and  Museum  and  Library  which  he  planned.  They 
visit  also  the  four  post-offices  in  which  he  showed  so  great  an  interest,  and 
which  he  modeled  upon  historic  predecessors:  at  Wappingers  Falls  (Mesier 
House),  Poughkeepsie  (fourth  Court  House),  Hyde  Park  (Dr.  Bard  House), 
Rhinebeek  (Henry  Beekman  House).  Their  mural  paintings  are  the  product 
of  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the  County. 

The  Taconic  Parkway,  with  its  great  James  Baird  Park,  brings  numerous 
visitors  for  a  day's  recreation.  Inviting  byroads  on  every  hand  lead  to  old 
towns  and  villages  rich  in  historic  memories.  Our  “Lost  names  of  neighbor¬ 
hoods”  suggest  the  changes  and  chances  in  the  course  of  its  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years. 

Norrie  Park,  Vanderbilt  Mansion,  Mills  Estate,  offer  samples  of  the  famous 
Places  of  Tidewater  New  York,  and  enchanting  views  of  the  great  river. 
Other  river  glimpses  may  be  had  at  every  landing  and  village  along  the 
shore;  especially  on  Route  9D,  at  Chelsea,  New  Hamburg,  Riverfront  Park, 
Poughkeepsie.  Mountain  views  of  every  kind  are  here;  of  the  Fishkills, 
Taconics,  Catskills  and  our  own  sudden  vistas. 

Hotels  and  motels,  camps  and  boarding  houses  abound.  Great  industries  in¬ 
vite  inspection.  Small  industries  are  no  less  interesting.  But  the  full  color 
and  feel  of  the  County  will  come  only  with  repeated  visits. 


HISTORICAL  SITES,  PARKS,  COLLEGES,  CAMPS,  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  OTHER  PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 

(Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  volume  and  page) 

Amenia 

Thomas  Young  (Boston  Tea  Party  leader)  suggested  name  of  town,  also  "Ver¬ 
mont”  (I  24) — George  Whitefield  held  revivals  1770 — Appeal  of  Amenia,  1780, 
to  maintain  currency  (I  30) — Harlem  Valley  Times,  famous  rural  paper— Gail 
Borden,  first  Condensed  Milk  Factory,  Wassaic — Lewis  Mumford,  author; 
Myron,  Joel  and  Charles  Benton,  authors,  Leedsville. 

1.  Hendrick  Winegar  House,  oldest  house  in  orig.  condition  (Amenia  Un.) 

2.  Amenia  Seminary,  best  and  largest  school  in  Co.,  1835;  now  High  School 

3.  Red  Meeting  House,  “Carmel  in  Nine  Partners,”  now  Union  Church 

4.  Wassaic  State  Institution  and  School 

5.  Troutbeck,  est.  of  Joel  E.  Spingarn,  philanthr.;  form,  of  Myron  Benton 

6.  View  from  DeLaVergne  Hill  (Route  44) 

Beekman 

South  boundary  line  originally  extended  to  Poughkeepsie  Beekman  patent — 
Col.  Jas.  Vanderburgh,  Rev.  hero,  18  children— B.  J.  Lossing,  historian,  early 
resident — Famous  Doughty  Tavern,  Poughquag  (Apoqueague,  II  29),  on  route 
of  Great  Expansion,  1800. 

1.  Hoag  House,  oldest  house  in  town  (Poughquag) 

2.  Colonial  Houses  (Gardner  Hollow) 

3.  Green  Haven  State  Security  Prison 

Clinton 

Clinton  is  famous  for  fine  families  and  farms;  DCHS  XXVI,  42-62:  De  Witt, 
Van  Vliet,  Travel-,  Cottam  (I  12),  Rymph,  Sleight,  Teller,  Uhl — Mills  of  Ever¬ 
son  Brothers,  Ireland,  ca.  1760,  in  Hibernia. 

1.  John  DeWitt  house,  1773  (he  ratified  U.S.  Constitution) 

2.  Naylor  stone  house,  1768  (still  owned  by  family) 

3.  Creek  Meeting  House,  1777,  now  Upton  Lake  Grange  Hall 

Dover 

Town  settled  and  named  by  Richard  Sackett,  ca.  1710— Treaty  of  Dover,  1731, 
settled  N.  Y.-Conn.  dispute — Apple  Sauce  and  Molasses  Hill — Mistake  Pike. 

1.  Seven  Wells,  pot-holes  worn  in  rock,  serve  as  Dover  Plains  water  supply 

2.  Stone  Church,  geol.  forma.,  70  ft.  high  cavern;  hiding  place  of  Sassacus 

3.  Preston  and  Ketcham  marble  quarries 

4  Old  Drovers  Inn,  formerly  Old  Preston  Tavern,  built  in  1750,  inn  ca.  1810 

5.  Jackson  Wing  House,  1806,  called  “Moosehead  Tavern,”  now  State  prop: 
6  Philip  Hoag  House,  1751;  Washington  spent  night  here 

7.  “Chestnut  Ridge,"  home  of  Benson  J.  Lossing  (Dutchess  historian) 

8.  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale 

9.  Camp  Sakajawea  (Girl  Scouts),  Deuel  Hollow  Road 

10.  Camp  Siwanoy,  Lake  Hammersley  Road 

East  Fishkill 

Old  Iron  Mine,  Gayhead— Sybil  Ludington’s  Ride:  Gayhead  to  Pecksville,  1777. 

1  Theodorus  Van  Wyck  House,  1776;  occ.  by  John  Jay,  first  Chief  Justice 

2  Cornelius  R.  Van  Wyck  House,  1785;  State  Constitution  written  here 

3  Storm-Adriance-Brinckerhoff  House,  1778  Washington  here 

4  Old  Hopewell  Church  (Ref.  Dutch),  built  1833;  old  cemetery 

5.  Griffin's  Tavern,  "the  rendezvous"  1775,  in  Swartwoutville 

6  Lost  Village,  old  buildings  and  museum,  guided  tours;  Stormville 

1.  Camp  Anita,  Camp  Bliss,  Camp  Pioneer— Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund;  Sharpe  Reservation 

Fishkill 

Road  to  the  Landing  (Beacon),  the  southern  center  of  Dutchess— Camp  of 
Continental  Forces— “Mt.  Gulian,"  the  Verplanck  house,  burned  down  1931; 
was  Steuben  HQTRS.;  Cincinnati  (order)  organized  here  (I  32)— First  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Dutchess  (now  Rowestone  Farm) ;  prior  to  1765  a  grammar  school  on 
this  site— John  Bailey's  Forge,  Washington's  sword  forged  here. 

1.  C.  C.  Van  Wvck  House,  1790  ,  ,  . 

2  Brett-Teller  House.  1714;  D.A.R.,  museum  (Teller  &  Van  Nvdeck  St.) 


3.  Fishkill  Reformed  Church,  1731,  altered  1785;  Madame  Brett  buried  be¬ 

neath  pulpit;  ch.  used  as  prison  during  Rev.;  prov.  Congress  met  here 

4.  Hendrick  Kipp  House;  “H.K.1756”  in  corner  stone;  Baron  Steuben  here 

5.  Daniel  Nimham  Monument;  Wapp.  Indian  Chief,  killed  in  battle  (I  22) 

6.  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  ca.  1769;  hospital  in  Revolution;  first  State 

Assembly  met  here,  1776  (Route  52) 

7.  Rombout  Presb.  Church,  1747;  bur.  1866;  old  cemetery;  hospital  in  Rev. 

8.  Col.  John  Brinckerhoff  House,  1738;  Washington  HQTRS.  1778-79;  lo¬ 
cated  on  grounds  of  Camp  Lumala,  Finnish  co-operative  camp 

9.  Derick  Brinckerhoff  House,  ca.  1719;  La  Fayette  ill  here  during  Rev 

10.  Samuel  Loudon's  Printing  Shop;  tablet  on  site;  State  Constitu.  printed 

11  Wharton  House,  bit.  by  Corn.  Van  Wyck  about  1735;  Gen.  Putnam’s  HQ. 

12  “Stonykill  ”  Verplanck  mansion,  1842;  room  from  house  in  American 

Wing  of  Metrop.  Mus.  in  N.Y.C.;  now  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul.  and  Techn.  Inst. 

13.  Continental  Soldiers  Mon.,  1776-83;  erected  by  Melzingah  Chap.  D.A.R. 

14.  Castle  Point,  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Chelsea  (II  20) 

15.  Matteawan  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminally  Insane 

16  Wodenethe  (a),  Tioronda  (b)  estates;  fine  landscaping  (II  9);  elegant, 
expensive  private  mental  institutions;  part  of  Craig  House  Sanitarium 
17.  Texas  Co.  (II  11),  on  site  of  A.  T.  Stewart  Woolen  Mill  (S.  of  Glenham) 
is!  Incline  Railway  to  Mt.  Beacon  Casino;  wonderful  views 

Hyde  Pork 

Settled  in  1742  by  Jacobus  Stoutenburgh ;  Stoutenburgh  Corners,  original 
center  of  village— “Hyde  Park”  orig.  name  for  Bard  Estate  (Vanderbilt  Man.) 

1  “Springwood,"  home,  grave  of  Pres.  F.  D.  Roosevelt;  Mus.  and  Library 

2  Vanderbilt  Mansion  Natl.  Historic  Site,  1898;  formerly  Dr.  Bard  Estate 

3  William  Stoutenburgh  House,  1750-75;  now  furniture  factory ;  East  Park 

4  Post  Office,  copy  of  Dr.  J.  Bard  House,  built  ca.  1760;  murals  by  O.  Dows 

5  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  1794;  oldest  congregation  in  village 

6.  St.  James  Church  (Episcopal),  1811-44;  attended  by  Pres.  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

7.  Crum  Elbow  Quaker  Meeting  House  and  cem.,  ca.  1780;  Hicksite  Branch 
8  Margaret  Lewis  Norrie  State  Park;  picnicking,  boat  basin,  hiking 

9.  Ogden  Mills  and  Rutl)  Livington  Mills  Memorial  State  Park  and  Museum 

10.  Dominican  Boys  Camp,  U.  Si  9,  Staatsburg 

11.  Dinsmore  Golf  Course;  Taconic  State  Park  Commission,  Staatsburg 

12.  St.  Andrews  Theological  Seminary,  U.  S.  9,  near  Poughkeepsie 

Lagrange 

Named  for  La  Fayette’s  Chateau — Camp  of  Burgoyne  captives  on  way  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1778 — Quaker  meet,  in  Oswego  and  at  Chestnut  Ridge — Montfort  Tavern 
1  Old  Quaker  Meeting  Place,  now  Arthursburg  Grange  Hall 

2.  James  Baird  State  Park;  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  picnicking 

3.  Elks  Health  Camp;  Freedom  Plains 

Milan 

Sparsely  settled,  hilly;  many  beautiful  views  of  the  Catskills,  etc. 

1.  Marks  Memorial  Camp,  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund;  Lafayetteville 

North  East 

Part  of  Upper  (Little)  Nine  Partners  patent,  with  upper  end  of  Oblong  patent. 
The  “Back  Chimney”  or  “Sore  Finger”  was  kept  in  Dutchess  to  prevent  its  an¬ 
nexation  to  the  Livingston  patent  in  Albany  County — Boston  Corners  (Hell  s 
Acre),  scene  of  Morissey-Sullivan  prize-fight  and  riot,  1852,  after  which  Mass, 
ceded  triangle  to  New  York — mines  and  forges  supplied  Continental  Forces— 
Spencers  Corners,  formerly  “South  Clearing,”  1740  settled  by  Spencer  family. 

1.  Baptist  Church  and  Yard,  1775  (Spencers  Corners) 

2.  Moravian  Chapel  and  Graveyard,  1742;  mon.  on  West  side  of  Indian  Lake 

3.  Bruce-Powell  Monument  (I  15),  at  Indian  Lake 

4.  Taconic  State  Park,  Rudd  Pond  Division;  North  of  Millerton 

Pawling 

Part  of  original  Beekman  patent;  named  for  Mrs.  A.  Pawling,  sister  and  coheir 
with  Henry  Beekman,  Jr. — Settled  by  Friends,  who  spread  from  Quaker  Hill 


over  the  County — The  Great  Barbecue,  first  anniversary  of  Saratoga  battle, 
1778 — Wm.  Prendergast  farm  (I  23),  now  golf  course — Oblong  Meeting  House 
was  Continental  hospital;  nearby  burying  ground  for  Quakers  and  soldiers. 

1.  Friends  (Oblong)  Meeting  House,  1764;  on  Quaker  Hill 

2.  Akin  Library,  across  from  Mizzentop  Hotel 

..  3.  John  Kane  House,  present  house  1830;  Washington  HQTRS.  1778 

4.  Reed  Ferris  House;  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  trial  here,  1778 

5.  Mehitabel  Wing  Monument  (defend,  husband  at  anti-rent  riot  trial,  1766) 

6.  Holiday  Hills,  YMCA  Camp;  Green  Mountain  Lake,  Pawling 

Pine  Plains 

Nearby  Stissing  Mountain  and  Lake,  scene  of  scientific  exhibit  in  Am.  Museum 
of  Nath  Hist.,  N.Y.C. — Shekomeko  Moravian  Miss.,  1742,  was  at  Bethel  Farms. 

1.  Dibblee-Booth  House,  1750;  was  Indian  Trading  Post 

2.  Stissing  House,  site  of  Elmendorph’s  Log  Tavern,  1782;  Union  Free  Lib. 

3.  G.  Buettner  Monument  (I  14);  Moravian  Missionary;  at  Shekomeko 

4.  John  Rau  (Rowe)  House,  1740;  Route  199 

Pleasant  Valley 

1.  Zach.  Newcomb  House,  1777;  wife  built  house  while  husb.  with  Tories 

2.  Stephen  Albrecht  House,  ancestors  of  H.  H.  Flagler,  Minister,  lived  here 

3.  Pittsbury  Church,  1746  (now  Washington  Hollow  Presb.  Church);  200 

Tories  were  cap.  here,  1776;  pres.  bldg.  1848;  now  an  Antique  Shop 

4.  Hendrick  Schenck’s  Mills,  1766;  pres.  bldg.  1815;  now  Garner  Print  Wks. 

5.  Quaker  Meeting  House,  1802;  now  Pleasant  Valley  Grange  Hall 

6.  Netherwood  Baptist  Church,  150  years  old;  has  old  cemetery 

7.  Camp  Nooteeming,  for  Boy  Scouts;  South  of  Sait  Point 

Poughkeepsie 

City  Charter  1845 — Fair  Grounds,  now  Vassal-  Campus— The  "Flats”  were  sec¬ 
ond  race-ground  in  the  State  (II  26)— Ice  Yachting  originated  here— Boat 
Races  from  1838 — first  intercollegiate  races  1895 — Kaele  Rugh  (Dutch:  bare 
back),  in  English  erroneously  “call  rock,”  on  site  of  Mid-Hudson  Bridge:  a 
rocky  bluff,  now  covered — Whaling  Dock,  Shipyard,  Two  Landings. 

1  Court  House,  fifth  on  this  site:  1717,  1744,  1785,  1809,  1901;  U.  S.  Consti¬ 

tution  ratified  by  State,  178S;  Wm.  Prendergast  tried  here.  1767  (I  23) 

2  Railroad  Bridge, "1788;  New  York-New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 

3]  Clear  Everitt  House,  bef.  1780;  Van  Kleeck,  Hay  lived  here;  now  D.A.R. 

4  Glebe  House,  1767;  now  historical  museum;  Period  Interior 

5  John  Freer  House,  1755;  was  Col.  in  Poughkeepsie  Reg.  in  Revolution 

6  Silver  Swan  Inn,  1751;  good  Dutch  Interior;  earliest  deed  in  County 
7'  Treasure  Chest  Tavern,  about  1741,  built  by  Kasparus  Westervelt 

8.  Post  Office,  planned  by  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  mod.  after  Fourth  Court  House 
9  De  Garmo-Platt  House,  built  1735  by  Gysbert  Peelen  (Gilbert  Palen), 

enlarged  1761  by  Zephaniah  Platt  (one  of  the  founders  of  Plattsburgh) 
10  Kimlin  Cider  Mill,  in  operation  for  several  generations;  museum 

11.  “Locust  Grove,”  home  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  (inventor  of  telegraph), 
once  home  of  Henry  Livingston,  Jr. 

12  Poughkeepsie-New  Yorker  Bldg,  (daily  newspaper);  historical  murals 

13.  Vassar  College  (for  girls);  Raymond  Ave. 

14.  Marian  College;  North  Road 

15.  Dutchess  Community  College;  in  former  Bowne  Memorial  Hospital 

16.  St.  Francis  Hospital;  Washington  Street 

17  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  Reade  Place 

18  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  (for  mentally  ill);  North  Road 

19.  Gallaudet  Home  for  Deaf-Mutes;  Bancroft  Road 

20.  College  Hill  Park  (golf) 

21  Mount  Alvernia  Seminary,  New  Hamburg 

22.  Bowdoin  Camp,  Vanderbilt  Camp;  Childrens  Aid  Society;  New  Hamburg 

Red  Hook 

Peter  Schuyler  patent,  bought  by  H.  Beekman,  inherited  by  R.  R.  Livingston— 
Tivoli  planned  by  Peter  De  La  Bigarre.  who  built  the  Chateau  de  Tivoli  1798, 
(home  of  Gen.  John  de  Peyster) ;  he  also  started  pottery  works— Barrytown, 
named  for  Postmaster  General  W.  T.  Barry— Annandale,  home  of  Johnston 
family  (Mrs.  John  Bard,  co-founder  of  Bard  College) — Madalin,  scene  of  Dutch 
attack  on  Esopus  Indians,  escaped  from  West  side  of  river,  1663-Orchard  cent. 


1.  Octagon  House  (in  style  of  Orson  Fowler),  now  Red  Hook  Public  Library 

2.  “Maizeland,"  home  of  Gen.  David  Van  Ness;  before  1797;  Georgian  archi¬ 

tecture;  he  was  second  to  Burr  in  Hamilton  duel,  1804;  not  open 

3.  Martin  Homesteads:  one  built  1732,  the  other  1776;  not  open  to  public 

4.  Gale-Redder  House,  1750;  Dutch  House,  style  well  preserved 

5.  Yantz  house,  bef.  1800;  chim.  bricks  from  Holland.  Stamped  mud  wall 

6.  “Rokeby,”  built  by  Gen.  John  Armstrong  (Secretary  of  War  1813-14) 

7.  “Rose  Hill, "home  of  Gen.  Watts  de  Peyster;  lat.  Leake  &  Watts  Home 

8.  “Blithewood,”  1795;  owned  by  Gen.  John  Armstrong;  now  Bard  College 

9.  Old  Red  Church,  1752;  bit.  bv  R.  Livingston;  oldest  in  town;  closed 

10.  Bard  College,  1934;  founded  by  Bard  as  St.  Stephens'  College,  1860 

11.  Ward  Manor  (home  for  the  Aged);  Community  Service  Soc.  of  N.  Y. 

Rhinebeek 

Kipsbergen,  earliest  settlement  at  Long  Dock— Kip,  Aertsen-Roosa-Elting, 
Beekman  patents,  1686,  1703 — Pultz  Tav.  1800,  stage  inn  of  Yellow  Bird  Line. 

1.  Beekman  Arms,  inn  since  ca.  1710;  was  Wm.  Traphagen's  Tavern 

2.  Post  Office,  a  replica  of  the  Kipsbergen  home  of  Col.  Henry  Beekman,  Jr.; 

suggested  bv  Pres.  F.  D.  Roosevelt;  murals  by  Olin  Dows 

3.  Abraham  Kip'House,  1715;  not  open  to  public;  Rhinecliff  Road 

4.  Travel-  House,  ca.  1730;  restored;  not  open  to  public;  Wynkoop  Lane 

5.  Jan  Pier  House,  1761;  well  preserved;  not  open  to  public;  Route  308 

6.  Benner  House,  1796;  once  home  of  Robt.  Scott,  schoolmaster;  Mill  St. 

7.  Gen.  R.  Montgomery  House,  1773;  now  D.A.R.  Livingston  Chap.  House 

8.  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  pres.  bldg.  1809;  graveyd.  with  Pre-Rev.  graves 

9.  Old  Graveyard  of  Germ.  Church,  (Kirchehoek)  1716;  Palatine  settlers 

10.  Stone  Church  (St.  Peter’s  Luth.),  1730;  Rt.  9,  N.  of  Rt.  9G  intersection 

11.  Stone  Church  Parsonage;  birthpl.  of  Gen.  Jn.  Quitman,  1852  Pres.  cand. 

12.  Wurtemburg  Church  (St.  Paul’s  Lutheran),  1760;  Route  9G 

13.  “Ellerslie,”  home  of  Gov.  M.  Lewis;  later  Livingston,  then  L.  P.  Morton 

(Gov.  of  N.  Y.  and  V.  P.  of  U.  S.) ;  now  Cardinal  Farley  Military  Acad. 

14.  Ankonv  Farms  (Aberdeen  Angus)  named  for  chief  of  Mahikan  Indians 

15.  Dutchess  County  Fair  Grounds;  County  Fair  end  of  Aug.;  Post  Road 

16.  Legion  Memorial  Park;  swimming 

17.  Northern  Dutchess  Health  Center  (Hospital);  Albany  Post  Road 

18.  Camp  Ramapo;  Lake  Sepasco 

19.  Camp  Rising  Sun  (International  scholarship  stud.);  Old  Rock  City  Rd. 

Stanford 

Part  of  Nine  Partners  patent — Indian  settlement  and  Dutch  fur  trading  post 
were  East  of  Bangall — Rogers’  Axle  Mill— Paper  Mill  in  Standfordville 

1.  Upton  House,  home  of  Paul  Upton 

2.  Revolutionary  House  (Hunns  Lake  and  Layton  Roads) 

Unionvale 

East  part  of  old  Beekman  patent— Blueberries— Large  springs 

1.  Friends  Meeting  House  and  cemetery  at  Oswego,  a  lost  Quaker  village 
2  Emigh  House,  built  1740;  first  settler  in  Dutchess  Co.  and  Clove  Valley 
3]  John  E.  Mack  Estate  (II  7);  floral  gardens 

4.  Greer  School;  Hope  Farm,  near  Camby  (Verbank) 

Wappinger 

Name  of  town:  1875— Village:  Wappingers  Falls— village  North  side  formerly: 
Channingville — Falls  (75  ft.)  much  used:  grist  mill,  bleachery,  site  of  first 
cotton  print  factory  in  U.  S.— Sweet-Orr  Co.  made  first  overalls— Mesier  ship¬ 
yard'  sloops  launched  here — Mesier  Homestead  (site  in  park),  built  1741  by 
Nicholas  Brewer  for  Matt.  Mesier,  N.  Y.  tea  merchant;  Wappingers  “Tea 
Party”  1777  (tea  chests  raided) — Ice  Yachts  built  at  Chelsea 

1.  Post  Office,  copy  of  Mesier  House;  sugg.  by  F.  D.  Roosevelt;  murals 

2.  Old  Inn;  Hughsonville 

3.  "Old  Hundred,"  bit.  1754  by  Joseph  Horton;  Dutch  Colonial;  New  Hack. 

4.  Jane  House;  Greek  Revival  Style;  New  Hackensack 

5.  J.  V.  B.  Teller  House,  1830;  Greek  Revival  Style;  New  Hackensack 

6]  Reformed  Church,  built  1834;  Isaac  Rysdyck  (first  pastor)  buried  here 

7.  Philip  Verplanck  House  “Crystal  Spring  Manor,”  built  by  him  in  1768 


Washington 

Millbrook  the  center  of  many  fine  estates — Dyewood  cutting  begun  here — 
Hart's  Corners — Mechanic — Washington  Four  Corners — Nine  Partners  School 
— MabbettsvUle  (named  after  his  store),  formerly:  Filkin's  (Filkinstown). 

1.  Bennett  College  for  Girls;  formerly  Halcyon  Hall  (Hotel),  (II  18) 

2.  Wheaton  House,  part  of  house  ca.  1730;  in  Lithgow 

3.  Friends  Meeting  House,  1780;  brick;  in  East  Millbrook  (Mechanic) 

4.  P.  Hart  House,  1800;  Colonial  Mansion  on  Sharon  Turnpike 

5.  Dutchess  County  Home  for  Aged,  Oak  Summit 

Salisbury  and  Sharon 

Mt.Riga  Furnace,  made  U.  S.  Navy  anchors  1810 — Ore  Hill,  opened  1734;  high 
grade  iron;  flooded  1925 — Davis  Ore  Bed,  1736;  now  flooded-Sharon  Main  St. 
laid  out  1739  from  Amenia  to  Salisbury — Salisbury  Town  Hall  bit.  1742 — Heze- 
kiah  House,  1745,  old.  house— Holley  Knife  Shop,  Lakeville— Town  Hall,  grave¬ 
yard  and  green,  1739,  Lakeville — Village  Green  in  Sharon,  noted  for  beauty. 

1.  Gov.  John  Cotton  Smith  House,  1775;  fifth  house  South  of  Rt.  4  in  Sharon 

2.  Ebenezer  Gay  House,  1775;  now  Hist.  Society;  opp.  Congregational  Ch. 

LOST  NAMES  OF  NEIGHBORHOODS 


Ann’s  Field— East  Fishkill 
Balltown  Springs— Po’  riverside 
Barnegat — Stoneco 
Baxtertown — Fishkill 
Beekman  Furnace— Beekman 
Bicetown — Hooker  Ave.,  Po’. 
Buckhorn  Corners — Lot  25,  Nine 
Partners 

Byrnesville — S.  section  of  Beacon 
Campbellville — Pawling 
Carthage — Chelsea 
Carthage  Landing — Chelsea 
Castle  Point — Chelsea 
Cedar  Hill — Red  Hook 
City,  The — Amenia 
City  of  Peth — Amenia 
Doughtytown — Milan 
Ednam— Channingville 
Endegat — Wappingers  Falls 
Federal  Store — Amenia 
Filkinstown — Mabbettsville 
Fox’s  Grove — Poughkeepsie 
Freertown — Poughkeepsie 
Freemantown — Beekman 
Gorsetown — Pawling 
Grant  Corners — Dover 
Gayhead — East  Fishkill 
Hampton — New  Hamburg 
Hardscrabble — Red  Hook 
Hart’s  Corners — Millbrook 
Hawktown — Clinton 
Hell’s  Acre — North  of  Boston  Cor¬ 
ners 

Ice  Pond — Pachin  Mills 

Irving — name  sugg.  for  Wappinger 

Johnsville — Wiccopee 

Kansas — North  Dutchess 

Kidneyville — N.  Poughkeepsie 

Kirchehoek — Wey’s  Corners  N.E. 

Knoxville — Noxon 

Lassenburgh — S.  End  of  Po.’  Town 

Leetown — Hosner  Mountain 

Le  Roy  Mills — Pleasant  Plains 

Logtown — 


Long  Dock — Rhinecliff 
Malmesbery — Pawling  Purchase 
Mansfield — Unionvale 
Mechanic — S.E.' Millbrook 
Meddaughtown — Lagrange 
Mesier’s  Bridge — Wappinger 
Myersville — Madalin 
Monterey — Old  Rhinebeek 
Morey’s  Corners — Lagrange 
Mud  City — Clinton 
New  Guinea — Hyde  Park 
Old  Troy — Wappingers  Falls 
Olga — Nickname  for  Fishkill 
Pancake  Hollow — 

Pawlington — Dover  Plains 
Pittsbury — Washington  Hollow 
Potter’s  Corners — Beekman 
Reynoldsville  Summit — Holmes 
Rudco — now  I.  B.  M.  Plant 
Ruskey — Clinton 
Scabby  Valley — 

Shookville — Milan 
Sichem — Pine  Plains 
Singpak  (Sinpatch) — Amenia 
Skunk’s  Misery — W.  Millerton 
Slab  City — - 
Slate  Dock — Rhinecliff 
Snarlingtown — Stormville 
Sprout  Creek — Lagrange 
Stockholm  Corners — Beekman 
Thorndale  (Thornville) — Milan 
Timoneyville — 

Tinkertown — near  Pleasant  Valley 
Union  Corners — East  Park,  Rt.  9G 
Vanderburg  Cove — Ruppert’s  Cove 
Van  Wagner — North  of  Arlington 
Vatteburgh  (Fatteburgh) — 

Beekman 

Wasaskeek — N.W.  Poughkeepsie 
Whippleville — Rochdale 
Winegar’s — Dover  (Amenia  Union) 
Wing’s  Station — Wingdale 
Yellow  City — Dover  Iron  Mine 


INDEX  OF  TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  LAKES,  PONDS,  RIVERS,  BROOKS,  MOUNTAINS,  HILLS  AND  OTHER  PLACES. 


p.O . Post  Office 

(125) ...  .Population  1950 

Akins  Corners  (Putn.)  .11-N 

Amenia  (Town)  . 12-G 

Amenia,  P.O.  (600)  . 12-F 

Amenia  (Millpond)  Str.  ,12-F 

Amenia  Union  (75)  . 13-G 

Ancram  (Town)  . 11-A 

Ancram  (Vill.)  . 10-A 

Ancramdale  . . - . H-B 

Annandale  o/H.,  P.O.  (400)  4-B 

Arlington  (5374)  . 4-J 

Arrowhead  Lake . 12-F 

Arthursburg  (50)  . 7-K 

Attlebury  (6)  . 10-E 

Attlebury  Hill,  560  ft . 8-E 

B 

Bains  Corner  (5)  . 12-1 

Bald  Hill,  1501  ft . 3-N 

Bald  Mountain,  1295  ft.  ..11-J 

Balmville  (Orange)  . 1-N 

Bangall,  P.O . 9-E 

Barrytown,  P.O.  (275)  .  .  .  .3-C 
Beacon,  City,  P.O.  (14012)  3-N 

Beaver  Brook  . . 10-1 

Beckwith  Hill,  390  ft . 4-B 

Beekman  (Town) . 9-K 

Beekman  (75)  . 8-L, 

Bethel  (50) . 10-D 

Billings,  P.O.  (150)  . 7-J 

Birch  Hill  (Conn.) . 14-J 

Black  Pond . 7-N 

Bog  Hollow  Brook . 13-H 

Boice  Hill,  756  ft . 6-D 

Boston  Corners  (Col.)  ,13-A 
Boyd  Cor.  Res.  (Putn.)  ..7-0 
Brace  Mountain,  2311  ft.  .14-A 

Breakneck  Ridge  . 2-P 

Briggs  . 5-K 

Briggs  Mountain,  885  ft.  .  .7-C 

Brinckerhoff  (48)  . 4-M 

Brockway  (78)  . 2-N 

Browns  Pond . -5-F 

Brush  (80)  . 7-L 

Brush  Hill.  1030  ft . 10-1 

Bulls  Bridge  (Conn.)  - 13-J 

Bulls  Head  . 6-E 

Burger  Hill,  560  ft,  ..... .4-D 

Burton  Brook  . . 11-K 

Butts  Hollow  Brook . 11-H 

Camby  (50)  . 9-1 

Camelot  (150)  . 3-K 

Campton . 4-H 

Cannoo  Hill,  730  ft . 8-H 

Canopus  Lake  (Putn.)  ...5-0 
Carmel  (Town)  (Putn.)  .  .9-P 

Carpenter  Hill  . 10-D 

Casperkill  . . 3-K 

Centerville  (Ulster) . 1-A 

Chase  BkJE.Br.Crot.R.)  11-M 

Chelsea,  P.O.  (50)  . 2-M 

Chestnut  Ridge  . 1 14 

Chestnut  Ridge,  1290  ft.  .10-H 

China  Pond  (Putn.)  . 8-P 

Chodlkee  Lake  (Ulster)  .2-H 
Christian  Hill,  1265  ft.  ...  11-H 

Clapp  Hill,  890  ft . 8-K 

Clermont  (Town)  (Col.)  5-A 
Clinton  (Town) . 6-F 


Clinton  Cor.  P.O.  (300)  ..7-F 

Clinton  Hollow  (50)  . 6-F 

Clove  (98)  . 9-J 

Clove  Creek  . 9-J 

Clove  Creek  . 4-N 

Clove  Creek  (Putn.)  . 4-P 

Clove  Mountain,  1400  ft.  .  .9-J 

Clove  Valley  (60)  . 9-K 

Cobble  Mt.,  1390  ft . 13-H 

Cokertown  (50) . 6-B 

Cold  Spring  Creek . 8-E 

Coleman  Sta.,  P.O.  (159)  .13-E 
Columbia  County  .  .4-A  to  13-C 

Conklin  Hill,  789  ft . 10-D 

Connecticut,  State  .  14-B  to  N 

Connelly  (Ulster)  . 2-E 

Coopertown  Brook . 11-J 

Copake  (Town)  (Col.)  ..13-A 

Corbin  Hill,  861  ft . 11-L 

Cornwall  (Town)  (Or.)  ..1-P 

Crane  Pond  . I3-I 

Crouses  Store . 9-K 

Cruger  Island  . .3-B 

Crum  Elbow  Creek  . 4-F 

D 

Deep  Hollow  . 11-G 

Dennis  Hill,  560  ft . 5-G 

Dennis  Point  . . 2-0 

Depression  Pond  . 13-1 

Deuel  Hollow  Brook - 13-K 

Didell  (12)  . 5-L 

Dobar  Mountain,  1090  ft.  .11-J 

Dogtail  Corners  (50)  - 13-J 

Dover  (Town)  . . 11-J 

Dover  Furnace  (110)  ....11-J 
Dover  Plains,  P.O.  (950)  .12-1 

Dover  Turnpike  . 11-H 

Dutchess  County  Airport  .4-K 
Dutchess  Junction  (79)  . .  .2-0 
Dutchess  Turnpike . 5-J 

East  Br.  Wappinger  Cr.  .11-M 

East  Fishkill  (Town) - 7-M 

East  Fishkill  (40) . 6-M 

East  Kingston  (Ulster)  ..2-D 
East  Mountain,  1285  ft.  . . .  10-J 
East  Mountain,  1334  ft.  .  .12-J 

East  Park  (50)  . 4-H 

Eighmyville . . . 5-D 

Elizaville  (Columbia) - 6-A 

Ellis  Pond  (Lake  Ellis)  .  .12-J 

Enterprise  . 6-E 

Esopus  (Town)  (Ulster)  ,.1-F 

Esopus  (Ulster)  . 2-G 

Esopus  Creek  (Ulster)  ..2-A 

Esopus  Island  . . 3-G 

Esopus  Lake  (Ulster)  ,.2-E 

F 

Fahnestock  Mem.  Park  ..  .6-0 
Fahnestock  Cors.  (Putn.)  5-P 
Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  13-L 

Fairview  (1721)  . 3-1 

Fall  Kill . 8-A 

Fallkill  Creek  . 4-H 

Farmers  Mills  (Putnam)  .8-0 

Fishkill  (Town)  . 4-N 

Fishkill  . 4-N 

Fishkill  Creek  . . .6-M 

Fishkill  Plains  (95)  . 5-L 

Flatbush  (Ulster) . 3-B 

Fox  Hill,  653  ft . 12-1 


Fox  Hill,  1310  (Col.)  ...13-A 

Fraleighs  (15)  . 6-B 

Freedom  Plains  (55)  . 6-J 

Frog  Hollow  Brook . 8-L 

Frost  Mills  . 4-F 

G 

Gallatin  (Town)  . 8-A 

Gallatinville  (Columbia)  .9-B 
Gardner  Hollow  Stream  .  .9-L 

Germond  Hill.  813  ft . 8-H 

Glasco  (Ulster)  . 3-A 

Glenerv  Falls  (Ulster)  ...2-B 

Glenham,  P.O.  (600)  . 3-N 

Grape  Hollow  . 9-M 

Great  Spring  Creek . 6-H 

Green  Haven  (55)  . 8-L 

Green  Hill,  H04  ft.  (Col.)  8-A 

Green  Mountain  Lake  . . .  11-M 

Gretna  (3)  . 

H 

Halcyon  Lake . 10-D 

Halstead  (Col.)  . 12-B 

Ham  Brook . 9-C 

Hammersley  (Quaker)  L.  12-L 
Hammersley  Ridge,  1180  .12-L 

Hammertown  (9)  . 10-C 

Harmony  Lake . 10-M 

Hibernia  (75)  . 7-G 

Highland  (Ulster)  . .2-1 

Hillside  . 4-E 

Hillside  Lake  .  . . . . -6-L 

Holmes,  P  O.  (150)  . . 10-N 

Honness  Mt.,  920  ft . 5-N 

Hopewell  (20)  . ....7-L 

Hopewell  Junction,  P.O. 

(500)  . 

Hortontown  .....  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  •  •  -6-N 
Hosner  Mountain,  1202  ft.  ^  ^ 

Housatonic  Riv.  (Conn.)  13-J 

Hoxie  Corner  . 9-1 

Hudson  River  . ...  .2-0  to  3-E 
Hughsonville,  P.O.  (250)  .3-M 

Hulls  Mills  . 10-E 

Hunns  Lake . 10-E 

Hurd’s  Corners  . 11-L 

Husteds  . 

Hyde  Park  (Town) . 3-G 

Hyde  Park,  P.O.  (1059)  ...3-G 

I 

I.  B.  M.  Plant . 3-K 

Indian  Kill  . 

Indian  Lake . 13-D 

Irondale . 

J 

Jackson  Creek . .  . . 7-L 

Jackson  Corners  (150) - 7-B 

Jamieson  Hill,  606  ft . 7-F 

Jones  Porid . ^ 

Jova  (Orange)  . 2-M 

K 

Kent  (Town)  (Conn.)  ...14-1 
Kent  (Town)  (Putnam)  ..7-0 

Kent  cliffs  (Putnam) . 7-P 

Kerleys  Corners  . 5-A 

Kilmer  Brook . 12-D 

Kingston  (City),  (Ulster)  ,1-D 
Kingston  (Town)  (Ulster)  1-B 
Klngson-Rhlnecliff  Br.  ..3-C 


L 

Lafayetteville  (100)  . 8-C 

Lagrange  (Town) . 6-J 

Lagrangeville,  P.O.  (82)  .  .7-K 

Lake  Amenia . 12-F 

L.  Candlewood  (Conn.)  14-M 
Lake  Carmel  (Putnam)  ..10-0 

Lake  Dutchess . 9-N 

Lake  Katrine  (Ulster)  ...2-C 

Lakes  Kill  . 6-B 

Lake  Taghkanic  State  Park 

(Columbia)  . 8-A 

Lake  Valhalla . 3-0 

Lake  Walton  . 6-L 

Landsman  Kill  . 3-E 

Lattintown  (Ulster)  . 1-K 

Leather  Hill,  1005  ft . 13-K 

Leedsville . 13-F 

Lent  . 5-F 

Lincoln  Park  (Ulster)  , . .  .2-D 
Lichfield  Co.  (Conn).  ...13-J 

Lithgow  (50)  . 11-G 

Little  Buck  Mt.,  1033  ft _ 8-0 

Llttlerest  . 10-H 

Littlerest  (Mill)  Brook  .  .10-H 
Little  Wappinger  Creek  .  .6-F 

Little  Whaley  Lake . 10-M 

Livingston  (Town)  (Col.)  6-A 
Lloyd  (Town)  (Ulster)  ...1-1 

Lloyd  (Ulster)  . 1-1 

Lloyd  Hill,  607  ft . 4-G 

Long  Pond . 6-E 

Lossing  Hill,  970  ft . 11-1 

Lower  Rhoda  Pond . 11-A 

Ludingtonville  (Putnam)  .9-N 

M 

Mabbettsville  (45)  . 10-H 

Macedonia  (Conn.)  . 14-1 

Macedonia  Bk.  State  Pk.  13-H 

Madalin . 4-A 

Manchester  Bridge  (50)  ..5-J 

Maritje  Kill . 4-G 

Market . 8-E 

Marlboro  (Town)  (Ulster)  1-K 

Marlboro  (Ulster) . 2-L 

Massachusetts,  State  of  . .  14-A 
Maynard  Corners  (Putn.)  10-0 

McIntyre  (10)  . 9-E 

McKeel  Corners  (Putn.)  .3-P 
Middle  Hope  (Orange)  ..1-M 

Mid-Hudson  Bridge  . 3-J 

Milan  (Town)  . 7-C 

Milan  . 7-C 

Millbrook,  P.O.  (1568) - 8-H 

Miller  Pond  . 9-D 

Millerton,  P.O.  (1048)  ...13-D 

Milton  (Ulster)  . 2-K 

Mizzentop . 12-M 

Moores  Mill  (99)  . 7-J 

Mt.  Marion  (Ulster) . 2-B 

Mt.  Ross  (32)  . 8-B 

Mt.  Rutsen,  850  ft . 3-D 

Mt.  Tom,  964  ft . 11-M 

Mudder  Kill  . 3-C 

Mud  Pond  . 9-C 

Mutton  Hollow  . 10-H 

Myers  Corners . 4-L 

N 

Nellie  Hill,  560  ft . 12-1 

Netherwood  (35)  . 6-G 

Nevis  (Columbia) . 5-A 

Newburgh,  City  (Orange)  1-N 


Newburgh  (Town)  (Or.)  ,l-M 
New  Fairfield  (Town)  .13-N 

New  Hackensack  (92) _ 5-K 

New  Hamburg,  P.O.  (375)  ,3-L 
New  Milford(Town)  ....  14-K 
N.Y.  Central  R.R.  Harlem  12-K 
N.Y.  Central  R.R.  Main  3-G 
N.Y.C. R.R.  West  Shore  .  .2-A 
New  York-New  Haven  & 

Hartford  Railroad  . 5-L 

New  York  State  Thruway  2-A 

Nigger  Hill,  1325  ft . 9-M 

Nimham  (Smalley)  Mt. 

1275  ft . 8-0 

North  Bay  . 3.A 

North  Beacon  Mt.,  1503  ft.  .  3-0 

North  Clove  (55)  . 9-j 

North  East  (Town) . ]2-D 

Northeast  Center . 43-0 

North  Highland  (Putn.)  .3-0 
Noxon  . 6-K 

o 

Oak  Summit  (9)  . 9.H 

Observatory  Hill,  1332  ft.  ]3-L 

Old  Roundtop,  888  ft . 7-D 

Oniontown  (100)  . .11-1 

Orange  County  .  .  .2-M  to  1-0 
Orchard  Park  (Ulster)  ..  2-C 
Overlook  . ..6-J 

P 

Pachin  Mills . }0-C 

Patterson  (Town)  (Putn.)  11-N 

Pawling  (Town) . jj.jvi 

Pawling,  P.O.  (1430)  . .  ,*11-M 
Pawling  Mt.,  1135  ft  . . .  .10-M 

Pecksville  (100)  . ..9-N 

Perry  Corners . .  .12-E 

Philipstown  (Town)  .  _  ’  ’  4.0 
Pine  Plains  (Town)  .  .  .’g'.^-C 
Pine  Plains,  P.O.  (665)  . . .  10-C 

Pine  Pond . .8-0 

Pleasant  Plains  (50)  ..!!*5-F 

Pleasant  Ridge . .  .10-K 

Pleasant  Valley  (Town)  .  6-H 
Pleasant  Valley,  P.O.(650)  6-1 

Pollopel  Island  . 2-P 

Pond  Gut . 7.7-1 

Pootatuck  State  Forest  ]  14-N 

Port  Ewen  (Ulster) _ ,.2-E 

Poughkeepsie  (Town)  ...4-J 
Poughkeepsie,  City  of,  Coun¬ 
ty  Seat,  P.O.  (41,023)  .  4-1 

Poughquag,  P.O.  (150)  "9.L 

Preston  Hill,  1445  ft . 7 13-1 

Pul  vers  Corners  . 7il-C 

Punch  Brook . .  .12-B 

Purgatory  Hill,  1015  ft.  .  .’i2-M 

Putnam  County _ 5-0  to  8-N 

Putnam  Valley  (Town)  ..5-P 

Q 

Quaker  Hill . 12-M 

R 

Redding  Corners  (Putn.)  7-0 

Red  Hook  (Town)  . 4-B 

Red  Hook,  P.O.  (1225)  ...  4-B 

Red  Hook  Mills . 5-B 

Red  Oaks  Mill . 4-K 

Rhinebeek  (Town)  . 4-D 

Rhinebeek,  P.O.  (1923)  ..  4-D 
Rhinecliff,  P.O.  (600) . 3-D 


Richardsville  (Dicktown)  7-0 

Riga  Lake . 14-B 

Roaring  Brook  Lake . 6-P 

Rochdale  (1219) . 5-1 

Rock  City  (50) . 6-C 

Roeliff  Jansen  Kill . 9-B 

Rondout  (Ulster)  . 2-D 

Rondout  Creek  . 2-E 

Roseton  (Orange)  . 2-M 

Round  Mountain,  1280  ft.  ,5-N 

Round  Pond . 6-D 

Rowland  . 5-F 

Ruby  (Ulster)  . 1-B 

Rudd  Pond  . 13-C 

Ryder  Pond  . 10-F 

s 

Sagamore  Lake  (Putn.)  ..7-0 
Salisbury  (Town)  (Conn.)  14-0 

Salt  Point,  P.O.  (110)  _ 6-G 

Salt  Point  Turnpike . 5-H 

Saugerties  (Town)  (Ul.)  .2-A 

Saugerties  (Ulster)  . 3-A 

Saw  Kill . 5-B 

Schaghticoke  Indian  Res.  13-J 
Schaghticoke  Mt.,  1331  ft.  .13-J 

Schultz  Hill,  789  ft . 5-E 

Schultzville  (60)  . 11-C 

Seeley  Creek  . 10-J 

Sepasco  Lake  . 5-C 

Sharon  (Town)  (Conn.)  .14-F 

Sharon  (Conn.) . 14-E 

Sharon  Station  (40) . 13-E 

Sharon  Turnpike . 8-H 

Sharon  Valley  (Conn.)  ..14-E 

Sharparoon  Pond . 11-J 

Shaw  Pond . 9-F 

Shekomeko  (56)  . 11-D 

Shekomeko  Creek  . 10-C 

Sheldon  Hill,  636  ft . 8-H 

Shenandoah  (25)  . 6-N 

Shenandoah  Brook  . 7-N 

Shenandoah  Mt.,  1100  ft.  .  .6-N 
Sherman(Town)  (Conn.)  13-L 

Sherman  (Conn.) . 14-M 

Shook  Pond  . 6-C 

Shunpike  . 8-G 

Silver  Lake  . 6-D 

Silvernails  (Columbia)  ...9-B 

Smithfield  (40)  . 11-E 

South  Amenia  (100) . 13-G 

South  Bay  . 3-B 

South  Beacon  Mt.,  1602  ft.  .3-0 

South  Dover  (40)  . 12-K 

SouthEast (Town)  (Putn.)  10-P 
South  Millbrook,  P.O.  (135)  8-H 
South  (Mt.  Riga)  Pond  ..14-B 
Spaulding  Furnace  (Col.)  9-B 

Spring  Lakes . 6-B 

Sprout  Creek . 6-K 

Square,  The  . 11-E 

Staatsburg,  P.O.  (450)  ...3-F 

Stanford  (Town)  . 9-E 

Stanfordville,  P.O.  (400)  ..8-F 

Stillwater  Pond . 6-P 

Stissing  (25)  . 9-E 

Stissing  Mt.,  1403  ft . 9-C 

Stissing  Pond . 9-C 

Stone  Church  Brook  (Mut¬ 
ton  Hollow  Brook)  ...  .11-1 

Stoneco  (23)  . 3-L 

Stonecrest . 4-E 

Stonehouse  (W. Pawling)  10-L 


Stony  Creek . 4-A 

Storm  King  (Putnam)  ...2-P 

Stormville,  P.O.  (300) _ 8-M 

Stormville  Mt.,  1056  ft.  .  .  .8-M 
Stump  Pond  (Putn.)  ....9-N 

Sugarloaf  Mt.,  876  ft . 2-0 

Swamp  River . 12-K 

Swartwoutville . 5-M 

Sweezy  Creek  . 9-J 

Sylvan  Lake . 7-L 

T 

Taconic  State  Park . 14-B 

Taconic  State  Pkway  6-0,  8-A 
Tanners  (Columbia)  ....12-A 

Tenmile  River . 12-K 

Thompson  Pond . 9-C 

Titusville . 5-J 

Tivoli,  P.O.  (753)  . 4-A 

Tory  Hill,  810  ft . 7-B 

Tower  Hill,  1323  ft . 10-G 

Turkey  Hollow . 11-G 

Twin  Lakes  (Col.)  . 6-A 

Tyrrell  Lake  . 8-H 

u 

Ulster  (Town)  . 1-C 

Ulster  County  . 3-C-K 

Ulster  Landing  (Ulster)  .  .3-C 
Ulster  Park  (Ulster)  ....2-F 
Union  Center  (Ulster)  . . .  .2-F 

Unionvale  (Town)  . 9-J 

Upper  Red  Hook  (60)  . . .  .5-B 
Upton  Lake . 7-F 

v 

Verbank,  P.O.  (200)  . 8-1 

Verbank  Village  (150)  ...8-1 
Veteran  (Ulster)  . . 2-A 

Waldo  Hill.  96*  ft . 11-K 

Wappinger  Creek  .  .3-L  to  9-D 

Wappinger  (Town)  . 4-L 

Wap'g's  Falls,  P.O.  (3490)  4-L 

Washington  (Town)  . 9-G 

Washington  Hollow  (25)  .7-H 

Wassaic,  P.O.  (350)  . 12-G 

Wassaic  (Thorne)  Creek  11-F 

Webatuck  (101)  . 12-K 

Webatuck  Creek . 13-D-G 

Weed  Mines  (Columbia)  .12-A 
W.Br.  Croton  Riv. (Putn.)  6-0 
West  Branch  Res.  (Putn.)  8-P 
West  Mountain,  1225  ft.  .10-L 
West  Mountain,  1172  ft.  .  .11-1 

West  Park  (Ulster)  . 2-G 

West  Patterson  (Putn.)  10-N 

Weys  Corners . 4-D 

Whaleback,  310  ft . 4-B 

Whaley  Lake . 10-M 

Whaley  Lake  Stream  ...10-L 

Whortlekill  Creek . 7-K 

Wiccopee  (75) . 5-N 

Wiccopee  Creek  . 5-N 

Wiccopee  Pass  (Putn.)  . .  .5-0 

Willow  Brook  . 8-F 

Winchell  . 12-C 

Wingdale,  P.O.  (200)  ....12-K 

Woodinville  (150)  . 10-M 

Wu  rtembu  rg  . 5-E 

Y 

Yale  Corners  (Putnam)  ..9-0 


